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Art.  I. — Will  the  Grand  Consummation,  giving  the  King- 
doms of  this  World  to  Christ,  be  introduced  under  the 
Dispensation  of  the  Spirit?  By  Rev.  Joseph  Steele, 
Castleton,  Vermont.  An  Article  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra, 
November,  1849. 

lY    THE    editor. 

A  more  general  reason  perhaps  than  any  other  for  neglect- 
ing the  stiuly  of  the  prophetic  Scriptures,  is  the  impression 
that  the  knowledge  of  them,  if  attained,  would  be  of  but  little 
utility.  All  the  great  truths  of  the  gospel,  it  is  held,  and  the 
various  forms  of  duty,  grounds  of  obligation,  and  sources  of 
motive,  are  afaready  understood.  An  exact  comprehension, 
therefore,  of  the  revelations  made  in  the  visions  of  the  Apoca- 
Ijrpse  and  the  ancient  prophets,  cannot,  it  is  inferred,  essen- 
tially affect  any  question  of  faith  or  duty,  and  may,  without 
injury,  be  postponed  till  made  known  by  events.  In  this 
judgment,  which  is,  we  believe,  wholly  mistaken  and  unfriendly 
to  the  piety  of  the  church,  as  well  as  irreverent  to  God,  Mr. 
Steele  does  not  concur.  He  holds  that  no  ''  question  can  be 
of  greater  practical  importance  to  the  church,"  than  that 
debated  by  interpreters  :  whether  the  giving  of  the  kingdoms 
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of  this  world  to  Christ,"  is  to  be  consummated  under  what  he 
calls  the  dispensation  of  the  Spirit,  or  is  to  follow  Christ's 
advent  and  the  institution  of  another  dispensation ;  and  one 
of  his  objects  in  the  article  to  which  we  invite  the  notice  of 
our  readers,  is  to  confirm  the  views  commonly  entertained, 
that  the  nations  are  to  be  converted  by  the  present  system  of 
means  and  anterior  to  Christ's  coming,  under  the  representa- 
tion, on  the  one  hand,  that  all  the  efforts  of  the  church  to  make 
known  the  gospel  to  the  heathen  have  their  origin  in  that 
persuasion ;  and  on  the  other,  that  those  who  regard  Christ's 
advent  as  to  precede  the  evangelization  of  the  world  are,  and 
necessarily  from  that  expectation,  disinclined  to  missions,  and 
endeavors  generally  to  lead  men  to  salvation,  and  disposed  to 
treat  obedience  to  the  command  to  go  into  all  the  world  and 
proclaim  the  glad  tidings  as  no  longer  obligatory,  or  encou- 
raged by  the  prospect  of  a  blessing. 

That  the  views  entertained  of  the  design  and  issue  of  the 
present  dispensation,  and  the  office  which  men  are  to  fill  in 
the  conversion  of  the  world,  naturally  exert  on  them  an  im- 
portant influence,  we  shall  not  dispute.  It  is  inevitable,  and 
is  exemplified  on  a  vast  scale  in  the  history  of  the  church. 
That  that  influence  is  favorable,  or  unfriendly  to  the  discharge 
of  their  duty,  very  much  in  proportion  as  their  views  of  God's 
designs,  and  the  work  which  man  is  to  perform  in  accomplish- 
ing them,  are  just  or  mistaken,  we  take  to  be  equally  indis- 
putable. It  is  seen  on  every  hand  in  the  conduct  alike  of 
individuals,  associations,  and  communities.  If  the  belief  in 
Christ's  advent  anterior  to  the  evangelization  of  the  nations, 
therefore,  naturally  and  actually  exerts  the  influence  Mr. 
Steele  asserts,  it  must  be  regarded,  for  aught  that  we  see,  as 
an  indication  that  it  is  an  error ;  and  the  question  accordingly 
— what  is  the  real  and  legitimate  effect  of  the  two  views  on 
the  dispositions  of  those  who  entertain  them  to  obey  the  com- 
mands of  Christ — is  important,  and  whatever  may  be  the  issue 
to  which  a  candid  inquisition  leads,  will  not  be  evaded,  but 
welcomed  by  the  friends  of  truth.  It  is  quite  requisite,  how- 
ever, that  those  who  institute  it,  and  attempt  to  make  the 
practical  effects  of  the  two  systems  a  criterion  of  their  accu- 
racy or  error,  should  understand  what  the  systems  themselves 
are,  and  the  influences  which  they  exert,  and  present  a  just 
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statement  of  them.  Otherwise,  not  only  will  the  result  be 
false  in  respect  to  those  who  are  assailed,  but  it  will  on  their 
own  principles  directly  confute  their  assailants.  The  assump- 
tion on  which  Mr.  S.  proceeds — that  the  actions  of  men  are 
the  legitimate  consequence  of  their  belief,  and  of  the  same 
moral  character, — is  as  applicable  to  him  as  to  those  whom 
he  attacks,  and  may,  if  he  is  found  to  be  essentially  defective 
in  any  relation,  be  made  the  instrument  of  confuting  his  faith, 
and  impeaching  his  principles  as  well  as  theirs.  If  he  shows, 
for  example,  that  he  has  not  taken  care  to  ascertain  what  it 
is  that  the  Scriptures  teach  on  the  subject  he  treats,  it  will 
demonstrate  that  instead  of  placing  a  high  estimate  on  the 
knowledge  of  God's  will,  he  regards  it  as  of  little  considera- 
tion; and  that  his  zeal,  accordingly,  to  communicate  the 
gospel  to  the  ignorant,  of  which  he  makes  so  ostentatious  a 
profession,  is  a  false  one.  If  his  views  of  what  the  Scriptures 
teach  are  seriously  mistaken,  it  will  show  that  his  desire  is  not 
in  fact  to  communicate  the  gospel,  but  only  to  impart  to  them 
his  own  erroneous  notions.  If  he  misrepresents  those  whom 
he  attempts  to  convict  of  error,  and  assails  them  with  ground- 
less and  calumniatory  charges,  it  will  prove  that  he  does  not 
recognise  the  obligations  of  truth,  but  holds  that  injustice  and 
detraction  may  be  legitimately  used  for  the  refutation  of  their 
views,  and  interception  of  their  influence.  And,  unfortu- 
nately, Mr.  Steele  has  erred  in  all  these  relations.  He  has 
neglected  to  make  himself  adequately  acquainted  with 
the  subject  which  he  attempts  to  discuss.  He  has  fallen 
into  great  misapprehensions  of  the  teachings  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. He  has  most  seriously  misrepresented  those  whom 
he  assails;  and  it  is  on  this  account  especially  that  we 
ask  attention  to  his  essay.  The  injurious  statements  and 
charges  on  which  he  founds  much  of  his  argument  are  not 
peculiar  to  him.  Similar  misrepresentations  have  been 
publicly  uttered  by  others.  They  have  been  directly  addressed 
to  us,  and  in  terms  of  discourtesy  and  passion,  not  to  say 
audacity  and  insolence,  which  we  should  expect  from  none 
but  the  coarsest  and  most  unscrupulous;  and  indications 
appear  of  an  extensive  combination  to  propagate  them.  It  is 
due,  therefore,  to  the  glory  of  Christ,  against  whose  word  and 
disciples  they  are,  in  fact,  directed,  that  they  should  be  pointed 
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<mt,  and  their  authors  induced  to  withdraw  and  retract  )hem  ; 
or  if  they  persist  in  asserting  and  propagating  them,  that  the 
people  of  God  may  be  furnished  with  the  means  of  judging 
who  it  is  that  yields  or  refuses  a  consistent  and  conscientious 
obedience  to  his  commands.  We  therefore  propose  to  put  the 
question  to  a  fair  and  thorough  trial  in  the  presence  of  that 
Omniscient  Being  whose  honor  it  intimately  respects ;  whose 
truth  does  not  need  the  aid  of  error  for  its  support ;  who  will 
not  accept  their  endeavors  who  undertake  to  promote  his 
cause  by  means  which  his  word  forbids ;  and  who  will  ere  long 
make  known  his  judgment,  and  show  who  they  are  whose 
▼lews  of  his  purposes  and  will  he  approves. 

We  shall  not,  however,  retort  on  Mr.  S.  his  own  argument. 
We  shall  not,  because  he  has  fallen  into  great  errors,  under- 
take to  show  either  that  he  is  a  fanatic,  or  an  enemy  to  the 
gospel.  We  shall  simply  point  out  his  mistakes  and  fallacies, 
and  refute  his  aspersions,  and  leave  our  readers  to  form  their 
own  judgment  of  his  principles  and  motives.  We  transcribe 
his  first  page  : — 

"What  question  can  be  of  greater  practical  importance  to  the 
church  of  Jesus  Christ,  at  a  time  when  so  many  signs  proclaim  the 
day  near  at  hand !  Already  the  millenarian  sees  it  at  the  door,  and 
concentrates  his  plans  and  efforts  upon  those  duties  which  harmonize 
with  such  expectation.  He  feels  dissatisfied  with  the  tardy  and  far 
feaching  plans  of  benevolence,  and  earnestly  demands  that  the  church 
giye  up  her  dreams  of  evangelizing  the  world,  and  hasten  to  gather  in 
the  last  gleanings  of  the  vintage.  In  all  the  aggressive  movements  of 
the  day,  and  the  success  which  has  crowned  them,  he  sees  no  cheering 
indications.  In  his  view  the  world  is  only  waxing  worse ;  the  gospel 
is  only  a  proclamation^  and  not  the  power  of  God  for  the  world's 
salvation ;  and  the  good  for  which  it  was  designed,  is  nearly  accom- 
plished ;  and  nothing  great,  nothing  important  touching  2^on's  prosperity, 
is  to  be  antidpatedy  until  the  Redeemer  shall  come  in  person.  On  the 
contrary,  a  large  portion  of  the  church,  adopting  other  views,  and 
reading  their  duty  in  harmony  with  the  expectation  that,  under  the 
dispensation  of  the  Spirit,  the  heathen  are  to  be  given  to  Christ  for  an 
inheritance,  are  laying  plans  and  combining  their  energies  to  send  the 
gospel  to  every  creature,  confident  that  the  great  harvest  is  yet  to  be 
gathered.  In  their  view  the  cause  is  making  progress,  the  signs 
betoken  success,  and  the  blessing  of  €k>d  upon  their  effi>rfcB  is  the  seal 
of  his  approbation.     They  fimcy  that  the  systems  of  paganism  are 
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beooming  decrepit,  that  the  throne  of  Antichrist  is  tottering,  and  that 
the  year  of  jubilee  is  near. 

**  Views  so  widely  dissimilar  must  exert  widely  dissimilar  effects. 
How  far  the  miUenarian  views,  if  generally  adopted,  would  change  the 
direction  of  the  church  experience  has  not  yet  taught  us,  but  it  seems 
manifest  to  us,  that  the  effect  would  be  dispiriting  and  disastrous  in  the 
extreme.  The  influence  of  opposing  views  may  fairly  be  estimated 
from  the  past  No  era  in  the  history  of  the  church  is  more  clearly 
marked  than  that  of  modem  missions,  and  the  &ct  is  well  established, 
that  the  originators  and  most  active  promoters  of  them  held  the. 
doctrine,  that  the  world  would  be  subjugated  to  Christ  under  the 
dispensation  of  the  Spirit" — P.  657. 


More  unfortunate  indicat^^ns  of  extreme  inacquaintance 
with  his  subject  could  scarcely  be  given  by  a  controversialist, 
who  treats  ignorance  and  error  as  proofs  of  bad  principles^ 
than  that  which  Mr.  Steele  exhibits  in  these  paragraphs. 
He  has  not  extended  his  researches  so  far  even,  it  seems,  as 
to  ieam  the  meaning  of  the  term  millenai*ian.  He  is 
unaware  that  it  is  not  applicable  at  all  to  those  who  hold  the 
views  which  he  employs  it  to  designate.  He  has  no 
consciousness  that  he  himself  belongs  to  one  of  the  classes 
whom  it  is  commonly  and  appropriately  used  to  denote.  He 
employs  it  as  the  appellative  of  those  who  hold  not  only  that 
the  world  is  not  to  be  generally  evangelized  anterior  to 
Christ's  advent,  but  that  the  gospel-dispensation  and  the 
work  of  redemption  are  to  terminate  at  that  epoch, — a  sense 
which  makes  it  synonymous  with  Millerite.  That,  however, 
not  only  is  not  its  meaning,  but,  specifically,  excludes  every 
element  that  enters  into  its  true  signification.  The  term  in 
its  least  specific  sense  means  one  who  believes  in  a  millennium, 
or  thousand  years  of  the  saints'  reign  with  Christ  on  earth, 
without  consideration  whether  that  reign  is  to  be  personal  or 
figurative.  In  this  use  it  is  applicable  to  Mr.  Steele  himself^ 
and  those  at  large  who  suppose  the  millennium  is  to 
precede  Christ's  personal  coming.  In  didactic  and  contro- 
versial works,  generally,  however,  it  is  employed,  in  its  more 
restricted  signification,  to  denote  those  who  hold  that  Christ's 
personal  advent  is  to  precede  the  millennium  ;  that  the 
resurrection  of  the  saints  is  literally  to  take  place  at  that 
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epoch,  and  their  reign  with  him  to  be  personal ;  that  mankind 
are  still  to  live  in  the  natural  body,  and  multiply ;  and  the 
gospel-dispensation  continue  during  the  thousand  years  ; 
and,  finally,  that  the  Israelites  are  then  to  be  restored  and 
re-adopted  as  God's  people,  and  together  with  the  Gentiles 
be  generally  converted.  It  acquired  this  sense  from  the  fact, 
that  these  several  events  are  referred  by  the  Scriptures  to 
that  period,  and  that  they  were  embraced  in  the  views  of  the 
millennium  held  by  those  of  the  Christian  church, — Justin 
Martyr,  Irenseus,  Tertullian,  and  others,  to  whom  the  term 
was  first  applied.  It  is  not  applicable  at  all,  therefore,  to 
those  whom  Mr.  Steele  employs  it  to  denote,  who  hold,  that 
"  the  good"  for  which  the  gospel  "  was  designed,"  is  nearly 
accomplished,  and  that  the  church  should  ''  hasten  to  gather 
in,"  before  Christ  comes,  "  the  last  gleanings  of  the  vintage." 
It  does  not  belong  in  any  sense,  for  example,  to  the  disciples 
of  the  late  Mr.  Miller,  whom  he  perhaps  meant  to  designate 
by  it ;  as  they  specifically  deny  that  the  nations,  generally, 
are  ever  to  be  converted,  or  the  Israelites  restored,  and  hold, 
that  all,  who  at  Christ's  coming  are  unsanctified,  are  to  be 
destroyed,  the  living  saints  universally  glorified,  and,  conse- 
quently, that  the  multiplication  and  redemption  of  the  race 
are  then  absolutely  to  terminate.  The  views  of  the  Millerites, 
instead  of  concurring  with  those  of  the  literal  millenarians, 
resemble  far  more  nearly  those  entertained  by  Mr.  Steele 
himself  and  his  coadjutors  ;  for  the  belief  is  common  to  them, 
1,  that  the  Israelites  are  not  to  be  restored ;  2,  that  the  work 
of  conversion  is  to  terminate  at  Christ's  advent ;  3,  that  the 
gospel-dispensation  is  then  to  end ;  4,  that  the  multiplica- 
tion of  the  race  is  then  to  cease,  and  all  who  have  come 
into  existence  enter  on  their  final  reward ;  5,  and;  conse- 
quently, that  there  is  to  be  but  one  resurrection,  and  one 
judgment.  The  only  difierence  between  them  respects  the 
period  of  the  advent,  and  the  events  that  are  to  precede  it ; 
— the  disciples  of  Mr.  Miller  deeming  it  near,  and  that  the 
nations  are  then,  generally,  to  be,  as  they  now  are,  in 
alienation  from  Christ ;— the  figurative  millenarians,  of  whom 
Mr.  S.  is  one,  holding,  that  it  is  distant  at  least  a  thousand 
years,  and  is  to  be  preceded  by  the  evangelization  of  the 
nations.   On  the  other  hand  the  Millerites  agree  with  the  literal 
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nuUenarians  in  nothing  except  that  Christ's  coming  is  to  pre- 
cede the  world's  conversion.  Such  is  the  issue  of  Mr. 
Steele's  first  movement.  Instead  of  reaching  those  whom  he 
designed  to  overthrow,  he  has  struck  in  the  opposite  direction, 
and  thrust  his  spear  under  the  fifth  rib  of  his  own  system, — 
an  awkward  exploit  for  one  who  proceeds  on  his  principles. 

He  betrays  a  similar  ignorance,  and  has  fallen  into  as 
gross  misstatements  in  his  representation  of  the  views  and 
dispositions  of  millenarians  in  respect  to  the  gospel  and  the 
evangelization  of  the  world.  He  exhibits  them  as  not 
merely  disinclined  and  even  hostile  to  missions,  and  all  other 
endeavors  to  communicate  the  gospel  to  the  nations,  and  as 
disbelieving  that  any  good  is  accomplished,  by  them,  but  as 
absolutely  denying  that  the  gospel  is  the  power  of  God  for  the 
world's  elevation ;  as  regarding  it  as  having  nearly  accom- 
plished all  for  which  it  was  designed ;  and  as  holding,  therefore, 
that  if  the  world  is  to  be  saved,  it  is  to  be  by  a  different  method 
from  that  which  the  gospel  presents ;  and  he  treats  that 
imputed  distaste,  aversion,  and  false  belief,  as  the  natural 
eflfect  of  their  millenarian  faith.  He  says :  ''  The  mille- 
narian"  "feels  dissatisfied  with  the  tardy  and  far  reaching 
{dans  of  benevolence,  and  earnestly  demands  that  the  church 
give  vjf  her  dreams  of  evangelizing  the  world,  and  hasten  to 
gather  in  the  last  gleanings  of  the  vintage.  In  all  the  aggres* 
sive  movements  of  the  day,  and  the  success  which  has 
crowned  them,  he  sees  no  cheering  indications.  In  his  view 
the  world  is  only  waxing  worse  ;  the  gospel  is  only  a  procla- 
maJtiony  not  the  power  of  God  for  the  worhTs  salvation  ;  the 
good  for  which  it  was  designed  is  nearly  accomplished ;  and 
nothing  great,  nothing  important,  touching  Zion's  prosperity, 
is  to  be  anticipated  until  the  Redeemer  shall  come  in  person." 
If  these  representations  are  true,  millenarians  are,  doubtless, 
justly  obnoxious  to  the  reproaches  and  denunciations  with 
which  Mr.  Steele  assails  them.  If  they  are  averse  or  indif- 
ferent to  the  communication  of  the  gospel  to  men,  they 
disregard  a  clear  and  specific  command  of  Christ  If  they 
see  nothing  cheering  in  the  success  which  attends  the  distri- 
bution of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  dissemination  of  religions 
knowledge  in  our  own  and  other  Christian  countries,  and  the 
labors  of  misrionaries  abroad,  and  hold  that  *'  the  world  is 
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only  waxing  worse,"  they  must  believe  that  Grod  has  ceased 
to  attend  his  word  with  a  blessing ;  that  the  work  of  renova- 
tion and  sanctification  is  absolutely  suspended;  that  the 
number,  consequently,  of  the  pious  is  diminished  by  every 
death  of  a  believer,  and  that  the  whole  body,  if  the  process 
continues,  will  soon  be  exterminated ;  and  contradict,  there- 
fore, one  of  the  clearest  teachings  of  the  prophecies  and  most 
essential  elements  of  their  own  system,  that  the  gospel  must 
be  preached  to  all  nations  before  Christ's  coming,  and  that 
there  is,  at  his  advent,  to  be  an  innumerable  multitude  of 
living  believers,  who  are  to  be  changed  to  immortal  and  dwell 
under  his  reign.  If  they  hold  that  the  gospel  is  only  a 
PROCLAMATION',  and  not  the  power  of  God  for  the  worldCs  sal-- 
tMtion  ;  they  then  not  only  controvert  the  apostle's  declara- 
tion that  it  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  every  one 
that  believeth ;  but  as  they  hold  that  men  are  now  actually 
saved,  and  are  hereafter  to  be  saved  in  countless  multitudes, 
they  must  hold  that  they  are  to  be  saved  by  some  other 
method  than  that  through  Christ  which  the  gospel  proposes ; 
and,  therefore,  that  there  are  two  methods  of  redemption ;  and 
consequently  that  Christianity  is  essentially  defective  and 
false.  Such  is  the  monstrous  system  of  folly,  falsehood,  and 
self-contradiction  which  he  exhibits  as  their  faith ;  such  the 
open  war  which  he  represents  them  as  making  on  God's  word 
and  kingdom ! 

What  now  are  his  proofs  of  these  bold  and  sweeping 
charges  ?  If  they  are  just,  they  of  course  can  be  verified.  If 
he  alleges  them  in  good  faith,  he  must  believe  that  he  has  in 
his  possession  adequate  evidences  of  their  truth.  Otherwise 
he  is  a  deliberate  calumniator.  What  then  does  he  offer  in 
their  support  ?  Not  a  solitary  consideration  ;  not  a  shadow 
of  anything  bearing  the  name  of  proof.  He  treats  that  which 
he  avers  as  so  open  and  notorious  a  fact,  that  a  demonstra- 
tion of  its  truth  is  superfluous.  This  is  certainly  extraordi- 
nary. If  he  truly  believes  what  he  affirms ;  if  he  regards 
himself  as  able  to  prove  that  millenarians  are  opposed  to  the 
efforts  which  are  making  to  communicate  the  gospel  to  the 
idolatrous  nations  ;  that  they  believe  that  no  good  is  accom- 
plished by  them ;  that  the  work  of  regenerating  and  sanctify- 
ing men  is  suspended ;  and  that  the  multitudes  and  generations 
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whom  they  hold  are  hereafter  to  be  saved,  are  to  be  saved  by 
some  other  method  than  that  presented  by  the  gospel,  why  is 
it  that  he  neglected  so  efficient  a  method  of  confuting  them, 
and  intercepting  them  from  the  injurious  influence  he  regards 
them  as  exerting?  He  might  have  accomplished  by  it  a 
thousand  fold  more,  than  by  the  unsupported  assertions, 
crude  declamation,  and  false  logic  on  which  he  has  chosen  to 
rely.  Had  he  verified  his  charges — had  he  convicted  the 
millenarians  of  the  monstrous  errors  and  self-contradictions 
which  he  imputes  to  them,  we  venture  to  assert  that  he 
would  not  only  have  wholly  divested  them  of  their  power 
to  mislead  the  church,  but  they  would  themselves  univer- 
sally be  induced  to  abandon  their  system.  There  is  not 
an  individual  among  them  that  would  not  instantly  relinquish 
a  faith  that  was  shown  to  involve  such  absurd  and  unscriptu- 
ral  elements.  The  reason,  however,  that  he  has  offered  no 
proofs  of  his  allegations  is,  that  he  has  none ;  that  they  are 
put  forth  either  in  utter  ignorance,  or  under  the  grossest  infa- 
tuation. They  not  only  are  not  demonstrable  truths;  they 
are  sheer  fabrications.  They  are  not  only  without  the 
slightest  ground  or  color  of  probability;  they  are  in  such 
open  contradiction  to  notorious  facts,  that  unless  retracted, 
they  must  brand  him  and  his  coadjutors  with  the  infamy  of 
deliberate  calumniators.  Let  him  produce  proofs,  if  in  his  pos- 
session, that  millenarians  hold  the  doctrines,  or  pursue  the 
course  which  he  ascribes  to  them.  We  call  on  him,  if  in  his 
power,  to  verify  any  one  of  his  allegations.  Let  him  prove 
that  they  hold  that  ''  the  gospel  is  only  a  proclamation,  and 
not  the  power  of  God  for  the  world's  salvation."  Let  him 
prove  that  on  their  principles  those  whom  they  hold  are  to  be 
saved  during  Christ's  reign  on  the  earth,  are  to  be  saved  by 
some  other  method  than  that  of  the  gospel.  We  challenge 
him  to  produce  the  slightest  evidence  of  either  of  these 
charges.  We  challenge  him  to  prove  that  ^hey  are  not  in 
contradiction  to  the  most  conspicuous  and  indubitable  facts, 
and  do  not  bear  on  their  front  the  stamp  of  gratuitous  and 
infamous  misrepresentation.  Let  him  show,  if  he  can,  that 
they  hold  that  "  the  world  is  only  waxing  worse  ;"  that  they 
"  see  no  cheering  indications  in  the  success"  which  attends 
the  efforts  that  are  made  to  communicate  the  gospel  to  the 
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nations;  that  they  are  '* dissatisfied  with  far-reaching  plans 
of  benevolence/'  ''and  earnestly  demand  that  the  church 
should  give  up  her  dreams  of  evangelizing  the  world."  If  not 
able  to  verify  these  charges  against  them  as  a  body,  let  him, 
if  he  has  the  means,  prove  that  they  are  true  of  any  consi- 
derable number  of  them.  Let  him  name  even  one  conspi- 
cuous individual  among  them  either  in  this  country,  Europe, 
Asia,  or  Africa,  of  whom  they  are  not  wholly  false.  This  is 
certainly  liberal.  His  position  and  that  of  his  coadjutors  is 
truly  pitiable,  if  he  cannot  produce  at  least  one  who  may  be 
considered  as  a  fair  representative  of  them  to  whom  the  impu- 
tation is  applicable.  But  we  go  further.  We  give  him  leave 
to  prove  that  his  accusations  are  not  totally  and  conspicu- 
ously false,  not  only  of  the  millenarians  as  a  body,  and  of 
every  considerable  portion  of  them,  but  of  every  individual 
of  their  number.  We  challenge  him  to  prove  that  they  are 
not  generally  friendly  to  missions  and  other  benevolent  un- 
dertakings ;  that  it  is  not  conspicuously  their  characteristic  ; 
that  they  are  not  accustomed  to  appropriate  to  them  as  large 
a  share  of  their  means  and  time,  and  display  as  deep  an 
interest  in  them  as  any  other  class  of  equal  numbers,  wealth, 
and  opportunity.  Can  anything  more  generous  than  this  be 
demanded  ?  Can  any  easier  terms  be  imagined  for  the  extri- 
cation of  himself  and  his  co-operators  from  a  discreditable 
position  ?  Can  a  more  unenviable  predicament  be  conceived 
than  that  which  they  will  occupy  if  unable  to  meet  even  this 
condition  ? 

We,  however,  shall  not  wait  either  for  his  proof  or  retrac- 
tion, but  proceed  to  show  that  his  imputations  are  in  every 
relation  false. 

We  have  read  a  large  share  of  the  works  that  have  been 
published  by  millenarians  on  their  views  during  the  last  fifty 
years,  to  say  nothing  of  those  of  an  earlier  date— enough, 
undoubtedly,  tp  furnish  a  fair  and  ample  view  of  their 
opinions  and  sentiments,  and  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  have 
never  met  in  them  the  slightest  indication  of  aversion,  or 
indifference  to  missions,  and  other  Scriptural  methods  of  com- 
municating religious  knowledge  to  the  ignorant  and  perishing. 
So  far  from  it,  they  are  universally  and  heartily  favorable  to 
them. 
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Since  this  charge  was  made  against  us  several  months  ago, 
in  the  manner  to  which  we  have  alluded,  we  have  stated  it  to 
a  very  considerable  number  of  men  of  education  who  are 
themselves  millenarians,  and  who  are  extensively  acquainted 
with  others  of  that  class,  and  inquired  whether  they  themselves 
are  hostile  or  adverse  to  missions  and  other  measures  for  the 
communication  of  the  gospel  to  the  unevangelized,  and 
whether  they  know,  or  have  ever  known,  a  millenarian 
who  was  opposed  or  indifferent  to  them.  We  have  put  the 
question  to  Presbyterians,  Episcopalians,  Congregationalists, 
Baptists,  Methodists,  Jews,  and  Gentiles,  residing  in  the  east- 
em,  middle,  western,  and  southern  states,  and  the  response 
has  been  uniformly  in  the  negative.  The  charge  has  in  every 
instance  been  treated  as  a  gratuitous  and  shameless  libel. 

We  have  stated  the  accusation  also  to  persons  from  abroad 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  millenarians  of  Great  Britain, 
and  are  familiar  with  their  works,  and  inquired  whether  it  is 
in  any  d^ree  verifiable  of  them  ;  and  the  answer,  as  we  were 
aware  it  would  be,  has  been  in  the  most  emphatic  manner  in 
the  n^ative.  There  is  no  body  of  men  in  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  against  whom  the  charge  would  be  more  totally 
false  and  preposterous.  They  are  distinguished  for  their 
activity  and  heartiness  in  all  the  great  measures  of  the  period 
for  the  promotion  of  religion  at  home,  and  the  spread  of  the 
gospel  abroad ;  and  have  been  from  the  institution  of  Sunday 
schools,  Bible  societies.  Tract  societies,  and  domestic  and 
foreign  missions.  These  facts  are  so  notorious  as  to  make  the 
denial  or  doubt  of  them  altogether  discreditable. 

We  have  made  inquiry  also  in  respect  to  the  views  of  the 
missionaries  themselves,  who  have  gone  from  Great  Britain, 
and  are  now  employed  in  endeavoring  to  make  known  the 
gospel  to  the  heathen,  and  have  learned  from  the  most  reli- 
able witnesses  that  a  large  proportion  both  of  the  missionaries 
from  that  country,  now  laboring  in  Asia  and  Africa,  and  of 
the  zealous  and  efficient  friends  and  supporters  of  missions 
residing  in  those  countries,  are  themselves  millenarians ;  and 
80  far  from  being  obstructed  in  their  work  by  their  views  of 
the  divine  purposes,  derive  from  them  their  most  efficient 
encouragement  and  support. 

Several  of  the  missionaries  also  from  this  country  to  India 
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and  China  are  millenarians.  Thus  ample  and  conspicuous 
are  the  proofs  of  the  utter  falsehood  of  his  representation  that 
they  are  hostile  to  missions  and  other  measures  for  the 
instruction  and  conv^irsion  of  men. 

The  charge  that  in  their  "  view  the  gospel  is  only  a  procla- 
mation, and  not  the  power  of  (rod  for  the  world's  salvation/' 
and  implied  representation  thereby  that  they  must  hold  that 
the  conversion  of  the  nations,  which  they  expect  during  the 
millennium,  must  be  accomplished  by  some  other  method  than 
that  which  the  gospel  proposes,  is  equally  false  and  injurious. 

The  millenarians  of  this  country  are,  as  a  body,  beyond  all 
question,  emphatically  evangelical.  They  hold,  we  will  ven- 
ture to  assert,  without  one  exception,  that  Christ  is  the  only 
Redeemer  of  men,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  their  only  regenerator 
and  sanctifier ;  and  that  -there  is  no  method  of  salvation 
except  that  by  faith,  repentance,  and  love,  which  is  profposed 
in  the  New  Testament.  They  hold,  as  far  as  we  have  the 
means  of  judging,  at  least  as  respectable  a  rank  in  theolc^cal 
knowledge  and  general  cultivation,  as  any  other  class  in  the 
church,  and  are  as  distinguished  for  piety,  activity  in  duty, 
and  usefulness.  There  is,  indeed,  no  other  body  probably  so 
free  of  persons  of  a  questionable  faith.  There  is  not  among 
them,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  affirming,  a  single  individual 
who  deni^  the  deity  of  Christ.  There  is  not  one  who  denies 
his  expiation.  There  is  not  one  who  denies  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  renew  and  sanctify  the  mind.  There  is  not 
one,  we  presume,  who  denies  that  justification  is  by  faith,  and 
only  by  faith,  in  Christ,  in  the  relation  in  which  he  is  proposed 
in  the  gospel  as  the  Redeemer  of  men  by  his  expiatory  sacri- 
fice. There  is  not  one  who  does  not  hold  that  salvation  is 
wholly  of  grace ;  nor,  finally,  that  does  not  receive  the  great 
doctrines  generally  of  redemption.  Not  an  individual  can  be 
found  among  them,  we  are  sure,  who  denies  the  inspiration  of 
the  Scriptures;  not  one  who  does  not  regard  them  as  the 
authoritative  and  only  rule  of  faith.  The  disciples  of  Sweden- 
borg,  Kant,  Hegel,  Schleiermacher,  those  who  question  the 
inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  those  who  reject  the  deity  and 
expiation  of  Christ,  those  who  deny  the  power  of  Gknl  to  renew 
the  mind,  those  who  deny  the  possibility  of  proving  the  being 
of  Grod, — all,  in  a  word,  who  regard  God  and  the  universe  as 
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merely  ideal,  and  Christianity  as  wholly  subjective, — ^belong  to 
the  opposite  party,  and  they  are  among  the  contemners  and 
calumniators  of  those  who  receive  the  Scriptural  doctrine  of 
the  millennium. 

That  such  is  the  faith  also  of  the  millenarians  of  England 
is  a  fact  of  too  general  notoriety  to  need  any  demonstration. 
They  constitute,  in  a  large  degree,  the  class  in  the  English 
establishment,  who  are  usually  denominated  evangelical. 
They  are  characterized  as  a  body  by  faith  in  the  great  truths 
of  the  gospel,  zeal  and  fidelity  in  proclaiming  them,  and  dili- 
gence in  cultivating  the  piety  of  their  people.  Of  the  great 
number  of  books  which  they  have  published,  a  large  propor- 
tion are  practical,  and  many  hold  a  high  rank  in  excellence, 
and  have  a  large  circulation.  The  late  Mr.  Bickersteth's 
works,  which  extend  to  nearly  twenty  volumes,  and  are  largely 
known  in  this  country,  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  specimen  of 
them. 

The  millenarians  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  also,  it  is  well 
known,  are  of  the  same  character,  and  among  the  most  labo- 
rious, faithful,  and  successful  in  the  sacred  office.  It  is  this 
large  body  of  truly  excellent  men,  occupying  a  highly  con- 
spicuous station,  and  exerting  a  vast  and  most  beneficial 
influence  on  the  churches  not  only  in  the  British  isles,  but 
throughout  the  provinces  of  that  great  empire,  whom  Mr. 
Steele  and  his  coadjutors  think  proper  to  brand  with  the 
infamous  charge  of  regarding  '*  the  gospel  as  only  a  proclama- 
tion, iand  not  the  power  of  God  for  the  world's  salvation ;"  and 
as  in  eflfect,  therefore,  holding  that  if  any  are  saved  it  must  be 
by  some  other  method  than  that  of  faith  in  the  Redeemer. 

So  much  for  his  accusations.  He  is  equally  at  fault  also 
in  the  assumption  that  "  the  millenarian  views "  naturally 
exert  the  evil  influences  which  he  ascribes  to  them,  and,  **  if 
generally  adopted,"  would  give  birth  to  eflfects  that  would  be 
"dispiriting  and  disastrous  in  the  extreme."  There  are 
speculative  views,  undoubtedly,  and  systems  of  faith,  that, 
unless  intercepted,  or  modified  by  extraordinary  causes,  must 
natorally  generate  a  total  indisposition  and  aversion  to 
misnons,  and  all  other  efforts  for  the  instruction  and 
conversion  of  men.  Such,  for  example,  is  the  theory  of 
moral  agency,  which  denies  to  God  the  power  of  preventing 
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men  from  sinning  by  the  renewing  and  sanctifying  influences 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  any  other  agent  or  means.  It  must, 
necessarily,  in  proportion  as  it  has  its  legitimate  effect, 
annihilate  the  feeling  of  duty,  and  extinguish  all  inducement 
to  make  exertions  for  the  salvation  of  the  perishing ;  as  it  not 
only  exhibits  all  means  themselves  as  altogether  inefficacious, 
and  God  as  wholly  incapable,  either  of  rendering  them  eflective, 
or  restraining  and  sanctifying  the  mind  without  them,  but 
divests  his  commands  also  to  preach  the  gospel  to  all  nations 
of  authority,  by  representing  him  as  infinitely  imperfect 
and  inadequate  to  exercise  the  government  he  has  instituted, 
or  fill  the  office  he  has  assumed  of  ruling  and  blessing  the  uni- 
verse. Under  such  a  belief,  by  which  there  cannot,  by  any  pos- 
sibility, be  any  connexion  between  teaching  and  conversion,  it 
were  preposterous  to  make  exertions  to  lead  men  to  repentance 
and  faith ;  and  if  persons  accordingly,  who  hold  that  doctrine, 
engage  in  the  support  of  missions,  or  other  institutions,  for 
the  instruction  and  reformation  of  the  ignorant  and  irreli- 
gious, it  is  infallibly  certain  that  they  contradict  their 
principles ;  and  it  may  be  taken  for  granted,  that  the  real  motive 
by  which  they  are  prompted,  is  not  the  salvation  of  others, 
but  the  benefit  of  themselves,  either  by  the  reputation  and 
influence  it  gives,  or  the  means  it  indirectly  furnishes  of 
gaining  some  selfish  end. 

Such  also  is  the  theory  of  our  perceptive  faculties  which 
represents  the  material  world,  fellow-creatures,  God,  and  all 
exterior  to  the  mind  that  pertains  to  them,  as  merely  concep- 
tional,  and  denies,  therefore,  that  there  is  either  any  gospel 
to  communicate,  or  nations  to  be  converted.  If  Jehovah, 
Jupiter,  and  Juggernaut  are  held  to  be  alike  mere  ideas,  it 
not  only  cannot  possibly  be  thought  to  be  of  importance, 
that  one  rather  than  the  others  should  be  the  object  of 
religious  regard ;  but  it  must  be'  held  to  be  absurd  and  self- 
contradictious  to  regard  either  as  a  real  deity,  and  honor  it 
with  trust  and  adoration.  If  mankind  themselves,  and  the 
gospel,  are  mere  forms  of  thought  existing  only  in  the  minds 
that  conceive  them,  the  scheme  of  converting  them  to 
Christianity  by  bibles,  missions,  and  other  means  of  instruction 
and  persuasion,  is  solecistical  and  ridiculous.  The  zealot  who 
wishes  to  achieve  that  change  has  only  to  alter  his  own  idea, 
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and  conceive  of  them  as  christianized,  and  the  work  is 
acconnplished.  ^ 

In  like  manner  the  belief  that  language  is  inadequate  to 
a  determinate  expression  of  thought,  that  it  is  of  such  vague- 
ness and  uncertainty  of  meaning  that  it  cannot  be  made  the 
instrument  of  an  unequivocal  and  clear  statement  of  doctrinal 
truths,  must  preclude  a  disposition  to  attempt  to  communicate 
the  gospel  to  the  nations.  How  can  they  have  such  a 
disposition,  when,  by  their  theory,  they  have  no  certainty 
what  the  gospel  teaches,  and  none  that  that  which  it  teaches, 
whatever  it  is,  can  be  expressed,  and  be  made  the  object  of 
faith  ? 

Those  also  who  deny,  that  there  are  any  proofs  of  Grod's 
being,  and  hoM,  that  his  existence  must  be  assumed  without 
evidence,  on  the  mere  ground  that  the  supposition  of  such  a 
cause  is  necessary  to  the  moral  and  logical  wants  of  the 
mind,  most,  naturally,  be  indisposed  to  exertions  for  the 
evangelization  of  the  nations,  as  the  announcement  itself  of 
their  faith,  they  must  see,  would  inevitably  preclude  them 
from  success.  With  what  hope  could  a  disciple  of  that 
creed  undertake  a  mission  to  the  heathen  to  communi- 
cate to  them  the  revelation  which  God  has  made,  when 
the  first  fact  he  would  be  required  to  state  to  them,  would 
be,  that  there  are  no  evidences  whatever  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Deity  from  whom  the  revelation  is  alleged  to 
have  come,  and  that  they  must  begin  the  process  of  conver- 
sion, therefore,  by  dismissing  their  inherited  faith,  and, 
without  any  reason  whatever,  assuming  the  existence  of  the 
God  whose  ambassador  he  claimed  to  be,  and  the  authenticity 
of  the  message  he  was  to  address  to  them  as  from  him  ? 
Mr.  Steele  knows  where  to  look  for  these  several  classes. 
They  are  not  among  those  whom  he  assails. 

But  there  are  no  such  impediments  in  the  belief  of  millenarians 
toexertions  for  the  instruction  and  conversion  of  mankind.  God 
and  men  are  to  them  realities,  not  mere  assumptions  or  "forms 
of  thought."  They  hold,  that  Jehovah  is  an  actual  self-exist- 
ence of  the  infinite  perfections,  the  universal  relations,  the 
supreme  rights  which  the  Scriptures  ascribe  to  him.  They 
regard  men  as  actual  beings,  and  of  the  nature,  relationship 
to  him»  character,  and  condition,  that  are  afikmed  of  them  in 
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the  Scriptures,  and  hold,  accordingly,  that  God  has  a  right  to 
impose  laws  on  them,  and  that  they  are  under  obligation  to 
obey  his  will ;  and  thence  that  it  is  their  duty,  on  the  ground 
of  his  command,  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  nations.  They 
regard  the  Scriptures  as  a  real  revelation  from  God,  and  the 
language  and  signs,  through  which  they  are  expressed,  as 
perfectly  intelligible  and  determinate  ;  and  hold,  therefore, 
that  their  truths  may  be  communicated  with  ease  and 
certainty  to  the  unevangelized.  They  hold,  also,  that  the 
method  of  redemption  through  Christ  is  real,  and  suited  to 
the  end  for  which  it  is  instituted ;  and  that  the  gospel  is 
accordingly  in  fact,  and  is  ever  to  be,  the  power  of  God  unto 
salvation  to  every  one  that  believeth.  And,  finally,  they 
regard  the  Spirit  of  God  as  able  to  renew  and  sanctify  who- 
ever he  pleases,  and  hold,  that  he  has  actually  renewed  all  who 
have  heretofore  been  converted,  and  will  regenerate  all  who 
shall  hereafter  become  partakers  of  salvation.  It  is,  there- 
fore, not  only  perfectly  consonant  with  their  principles  to 
preach  the  gospel,  distribute  the  Scriptures,  and  use  all 
other  proper  means  for  the  instruction  and  conversion  of 
men,  but  they  are  prompted  to  it  by  every  species  of  effective 
consideration : — ^the  command  of  God,  his  power  to  make 
their  labor  successful,  his  promise  of  a  blessing,  the  adapted- 
ness  of  the  means  they  use  to  the  end  at  which  they  aim,  and 
the  fact  that  God  actually  accompanies  these  means  with  the 
renewmg  and  sanctifying  influences  of  his  Spirit. 

The  fact  that  the  world  is  not  to  be  universally  converted 
by  the  means  they  and  others  use,  and  are  to  employ  anterior 
to  Christ's  coming,  is  no  obstacle  whatever,  as  Mr.  S.  ima- 
gines, to  their  using  them.  Their  duty  to  preach  the  gospel 
does  not  depend  at  all  on  the  question  whether  God  is  to  make 
their  labors  the  means  of  the  universal  conversion  of  the 
nations  Their  obligation  to  obey  his  command  is  absolute ; 
it  is  his  to  determine  whom  he  will  lead  to  faith  and  repent- 
ance, and  make  partakers  of  salvation.  Nor  does  their 
belief,  that,  anterior  to  Christ's  coming,  the  number  to  be 
saved  is  to  be,  as  it  has  heretofore  been,  comparatively  small, 
impair  their  feeling  of  the  authority  of  that  command,  or 
repress  their  zeal  to  fulfil  it,  any  more  than  the  conviction 
that  they  are  to  meet  but  partial  success  obstructs  and  dis- 
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courages  men  in  other  undertakings.  No  minister  of  the 
gospel  who  is  intrusted  with  the  care  of  a  congregation  already 
christianized,  is  withheld  from  discharging  the  duties  of  his 
office  by  the  knowledge  that  every  individual  is  not  to  be 
converted  whom  he  addresses.  No  philanthropist  is  pre- 
vented from  endeavoring  to  relieve  the  wants,  remove  the 
ignorance,  or  reform  the  morals  of  the  miserable  and  vicious, 
by  the  certainty  that  he  is  not  to  accomplish  all  at  which  he 
aims.  No  physician  is  withheld  from  employing  remedies 
for  the  restoration  of  the  sick  by  the  consideration,  that  he 
has  no  assurance,  nor  probability,  that  they  will  be  universally 
efficacious.  What  can  be  more  absurd  than  to  assume  that 
the  certainty  of  but  partial  success  in  their  efforts  must  act 
as  a  check  on  millenarians  any  more  than  any  other  class  of 
men  ?  Mr.  Steele  himself,  and  those  who  concur  with  him, 
do  not  expect  the  conversion  of  all  whom  their  influence 
may  reach.  Instead,  the  immediate  results  which  they  anti- 
cipate, are  but  slight,  compared  with  the  christianization  of 
the  world.  They  act  under  as  absolute  a  limitation  of  their 
hopes,  for  the  present,  as  millenarians  themselves.  Why 
then  should  not  the  narrowness  of  their  expectations  prove  as 
dispiriting  and  disastrous  as  that  of  the  millenarians? 
What  can  be  more  inconsiderate  than  thus  to  offer  objections 
that  are  as  applicable  to  himself,  and  to  men  of  all  other 
beliefs  and  pursuits,  as  to  those  whom  he  assails  ?  If,  how- 
ever, the  ground,  on  which  he  argues,  is  legitimate, — if  the 
expectation  of  the  speedy  and  general  conversion  of  the 
nations  is  essential  as  a  motive  to  communicate  the  gospel 
to  them, — ^then  that  motive  is  enjoyed  by  the  millenarians  in 
an  immeasurably  higher  degree  than  the  anti-millennialist, 
as  the  millenarian  looks  for  their  conversion  at  the  advent  of 
Christ,  and  regards  the  communication  to  them  of  the  gospel 
as  the  immediate  precursor  of  his  appearance.  The  con- 
summation of  his  desires  is  to  him,  therefore,  near  and  sure, 
just  in  proportion  to  the  rapidity  with  which  the  gospel  is 
made  known  to  the  unevangelized.  Mr.  Steele  and  his  party 
can  look  for  no  such  speedy  triumph.  For  aught  that  can  be 
proved,  or  rendered  probable,  on  their  scheme,  many  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  years  may  pass  ere  the  whole  world  is 
converted.  At  the  pace  at  which  the  work  is  now 
VOL.  III.— iro.  I.  2 
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proceeding,  millions  of  ages  would  bring  it  no  nearer  a  con- 
summation, as  the  apostasy  of  the  church  is  advancing  on  a 
scale  that  more  than  counterbalances  the  conversion  of  the 
heathen.  Indeed,  if  Christ  is  not  to  come  anterior  to  the 
conversion  of  the  world,  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  it  is 
never  to  be  converted :  as  it  is  expressly  revealed,  that  the 
man  of  sin,  and  the  powers  denoted  by  the  wild  beast  of  ten 
horns,  are  to  continue  in  the  christianized  world,  and  make 
war  on  the  saints,  and  idolatry  continue  in  the  pagan, 
until  he  comes  and  destroys  them.  Dan.  viii.  9-14,  19-27 ; 
Rev.  xix.  11-21 ;  Isaiah  ii.  10-21. 

Mr.  Steele  is  wholly  unauthorized  also  in  the  representation 
that  the  work  of  missions  had  its  origin  in  the  persuasion, 
that  the  world  is  to  be  converted  through  the  labors  of  the 
church,  anterior  to  the  coming  of  Christ,  and  owes  to  it  all 
the  support  it  has  received.     He  says  : — 

^  The  influence  of  the  opposiDg  views  may  fiurly  be  estimated  from 
the  past  No  era  in  the  history  of  the  church  is  more  clearly  marked 
than  that  of  modem  missions,  and  the  &ct  is  well  established,  that  the 
originators  and  most  active  promoters  of  them  held  the  doctrine,  thai 
the  world  would  be  sul^ugated  to  Christ  under  the  dispensation  of  the 
Spirit.    ....    They  acted  under  a  sense  of  responsibility  for  the 

accomplishment  of  this Can   it   now  be  belieyed  that 

such  fruits  have  sprung  from  an  error  so  important  as  that  of  miat^ilcing 
the  object  of  the  present  dispensation,  and  the  great  end  of  Christ's 
second  appearance  I " — ^P.  658. 

It  certainly  has  sprung  from  an  error,  if  Mr.  Steele's  state- 
ment is  just,  as  according  to  his  representation  it  has  been 
totally  disconnected  with  Christ's  command  to  preach  the 
gospel  to  all  nations,  and  had  its  whole  ground  in  a  false  con- 
ception of  his  purposes.  But  it  is  in  the  utmost  degree  mis^ 
taken  and  unjust  to  assign  it  that  origin.  It  had  its  ground 
indisputably  in  Christ's  command.  It  was  undertaken 
supremely  in  obedience  to  him,' and  the  issue  referred  at  every 
step  to  his  sovereign  pleasure.  No  heavier  accusation  can  be 
brought  against  them  than  to  assert  that  had  they  not  expected 
absolute  success  they  would  not  have  attempted  a  compliance 
with  his  wilL    Had  that  been  the  ground  on  which  they  pro- 
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oeeded,  the  disappointment  and  confutation  which  they  met 
at  every  step,  would  soon  have  led  them  to  abandon  the  under- 
taking.    The  fact,  accordingly,  that  foreign  missions  are  sus- 
tained, and   are  to  be  sustained,  notwithstanding  they  are 
attended  with  no  greater  measure  of  success  than  similar 
labors  among  those  who  are  already  acquainted  with   the 
gospel,  shows  that  they  are  not  prompted  by  the  expectation 
that  they  are  to  be  made  the  means  of  salvation  to  all  whom 
they  affect,  any  more  than  the  support  of  ministers  in  the 
churches  at  home  has  its  ground  in  such  an  expectation.  That 
many  who  contribute  to  both  objects  imagine  that  the  world 
is  to  be  converted  by  these  means,  and  anterior  to  Christ's 
advent,  we  do  not  dispute.     That  they  are  taught  with  the 
utmost  assurance  by  many  of  the  advocates  of  missions  that 
that  is  the  representation  of  the  Scriptures,  and  urged  on  the 
ground  of  it  to  give  their  property  and  labors  to  the  object,  we 
are  aware,  and  that  it  has  had  a  degree  of  influence  in  prompt- 
ing donations  we  do  not  doubt.     We  have  ourselves  repeat- 
edly heard  the  declaration  uttered  with  an  audacity  of  assur- 
ance far  worthier  of  a  fanatic  than  a  minister  of  Jesus  Christ ; 
"  Give  us  the  money  and  we  will  convert  the  world.     We  have 
the  men ;  all  we  need  is  money ;"  and  the  representation — in 
order  to  induce  contributions,  that  the  question  whether  the 
thousands  and  millions  of  the  heathen  who  were  perishing 
were  to  be  saved  or  lost,  depended  on  the  decision  the  hearers 
should  make  to  give  or  withhold  their  property,  and  that  if 
they  denied  it  they  would  be  guilty  of  the  destruction  of  those 
who  should  be  lost,   and   held  responsible  for  it  at  God's 
tribunal.     At  other  times  we  have  heard  it  affirmed  with  equal 
presumption,  "  What  we  need  is  not  money,  but  men.     The 
church  is  ready  to  contribute  the  money.     Give  us  the  men, 
and  we  will  convert  the  world."   But  these  shocking  extrava- 
gances do  not  prove  that  the  whole  work  of  missions  has  its 
ground  in  that  false  belief;  nor  does  the  fact  that  those  repre- 
sentations, and  the  momentary  enthusiasm  they  have  excited, 
have  induced  a  share  of  the  contributions  that  have  been  made 
to  the  object,  prove  that  their  general  and  ultimate  influence 
is  not  "  dispiriting  and  disastrous  in  the  extreme."     Instead, 
one  of  the  great  difficulties  with  which  missionary  societies 
have  now  to  contendi  undoubtedly  springs  from  the  falsifica- 
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tion  of  those  presumptuous  promises,  and  the  expectations 
excited  by  them.  The  total  disappointment  of  the  anticipa- 
tions with  which  the  minds  of  thousands  were  filled  has  not 
only  swept  away  that  inducement,  but  inspired  a  distrust  in  a 
degree,  if  not  of  the  whole  undertaking,  at  least  of  the  views 
on  which  it  is  conducted ;  and  the  evil,  we  apprehend,  will  con- 
tinue to  be  felt,  until  that  false  expectation  is  abandoned,  and 
the  church  led  to  obey  Christ's  injunction  from  regard  to  his 
will,  and  in  submission  to  his  sovereignty  to  whom  it  belongs 
to  give  or  withhold  as  he  pleases  the  influences  of  the  Spirit  on 
which  the  eflicacy  of  the  truth  depends. 

Nor  is  the  fact  that  men  engage  in  the  support  of  missions, 
and  make  ostentatious  professions  of  interest  in  their  success, 
any  proof,  as  Mr.  S.*  seems  to  assume,  that  the  end  at  which 
they  aim  is  the  conversion  of  men.  It  is  well  known  that 
some  who  take  an  active  part  in  advocating  them,  do  not  even 
believe  that  men  are  converted  by  the  influences  of  the  Spirit, 
but  have  spent  a  large  share  of  their  lives  in  endeavoring  to 
convince  the  churches  that  it  is  impossible  to  prove  that  God 
can  prevent  men  from  sinning  by  any  agency  or  means  what- 
ever. Such,  it  is  notorious,  is  the  faith  of  the  party  to  which 
one  who  was  lately  appointed  to  preach  the  anniversary  sermon 
of  a  missionary  society  belongs.  What  can  be  more  absurd  than 
to  suppose  that  their  object  is  to  accomplish  what  they  hold 
has  never  been  achieved,  and  is  alike  impracticable  to  &od 
and  to  man?  Their  zeal  and  liberality  plainly  have  their 
origin  in  some  other  aim.  It  is  well  known  that  several  years 
since  one  holding  a  high  position  in  the  same  society,  in  order 
to  induce  both  the  believers  and  deniers  of  the  Spirit's  power 
to  renew  the  mind,  to  continue  to  unite  in  its  support,  pro- 
mulged  the  doctrine  that  such  difierences  on  that  and  other 
subjects  are  no  sufficient  obstacle  to  their  co-operation  in 
sending  missionaries  without  any  consideration  what  their 
doctrinal  views  are ;  that  all  that  is  necessary  as  a  ground  of 
harmony  is,  an  admission  of  the  facts  taught  in  the  Scriptures ; 
that  the  views  that  are  formed  of  the  nature  and  causes  of 
those  facts  belong  to  the  philosophy  of  Christianity,  not  to 
Christianity  itself,  and  are  not,  therefore,  proper  matters  for 
the  cognisance  of  a  society  whose  object  is  simply  to  commu* 
nicate  the  gospel  to  the  heathen :  and  he  found  many  apolo- 
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gists  and  supporters.  On  that  theory,  however,  persons  who 
deny  every  fundamental  doctrine  of  redemption,  and  regard 
religion  as  a  system  of  mere  oaturalism,  are  as  eligible  to  the 
office  of  missionaries  as  those  who  hold  the  faith  delivered  to 
the  saints.  ^  He,  for  example,  who  admits  that  Jesus  Christ 
died,  admits,  according  to  that  scheme,  all  that  belongs  to 
Christianity  in  respect  to  his  death.  The  question  whether 
he  died  in  innocence  or  guilt,  as  a  sacrifice  for  men,  or  as  a 
mere  malefactor,  is  a  question  of  philosophy,  and,  therefore, 
of  no  consideration.  He,  in  like  manner,  who  admits  the  fact 
that  the  blind  received  sight,  the  deaf  hearing,  the  sick  health, 
the  dead  life,  admits  all  that  is  the  object  of  Christian  faith. 
Whether  their  cures  were  wrought  by  the  finger  of  God,  or 
by  Beelzebub,  is  a  mere  question  of  philosophy,  and  therefore 
of  no  religious  significance :  and  so  of  every  essential  truth  of 
revelation.  On  his  principles  the  most  unreserved  and  auda- 
cious infidelity  is  no  disqualification  for  the  office  of  a  mis- 
sionary, and  the  employment  of  infidels  as  missionaries  for  the 
evangelization  of  the  heathen,  no  reason  that  the  people  of 
God  should  not  unite  in  sending  and  supporting  them.  Can 
any  one  suppose  that  his  object  was  the  conversion  of  the 
nations  ?  Do  not  the  love  of  conspicuity,  ambition  of  power, 
party  spirit,  furnish  a  far  more  probable  explanation  of  his 
zeal  ?  There  are  many  others  also  who  take  a  part  in  the 
support  of  missions  who  cannot  be  regarded  as  prompted  by 
a  desire  of  the  conversion  of  men.  Some  are  the  disciples  of 
Kant,  and  do  not  believe  in  the  reality  either  of  God  or  man. 
Some  are  neologists,  and  doubt  the  inspiration  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, reject  Christ's  miracles,  and  deny  his  expiation,  and  the 
justification  of  believers  by  his  merits.  Their  co-operation, 
and  the  officious  pretences  of  zeal  which  they  sometimes  make, 
have  their  origin  doubtless  in  the  reputation  if  gives,  the 
gratification  it  yields  their  love  of  notoriety,  or  some  other 
sinister  motive ;  not  in  their  desire  for  the  salvation  of  men. 
There  is  the  same  mixture  of  evil  with  good  in  this,  as  in  other 
religious  and  benevolent  works.  That  bad  men  thus  engage 
in  it,  and  find  in  it  a  theatre  for  the  gratification  of  their 
vanity,  ambition,  or  party  spirit ;  that  there  is  a  large  infusion 
of  error  in  the  views  on  which  it  is  conducted ;  that  many  un- 
authorized expectations  are  entertained ;  is  no  proof  whatever 
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that  the  great  object  and  eflfect  is  not  generally  after  all  the 
communication  of  the  gospel.  It  is  no  proof  that  most  who 
are  engaged  in  it  are  not  true  disciples  of  Christ,  and  prompted 
by  love  and  submission  to  him.  It  is  no  proof  that  the  mis- 
sionaries are  not  generally  well  qualified  for  their  work,  and 
do  not  discharge  its  duties  with  zeal  and  fidelity.  It  does  not 
tarnish  the  beauty  of  the  self-denial,  devotedness,  and  fortitude, 
which  many  of  them  have  displayed,  nor  eclipse  the  grandeur 
with  which  they  have  been  invested,  as  they  have  closed  their 
conflict  and  ascended  to  the  glories  of  heaven.  These  are 
characteristics  indisputably  that  have  distinguished  them,  shed 
a  lustre  over  their  work,  and  endeared  them  beyond  any  others 
of  the  age,  to  God's  people.  But  it  does  prove  the  error  and  folly 
of  treating  a  mere  zealous  approval  and  support  of  missions  as 
an  indubitable  criterion  of  piety,  or  the  truth  or  falsehood  of 
views  that  are  entertained  of  God's  purposes. 

After  these  injurious  representations  of  the  doctrines  and 
dispositions  of  millenarians,  and  of  the  influence  of  their 
belief,  Mr.  S.  proceeds  to  confirm  his  views  of  the  divine 
designs,  by  a  variety  of  considerations  that  are  marked  by 
similar  misconceptions  and  errors.  He  first  alleges  that  the 
theory  that  the  world  is  to  be  converted  by  the  means  now 
employed  anterior  to  Christ's  coming,  is  "  in  admirable  har- 
mony with  the  general  object  and  plan  of  redemption ;"  and 
on  the  ground  that  otherwise  Satan  will  not  be  defeated  by 
Christ.  But  his  argument  is  founded  wholly  on  the  false 
assumption,  that  if  the  world  is  not  rescued  from  Satan's 
dominion  before  Christ's  advent,  it  will  not  be  extricated  firom 
his  power  at  all.     He  says : — 

**The  truth  and  honor  of  Jehovah  are  both  engaged  to  trample 
Satan  under*  foot,  and  give  the  heritage  to  his  beloved  son.  How  is 
this  to  be  accomplished  ?  ....  If  Satan  continue  to  the  end,  lord  of 
this  world,  as  he  has  been  hitherto,  how  is  he  despoiled  of  his  usurpa- 
tion ?  If  he  hold  his  dominion  tu  long  as  the  world  stands,  will  he  not 
seem  to  have  maintained  his  supremacy  ?" — P.  659. 

But  the  world  is  not  to  be  destroyed,  nor  the  nations  of  the 
living  exterminated  at  Christ's  coming.  There  never  was  a 
grosser  or  more  extraordinary  mistake.     It  is  explicitly  fore- 
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shown  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  that  the  nations 
are  to  sarvive  his  advent ;  that  he  is  then  to  be  invested  with 
dominion  over  them,  and  that  they  are  to  be  converted  and 
live  obediently  under  his  reign.    Thus,  at  the  sound  of  the 
seventh  trumpet,  it  was  announced  by  a  voice  from  heaven, 
iifimjfiksia  rwt  xodifMu  "  the  monarchy  of  the  earth'*  is  our  Lord's, 
and  the  throne  on  which  he  is  to  reign,  it  was  proclaimed  at 
his  birth,  is  the  throne  of  David.     It  is  accordingly  afterwards 
shown  in  the  Revelation  that  the  nations  are  to  bring  their 
honor  into  the  new  Jerusalem,  which  he  is  to  lighten  with  the 
efiiilgence  of  his  glory.    It  is  announced  also  by  Daniel,  that 
the  dominion  with  which  he  is  to  be  invested  at  his  advent,  is 
to  be  in  order  that  "  all  people,  nations,  and  languages  should 
serve  him ;  that  his  kingdom  is  to  be  under  the  whole  heaven, 
not  in  heaven  itself;  and  that  his  dominion  is  to  be  an  ever- 
lasting dominion,  and  his  kingdom  that  which  shall  not  be 
destroyed.''    And  it  is  by  this  perfect  extrication  of  the  race 
from  the  sway  of  Satan,  redemption  from  the  curse  of  the 
apostasy,  and  subjection  to  Christ's  sceptre,  that  that  malig- 
nant being  is  to  be  defeated.    Could  any  other  scheme  of 
government  involve  so  majestic  a  triumph  over  him  ?    Were 
the  world  to  be  destroyed,  as  Mr.  S.  expects,  it  is  to  be 
because  Satan  has  held  dominion  over  it ;  or  the  race  inter- 
cepted from  multiplying,  and  transported  to  some  other  scene 
of  existence,  on  the  ground  that  the  earth  had  become  unfit 
for  their  residence  because  of  the  curse  brought  on  it  by  sin, 
would  it  not  be  a  triumph  to  Satan  ?    Would  it  not  enable 
him  to  boast  that  he  had  defaced  the  world  with  such  ruin 
that  God  himself  could  not  repair  it  and  make  it  fit  for  the 
habitation  of  his  children  ?    That  he  had  stamped  his  image 
so  efiectually  on  man,  that  the  Almighty  could  not  erase  it,  and 
had  no  other  method  of  concealing  his  defeat  but  to  put  an 
end  to  the  propagation  of  the  race,  give  those  who  had  come 
into  existence   a  different  nature,  and   transport  them   to 
another  world  ?    Rancorous  as  he  is  in  malice,  and  boundless 
in  his  wish  of  evil,  he  probably  would  ask  for  no  greater 
victory  than  would  be  involved  in  such  a  demonstration  that 
God  is  incapable  of  exercising  an  administration  over  fallen 
creatures  that  is  worthy  of  a  being  of  infinite  perfections ; 
that  to  restore  an  apostate  world  is  beyond  his  power ;  that 
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instead  of  accomplishing  the  remedy  by  wisdom  and  love,  hif 
only  method  of  arresting  an  evil  is  annihilation !  But  the 
devil  is  to  enjoy  no  such  boast.  Christ  is  to  work  a  perfect 
remedy  of  the  disorder  and  ruin  brought  on  man  and  the 
worfd  by  revolt,  not  by  putting  an  end  to  the  multiplicatioi 
of  the  race,  nor  by  striking  the  earth  from  existence,  but  bj 
rescuing  them  from  the  dominion  of  sin  and  its  curse,  anc 
restoring  them  to  their  original  beauty,  maintaining  them  ii 
existence,  making  the  earth  the  theatre  of  his  glory,  causing 
the  race  to  continue  as  it  would  have  done  had  it  not  fallen 
and  raising  it  through  eternal  ages  to  a  beauty  of  rectitude 
wisdom,  and  bliss,  as  great,  and  perhaps  far  greater  than  i 
would  have  enjoyed  had  it  never  revolted.  Can  a  men 
perfect  vindication  of  himself  and  confutation  of  Satan  \h 
conceived  than  this  ?  How  incommensurate  with  his  infiniti 
attributes,  what  a  total  and  hopeless  failure  compared  to  it,  ii 
the  scheme  which  Mr.  S.  ascribes  to  him !  Mr.  S.,  however 
imagines  that  if  Satan  is  not  conquered  anterior  to  Christ'i 
coming,  his  overthrow  will  not  take  place  in  the  manner  tha 
was  originally  promised,  nor  honorably  to  the  means  whicl 
Christ  has  hitherto  employed  for  the  purpose.    He  says  :— 

^  If  the  gospel  age  shall  terminate,  and  Christ  appear  in  power  an< 
glory  before  he  is  dethroned,  will  it  not  be  the  power  of  God,  not  tk 
seed  of  the  woman,  which  bruises  his  head  ?  This  thought  becomes  th 
more  convincing  when  we  consider  what  vast  preparations  are  made  ii 
the  gospel  for  the  express  end  of  man's  recovery ;  and  though  designs 
for  the  whole  world,  they  have  been  made  effectual  hitherto  only  to  j 
limited  extent  The  command  to  preach  the  goepel  to  every  creature 
with  the  promise  that  in  it  shall  all  the  families  of  the  earth  be  blessed 
clearly  indicates  a  glorious  triumph.  If  now  the  success  of  the  gospc 
continue  to  be  limited  as  it  has  been,  will  it  not  seem  to  be  a  failure 
Will  there  not  be  an  appearance  at  least  of  undertaking  to  build,  bxh 
not  being  able  to  finish  ?  Is  it  not  most  reasonable  to  suppose,  afte 
the  Son  of  God  has  made  a  sacrifice  of  his  life  for  the  avowed  purpo» 
of  destroying  the  power  of  the  devil,  that  he  will,  by  thai  sacrifice 
accomplish  the  end  V^ — P.  659. 

It  is  truly  an  unwelcome  task  to  contend  with  a  writer  wh( 
descends  to  such  senseless  and  contradictious  objections 
Does  Mr.  S.  imagine  that  when  Christ  comes  ''  in  power  an^ 
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glory/'  he  is  not  to  come  as  the  incarnate  Jehovah,  the  seed ' 
^  the  woman,  and  efiect  what  he  accomplishes  by  his  power 
as  (xod  ?    Is  it,  in  Mr.  S.'s  judgment,  a  condition  of  his 
triumph  over  Satan,  that  it  is  to  be  gained  independently  of 
his  omnipotence  ?    If  not,  what  is  the  import  of  his  argu- 
ment ?  And  if  it  be,  then  what  becomes  of  the  charges  which 
be  falsely  alleges  gainst  millenarians,  of  holding  that  the 
gospel  is  not  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  ?    Is  he  not 
iumself  obnoxious  to  it  in  a  far  higher  sense  than  they  could 
be,  even  were  his  allegation  against  them  vindicable  in  the 
lelation  in  which  he  offers  it  ?    Is  he  not  able  to  perceive  the 
most  obvious  relation  of  the  propositions  which  he  advances  ? 
But  he  betrays  his  confusion  of  mind  and  perplexity  to  frame 
an  ailment  that  will  answer  his  end,  still  more  unfortu- 
nately in  the  remainder  of  the  passage,  in  which  he  misrepre- 
sents the  promise  to  Abraham  to  which  he  refers,  and  assumes 
that  it  is  by  the  gospel  in  contradistinction  from  the  seed  of 
the  woman  that  Satan  is  to  be  overthrown  and  divested  of  his 
dominion !     The  assurance  to  the  father  of  the  faithful  was 
BOI  that  **  in  it" — the  gospel,  but  that  in  him  and  his  seed 
"  shall  all  the  families  of  the  earth  be  blessed."     But  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  S.  "  the  glorious  triumph"  that  is  to  be  gained,  is 
to  be  gained  not  by  the  seed  of  the  woman  and  of  Abraham, 
but  by  the  gospel.    If  Christ  interfere  in  person  and  strike 
down  his  foes  by  his  own  almighty  hand,  then  the  gospel  will 
"  seem  to  be  a  failure,"  and  he  will  have  "  the  appearance  of 
undertaking  to  build,  and  not  being  able  to  finish !"     The 
gospel  has  thus  taken  the  place,  in  Mr.  S.'s  conceptions,  of 
the  Almighty  Word,  and  his  triumph  becomes  his  defeat ;  and 
his  exercising  an  administration  by  which  all  the  obstacles  to 
the  efficacy   of   the  gospel   are   removed,  and  all  nations 
brought  to  accept  it,  instead  of  honoring,  is  to  disgrace  it,  and 
make  it  **  a  failure."     He  even  supposes  that  a  direct  inter- 
position of  Christ  to  vanquish  Satan,  and  redeem  the  world 
from  his  sway,  would  be  to  dishonor  his  sacrifice,  and  aban- 
don the  end  for  which  he  laid  down  his  life  !     **  Is  it  not  most 
reasonable  to  suppose,  after  the  Son  of  God  has  made  a 
sacrifice  of  his  life  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  destroying  the 
works  and  power  of  the  devil,  that  he  will,  by  that  sacrifice^ 
accomplish  his  end?"    Was  there  ever  hallucination  that 
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transcended  this?  The  passage  which  he  partially  quotes 
does  not  represent  that  Christ  is  to  destroy  the  works  of  the 
devil  simply  by  his  sacrifice,  nor  by  the  proclamation  of  that 
sacrifice  to  the  nations.  That  would  exclude  the  agency  of  the 
Spirit,  as  well  as  his  personal  intervention.  It  simply  declares 
that  that  was  the  object  of  his  incarnation,  without  indicating 
the  means  by  which  it  is  to  be  accomplished.  Its  language 
is,  "  For  this  purpose  was  the  Son  of  God  manifested,  that  he 
might  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil."  How  then  does  it 
appear  that  the  object  of  his  sacrifice  will  not  be  accom- 
plished  if  he  comes  in  person  anterior  to  the  millennium, 
banishes  Satan  from  the  earth,  destroys  the  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical powers  that  are  arrayed  against  him,  brings  the 
nations  to  submission  to  his  sceptre,  and  reigns  over  and 
redeems  their  successive  generations  through  eternal  ages  ? 
Will  they  not  then  be  saved  through  his  sacrifice  as  truly 
as  those  are  who  are  redeemed  now  ?  Will  not  the 
object  for  which  he  laid  down  his  life  be  then,  at  least,  as 
adequately  accomplished  as  on  the  narrow  conceptions  which 
Mr.  S.  entertains  of  the  ends  that  are  to  be  achieved  by  his 
mediation  ? 

He  next  argues  in  the  same  absurd  manner  in  respect  to 
the  cross  of  Christ,  as  though  that — ^irrespective  of  the 
Redeemer  himself,  or  the  influences  of  the  Spirit — was  to  be 
the  sole  means  of  the  conquest  of  Satan,  and  conversion  of 
the  world ! 

^  Is  it  not  also  to  be  expected  that  Jesus  Christ,  who  suffered  shame 
and  reproach  in  this  world,  and  was  condemned  and  put  to  death  as  a 
malefactor  by  man,  should  have  this  reproach  removed  in  the  sight  ef 
all  men,  and  that  the  cause  in  which  be  suffered  and  died,  should 
prevail  and  be  victorious  in  this  same  world  where  he  suffered  and  died, 
and  be  exalted  and  extolled,  and  be  very  high  ?  The  enemies  ef 
Christ  have  always  hated  and  derided  the  cross,  and  have  tried  all 
means  to  overturn  it  They  even  laugh  it  to  scorn,  and  insultingly 
boast  that  Christ  can  never  reign  on  Uie  earth  by  means  of  the  cross. 
Shall  they  not  be  disappointed,  and  their  arrogant  falsehood  be  made 
apparent  ?  The  great  question  now  at  issue  is,  not  the  supremacy  <^ 
Chd,  but  the  supremacy  of  the  cross.  With  all  his  malice,  Satan  can 
aspire  to  nothing  greater  than  to  hinder  the  success,  and  tarnish  the 
glory  of  the  cross.  This  is  his  great  object  Can  it  be  possible  that  he 
will  prevail  T— P.  669. 
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This  is  evidently  the  same  argument  as  the  former,  with 
the  exception  that  he  has  substituted  the  cross  in  the  place  of 
the  gospel.  What  does  he  mean  by  the  cross?  Is  it  the 
mere  tree  on  which  Christ  was  crucified ;  and  does  he 
suppose  that  that  is  the  instrument  by  which  the  world  is  to 
be  rescued  from  the  power  of  Satan  ?  If  not,  what  can  he 
design  by  it  but  the  doctrine  of  the  cross,  the  good  news  of 
salvation  through  Christ's  death,  the  gospel  ?  But  if  that  is 
his  meaning,  what  is  to  be  gained  by  this  repetition  of  his 
argument  ?  k  indicates  a  dearth  of  materials  to  sustain  his 
position,  thus  to  ring  a  round  of  mere  verbal  changes.  But 
apart  from  this,  what  can  exceed  the  error  of  his  idea  that 
''the  shame  and  reproach  of  Christ's  death  cannot  be 
removed  in  the  sight  of  men,"  "  the  cause  in  which  he 
suffered  prevail,  and  be  victorious  here  where  he  suffered  and 
died,  and  he  be  exalted  and  extolled,"  unless  the  work  of 
vanquishing  Satan  and  redeeming  the  world  is  intrusted  by 
him  entirely  to  his  cross !  He  cannot  achieve  them  at  all  by 
coming  in  his  glory  as  the  risen  Redeemer,  raising  his  saints 
•from  death,  establishing  his  throne  on  the  earth,  conquering 
his  enemies,  subduing  the  whole  race  to  his  sway,  and  reign- 
ing over  them  through  eternal  ages ; — that  were  but  to  be 
degraded,  and  yield  Satan  a  triumph !  But  how  is  it  that  the 
eause  of  Christ  will  not  then  prevail  and  be  victorious,  and 
the  reproach  of  his  death  be  removed  as  effectually  as  in  any 
other  condition  that  can  be  conceived  ?  Will  it  not  then  be 
indisputably  certain  that  he  is  Jehovah,  and  has  the  attributes 
and  rights  which  he  asserted  during  his  ministry  ?  Will 
there  not  then  be  the  most  ample  demonstration  of  his 
adequacy  in  every  relation  to  the  work  he  has  undertaken  ? 
Will  not  those  who  are  then  saved,  be  saved  by  his  death  on 
the  cross,  as  absolutely  as  those  who  are  redeemed  antece- 
dently to  his  advent  ?  And  will  not  the  redemption  of  the 
innumerable  millions  who  are  to  come  into  existence  through 
the  endless  round  of  years  form  as  effective  an  exemplifi- 
cation of  the  efficacy  of  his  sacrifice,  of  the  vastness  of  his 
power,  and  of  the  grandeur  of  his  wisdom  and  love,  as  the 
salvation  of  the  immeasurably  inferior  number  who  are  to  be 
saved  in  the  short  period  during  which  Mr.  S.  supposes  the 
work  of  redemption  is  to  continue  ?    Can  anything  exceed 
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the  misconception  and  confusion  of  mind  which  he  here 
betrays  ? 

But  he  returns  again  to  the  assumption  that  the  triumph 
must  be  gained  by  the  crosSj  and  not  by  Christ  himself,  in 
order  that  it  may  free  it  from  reproach. 

^  It  18  said  all  these  ends  will  be  attained  by  Christ's  second  ooming, 
— that  when  he  appears,  in  the  glory  of  his  Father  with  all  the  ho^ 
angels,  his  enemies  will  be  confounded,  and  Christ  be  honored.  Be 
it  so ;  yet  if  it  is  accomplished  by  (Ae  glory  of  the  father,  it  is  not 
done  by  the  cross  ;  nor  can  we  conceive  that  the  glory  of  the  second 
coming  should  have  any  influence  to  take  away  the  reproach  that  the 
cross  is  of  none  effect,  or  to  make  manifest  that  it  is  the  power  of  God 
unto  salvation."— P.  660. 


Had  this  come  from  a  Roman  Catholic  who  regards  the 
mere  cross  as  the  grand  instrument  of  salvation,  and  adores 
and  trusts  it  in  place  of  the  Redeemer,  it  would  excite  no 
surprise ;  but  its  utterance  by  a  Protestant  certainly  indicates 
an  extraordinary  hallucination.  Will  Mr.  S.  be  good  enough 
to  inform  us  who  or  what  it  is  that  is  to  be  vindicated  and 
glorified  by  the  conquest  of  Satan  and  deliverance  of  the 
world  from  his  power  ?  Is  it  the  great  Crucified,  or  is  it  the 
mere  wood  on  which  he  was  hanged  ?  Is  it  against  the  tree 
which  was  the  instrument  of  his  death,  that  Satan  wages  his 
war  ?  Is  it  that  which  men  scorn  and  revile  ?  Or  is  it  he, 
the  incarnate  Jehovah,  who  died  on  it  for  our  redemption  ? 
If  the  latter,  how  is  it  that  his  coming  in  person  in  the  glory 
of  his  Deity,  banishing  his  great  adversary  to  the  abyss, 
destroying  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  usurpers  of  his  rights, 
and  slaughterers  of  his  witnesses,  and  taking  possession  of 
the  earth,  and  bringing  all  nations  To  obedience  to  his  sceptre, 
will  not  be  to  vindicate  himself,  and  the  method  by  which  he 
accomplishes  the  redemption  of  men  ?  Will  the  renovation 
and  sanctification  of  the  nations  under  his  reign  then  be  any 
the  less  through  his  death  than  they  are  during  his  reign  in 
heaven  ?  Is  the  method  of  redemption  to  depend  on  the 
scene  in  which  he  is  visibly  present  ?  If  the  whole  race  are 
saved  through  innumerable  ages  under  his  administration  on 
earth,  will  there  not  be  as  ample  evidences  of  the  efficacy  of 
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his  expiation,  and  as  vast  and  emphatic  a  confutation  of  the 
reproaches  of  which  his  sacrifice  has  been  the  object,  as  there 
are  under  the  present  dispensation  ?  What  accusation  has 
been  uttered  by  his  enemies  that  will  not  then  be  refuted  ? 
What  tongue  of  scorn  and  detraction  that  will  not  then  be  hushed 
in  eternal  silence  ?  If  Mr.  S.  cannot  *'  conceive,  that  the  glory 
of  his  second  coming  should  have  any  influence  to  take 
away  the  reproach  that  the  cross  is  of  none  eflect,"  let  us 
remind  him  that  the  Spirit  of  inspiration  which  he  so  much 
affects  to  honor,  has  specifically  announced  that  he  is  to  come 
from  heaven,  with  all  his  mighty  angels,  in  flaming  fire,  for 
the  express  purpose  of  avenging  himself  on  those  who  refuse 
to  recognise  and  obey  him  as  the  Redeemer ;  and  to  complete 
the  redemption  of  those  who  have  believed  by  their  resur- 
rection to  glory  and  immortality, — which  will  constitute,  we 
apprehend,  an  adequate  demonstration  of  the  efiScacy  of  his 
death  in  their  behalf, — and  that  the  instant  eflect  of  his  pre- 
sence is  to  be,  that  *'  all  the  kindreds  of  the  earth  are  to  wail 
because  of  him,"  from  the  conviction  undoubtedly,  with  which 
they  are  to  be  penetrated,  that  he  is  the  Jehovah  incarnate, 
the  King  and  Judge  whom  he  claims  to  be ;  that  there  can  be 
DO  redemption  except  through  his  blood  ;  and  that  they  are 
obnoxious  to  his  wrath  from  their  not  having  embraced  his 
salvation. 

He  next  alleges  the  importance  of  the  work  of  redemption 
as  a  proof  of  his  views  : — 

"  The  doctrine,  that  the  world  will  be  subjugated  to  Christ  under 
the  dispensation  of  the  Spirit,  is  also  confirmed  by  the  importance  given 
to  the  work  of  redemption.  This  is  the  grand  work  of  time.  For  it 
the  world  was  created,  and  man  formed  upon  it.  ....  To  us 
it  seems  incredible,  that  a  worll  which  the  Scriptures  so  delight  to  mag- 
nify, a  work  which  has  been  introduced  with  such  an  array  of  prepara- 
tion, and  which  gives  promise  of  results  so  vast,  should  be  brought  to 
a  sadden  termination  when  it  has  scarcely  made  any  impression  upon 
this  world  of  sin,  and  when  the  dominion  and  the  greatness  of  it  under 
the  whole  heaven  is  still  in  the  hands  of  Satan.  What  becomes  of  the 
promise,  *  It  shall  bruise  thy  head,'  if  Satan  b  for  ever  the  oppressor  ? " 
—P.  660. 

But  he  here  proceeds  again  on  the  false  assumption  that,  if 
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the  nations  are  not  converted  before  Christ's  coming,  they 
are  not  to  be  converted  at  all ;  for  he  holds,  with  the  late  Mr. 
Miller,  **  that  the  world  will  then  be  burned  up."  But  that, 
we  have  already  shown,  is  both  against  the  views  entertained 
by  the  millenarians,  and  the  clear  teachings  of  the  Scriptures. 
How  can  Mr.  S.  feel  satisfied  in  thus  directly  contradicting 
the  plain  announcement  in  many  passages  that  Christ  is  to 
reign  on  the  earth,  on  the  throne  of  David,  and  over  the 
nations,  for  ever  and  ever  ?  If  he  is  able  to  set  aside  these 
testimonies  by  others,  equally,  or  more  explicitly,  declaring 
that  he  is  not  to  reign  here,  that  his  kingdom  is  not  to  be 
"  under  the  whole  heaven,"  but  only  in  heaven  itself,  and  that 
the  world  is  at  his  coming  to  be  annihilated,  and  **  the  right- 
eous taken  to  heaven,''why  does  he  not  adduce  them?  Why 
does  he  prefer  to  rely  for  the  conviction  of  his  readers  on  his 
own  unsupported  testimony  ? 

He  proceeds,  in  the  next  place,  on  the  equally  mistaken 
assumption  that  this  is  what  he  calls  ^  the  dispensation  of  the 
Spirit,"  and  that,  therefore,  the  whole  work  of  redemption  is 
to  be  consummated  under  his  sway,  and  anterior  to  Christ's 
coming — a  theory  which  we  confuted  in  our  notice  of  Mr. 
Beattie's  discourse,  in  our  last  number,  by  showing  first  that 
it  is  founded  on  an  erroneous  view  of  the  promise  to  the 
apostles  of  the  Spirit's  miraculous  gifts,  not  of  his  renewing 
agency ;  and  that  this  is  not,  therefore,  in  any  sense  in  con- 
tradistinction from  others,  *'  the  dispensation  of  the  Spirit." 
It  is  not  peculiar  to  this  dispensation  that  he  renews  and 
sanctifies  those  who  are  saved.     He  renewed  all  who  were 
redeemed  under  the  dispensations  that  preceded  this ;  and  he 
is  to  renew  all  who  are  to  become  partakers  of  salvation 
under  that  which  is  to  come.     It  j^  not  peculiar  to  this  dis- 
pensation that  his  miraculous  gifts  are  bestowed  on  believers. 
They  were  bestowed  on  the  prophets  of  ancient  times  as  well 
as  on  the  apostles,  and  their  first  converts.     They  are  not 
now  characteristic  of  this  dispensation ;  having  been  wholly 
withheld  from  the  church  since  the  apostolic  age..    And  next, 
we  refuted  it  by  showing  that  it  implies  that  Christ  has  alto- 
gether transferred  the  work  of  redemptio^i  to  the  Spirit,  and 
is,  therefore,  no  longer  the  head  of  the  church,  its  lawgiver, 
its  providential  ruler,  who  appoints  its  trials,  chastens  it  for 
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its  offences,  defends  it  from  its  enemies,  gives  the  Spirit  itself 
which  it  enjoys,  and  is,  ere  long,  to  judge  and  avenge  it ; 
which  is  not  only  without  authority  from  the  Scriptures,  but 
contradicts  their  clearest  and  most  ample  teachings,  and 
detracts  from  the  Redeemer  the  prerogatives  and  glory  that 
are  peculiar  to  his  office. 

He  repeats  the  argument  again  in  respect  to  the  overthrow 
of  Satan,  and  the  promises  to  Abraham  that  in  his  seed  shall 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth  be  blessed,  and  says  : — 

**  The  nations  of  the  earth  can  be  blessed  in  Christ,  only  by  being 
made  subjects  of  his  kingdom ;  and  the  promise  cannot  have  its  falfil- 
ment  unless  the  nations  are  subdued  by  the  gospel,  and  by  means  of  the 
goipel  Christ  reigns  over  the  earth.  It  is  a  miserable  evasion  of  the 
argument  from  these  and  similar  passages,  to  represent  that  this  pro- 
mke  may  be  fulfilled  by  the  destruction  of  the  nations  which  are  now 
upon  the  earth,  and  by  peopling  it  again  from  the  multitudes  of  the 
pknis  dead,  with  nations  who  receive  Christ  and  are  blessed  in  him.'' — 
P.  662. 

But  this  is  not  the  theory  of  the  literal  millenarians,  nor 
the  representation  of  the  Scriptures.  The  Scriptures  dis- 
tinguish between  the  risen  and  glorified  saints,  on  the  one 
hand,  who  are  symbolized  by  the  new  Jerusalem,  and  men,  on 
the  other,  with  whom,  when  that  tabernacle  of  God  descends 
to  the  earth,  God  is  to  dwell,  and  free  from  the  curse  of  mor- 
tality, want,  tears,  and  sorroiv,  and  the  nations  also  who  ^re 
to  be  healed  by  the  leaves  of  the  tree  of  life,  walk  in  the  light 
of  the  new  Jerusalem,  and  bring  their  honor  and  glory  into  it. 
As  the  risen  saints  are  to  be  kings,  and  priests,  and  reign,  there 
must  of  necessity  be  mora^  beings  who  are  to  be  under  their 
dominion,  and  we  are  told  accordingly  that  they  are  to  rule 
the  nations  with  an  iron  sceptre,  and  that  their  dominion  is  to 
be  "  under  the  whole  heaven,"  and  that  it  is  to  succeed  that 
of  the  four  great  monarchies  which  is  to  be  destroyed  at 
Christ's  advent.  And  this  is  the  view  entertained  by  mille- 
narians. It  was  the  faith  of  Irenaeus,  Tertullian,  Lactantius, 
and  the  ancient  millenarians  generally,  and  was  then  and  has 
since  been  made  the  ground  of  objection  to  them.  It  was  the 
faith  of  Mr.  Mede  and  his  followers.    It  is  the  view  that  was 
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entertained  by  the  late  Mr.  Bickersteth,  and  is  held  by  Mr. 
Anderson,  Mr.  M'Neile,  and  those  universally,  so  far  as  we 
are  aware,  who  hold  to  the  restoration  of  the  Israelites  at  the 
period  of  Christ's  advent,  and  is  an  essential  element  in  that 
belief.  It  were  to  offer  the  most  direct  and  absolute  contra- 
diction  to  the  predictions  of  their  return,  to  suppose  that  they 
are  immediately  to  be  glorified  and  transferred  to  another 
world.  The  promise  is  that  they  are  to  possess  their  national 
land  for  ever,  to  live  there  under  the  reign  of  the  Messiah,  to 
multiply  in  peace  and  bliss,  and  share  universally  in  the  bless- 
ings of  redemption.  It  is  to  spiritualize  these  predictions  to 
assume  that  they  are  not  to  be  literally  fulfilled.  What  can 
be  the  design  of  their  restoration,  if  they  are  not  to  remain 
there,  but  be  instantly  transported  to  another  orb  ?  Cannot 
they  as  well  be  translated  from  other  parts  of  Asia,  and  from 
Europe,- Africa,  the  isles  of  the  sea,  and  this  continent,  as  from 
the  hills  and  vales  of  Palestine  ? 

Mr.  S.  next  turns  from  these  genera]  views  of  this  dispen- 
sation "  to  those  prophetic  promises  which  speak  of  what  the 
church  is  to  be.**    He  says : — 

"  Her  future  glory  ia  the  iJienie  of  prophetic  rapture  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  in  the  New.  'The  mountain  of  the  Lord's  house  shall  be 
exalted  above  the  hills.'  '  The  stone  cut  out  without  hands  shall  become 
a  great  mountain  and  fill  the  whole  earth.'  These  are  a  few  out  of  the 
many  Scriptures  which  speak  of  the  glory  which  is  to  come.  Shall  this 
be  under  the  dispensation  of  the  Spirit  ?  We  appeal  to  the  Scriptures 
themselves  for  the  answer.  .  .  .  'The  mountain  of  the  Lord's  house 
shall  be  established  in  the  top  of  the  mountains  .  .  .  and  all  nations 
shall  flow  unto  it,  and  many  people  shall  go  an4  say,  come  ye  and 
let  us  go  up  to  the  house  of  the  God  of  Jacob,  and  he  will  teach  us  of 
his  ways,  for  out  of  Zion  shall  go  forth  the  law.'  We  ask  now  of  what 
age  or  dispensation  does  the  prophet  speak  ?  The  description  is  by  no 
means  suited  to  such  a  heavenly  state  as  is  supposed  to  succeed  the 
destruction  of  this  world." — ^P.  663. 

We  answer  that  the  time  when  the  stone  is  to  break  the 
image,  and  become  a  great  mountain  and  fill  the  whole  earth, 
is  expressly  defined  in  the  prophecies  to  be  at  Christ's  advent. 
The  image  represents  the  same  series  of  dynasties  as  the  four 
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great  beasts,  and  the  iron  legs  and  feet  of  the  image,  the  rulers 

of  the  same  empire,  the  Roman,  as  the  fourth  beast.     This 

is  indisputable  from  the  fact  that  each  is  represented  as  sym- 

Ixdizing  the  rulers  of  the  fourth   empire ;   that  the  empire 

represented  by  each  is  exhibited  as  succeeding  the  three 

others ;  and  that  each  is  represented  as  destroyed  at  the  time 

when  the  dominion  of  the  world  is  transferred  to  the  saints. 

The  stone  itself  is  interpreted  as  symbolizing  the  saints  by 

whom  the  powers  denoted  by  the  image  are  to  be  destroyed. 

When  then  are  the  rulers  symbolized  by  the  iron  and  clay  of 

the  image,  and  the  fourth  beast,  to  be  destroyed  ?    At  the 

coming  of  Christ.     This  is  clear  from  a  variety  of  proofs. 

First,  The  fourth  beast  is  to  continue  till  the  Ancient  of  Days 

comes.     "  I  beheld,  and  the  same  horn  made  war  with  the 

saints  and  prevailed  against  them  until  the  Ancient  of  Days 

came,  and  judgment  was  given  to  the  saints  of  the  Most  High, 

and  the  time  came  that  the  saints  possessed  the  kingdom." 

Again  the  Ancient  of  Days  is  to  come  at  the  time  of  the 

d^truction  of  the  fourth  beast.     "  I  saw  in  the  night  visions 

and  behold  a  fourth  beast,  dreadful  and  terrible,  and  it  had 

great  iron  teeth  ;  it  devoured  and  broke  in  pieces,  and  stamped 

the  residue  with  the  feet ;  and  it  had  ten  horns.     I  considered 

the  horns,  and  behold  there  came  up  another  little  horn ;  and 

behold  in  this  horn  eyes  like  the  eyes  of  a  man,  and  a  mouth 

speaking  great  things ;  and  I  beheld  the  beast  till  the  thrones 

were  set  and  the  Ancient  of  Days  did  sit ;  the  judgment  was 

set  and  the  books  were  opened.    I  beheld  then  because  of  the 

voice  of  the  great  words  which  the  horn  spake,  till  the  beast 

was  slain  and  his  body  destroyed  and  given  to  the  burning 

flame."     This  great  transaction  was  in  the  atmosphere  of  our 

earth.    This  is  shown  by  the  interpretation  which  exhibits 

the  Ancient  of  Days  as  coming  to  it,  and  his  presence  and 

act  as  in  the  scene  where  the  prophet  had  beheld  the  beast 

exercising  its  tyranny  over  the  nations,  and  making  its  war  on 

the  saints.     That  the  judgment  was  in  the  scene  where  the 

beast  was  beheld,  is  manifest  also  from  the  fact  that  it  was 

beheld  by  the  prophet  at  the  time  of  the  judgment,  its  voice 

speaking  great  things  heard,  and  its  destruction  witnessed. 

To  suppose  the  judgment  to  have  taken  place  in  heaven,  is  to 

suppose  that  to  be  the  scene  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  perse- 

VOL.   III. ^HO.   I.  3 
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cution  of  the  saints,  and  all  the  other  events  represented  in 
the  vision  of  the  image  and  beast.  Secondly,  but  the  coming 
of  the  Ancient  of  Days  and  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  man 
are  to  be  at  the  same  period.  For  the  prophet  immediately 
adds,  '*  I  sav7  in  the  night  visions,  and  behold  one  like  the  Son 
of  man  came  with  the  clouds  of  heaven,  and  came  to*  the 
Ancient  of  Days,  and  they  brought  him  near  before  him, 
and  there  was  given  him  dominion,  and  glory,  and  a 
kingdom,  that  all  people,  nations,  and  languages  should 
serve  him ;  his  dominion  is  an  everlasting  dominion  which 
shall  not  pass  away,  and  his  kingdom  that  which  shall  not 
be  destroyed."  This  investiture  of  the  Son  of  man  took 
place  also  in  our  atmosphere.  This  is  seen  from  the  fact 
that  the  Son  of  man  came  to  it,  and  came  to  it  to  the 
Ancient  of  Days,  who  was  enthroned  in  the  sky  of  our 
world.  The  scene  was  the  same  undoubtedly  as  that  of  the 
judgment,  as  the  transaction  had  as  direct  and  exclusive  a 
relation  to  our  world,  and  no  indication  is  given  of  a  change 
of  place ;  and  this  is  made  indisputable  by  the  fact  that  the  Son 
of  man  came  '*  with  the  clouds  of  heaven,"  which  are  the 
clouds  of  our  atmosphere.  Thirdly,  the  coming  here  sym- 
bolized is  literal,  and  his  second  coming.  This  is  certain 
from  the  laws  of  symbolization.  The  transaction  is  prophetic. 
The  agents  and  acts  are  representative  of  agents  and  acts. 
But  by  a  necessity,  arising  from  his  nature  and  office,  the  Son 
of  man  acts  as  his  own  symbol.  No  other  being  is  adequate 
to  serve  as  his  representative,  none  having  the  requisite 
attributes  and  rights.  This  is  expressly  shown  in  the  vision 
of  his  reception  of  the  sealed  book,  Rev.  chap.  v. ;  and  in 
accordance  with  this  great  law,  the  Father  and  the  Son,  in 
all  the  symbolical  visions  of  them  in  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment, appear  in  person,  and  act  for  themselves.  Their  acts, 
accordingly,  are  in  like  manner  representative  of  their  own 
acts.  The  coming,  therefore,  of  the  Son  in  this  vision  to  the 
heaven  of  our  world,  and  with  its  clouds,  symbolizes  his  red 
and  personal  coming,  and  his  investiture  here  with  the  domi- 
nion of  the  earth  symbolizes  his  real  investiture  with  it  at  that 
epoch.  This  is  shown  also  by  the  fact  that  it  is  revealed  in 
other  passages,  that  he  is,  at  his  second  advent,  to  come  with 
the  clouds  of  heaven ;  an  expression  taken  from  this  vision. 
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and  indicating  that  the  coming  which  they  foreshow  is  the 
same.     **  Behold  he  cometh  with  clouds,  and  every  eye  shall 
see  him ;  and  they  that  pierced  him,  and  all  kindreds  of  the 
earth,  shall  wail  because  of  him."     Rev.  i.  7 ;   Matt.  xxiv. 
80;  Acts  i.  9-11.     It  is  shown  also  by  the  vision  of  his 
coming  to  destroy  the  wild  beast  and  false  prophet.    Rev. 
xix«    He  then  came  from   heaven  to  the  earth,  as  is  seen 
from  the  fact,  on  the  one  hand,  that  it  was  by  the  opening  of 
heaven  that  he  became  visible  to  the  apostle ;   and  on  the 
other,  that  the  beast  and  false  prophet,  the  kings  and  their 
armies  who  were  gathered  together  to  make  war  against  him, 
and  whom  he  destroyed,  were  on  the  earth.   In  this  vision  also, 
by  the  law  of  the  prophecy,  he  represents  himself,  and  his 
coming  in  the  vision  symbolizes  his  personal  coming  at  tfie 
destruction  of  the  rulers  of  the  fourth  empire.     It  is  foretold 
abo  by  a  verbal  prediction,  2   Thess.  ii.  3-8.     "  And  then 
shall  the  lawless  one  be  revealed,  whom  the  Lord  Jesus  shall 
consume  by  the  breath  of  his  mouth,  and  shall  destroy  by  the 
brightness  of  his  coming."     The  lawless  one,  the  man  of  sin, 
the  son  of  perdition,  is  the  same  as  the  little  horn  of  the 
fourth  beast,  and  the  false  prophet,  as  is  shown  by  thd  acts 
ascribed  to  him,  and  the  fact  that  he  is,  like  the  power  denoted 
by  that  horn,  and  the  false  prophet,  to  be  destroyed  at  Christ's 
coming.      That  this  coming,  here   foreshown,  is   to  be   a 
personal  and  visible  coming,  is  certain  from  the  fact  that  that 
is  the  literal  meaning  of  the  term  4  irapouer/a,  and  that  it  is  the 
term  which  is  usually  employed   to  signify    his    personal 
coming;     1  Thess.  ii.  20,  iii.  13,  iv.  15,  v.  23,  are  exam- 
ples of  its  use  to  denote  his  advent  in  person  when  he  is  to 
raise  and  judge  the  saints.     And  that  it  is  used  here  in  its 
literal  meaning  is  indisputable  from  the  fact  that  its  use  by  a 
figure  to  denote  his  act  is  absolutely  incompatible  with  the 
law  of  the  metaphor.    That  figure — ^which  is  the  only  one  that 
can  be  supposed  to  be  used  here,  or  that  would  answer  the 
end  that  is  sought  in  treating  the  term  as  figurative — lies, 
when  employed  in  respect  to  an  agent,  in  ascribing  to  him  a 
nature,  act,  quality,  or  whatever  it  is,  that  is  affirmed  by  the 
figure,  that  does  not  really  belong  to  him,  and  is  not  proper  to 
hia  constitution ;  as  when  a  hero  is  called  a  lion,  a  poet's  ima- 
gination is  said  to  soar,  and  a  philosopher's  intellect  to  be 
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strong,  or  capacious.  In  order,  then,  that  a  personal  coining 
of  Christ  to  our  world  may  be  metaphorical,  a  literal  personal 
coming  must  be  unadapted  to  his  nature,  and  impossible  to 
him  in  the  same  manner  as  it  is  impossible  that  a  man  should 
be  literally  a  lion,  or  a  poet's  imagination  fly  on  wings  into 
the  heights  of  the  atmosphere.  Here  is  thus,  from  the  laws 
of  language,  a  direct  and  absolute  demonstration  that  the 
coming  foreshown  in  this  passage  is  not  metaphorical  but 
literal.  To  deny  it  is  to  deny  that  he  can  come,  and  thence 
that  he  ever  will,  and  not  only  contradict,  therefore,  all  the 
predictions  of  his  personal  coming  at  the  resurrection  and 
judgment  of  the  saints,  but  to  overthrow  Mr.  Steele's  own 
theory  as  effectually  as  the  doctrines  of  the  Scriptures  which 
he  assails. 

We  might  confirm  this  view  by  other  considerations,  but 
these  furnish  an  ample  certainty  that  Christ's  second  coming 
is  to  take  place  at  the  epoch  of  the  destruction  of  the  Euro- 
pean monarchs  and  ecclesiastics  symbolized  by  the  wild  beast 
and  false  prophet,  and  is,  therefore,  to  precede  the  conversion 
of  the  nations,  the  reign  of  a  thousand  years,  and  the  last 
resurrection  and  judgment. 

Mr.  S.,  however,  strenuously  denies,  that  these  passages 
have  any  relation  to  Christ's  second  coming.  He  admits 
that  they  announce  the  institution  of  his  kingdom  on  earth, 
and  relate  to  his  reign  here.    He  says : — 

'^Hie  triumphant  reign  of  Christ  upon  earth  is  abundantly  estab- 
lished by  the  prophecies  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  Daniel, 
in  Ihe  vision  of  *  the  great  image,'  speaks  of  his  kingdom  as  '  a  stone 
cut  out  without  hands,  which  became  a  great  mountain,  and  filled  the 
whole  earth.'  Again,  in  the  visions  of  the  *  four  beasts,'  he  describes  it 
as  the  kingdom  given  to  the  Son  of  man,  and  the  saints  of  the  Most 
Klgh,  which  is  to  supersede  all  other  kingdoms.  In  the  Revelation  the 
same  glorious  kingdom  is  represented  in  three  distinct  visions.  Hie 
first  is  at  the  sounding  of  the  seventh  trumpet,  ....  *  there 
were  great  voices  in  heaven  saying,  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  are 
beoome  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord,  and  he  shall  reign  fox  ever  and  ever.' 

Again  CSiap.  zix.  1,  and  zx.  1 That  these  all  refer  to  the 

same  event  is  evident  firom  the  resemblance  of  the  things  described, 
and  firom  the  inapplicability  of  either  to  any  other  predicted  event 
Whatever  is  meant  by  the  prophets  of  old  in  their  descriptions  of  the 
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glorj  which  is  to  come ;  the  same  is  meant  by  '  the  kingdoms  of  the 
mM  beooming  the  kingdom  of  Christ,' '  the  marriage  of  the  Lamb/ 
and  the  saints  *  reigning  with  Christ  a  thousand  years.'  The  difference 
ia  the  deaoriptioii  is  only  the  difference  resulting  from  diflferent  pomts 
of  obaervation.  The  question  Which  concerns  the  present  discussion  is, 
do  these  refer  to  the  second  personal  advent  of  Christ  f  As  there  are 
other  passages  which  speak  of  this  advent,  about  which  there  is  no 
diqmte,  and  which  are  very  explicit,  we  must  learn  from  these  what 
tUi  advent  is  to  be."— Pp.  665,  666. 

He  accordingly  quotes  and  refers  to  a  number  of  passages, 
which  he  regards  as  showing  that  that  advent  is  not  to  take 
place  till  the  last  resurrection  and  judgment  and  the  annihila- 
tion of  the  world.     What  testimonies,  however,  ought  he  to 
aDege,  in  order  to  set  aside  the  construction  we  have  placed 
on  these  predictions,  and  establish  his  own  view  ?    It  is  not 
enough  that  he  alleges  passages  that  simply  announce  that 
Christ  is  to  come  again.     It  is  not  enough  to  quote  passages 
that  show  that  there  is  to  be  a  judgment  at  his  coming,  nor 
that  he  is  to  be  present  at  the  last  judgment.    It  is  not  enough 
to  show  that  there  is  to  be  a  resurrection  at  his  coming,  nor 
that  he  is  to  be  present  at  the  last  resurrection  ;  as  all  such 
predictions  are  perfectly  consistent  with  the  doctrine  that 
there  are  to  be  two  resurrections  and  two  judgments,  that  he 
is  to  be  present  at  each,  and  that  his  advent,  and  the  first 
resurrection  and  judgment,  are  to  take  place  at  the  epoch  of 
the  destruction  of  the  powers  denoted  by  the  wild  beast  and 
false  prophet,  and  to  precede,  therefore,  the  saints'  reign  a 
thousand  years.     To  accomplish  his  object  he  must  produce 
passages  that  explicitly  affirm,  or  by  the  laws  of  language  or 
symbols  demonstrably  teach,  either  that  he  is  not  to  come  at 
the  period  of  the  destruction  of  the  wild  beast,  false  prophet, 
and  man  of  sin ;  or  else  that  his  advent  is  not  to  take  place  till 
after  the  millennium  ;  or  that  it  is  not  to  take  place  till  a  time 
when  the  earth  is  to  cease  to  be  the  residence  of  men ;  or 
finally,  that   there  is   to  be  but  one  resurrection,  and  one 
judgment.     He  must  also  show  that  all  the  other  passages 
that  treat  of  his  advent,  the  resurrections  and  the  judgments 
of  the  living  and  dead,  are  consistent  with  his  constructions 
of  those  which  he  alleges.     If  he  does  not  demonstrate  by 
unanswerable  proofs,  that  such  predictions  as  that  of  Christ's 
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literal  coming  at  the  destruction  of  the  man  of  sin,  2  Thess. 
ii.  8,  Rev.  xix.  11-21,  and  Daniel  vii.  13-28,  have  not  tiie 
meaning  by  the  laws  of  language  and  symbols  which  we 
ascribe  to  them,  but  are  consistent  with  his  view,  he  achieves 
nothing  except  to  confute  himself  by  showing  that  his  theory 
is  in  contradiction  to  the  certain  teachings  of  the  Scriptures. 
He  has;  however,  neither  produced  any  passages  that  directly 
affirm  what  he  affects  to  prove,  in  respect  to  the  time  of 
Christ's  advent,  the  resurrection  of  the  holy  and  sinful,  the 
judgment  of  the  living  and  dead,  or  the  destruction  of  the 
world.  He  has  not  alleged  any  that  directly  contradict,  or 
that  are  inconsistent  with  the  doctrine  which  he  controverts 
that  Christ's  coming,  and  the  first  resurrection  and  judgment, 
are  to  precede  the  thousand  years.  He  has  not  offered  any 
evidence  whatever  that  his  constructions  are  not  wholly 
irreconcilable  with  the  revelations  made  in  the  predictions  we 
have  quoted,  and  others  of  the  kind.  The  whole  pretence  of 
determining  the  import  of  "doubtful  "  passages  by  those  that 
are  explicit,  is  a  mere  sham.  He  only  quotes  and  refers  to 
passages  which  announce  that  Christ  is  to  come,  that  there  is 
to  be  a  resurrection  and  judgment,  that  when  he  comes  he  is 
to  judge  the  nations,  and  inflict  vengeance  on  the  wicked, 
and  that  there  is  at  his  coming  to  be  a  conflagration,  and, 
without  an  attempt  at  argument,  assumes  that  they  demon- 
strate what  he  affects  to  determine  by  them.    He  says : — 

^  These  Scriptures,  we  think,  establish  the  following  points  beyond  lU 
controversy,  viz.  that  Christ  will  personally  appear  in  our  world  but 
once  more ; — that  the  great  object  of  that  appearing  is  the  general 
judgment,  including  both  the  righteous  and  the  wicked ; — that  all  the 
dead  will  then  be  raised,  and  all  be  judged  :  for  we  must  all  appear 
before  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ ; — that  the  world  will  then  he  burned 
up,  the  righteous  taken  to  heaven^  and  the  wicked  cast  into  hell  for  ever. 
Now  if  this  he  the  end  of  Chrisfs  coming,  the  prophecies  referred  to 
can  have  no  reference  to  it ;  for  they  clearly  indicate  that  this  world  is 
to  continue  after  the  event  of  which  they  speak" — ^P.  666. 

He  thtis,  without  a  pretence  of  reasoning,  assumes  all  that 
he  was  to  prove,  that  there  is  to  be  but  one  resurrection  and 
one  judgment ;  that  they  are  to  take  place  at  Christ's  coming, 
and  that  his  coming  is  to  be  immediately  followed  by  the 
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annihilation  of  the  earth  and  removal  of  the  saints  to  another 
world.  And  then  on  the  ground  of  that  gratuitousas  sump- 
tion infers  that  the  passages  in  question  in  Daniel,  the  Reve- 
lations, Tbessalonians,  and  others  of  the  kind,  do  not  reveal 
Christ's  coming,  because  they  expressly  teach  *'  that  this 
world  is  to  continue  after  the  event  of  which  they  speak." 
That  is,  he  assumes  first  that  the  passages  which  he  quotes 
teach  what  they  do  not,  and  then  from  that  assumption 
infers  that  those  of  Daniel,  Paul,  John,  and  others  of  the  kind, 
do  not  teach  what  they  do !  And  such  is  his  ignorance  of  the 
principles  by  which  the  question  is  to  be  determined,  that  he 
has  not  the  slightest  suspicion  that  he  has  not  settled  it  in  a 
scholarly  and  demonstrative  manner.  That  the  passages  which 
he  employs  for  the  purpose  are  of  the  character  we  represent, 
will  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  them.  The  first  is  Acts  i.  11 ; 
which  simply  announces  that  Christ  shall  come  again  in  the 
same  manner  as  he  ascended  into  the  sky,  when  he  entered 
into  a  cloud.  It  presents  no  indication  of  the  time  when  he 
is  to  come,  or  of  the  events  that  are  to  follow  his  advent. 
Another  is  Jude  14 ;  which  simply  declares  that  he  shall 
come  with  ten  thousand  of  his  saints  to  execute  judgment 
upon  all.  It  determines  nothing  as  to  the  time  of  his  coming. 
It  determines  nothing  in  respect  to  the  order  in  which  men 
are  to  be  judged.  The  fact  which  it  announces,  that  all  are 
to  be  judged,  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  revelation  made 
in  other  passages,  that  there  is  to  be  a  judgment  of  the  living 
immediately  on  Christ's  coming,  and  a  judgment  of  the  dead 
at  another  period ;  and  that  those  two  judgments  are  to  be 
separated  by  the  millennium.  The  next,  Heb.  ix.  27,  28,  in 
like  manner  simply  announces  that  after  death  there  is  to  be 
a  judgment,  and  that  to  those  who  look  for  Christ,  he  shall 
appear  the  second  time  unto  salvation.  It  does  not  designate 
the  period  of  that  judgment,  nor  his  coming.  Another,  1 
Thess.  iv.  16,  only  announces,  in  the  part  which  he  quotes, 
that  "  the  Lord  himself  shall  descend  from  heaven  with 
a  shout,  with  the  voice  of  the  archangel,  and  with  the 
trump  of  God."  He  suppresses  the  prediction  with  which  the 
verse  closes — "  and  the  dead  in  Christ  shall  rise  first,"  by 
which  his  theory  is  confuted  that  there  is  to  be  but  one 
resurrection !    What  an  adroit  method  of  clearing  up  ''  pas- 
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sages  of  doubtiul  import"  "  by  those  which  are  plain !"     What 
exemplary  fairness !    How  admirably  suited  to  conciliate  the 
confidence  of  his  readers  in  the  unsupported  opinions  which 
he  advances  of  the  import  of  these  passages !    The  next,  2 
Thess.  i.  7-9,   merely   announces  "that  it  is  righteous  to 
reward  the  Thessalonian  believers  with  rest  when  the  Lord 
Jesus  shall  be  revealed  from  heaven  with  his  mighty  angels, 
with  flaming  fire,  taking  vengeance  on  them  that  know  not 
Grod,  and   shall  be  glorified   in   his   saints."     It  does  not 
indicate  when  that  coming  is  to  take  place.    It  does  not 
assert  or  intimate  that  there  is  not  to  be  a  resurrection  and  a 
judgment  at  a  later  period.     Instead  of  being  a  passage  l^ 
which  others  that  relate  to  the  time  of  Christ's  coming,  the 
first  and  second  resurrection,  and  the  judgment  of  the  living 
and  dead  can  be  explained,  it  is  one  in  the  interpretation 
of  which  important  aid  is  derived  from  other  predictions. 
Who,  for  example,  are  they  that  know  not  God,  and  that 
obey  not  the  gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  shalf  be 
punished  with  everlasting  destruction  from  the  presence  of 
the  Lord,  and  from  the  glory  of  his  power,  when  he  shall 
come  to  be  glorified  in  his  saints  ?    Are  they  the  living  or 
the  dead  ?    The  fact  that  he  is  to  take  vengeance  on  them  by 
flaming  fire,  indicates  that  they  are  the  living  in  the  natural 
body ;  and  that  is  confirmed  by  the  prediction,  chap.  ii.  8,  that 
he  is  then  to  destroy  the  man  of  sin — the  lawless  usurper  of 
his  throne  and  prerogatives — ^by  the  breath  of  his  mouth  and 
the  brightness  of  his  coming ;  by  the  parable  of  the  tares,  that 
then  "  his  angels  shall  gather  out  of  his  kingdom/'  which  is  in 
this  world,  the  scene  of  the  harvest,  "  all  things  that  ofiend, 
and  them  that  do  iniquity,  and  shall  cast  them  into  a  furnace 
of  fire :"  by  the  vision.  Rev.  xix.  11-27,  of  his  advent,  when 
those  who  are  symbolized  by  the  wild  beast,  false  prophet, 
kings  and  their  armies  are  to  be  destroyed ;  and  Dan.  vii.  21, 
22,  in  which  it  is  revealed  that  the  powers  denoted  by  the 
fourth  beast  are  to  make  war  on  the  saints  till  the  Ancient  of 
Days  comes  and  destroys  them  ;  and  thus  explained,  it  con- 
tradicts the  theory  which  Mr.  S.  alleges  it  to  support,  by 
showing  that  the  coming  which  it  announces  is  to  take  place 
at  the  period  of  the  overthrow  of  the  tjrrants  and  persecutors 
symbolized  by  the  image  and  beast,  which  he  himself  admits 
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18  to  be  before  the  millennium.  What  exquisite  perspicacity 
be  displays  in  the  selection  of  passages  for  his  object !  What 
an  admirable  model  he  presents  of  accuracy  and  candor! 

He  quotes  also,  to  support  his  views,  the  prediction.  Matt. 
zxT.  81,  32,  in  which  it  is  simply  announced  that  when 
Christ  comes  he  shall  sit  on  the  tiu'one  of  his  glory,  and  all 
nations  shall  be  gathered  before  him,  and  separated  one  from 
another.  **  When  the  Son  of  man  shall  come  in  his  glory, 
and  all  the  holy  angels  with  him,  then  shall  he  sit  upon  the 
throne  of  his  glory,  and  before  him  shall  be  gathered  all 
nations,  and  he  shall  separate  them  one  from  another^  as  a 
shepherd  divideth  his  sheep  from  the  goats."  But  here  is  no 
explicit  specification  of  the  period  when  his  coming  is  to  take 
place.  There  is  only  an  announcement  of  acts  and  events 
that  are  immediately  to  follow  his  coming.  There  is  no  inti- 
mation that  the  whole  race  is  then  to  be  judged,  nor  that 
those  who  are  then  to  be  judged  are  to  be  raised  from  the 
dead.  So  far  from  it,  the  language  renders  it  indisputable 
that  they  are  the  living  alone,  not  the  dead.  This  is  seen 
first  from  the  fact  that  those  who  are  to  be  gathered  before 
him  and  judged  are  the  nations,  for  they  are  the  living,  not  the 
dead.  The  term  is  never  employed  to  denote  the  dead,  nor 
does  it  admit  of  such  a  use.  It  is  the  denomination  of  a  great 
division  of  the  human  family,  that  have  sprung  from  the  same 
ancestry,  that  speak  the  same  language,  or  that  live  under 
the  same  government,  as  Canaanites,  Egyptians,  Israelites, 
Babylonians,  Greeks,  Romans,  Saracens,  Turks,  French, 
British.  The  dead  are  not  separated  into  such  communities 
in  the  invisible  world.  They  constitute  but  two  great 
bodies,  and  are  in  hell,  or  in  heaven.  But  that  they  are  the 
living  and  not  the  dead,  is  placed  beyond  debate  by  the 
consideration  that  they  are  then  to  be  separated  one  from 
another,  as  a  shepherd  divides  his  sheep  from  the  goats,  which 
shows  that  up  to  the  period  of  the  judgment  they  are  to  con- 
tinue to  be  intermixed  with  each  other.  They  cannot  be  the 
dead,  therefore,  inasmuch  as  the  righteous  and  wicked  are 
separated  at  death,  and  are  never  again  to  be  intermixed,  as 
the  righteous  are  to  be  raised  first,  the  wicked  at  a  later 
period.  They  are  the  nations  of  the  living,  therefore,  since 
there  will  be  no  other  body  of  the  race  existing  by  itself, 
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made  up  promiscuously  of  the  righteous  and  unrighteous. 
And,  finally,  this  is  confirmed  by  other  passages  which  teach 
expressly  that  the  holy  and  unholy  will  continue  to  live  inter- 
mingled with  each  other  on  the  earth  till  Christ's  coming.  It 
is  explicitly  revealed  and  exemplified  in  the  parables  of  the 
tares  and  of  the  virgins,  and  directly  foreshown  by  Christ, 
and  illustrated  by  a  comparison  with  the  conduct  of  the  race 
at  the  flood.  ''  For,  as  in  the  days  that  were  before  the  flood, 
they  were  eating  and  drinking,  till  the  day  that  Noah 
entered  into  the  ark — so  shall  also  the  coming  of  the  Son  of 
man  be.  Then  shall  two  be  in  the  field ;  the  one  shall  be 
taken,  and  the  other  left.  Two  shall  be  grinding  at  the  mill ; 
the  one  shall  be  taken,  and  the  other  left."  This  passage, 
therefore,  in  place  of  proving,  confutes  the  doctrine  which  he 
attempts  to  maintain  by  it,  and  shows  that  the  judgment 
when  the  dead,  and  the  dead  alone,  are  to  be  tried,  symbolized 
in  Rev.  xx.  12-16,  is  to  be  a  different  judgment.  That  they 
are  to  be  at  wholly  different  periods,  is  apparent  also  from  the 
grounds  on  which  the  judgment  of  the  living  is  to  be  founded. 
The  righteous  are  to  be  blessed  and  inherit  the  kingdom 
prepared  for  them  because  of  the  proofs  given  by  them  of 
love  to  Christ,  in  their  conduct  towards  his  brethren  in  want, 
sickness,  and  imprisonment ;  and  therefore  in  a  season  of 
persecution ;  and  the  wicked  sentenced  to  punishment 
because  of  their  refusal  to  succor  them  in  the  necessities  of 
that  period.  The  judgment  is,  therefore,  immediately  to 
follow  the  last  period  of  the  severe  trial  and  persecution  of 
Christ's  disciples,  and  is  accordingly  to  precede  the  millen- 
nium, as  their  last  persecution  is  immediately  to  precede  the 
destruction  of  the  powers  symbolized  by  the  wild  beast  and 
false  prophet,  which  is  to  take  place  before  the  millennium. 
They  are  to  wear  out  the  saints  till  the  Ancient  of  Days 
comes,  and  the  time  arrives  that  the  saints  possess  the  king- 
dom. It  is  shortly  before  the  sounding  of  the  seventh  trum- 
pet that  the  witnesses  are  to  be  slain.  The  wild  beast,  the 
false  prophet,  and  the  kings  are  then  to  make  war  on  the 
Lamb;  and  the  innumerable  multitude  in  robes  made  white 
in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb  who  are  to  survive  that  battle  and 
enter  the  millennium,  are  to  go  out  of  great  tribulation. 
The  judgment  foreshown  in  the  parable  is  unquestionably. 
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therefore,  to  precede  the  thousand  years ;  while  the  judg- 
ment of  the  dead,  symbolized  Rev.  xx.  12-15,  is  to  take 
place  after  that  period.  Such  is  the  brilliant  result  of  his 
attempt  to  prove  that  there  is  to  be  but  one  judgment. 

And,  finally,  he  refers  to  2  Pet.  iii.  7-10,  as  authority  for 
his  representation  that  the  world  will  then  be  burned  up, 
and  "  the  righteous  taken  to  heaven.''  It  neither  teaches, 
however,  that  the  world  is  to  be  burned  up,  by  which  he 
means,  destroyed,  resolved  into  its  primary  elements,  so  that 
it  is  no  longer  an  earth,  or  annihilated,  nor  that  the  righteous 
are  then  to  be  taken  to  heaven.  The  language  on  which  he 
founds  his  representation  is  doubtless  the  following,  though 
he  refers  to  the  7th,  8th,  and  9th  verses,  and  omits  the  11th 
and  18th.  '*  But  the  day  of  the  Lord  will  come  as  a  thief  in 
the  night,  in  the  which  the  heavens  shall  pass  or  rush  with  a 
great  noise,  and  the  elements  being  kindled  shall  be  dissolved, 
and  the  earth  also,  and  the  works  on  it,  shall  be  burned. 
All  these,  therefore,  being  to  be  dissolved,  what  manner  of 
persons  ought  ye  to  be  in  all  holy  conversation  and  godli- 
ness, looking  for  and  desiring  the  coming  of  the  day  of  God, 
by  which  coming  the  heavens,  being  set  on  fire,  shall  be 
dissolved,  and  the  elements,  being  enkindled,  shall  be  melted. 
We  expect,  however,  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth,  accord- 
ing to  his  promise,  in  which  righteousness  dwells."  Here  is 
not  a  syllable  that  represents  or  implies  that  the  righteous  are 
then  to  be  transferred  from  this  world  to  another.  There  is 
no  prediction,  direct  or  implied,  that  the  earth  is  then  to  be 
burned  up,  that  is,  reduced  to  ashes,  divested  altogether  of  its 
piesent  constitution,  so  that  it  will  no  longer  be  the  earth,  or 
will  be  annihilated.  The  language  is  simply  that  the  heavens, 
by  which  is  meant  the  atmosphere  of  our  globe,  not  the 
boundless  space  that  surrounds  it,  a  vast  portion  of  which, 
probably,  contains  no  inflammable  body,  shall  be  kindled,  fired, 
dissolved,  and  the  earth  burned,  that  is,  subjected  to  that 
fire,  not  burned  up,  or  divested  of  existence  as  an  earth.  It 
is  the  atmosphere  that  is  to  be  the  subject  and  scene  of  the 
fire.  The  earth  is  to  be  burned  by  the  contact  of  the  kindled 
air  with  its  surface ;  not  by  the  enkindling  of  its  whole  mass. 
This  is  indicated  by  the  statement  that  the  works  on  it,  that 
is,  the  works  which  man  has  erected,  are  to  be  burned.    If 
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the  whole  mass  of  the  globe  is  to  be  fired  and  absolutely 
resdved  into  ashes,  or  struck  from  existence,  it  would 
scarcely  be  necessary  to  state  that  erections  which  man  has 
built  on  its  surface  are  also  to  be  burned.  It  is  indicated 
also  by  the  object  of  the  fire,  which  is,  in  order  to  **  the  per- 
dition of  ungodly  men,"  not  to  the  annihilation  of  the  globe. 
*'  The  heavens  and  earth  that  now  are,  are  kept  in  store, 
reserved  unto  fire  against  the  day  of  judgment  and  perdi- 
tion  of  ungodly  men."  Their  destruction  will  not  require 
the  annihilation  of  the  earth.  But  it  is  made  certain  by  the 
apostle's  expectation  of  new  heavens  and  a  n^w  earth,  as  the 
consequence  of  the  fire.  The  word  earth  is  never  used  in 
the  Scriptures  to  denote  any  other  than  this  globe.  Had 
it  been  his  design  to  announce  that  believers  looked  for  a 
difierent  atmosphere  and  earth,  just  called  into  existence,  he 
would  doubtless  have  used  the  word  another,  instead  of  new. 
The  use  of  new,  to  denote  that  that  to  which  it  is  applied  is 
renewed,  renovated,  restored  from  ruin  to  integrity  and 
beauty,  is  customary  with  the  prophets  and  apostles.  The 
phrases,  new  spirit,  new  heart,  new  creatures  in  Christ  Jesus, 
new  man,  are  examples.  And  that  this  is  the  sense  in  which 
it  is  employed  is  indisputable,  from  the  promise  of  new 
heavens  and  a  new  earth,  Isaiah  Ixv.  17-25,  Ixvi.  20-34,  to 
which  the  apostle  refers.  *'  For  behold,  I  create  new  heavens 
and  a  new  earth ;  and  the  former  shall  not  be  remembered, 
nor  come  into  mind.  But  be  ye  glad  and  rejoice  for  ever 
in  that  which  I  create ;  for  behold,  I  create  Jerusalem  a 
rejoicing,  and  her  people  a  joy.  And  I  will  rejoice  in  Jeru- 
salem, and  joy  in  my  people :  and  the  voice  of  weeping  shall 
be  no  more  heard  in  her,  nor  the  voice  of  crying.  There 
shall  be  no  more  thence  an  infant  of  days,  nor  an  old  man 
that  hath  not  filled  his  days  ;  for  the  child  shall  die  an  hun- 
dred years  old ;  but  the  sinner  an  hundred  years  old  shall 
be  accursed.  And  they  shall  build  houses  and  inhabit  them ; 
and  they  shall  plant  vineyards  and  eat  the  fruit  of  them. 
They  shall  not  build,  and  another  inhabit;  they  shall  not 
{dant,  and  another  eat ;  for  as  the  days  of  a  tree,  shall  be  the 
days  of  my  people,  and  mine  elect  shall  long  enjoy  the  work 
of  their  hands.  They  shall  not  labor  in  vain,  nor  bring  forth 
for  trouble ;  for  they  are  the  seed  of  the  blessed  of  the  Lord 
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and  their  offipring  with  them.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass 
before  they  call,  I  will  answer,  and  while  they  are  yet  speak- 
ing, I  will  hear.  The  wolf  also  and  the  lamb  shall  feed 
together,  and  the  lion  shall  eat .  straw  like  the  bullock ;  and 
dust  shall  be  the  serpent's  food.  They  shall  not  hurt  nor 
destroy  in  all  my  holy  mountain,  saith  the  Lord."  The  new 
earth  is  thus  indisputably  the  same  earth  physically  as  the 
present,  and  is  still  to  be  the  habitation  of  man  in  the  natural 
body ;  for  Jerusalem  is  to  be  in  it,  and  be  a  city  of  houses,  and 
Palestine  therefore,  and  be  a  region  of  vineyards. 

This  is  confirmed  also  by  the  representation,  chap.  Ixvi. 
15-24,  that  it  is  the  idolatrous  and  openly  wicked  who  are  to 
be  destroyed  at  his  coming — not  men  universally,  and  that  the 
Gentiles  shall  after  that  destruction  bring  the  whole  body  of 
the  Israelites  who  continue  till  that  period  in  dispersion,  "  out 
of  all  nations,  upon  horses,  and  in  chariots,  and  in  litters,  and 
upon  mules,  and  upon  swift  beasts,  to  his  holy  mountaid  Jeru- 
salem," and  that  he  will  *'  take  of  them  for  priests  and  Levites," 
and  that  they  shall  dwell  there  in  his  presence  for  ever.     "  For 
as  the  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth  which  I  will  make, 
shall  remain  before  me  for  ever,  saith  the  Lord,  so  shall  your 
seed  and  your  name  remain.    And  it  shall  come  to  pass  that 
from  one  new  moon  to  another,  and  from  one  sabbath  to 
another,  shall  all  flesh  come  to  worship  before  me,  saith  the 
Lord.     And  they  shall  go  forth  and  look  upon  the  carcases  of 
the  men  that  have  transgressed  against  me,  for  their  worm 
shall  not  die,  neither  shall  their  fire  be  quenched ;  and  they 
shall  be  an  abhorring  unto  all  flesh.''    Can  a  more  perfect 
confutation  of  Mr.  Steele's  whole  theory  be  imagined,  than  is 
presented  in  these  predictions  ?    They  show — 1st,  that  the 
new  heavens  and  earth  are  to  be  the  same  materially  as  the 
present,  and  that  their  newness  is  to  consist  in  their  renova- 
tion; the  atmosphere,  instead  of  pestilential,  is  to  become 
congenial  to  life ;  the  earth,  in  place  of  being  blighted  with 
sterility,  and  overrun  with  thorns,  is   to  become  fruitful. 
Wildernesses  are  to  bud  and  blossom  as  the  rose ;  and  deserts 
smile  with  verdure  and  plenty.    Jerusalem  especially  is  to  be 
restored  firom  its  ruins,  and  adorned  with  immeasurable  beauty 
and  magnificence.    2.  Mankind,  whether  Israelites  or  Gen- 
tiles, are  still  to  subsist,  and  their  several  countries,  instead 
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of  being  obliterated,  are  still  to  continue  to  be  occupied  by 
them  and  bear  their  ancient  names.     The  Israelites  are  to  be 
gathered  out  of  all  the  lands  where  they  are  dispersed,  and 
conveyed  to  Palestine ;  and  the  Gentiles  of  all  those  lands  are 
to  assist  them  in  their  return/  3.  Those  to  be  destroyed  by  fire 
at  Christ's  coming  are  his  open  and  incorrigible  enemies,  who 
refuse  submission  to  him  and  pay  their  homage  to  other  beings. 
"For  behold  the  Lord  will  come  with  fire,  and   with   his 
chariots,  like  a  whirlwind,  to  render  his  anger  with  fury,  and 
his  rebuke  with  flames  of  fire.     For  by  fire  and  by  his  sword 
will  the  Lord  plead  with  all  flesh ;  and  the  slain  of  the  Lord 
shall   be  many.     They  that  sanctify  themselves  and  purify 
themselves  in  the  gardens,  under  one  tree  in  the  midst,  eating 
swine* s  Jlesh,  and  the  abomination  and  the  mouse  shall  be  con- 
sumed  together,  saith  the  Lord,"  v.  15-17.     The  carcases  of 
which  the  worm  shall  not  die,  nor  the  fire  be  quenched,  are 
to  be   "  the  carcases  of  the  men   who  have  transgressed" 
against  Jehovah.     They  are  shown,  Zech.  xiv.  1-3,  to  be  the 
Gentile  armies  that  are  to  capture  Jerusalem  at  the  last  great 
battle.     That  is  the  representation  also,  2  Thess.  i.  7-9,  ii.  8, 
Rev.  xix.  11,  21.     4.  Not  only  are  the  nations  to  survive  the 
fire  of  Christ  coming,  but  the  animals  also,  both  harmless  and 
noxious,  ferocious  and  tame ;  the  wolf  and  lamb,  the  lion  and 
bullock,  the  serpent  and  cockatrice,  the  horse  and  camel,  the 
mule  and  dromedary.     5.  The  new  earth  and  atmosphere  are 
not  only  to  be  the  same  materially  as  the  present,  but  they  are 
to  be  subject  to  the  sam^  great  laws  and  answer  the  same 
great  ends  as  the  present.     The  earth  is  to  be  attended  by  the 
moon,  and  that  orb  is  to  wax  and  wane  as  it  now  does,  and 
furnish  a  measure  of  time,  which  is  of  itself  a  suflUcient  proof 
that  the  earth  is  to  be  the  same.     The  earth  is  to  revolve  on 
its  axis,  as  it  now  does,  wheel  round  its  orbit,  and  be  enlight- 
ened by  the  sun,  as  it  is  to  have  a  succession  of  days,  lunar 
revolutions,  seasons,  and  years.     There  cannot  be  sabbaths, 
and  therefore  weeks  of  days,  new  moons,  and  therefore  revo- 
lutions of  the  moon  round  the  earth,  and  seasons  of  planting 
and  sowing,  and  years  by  which  the  lives  of  men  are  measured, 
except  by  a  revolution  of  the  earth  on  its  axis,  and  an  annual 
motion  round  the  sun.     6.  The  race,  instead  of  being  inter- 
cepted from  any  further  increase,  is  to  multiply,  and  in  exemp- 
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tion  from  the  anxiety  and  terror  that  now  attend  the  birth  and 
nurture  of  offspring.  7.  The  resurrection  of  the  wicked,  in- 
stead of  taking  place  at  the  time  of  Christ's  coming,  and  the 
destruction  of  the  hostile  armies,  when  the  righteous  are  to  be 
raised,  is  not  to  be  until  after  the  renovation  of  the  heavens 
and  earth.  For  all  those  who  go  up  to  Jerusalem  from  sab- 
bath to  sabbath  to  worship  Jehovah,  are  to  go  forth  and  look 
upon  the  carcases  of  the  men  that  have  transgressed,  and 
"  they  are  to  be  an  abhorring  unto  all  flesh."  They  are  to 
remain  unraised,  therefore,  for  a  long  period,  and  the  places 
where  they  are  interred  be  known.  8.  The  new  earth,  in- 
stead of  ever  being  destroyed,  is  to  continue  for  ever,  and  be 
the  abode  of  men,  and  the  scene  of  Christ's  visible  presence. 
The  passage  thus  directly  and  specifically  confutes  every 
element  of  Mr.  Steele's  theory.  Instead  of  an  annihilation  of 
the  earth,  it  is  to  be  renewed,  and  subsist  for  ever.  Instead 
of  an  end  to  the  increase  of  the  race,  it  is  to  multiply  for  ever. 
In  place  of  the  righteous  being  transported  to  another  world, 
they  are  to  reside  here.  In  place  of  -the  resurrection  of  the 
transgressors  against  God,  at  the  time  of  Christ's  coming,  they 
are  to  remain  in  their  graves  for  a  long  period  after  the  reno- 
vation of  the  earth.  This  is  indisputably  the  revelation  that 
is  made  in  the  passage.  There  is  no  method  by  which  it  can 
be  set  aside,  except  by  a  reasonless  and  flagrant  violation  of 
the  laws  of  language.  It  is  not  a  symbolical  prophecy.  It  has 
none  of  the  marks  of  such  a  prediction.  The  agents,  acts, 
places,  and  events,  were  not  seen  by  the  prophet  in  vision,  as 
they  would  have  been  had  they  been  symbols  of  agents,  places, 
acts,  and  events  of  a  different  order.  They  are  described  as 
future,  not  as  actually  present  to  him  and  objects  of  his  per- 
ception, as  symbols  universally  are.  Nor  can  they  be  treated 
as  symbols  without  involving  the  prediction  in  contradiction 
and  absurdity.  If  Israelites  and  Gentiles  are  used  as  sym- 
bols, whom  do  they  represent  ?  Not  any  other  classes  of  man- 
kind,  as  they  include  the  whole  race.  If  they  denote  different 
agents,  therefore,  they  must  stand  for  nations  that  inhabit  some 
other  world,  instead  of  this  earth.  If  all  flesh  who  are  to  go 
up  to  worship  before  Jehovah  act  as  symbols,  they  also  must 
of  necessity  denote  a  race  of  a  different  orb ;  and,  accordingly, 
the  carcases  of  them  that  transgressed,  which  all  flesh  are  to 
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abhor,  aiust  symbolize  the  carcases  of  transgressors  of  another 
world.  Such  are  the  monstrous  results  to  which  that  theory, 
which  is  usually  adopted  to  escape  the  revelation  made  in  the 
passage,  leads. 

It  is  equally  impossible  to  wrest  it  from  this  meaning  by  the 
pretence  that  it  is  figurative.     For,  1st,  by  the  laws  of  the 
metaphor — which  is  the  only  figure  that  would  give  a  different 
sense  to  the  predictions — the  figure  lies  in  the  predicate,  not 
in  that  of  which  the  affirmation  is  made.    2.  That  of  which 
the  affirmation  is  made,  is' to  be  the  subject  of  that  which  the 
metaphorical  prediction  foreshows.     If,  Tor  example,  the  pre- 
diction be,  "  the  desert  shall  rejoice ;"  the  figure  lies  in  the 
verb,  not  in  the  noun.     The  earth  is  used  literally,  and  is  to 
be  the  subject  of  that,  whatever  it  be,  which  the  verb  fore- 
shows.    3.  The  metaphor  affirms  something  of  that  to  which 
it  is  applied,  that  is  not  literally  proper  to  it,  but  only  resem- 
bles that  which  is  its  own.     Thus  the  desert  cannot  literally 
rejoice,  as  that  is  an  act  that  is  peculiar  to  intelligent  beings ; 
but  being  adorned  with  verdure  and  bloom,  and  peopled  with 
active  and  joyous  creatures,  it  may  present  an  air  of  cheerful- 
ness and  exhilaration  that  is  analogous  to  the  gladness  which 
men  feel  and  utter ;  and  it  is  that  resemblance  that  the  verb 
is  employed  to  express.     In  the  first  place,  then,  if  the  predic* 
tions  in  this  passage  were  metaphorical,  the  agents  and  ob- 
jects of  which  the  affirmations  are  made,  would  still  be  the 
subjects  of  that  which  the  affirmations  denote.     The  heavens 
and  earth  would  be  the  subjects  of  that  which  is  predicated  of 
them;  Jerusalem  of  that  which   is  promised  of   her;   the 
Israelites  and  Gentiles,  respectively,  of  that  which  is  pre- 
dicted of  them ;  the  idolaters  and  their  carcases  of  that  which 
18  foreshown  of  them.     To  suppose  that  they  would  not,  is  to 
suppose  that  they  are  used  as  symbols,  and  that  the  prediction 
therefore  is  not  metaphorical  but  symbolic.     In  the  next  place, 
if  the  passage  were  metaphorical,  that  which  is  affirmed  of  the 
several  agents  and  objects  would  be  incompatible  with  their 
nature,  and  would  be  applied  to  them  only  to  signify  that  they 
are  to  be  the  agents  or  subjects  of  some  resembling  act  or 
event ;  in  the  same  manner  as  rejoicing  is  incompatible  with 
the  nature  of  a  desert,  though  it  resembles  a  seeming  cheer- 
fulness and  hilarity  which  a  desert  may  be  made  to  assume  by 
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being  converted  into  a  scene  of  beauty  and  life.  But  the  actf 
and  events  affirmed  of  the  several  agents  and  objects  of  the 
prophecy,  instead  of  being  improper  to  their  natures,  are  in 
entire  accordance  with  them.  It  is  perfectly  compatible,  for 
example,  with  the  constitution  of  the  earth  and  atmosphere, 
that  they  should  be  freed  from  the  deterioration  with  which 
they  were  smitten  at  the  fall,  and  restored  to  their  original 
healthiness  and  beauty.  It  is  compatible  with  the  nature  of 
Jerusalem  that  it  should  be  rebuilt  and  adorned  with  a  mag- 
nificence and  splendor  immeasurably  transcending  that  of  any 
other  capital.  It  is  compatible  with  the  nature  of  the  Israelites 
that  they  should  return  to  their  ancient  land,  be  reinstated  as 
God's  chosen  people,  live  there  in  obedience  under  the  reign 
of  the  Redeemer,  and  multiply  in  safety  and  blessedness 
through  unending  years.  It  is  entirely  competent  to  the 
nature  of  the  Gentiles  that  they  should  assist  in  restoring  the 
Israelites,  and  go  to  Jerusalem  by  representatives  at  stated 
periods  to  worship  Jehovah.  It  is  perfectly  possible  that  the 
graves  of  the  transgressors  who  are  to  be  slain  at  Christ's 
coming  should  remain,  and  be  visited  by  those  who  frequent 
Jerusalem,  and  the  Redeemer's  victory  and  deliverance  of  his 
people  there  remembered  and  commemorated.  We  have, 
therefore,  in  this  harmony  of  the  things  foreshown  with  the 
natures  of  the  agents  and  objects  of  which  they  are  predicted, 
the  utmost  certainty  that  the  prophecy  is  not  metaphorical. 
There  is  no  species  of  demonstration  more  incontrovertible 
and  absolute  than  this.  The  passage  then  foreshows  the  great 
events  which  it  directly  announces,  and  overturns  according^ 
instead  of  sustaining,  the  contradictory  views  which  Mr,  Si^^k^ 
endeavors  to  maintain. 

That  such,  however,  is  the  character  of  the  pas^^ea  on^ 
which  he  relies  to  detennine  the  question,  Mr.  S,  hasi  np^  th^ 
least  suspicion.  A  total  stranger  to  the  laws  of  figure^  and 
symbols,  entirely  unaware,  apparently,  that  theiie  i^  amy  other 
method  of  settling  their  meaning  than  by  mere  asseveration,  he 
proceeds  to  treat  his  theory  as  detponstra^d  by  irrefragable 
evidence,  and  the  doctrine  he  rejects  as  left  without  a  shadow 
of  ground  for  its  support.     He  says  : 

* 

-TTiere  is  not  one  pwi^  ia  the  virions  of  Daniel  or  of  John,  aWT« 

VOL.  III.— NO,  I,  4 
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referred  to,  xx.  7-15,  which  oontaiiis  any  such  mention  of  the  second 
advent)  or  of  the  general  judgment,  as  appears  in  the  passages  we  have 
cited  ;  not  one  from  which  it  would  he  possible  to  prove  the  doctrine  of 
the  second  advent.  Daniel  has  been  thought  to  refer  to  this,  when  he 
'  saw  one  like  the  Son  of  man  come  with  the  clouds  of  heaven — and 
come  to  the  Ancient  of  days — and  there  was  given  him  dominion 
and  glory  and  a  kingdom/  But  it  should  be  observed  that  the  coming 
here  spoken  of  is  not  to  this  earth,  but  to  the  Ancient  of  days,  that  is, 
to  the  throne  of  God  in  heaven ;  and  this  was  fulfilled  when  Christ 
eteoendsd  in  the  clouds  of  heaven,  and  sat  down  on  the  right  hcmd  of  the 
Me^esty  on  high.^'—V.  667. 

If  bold  and  reasonless  assertion  is  the  proper  instmment 
for  determining  the  question,  he  has  doubtless  established 
what  he  affirms ;  not  otherwise.  But  is  that  the  appropriate 
medium  of  proof?  Is  that  the  instrument  which  men  of 
candor  and  learning  will  choose  to  employ  ?  Is  it  suitable, 
at  this  period  of  ostentatious  boast  of  the  progress  of  biblical 
culture ;  is  it  creditable  to  those  who  affect  to  be  masters  of 
the  art  of  interpretation,  when  they  attempt  to  determine  a 
gpreat  question  like  this,  thus  wholly  to  repudiate  the  scientific 
exegesis  of  which  we  hear  so  many  commendations,  abandon 
all  pretence  of  exposition  or  argument,  and  turn  to  mere 
dogmatism  for  the  discovery  and  establishment  of  the  truth  ? 
It  is  an  expedient  which  those  who  know  of  no  other  method, 
or  are  conscious  they  have  no  other  means  of  maintaining 
their  views,  sometimes  adopt ;  but  men  competent  to  the  task 
they  undertake,  and  regardful  of  their  obligations,  will  not  be 
likely  to  employ  it.  If  Mr.  S.  is  able  to  demonstrate  that 
there  is  "  not  one''  passage  in  Daniel  or  John  ''  from  which 
it  is  possible  to  prove  the  doctrine  of  the  second  advent," 
why  did  he  not  present  his  evidences,  and  confute  those  who 
have  formed  a  different  judgment  ?  If  he  has  the  means  of 
proving  that  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  man  in  the  vision  of 
Daniel,  does  not  symbolize  his  coming  to  "  this  earth,"  but 
his  going  "  to  the  throne  of  God  in  heaven,"  why  did  he  not 
present  them,  and  at  once  put  an  end  to  their  misconceptions 
who  suppose  it  to  represent  his  "  second  advent  ?" 

It  would  doubtless  be  a  formidable  task  ;  as,  first,  to  prove 
that  the  throne  of  the  Ancient  of  days,  to  whom  the  Son  of 
man  came,  was  not  "  at  this  earth,"  but  in  heaven,  would  be 
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to  oonyict  the  prophet  of  a  misrepresentation,  in  stating  that 
he  saw  the  Ancient  of  days  come  to  the  judgment  and 
destruction  of  the  beast.  Secondly,  it  would  be  to  prove  that 
the  judgment  and  destruction  of  the  beast  did  not  take  place 
on  the  earth,  but  in  the  heaven  of  heavens ;  for  it  took  place 
in  the  immediate  presence  of  the  Ancient  of  days.  We  are 
expressly  toid  that  the  horn  made  war  with  the  saints  until 
the  Ancient  of  days  came,  and  judgment  was  given  to  the 
saints  of  the  Most  High.  The  setting  of  the  judgment  and 
opening  of  the  books  also  imply  that  it  was  in  the  presence 
of  the  beast  that  was  judged  and  destroyed.  But  the  beast 
was  on  the  earth,  not  in  the  third  heavens.  The  prophet 
saw  it  ascend  from  the  sea.  It  was  where  the  saints  were, 
on  whom  it  made  war,  which  was  the  earth,  and  it  is  repre- 
sented as  symbolizing  a  body  of  conquerors,  who  are  to 
devour  the  whole  earth,  and  tread  it  down,  and  break  it  in 
pieces.  The  throne  of  the  Ancient  of  days,  therefore,  who 
came  to  its  judgment,  and  was  present  at  it,  was  at  "  this 
earth/'  not  in  the  third  heavens.  3.  It  would  be  to  prove 
that  coming  to  the  earth  is  going  from  it,  and  coming  to  it  the 
same  as  ascending  to  heaven  ;  for  Mr.  S.  affirms  that  Christ's 
coming  to  the  Ancient  of  days,  whose  throne  was  in  our 
atmosphere,  was  "  his  ascending  in  the  clouds  of  heaven,  and 
sitting  down  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high." 
But  if  that  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  come,  can  Mr.  S. 
prove  that  the  Son  of  man  is  ever  again  to  appear  in  our 
world  ?  Has  he  any  more  right  to  assign  to  the  verb  that 
false  and  contradictious  meaning  in  this  instance  than  in 
Acts  i.  11,  Matt.  xxiv.  30,  or  in  any  other  passage  in  which 
it  occurs  ?  What  estimate  are  we  to  form  of  the  learning 
and  judgment  of  a  writer  who  utters  assertions  which  thus 
directly  overthrow  his  own  system,  and  would,  if  legitimate, 
ccmvert  the  whole  revelation  which  God  has  made  into  a 
chaos  of  contradiction  and  absurdity  ?  That  Christ's  inves- 
titure took  place  in  our  atmosphere  is  shown,  also,  by  the 
fact  that  he  came  to  the  Ancient  of  days,  and  came  with  the 
clouds  of  heaven,  which  are  the  clouds  of  our  atmosphere. 
4.  It  would  require  him  to  prove  that  the  Son  of  man  has 
not  yet  ascended  to  heaven,  and  sat  down  at  the  right  hand 
of  the  majesty  on  high ;  for  the  epoch  of  the  investiture  of 
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the  Son  of  man  is  that  of  the  destruction  of  the  beast,  and 
the  institution  of  the  kingdom  of  the  saints  of  the  Most  High, 
which  are  still  future.  The  prophet  ''beheld"  the  beast 
exerting  its  conquering  and  destructive  agency,  ''till  the 
thrones  were  set,  and  the  Ancient  of  days  did  sit,  the  judg- 
ment  was  instituted,  and  the  books  were  opened;"  and 
"  beheld,  the  horn  making  war  with  the  saints,  and  prevailing 
against  them  until  the  Ancient  of  days  cams,  and  judgment 
was  given  to  the  saints  of  the  Most  High,  and  the  time  came 
that  the  saints  possessed  the  kingdom." 

But  the  kingdom  of  the  saints  b  to  be  contemporaneous 
with  the  dominion  and  kingdom  with  which  the  Son  of  man 
was  invested;  for  the  dominion' and  kingdom  are  given  to 
him,  that  all  people,  nations,  and  languages  should  serve  him ; 
and  are  to  be  everlasting ;  and  the  kingdom  and  dominion 
given  to  the  saints,  are  also  to  be  under  the  whole  heaven, 
and  are  to  continue  "for  ever  and  ever."  None  of  the 
nations  are  to  be  in  rebellion  under  Christ's  reign  any  more 
than  they  are  under  the  reign  of  the  saints.  He  is  invested 
with  dominion  that  all  should  serve  him,  and  his  sceptre,  we 
are  specifically  told,  "all  dominions  shall  serve  and  obey." 
The  powers  denoted  by  the  beast  that  makes  war  on  the  saints, 
are  not  to  exercise  their  tyranny  during  that  reign.  "  His 
kingdom  is  not  that  which  shall  be  destroyed  "  in  any  mea- 
sure, it  is  not  a  dominion  under  which  his  throne  b  usurped, 
and  his  worshippers  worn  out  with  war  and  prosecution. 
No  more  shocking  contradiction  to  the  prophecy  can  be  con- 
ceived. The  epoch  of  his  investiture  is,  therefore,  to  be  that 
of  the  destruction  of  the  wild  beast.  It,  accordingly,  did  not 
take  place  at  Christ's  ascension  to  heaven,  after  his  resurrec- 
tion, but  is  still  future.  This  is  shown  also  by  the  voice  at 
the  seventh  trumpet,  announcing  that  the  empire  of  the  earth 
has  become  Christ's,  which  implies,  that  it  is  not  to  be  his  till 
that  period.  Such  are  some  of  the  impossibilities  which  Mr. 
S.  must  accomplish,  in  order  to  verify  his  assertion,  that  there 
is  no  mention  of  the  second  advent  in  Daniel.  How  conve- 
nient to  escape  this  formidable  task  by  substituting  his 
unsupported  assertions  for  proof!  Let  us  remind  him, 
however,  that  this  is  not  the  mode  in  which  the  witnesses 
of  Jesus  are  accustomed  to  treat  his  word.    It  is  the  charac-. 
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teristic,  not  of  the  saints  of  the  Most  High,  but  of  the  horn 
that  makes  war  on  them,  and  wears  them  out.  It  is  he  that 
''thinks  to  change  times  and  laws/'  by  arbitrary  assumptions 
and  authoritative  decrees. 

He  next  denies  that  there  is  any  proof  of  the  second  advent 
in  the  visions  of  John : — 

^  In  the  visions  of  John  there  is  no  proof  of  the  seoond  advent 
We  look  ID  vain  for  such  proof  at  the  sound  of  the  seventh  trumpet, 
or  in  the  vision  of  the  marriage  of  the  Lamb,  or  at  the  Innding  of 
Satan.  It  is  said  that  the  appearance  of  Christ,  and  of  the  armies  of 
heaven,  in  the  vision  of  tne  destruction  of  the  beast  and  false  prophet, 
Rev.  xix.  11,  is  proof  that  this  refers  to  a  personal  advent,  because 
Christ  can  be  a  symbol  of  no  one  but  himself.  But  we  find  an  appear- 
ance 6f  the  same  person  in  the  same  characters  essentially  in  the  vision 
which  precedes  the  letters  to  the  churches  of  Asia.  The  argument, 
therefore,  proves  a  personal  advent  at  that  time  as  really  as  at  the  time 
here  referred  to,  which  is  not  true." 

What  an  appropriate  climax  thus  to  terminate  his  argument 
with  a  denial  that  overturns  his  whole  scheme,  and  implies 
that  there  is  not  to  be  a  second  advent  at  all !  For  he  holds 
that  the  vision  of  the  gfeat  white  throne,  resurrection,  and 
judgment,  Rev.  xx.  1 1-15,  "  symbolizes  the  last  judgment ; 
that  at  the  last  judgment  Christ  is  to  preside ;  that  it  is  to 
take  place  at  the  epoch  of  his  second  coming  ;  that  his 
coming  is  to  be  chiefly  in  order  to  that  judgment ;  and  that, 
immediately  after  the  sentence  is  pronounced,  the  world  will 
be  burned  up,  the  righteous  taken  to  heaven,  and  the  wicked 
cast  into  hell/'  If  there  is  no  proof  then  in  that  passage  of 
the  second  advent,  there  is  no  proof  in  it  of  the  resurrection 
and  last  judgment ;  and  if  there' is  no  proof  there,  then  may 
not  all  the  proof  of  them  that  exists  in  other  passages  be  with 
equal  ease  and  propriety  denied  ?  What  exquisite  perspicacity 
he  displays !  What  a  masterly  comprehension  of  the  rela- 
tions oi  his  several  asseverations  to  one  another ! 

The  expedient  by  which  he  attempts  to  set  aside  the  proof 
of  a  personal  advent  in  the  vision  of  Christ's  descent  to  the 
earth  on  a  white  horse,  with  the  armies  of  heaven,  and 
destruction  of  the  beast  and  false  prophet,  exhibits  an  equal 
grasp  of  intellect.     His  argument  is,  that  as  Christ's  appear- 
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ance  to  John  in  the  first  vision  was  not  prophetic,  or 
symbolical  of  his  appearance  to  him,  at  a  time  then  future, 
therefore  his  appearance  in  the  vision  of  the  nineteenth 
chapter,  which  was  prophetic,  or  symbolical,  is  no  proof  of 
his  appearing  at  a  period,  then  future,  to  destroy  those 
denoted  by  the  beast  and  false  prophet ;  or,  in  other  words, 
that,  inasmuch  as  that  which  is  not  prophetic  does  not  fore- 
show his  second  coming,  therefore  that  which  is  prophetic 
does  not ! — ^logic  worthy  of  the  purpose  for  which  he  employs 
it,  and  kindred  to  that  of  his  whole  article.  The  appearance 
of  Christ  in  the  first  vision  was  not  pipphetic,  or  symbolical 
of  another  appearing.  His  design  in  it  was  simply  to 
apprise  the  apostle  from  whom  the  revelation  came,  commis- 
sion him  to  write  it,  and  especially  to  dictate  to  him  the  letters 
to  the  churches  of  Asia.  The  fact,  accordingly,  that  that 
appearing  was  not  prophetic,  is  no  more  a  proof  that  his 
appearing  at  the  destruction  of  the  beast  is  not,  than  the  fact 
that  his  appearing  to  the  disciples  at  the  sea  of  Galilee  was 
not  prophetic,  is  that  the  symbols  of  the  seals,  the  trumpets, 
the  vials,  or  any  others  of  the  visions,  are  not.  He  thus 
again,  by  the  assumption  on  which  he  here  proceeds,  over- 
turns his  whole  system  ;  for  if  the  fact,  that  the  first  vision  of 
the  Apocalypse  is  not  predictive,  proves  that  that  of  chap.  xix. 
11-27,  does  not  foreshow  Christ's  second  coming;  it  must 
prove  equally,  not  only  that  none  of  the  other  symbols  are 
prophetic  of  that  which  by  the  laws  of  symbolization  they 
represent,  but  that  none  of  the  passages,  on  which  Mr.  S. 
relies  to  sustain  his  views,  are  predictive  of  what  they 
signify, — inasmuch  as  they  are  all  associated  with  other 
passages  that  are  merely  descriptive  or  hisioribal,not  prophetic. 
8uch  is  the  abvss  of  confusdon  and  self-confutation  in  which 
his  argument  ends ! 

He  treats  of  two  or  three  other  topics  in  the  course  of  his 
essay  ;  but  his  results  are  reached  so  obviously  by  mere 
assertion,  his  reasoning  is  so  inconclusive,  and  his  assump- 
tions and  interpretations  marked  by  such  ignorance  and 
fatuity,  as  to  render  a  minute  notice  of  them  unnecessary. 
He  alleges,  for  example,  the  predictions  and  promises  of  "  the 
outpouring  of  the  Spirit  in  the  latter  days  "  as  a  proof  that 
his  whole  work  in  the  regeneration  and  sanctification  of  the 
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race  is  to  be  accomplished  antecedently  to  Christ's  coming, 
on  the  assumption  either  that  the  whole  work  of  redemption 
is  to  be  completed  before  his  advent,  which  is  to  beg  that 
which  he  affects  to  prove ;  or  else,  that  the  Spirit  cannot 
exercise  his  office  in  Christ's  presence,  which  is  again  to  beg 
that  which  he  should  demonstrate,  and  is  wholly  groundless 
and  false.  The  principal  passages  to  which  he  refers,  are 
promises  to  the  Israelites,  and  respect  the  period  of  their 
restoration,  and  re-establishment  in  their  national  land,  which, 
it  is  abundantly  shown  by  those  predictions  themselves,  and 
other  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament,  are  to  take  place  after 
Christ's  coming.  It  is  expressly  shown  in  the  Apocalypse, 
that  the  Spirit  is  to  continue  his  office  after  the  resurrection 
of  the  saints  and  descent  to  the  earth.  ''  The  Spirit  and  the 
bride  say  come,"  at  the  close  of  the  visions.  The  bride  is  the 
symbol  of  the  risen  saints ;  their  utterance  of  the  invitation 
must  take  place  to  be  heard  by  men  after  their  resurrection 
and  descent  to  the  earth,  and  is,  therefore,  to  be  during  their 
reign  over  the  nations  as  kings  and  priests  ;  and  the  invitation 
of  the  Spirit,  which  is  to  be  contemporaneous,  is,  of  course, 
to  be  of  the  same  period.  Besides  what  can  be  more  ground- 
less and  irrational  than  to  assume,  that  the  Spirit  calinot 
renew  and  sanctify  men  as  well  in  the  presence  of  the 
Redeemer  as  while  he  reigns  in  heaven  ?  Mr.  S.  even  asserts 
that  any  other  theory  than  his  "makes"  these  promises  of 
the  effusion  of  the  Spirit  '*  difficult,  and  tends  to  divest  them 
ef  interest ! "  Can  prejudice  or  infatuation  go  further  than 
this!  Is  there  anything  in  the  folly  and  hallucination  of 
Miller,  or  his  lowest  disciple,  that  exceeds  it  in  blindness  and 
fatuity?  The  regeneration  and  sanctification  of  the  race 
through  unending  ages,  it  seems*,  has  nothing  in  itself  of  sig- 
nificance and  grandeur !  The  work  of  the  Spirit  owes  its 
whole  interest  to  its  being  accomplished,  in  accordance  with 
Mr.  S.'s  theory  of  it,  formed  not  only  without  authority  from 
the  word  of  God,  but  in  defiance  of  its  frequent  and  emphatic 
teachings!  This  is  truly  worthy  of  a  writer  who  settles 
questions  by  asseveration. 

He  alleges  the  fact  that  there  is  to  be  a  resurrection  after 
the  thousand  years  as  a  proof  that  the  vision  of  the  first 
resurrection,  Rev.  xx.  4-6,  is  not  symbolic  of  a  real  resurrec- 
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tion,  on  the  assumption  that  there  is  to  be  but  one  resurrec* 
iion  ;  which  is  to  beg  the  position  to  be  proved,  and  is  in  direct 
contradiction  both  to  the  laws  of  symbolization,  and  the 
interpretation — "This  is  the  first  resurrection/' — ^given  in 
the  passage  itself  of  its  meaning.  But  perhaps  the  most 
extraordinary  specimen  of  exegesis  and  logic  presented  in  his 
essay  is  his  construction  of  the  second  Psalm : — 

^  In  the  san^  psalm  we  have  the  solemn  decree  of  the  Father  that 
the  heathen  shall  be  given  to  the  Son  for  an  inheritance.  By  what 
means  is  this  decree,  which  secnres  the  glorious  triumph,  to  be  execvtedf 
The  prophet  tells  us,  *•  the  king  is  set  or  poured  cut,  upon  the  holy  hill  of 
Zion,' — the  well  known  figurative  denomination  of  the  Christian  diurch. 
Doe^  not  this  clearly  indicate  that  the  church  is  to  be  ^J^  insirumerU? 
Does  not  a  king  conquer  by  means  of  his  subjects  ?  The  expression,  *  / 
have  poured  out  my  king,''  may  be  equivalent  to  ^  I  have  constituted 
my  king,  by  pouring  out  my  Sjntit,^  and  then  it  refers  to  tlie  abundant 
and  glorious  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  on  the  primitive  disciples,  and 
those  effusions  yet  to  be  enjoyed." — P.  664. 

We  doubt  whether  the  annals  of  ignorance  and  presumption 
present  anything  that  transcends  this  in  fatuity.  1.  In  direct 
violation  both  of  the  Hebrew  text,  and  of  the  Septuagint^ 
Vulgate,  and  other  translations,  which  exhibit  the  king  as  the 
subject  of  the  action,  Mr.  S.  puts  him  in  the  place  of  the  oil 
that  was  poured,  and  makes  the  hill  of  Zion  the  object  on 
which  the  pouring  took  place — the  effect  of  which  is  to  repre- 
sent THE  HILL,  instead  of  the  Son,  as  invested  with  kingly 
power !  2.  He  asserts  that  Zion  is  "  the  well-known  figura- 
tive denomination  of  the  church,"  which  is,  in  the  first  place, 
a  mere  unproved  assertion  ;  next,  it  is  wholly  without  authority 
from  the  word  of  God.  If  Mr.  S.  is  aware  of  any  passage  in 
which  Zion  is  expressly  declared  to  be  the  Christian  church, 
let  him  produce  it.  He  has  yet  to  learn  probably  that  in 
order  that  Zion  may  be  used  by  a  metaphor  to  denote  the 
Christian  church,  there  must  be  an  express  affirmation  that 
it  is  the  church.  And,  thirdly,  if,  as  he  asserts,  Zion  means 
the  Christian  church,  and  that  which  was  poured  was,  as  he 
represents,  poured  on  Zion,  then  it  is  the  church,  not  Christ, 
nor  the  hill  of  Zion,  that  was  invested  by  the  act  with  kingly 
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power.  It  cannot,  therefore,  as  he  assumes,  indicate  that  the 
church  is  to  be  the  "  instrument"  by  which  the  decree  is  to 
be  executed.  It  implies  that  the  church  is  itself  the  king  that 
is  to  reign  and  obtain  the  triumph !  3.  But  he  says,  '*  the 
expression  I  have  poured  out  my  King,  may  be  equivalent  to 
— ^I  have  constituted  my  king  by  pouring  out  my  Spirit,  and 
then  it  refers  to  the  glorious  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  on  the 
primitive  disciples."  Had  this  stupid  misrepresentation  of 
the  passage  proceeded  from  Matthias,  Miller,  or  a  Mormon, 
it  would  be  regarded  as  a  resistless  proof  of  his  utter  igno- 
rance and  lawlessness.  Had  it  appeared  in  the  pages  of 
some  low  and  fanatical  newspaper,  it  would  have  stamped  its 
author  and  publisher  with  disgrace  as  absurd  and  presump- 
tuous sciolists. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  violation  of  the  text  of  which  no 
scholar  would  be  capable,  to  represent  it  as  exhibiting  the 
king  as  being  poured  out.  Such  a  process  is  incompatible 
with  the  nature  of  a  corporeal  being.  It  implies  that  he  is  a 
liquid  in  place  of  living  flesh  and  bones.  That  which  the 
text  asserts  is,  that  Jehovah  had  "anointed"  him,  which  was 
the  rite  by  which  persons  were  constituted  kings,  or  invested 
with  kingly  authority  ;  as  at  the  designation  of  David  to  the 
throne,  the  inauguration  of  Solomon,  and  others ;  and  that  is 
the  meaning  assigned  to  it  by  every  respectable  commentator, 
so  far  as  we  have  observed,  ancient  and  modern;  and  it  is 
shown  to  be  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used  by  the  Spirit  of  inspi- 
ration himself,  by  the  application  of  the  passage  to  Christ, 
Act.  iv.  25-28.  **  For  of  a  truth  Herod  and  Pontius  Pilate 
have  been  gathered  against  thy  holy  Son  Jesus,  ov  Sxp'^^^y- 
whom  thou  hast  anointed"  It  was  thus  Christ  himself  that 
was  the  object  of  the  anointing  act,  not  he  that  was  poured 
out  as  the  oil.  The  act  towards  the  Son,  which  Mr.  S 
ascribes  to  God,  is  violent  and  shocking  in  the  highest 
degree.  What  could  pouring  him  on  Mount  Zion  be,  but 
hurling  or  casting  him  there,  as  though  an  object  of  detesta- 
tion ?  Is  it  possible  to  conceive  of  such  an  act,  except  as 
one  of  rejection  and  dishonor  ?  It  would  be  to  dethrone  him, 
and  treat  him  with  ignominy,  instead  of  investing  him  with 
power  and  dignity.  Next  constituting  Christ  king  by 
anointing  him,  cannot,  as  Mr.  S.  asserts,  "  be  equivalent  to 
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constituting  him  king  by  pouring  out  the  Spirit  on  men !" 
What  solecism  ever  surpassed  this  in  extravagance  and  sense- 
lessness ?  Christ  is  not  constituted  king  by  the  effusion  of 
the  Spirit.  The  supposition  implies  that  he  is  re-constituted 
king  at  every  effusion  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  false,  and  supposes 
that  his  kingship  expires  at  every  cessation  of  the  Spirit's 
influence,  and  needs  to  be  repeated,  therefore,  as  often  as  the 
Spirit  is  outpoured.  And,  moreover,  if  the  effusion  of  the 
Spirit  constituted  any  one  a  king,  it  would  be  the  person  on 
whom  he  was  poured,  not  a  different  being,  and  a  being  in 
a  different  world  ;  and  thence  it  would  be  the  apostles,  primi- 
tive disciples,  and  all  who  have  been  the  subjects  of  the 
Spirit's  influence,  who  would  be  represented  by  the  passage 
as  constituted  kings,  not  the  Son  of  God !  Such  are  the 
unscholarly  and  lawless  methods  by  which  Mr.  S.  attempts 
to  set  aside  the  plainest  and  most  unequivocal  teachings  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  substitute  his  theories  in  their  place. 

If  Mr.  Steele's  essay  is  to  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  the 
critical  and  theological  knowledge  of  those  who  have  given  it 
their  sanction,  as  we  suppose  it  is  on  this  subject,  it  indicates 
but  very  slight  qualiflcations  for  the  office  of  teachers.     It  is 
put  forth  with   an  air  of  the  utmost   assurance.     Not  the 
slightest  suspicion  seems  to  have  been  felt  that  it  is  not  wholly 
unanswerable.     More  than  ordinary  pains  have  been  taken, 
we  believe,  to  give  it  notoriety.     In  notices  of  the  Bibliotheca 
Sacra,  in  which  it  appeared,  attention  was  particularly  called 
to  it.     It  has  been  eulogized  as  a  rare  gem  of  critical  learning, 
and  urged  on  the  notice  of  the  churches  as  a  most  timely  and 
effective  exposure  and  confutation  of  great  and  dangerous 
errors.     No  intimation  has  been  uttered  that  its  author  alcHie 
is  to  be  held  responsible  for  its  doctrines.     Not  a  hint  has 
been  given  of  dissent  from  any  of  its  representations.     What 
a  deplorable  degradation  of  the  profession  it  bespeaks !  What 
wretched  superficiality  in  those  who  affect  to  be  guides  of 
public  opinion !     Not  a  trace  appears  in  it  of  any  acquaint- 
ance with  the  laws  of  philology,  of  the  culture  of  which  much 
has  been  heard  of  late  years ;  not  an  indication  that  a  glimpse 
has  ever  been  gained  of  ''the  track  of  simple  historico-criti- 
cal  exegesis,  along  which  the  science  of  interpretation  now 
bids"  the   scholar  and  theologian   "move."      The  crudest 
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blunders,  the  blindest  and  most  fanatical  dogmatism  of  Miller 
and  his  disciples,  present  nothing  that  exceeds  this,  either  in 
ignorance  of  the  principles  on  which  the  Scriptures  are  to  be 
explained,  or  in  contradiction  to  their  indisputable  teachings. 
We  deeply  regret  this.    We  regret  it  for  the  honor  of  the  pro- 
fession.    We  regret  it  for  the  discredit  which  it  brings  on 
learning.     We  regret  it  for  their  own  sakes.     They  may, 
perhaps,  flatter  themselves  that  they  can  settle  this  great 
question  by  their  mere  authority;  that  they  have  but   to 
announce  their  opinions  and  the  world  will  assent  without 
inquiry  or  hesitation.     They  may  imagine  that  with  the  co- 
operation of  a  very  superficial,  and,  in  some  instances,  a  very 
venal  and  unprincipled  press,  they  may  beat  down  those  whom 
they  attack  by  mere  misrepresentation   and   abuse.     They 
could  make  no  mistake  betraying  a  profounder  ignorance 
either  of  themselves  or  the  public.     They,  like  men  in  all 
other  stations  and  pursuits,  will  infallibly  find  their  true  level ; 
and  a  few  more  such  specimens  as  this  will  produce  a  verdict 
which  they  will  find  it  no  easy  task  to  reverse,  though  they 
should    "seek  it  carefully  and  with  tears."    But  they  are 
anJQst  to  themselves  as  well  as  to  the  sacred  oflSce  and  the  sub- 
ject    Their  primary  error  is  their  attempt  to  treat  the  ques- 
tion without  studying  it.     Had  they  qualified  themselves  for 
its  discussion  by  a  careful  investigation  of  the  principles  by 
which  it  is  to  be  determined,  they  would  have  emerged  from 
the  confusion  in  which  they  are  involved,  and  invested  their 
yiews,  even  if  mistaken,  with  an  air  at  least  of  learning  and 
dignity.     As  there  are  among  those  who  entertain  the  pre- 
vailing views  on  the  subject,  men  who,  from  their  talents  and 
cultivation,  are  amply  competent  to  treat  it  in  an  exact  and 
thorough  manner,  we  wish  that  its  discussion  may  hereafter 
be  assumed  by  them.     It  is  due  to  their  cause  as  well  as  the 
honor  of  religion.     We  have  had  ignorance,  declamation,  and 
dogmatism  enough.     Let  us  hereafter  have  something  that 
merits  the  name  of  "  scientific"  interpretation  ;  something  that 
without  a  violent  trope  can  receive  the  praise  of  sense,  learn- 
ing, and  candor. 
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Abt.  II. — A  Designation  and  Exposition  of  tub  Figuibs 
OF  Isaiah,  Chapter  VIII. 

BY    THE    EDITOR. 

This  prophecy  was  uttered  at  the  same,  or  nearly  the  sane 
period,  as  that  of  the  preceding  chapter,  and  relates,  like  that, 
to  the  deliverance  of  Jerusalem  and  Judea,  from  Rezin  and 
Pekah,  the  speedy  conquest  of  Damascus  and  Samaria  by  the 
king  of  Assyria,  the  disastrous  result  to  the  Jews  of  their 
alliance  with  that  monarch,  and  the  calamities  and  sorrows 
with  which  they  were  to  be  smitten  in  consequence  of  their 
revolt  from  God. 

The  prophet  was  directed  to  write  on  a  roll  or  tabfet, 
"  Haste  the  spoil ;  Hasten  the  plunder."  "  And  Jehovah  said 
to  me.  Take  thee  a  great  roll,  and  write  on  it  with  a  man's 
pen.  Haste  the  spoil ;  Hasten  the  plunder.  And  I  will  take 
to  witness  for  me  credible  witnesses,  to  wit,  Uriah  the  priest, 
and  Zechariah  the  son  of  Jeberechiah,"  v.  1,  2.  It  was 
Jehovah,  probably,  not  the  prophet,  who  selected  or  consti- 
tuted those  persons  witnesses  of  the  writing.  The  inscripttmi 
on  the  tablet  or  roll,  it  would  seem,  was  simply  the  expres- 
sion. Haste  the  spoil.  Hasten  the  plunder.  The  direction  to 
write  it  with  a  man's  pen  was  simply,  it  is  presumed,  a  direc- 
tion to  write  in  the  usual  style  of  documents  that  were 
designed  to  be  read  by  the  people.  An  announcement  was 
made,  doubtless,  to  Uriah  and  Zechariah,  of  the  kingdoms  to 
which  the  inscriptions  related,  and  the  sign  that  was  to  con- 
firm it,  and  determine  the  period  within  which  it  was  to  be 
verified ;  and  it  was  that  explanation  of  the  reference  of  the 
writing  that  they  were  to  corroborate  by  their  testimony. 
The  tablet  was  probably  placed,  after  the  birth  of  that  child, 
in  the  temple,  the  palace,  the  prophet's  house,  or  some  other 
edifice  in  which  it  was  seen  by  the  people,  and  the  design  of 
communicating  its  meaning  beforehand  to  those  witnesses, 
the  sign  by  which  it  was  to  be  confirmed,  and  the  time 
within  which  it  was  to  be  verified,  was  to  excite  the  attention 
of  the  people  to  it,  and  convince  them  of  its  truth  and  sig- 
nificance in  a  higher  measure  than  would  result  from  the 
unaided  testimony  of  the  prophet. 

'  And  I  approached  unto  the  prophetess,  and  she  conceived 
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and  bare  a  son.  And  Jehovah  said  to  me.  Call  his  name 
Maher-shalal-hash-baz,  Haste  the  spoil ;  Hasten  the  plunder. 
For  before  the  child  shall  know  to  cry  my  father  and  my 
mother,  they  shall  take  away  the  wealth  of  Damascus  and  the 
spoil  of  Samaria  before  the  king  of  Assyria/'  or  in  his  pre- 
sence, V.  3,  4.  The  gift  of  this  sign  of  the  conquest  of 
those  capitals  shows  that  the  event,  of  w^hich  the  birth  of 
Immanuel,  predicted  in  the  preceding  chapter,  was  the  sign, 
was  wholly  different,  and  confirms  the  construction  placed 
by  us  on  it,  as  a  proof  of  the  deity  of  Jehovah,  in  contradis- 
tinction from  the  gods  of  the  Syrians,  and  of  the  certainty  of 
his  promise  to  sustain  and  perpetuate  the  house  of  David. 
This  prediction  was  fulfilled  probably,  within  a  year,  by  the 
conquest  of  Damascus  and  Samaria  byTiglath-pileser. 

1.  Metaphor.  "And  Jehovah  spake  again  to  me,  saying: 
Because  this  people  contemptuously  rejected  the  waters  of 
Siloam  gently  flowing,  and  is  rejoicing  in  respect  to  Rezin,  and 
the  son  of  Remaliah,  therefore  Jehovah  brings  up  upon  them 
the  waters  of  the  river,  strong  and  many,— even  the  king  of 
Assyria  and  all  his  glory, — and  it  shall  come  up  over  all  itschan- 
nel8»  and  go  over  all  its  banks;  and  it  shall  pass  over  into  Judah, 
and  overflow  and  pass  through  ;  to  the  neck  it  shall  reach, 
and  the  spreading  of  its  wings  shall  fill  thy  land,  O  Imma- 
nuel." V.  5-8.  The  waters  of  Siloam  are  those  of  a  pool 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Zion,  within  the  ancient  wall,  that 
descend  through  an  artificial  channel  from  another  fountain  a 
short  distance  towards  Mount  Moriah,  and  are  the  only  peren- 
nial waters  of  the  city.  They  are  supposed  by  interpreters, 
generally,  to  be  employed  as  a  symbol.  Some  regard  them 
as  standing  for  the  house  of  David.  But  they  have  no  adap- 
tation! to  represent  that  dynasty,  nor  had  it  been  rejected  by 
the  Jewish  people.  They  appear  to  have  concurred  with  the 
monarch  in  his  distrust  of  Jehovah,  his  faith  in  the  Syrian 
deities,  and  his  alliance  with  the  king  of  Assyria.  Others 
suppose  the  waters  to  represent  Jehovah's  providence,  pro- 
tection, or  kingdom.  But  as  the  waters  themselves  were  not 
an  act  or  agency,  but  merely  an  instrument,  they  were  not 
soited  to  symbolize  his  acts  or  agency.  If  they  were  used  as 
a  aymbol,  it  would  only  be  in  a  relation  like  that  which  they 
aclually  sustained  to  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  as  a  means 
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of  life  and  enjoyment,  not  as  a  cause  or  bestower  of  those 
means,  which  was  Jehovah's  relation  to  them  as  their  pro- 
tector and  benefactor.  The  waters  of  Siloam  then  were  not 
a  representative,  but  were  themselves  the  object  of  that 
contemptuous  distrust  or  rejection  which  is  ascribed  to 
the  people  of  Jerusalem  ;  and  that  rejection,  not  something 
else,  was  the  reason  of  the  punishment  that  was  threatened 
because  of  it.  Its  criminality  and  ofTensiven'ess,  accordingly, 
must  have  lain  in  its  involving  a  distrust  and  rejection  of 
Jehovah.  The  act  was  doubtless,  therefore,  a  disbelief  of  the 
adequacy  of  the  waters  of  that  pool  for  the  wants  of  the  city 
during  the  siege  by  Rezin  and  Pekah,and  an  attempt  to  obtain  a 
full  supply  by  the  introduction  of  others  within  the  walls  ;  and 
that  was  probably  the  object  for  which  Ahaz  had  gone  to  the 
end  of  the  conduit  of  the  upper  pool,  or  point,  where  it  passed 
beneath  the  wall  into  the  city,  at  the  time  of  the  announce- 
ment to  him  of  the  prophecy  of  the  preceding  chapter.  It 
was  in  direct  disobedience,  therefore,  to  the  command  to  him 
on  that  occasion,  to  make  it  the  object  of  his  care  to  be  quiei, 
to  guard  against  alarm,  abstain  from  endeavors  to  defend 
himself  by  measures  that  would  necessarily  be  wholly  inade- 
quate, and  trust  to  Jehovah  for  the  deliverance  which  he  had 
promised.  *  In  disregarding  that  command  and  proceeding  to 
fortify  themselves,  as  though  their  safety  was  to  depend  on 
their  own  exertions,  until  the  king  of  Assyria  could  interpose 
for  their  deliverance,  they  manifested  a  total  disbelief  of 
Jehovah,  and  presented  a  just  reason  for  his  showing  them 
their  folly  and  guilt,  by  allowing  the  Assyrian  monarch,  to 
whom  they  looked  for  protection,  to  inflict  on  them  the  iden- 
tical evils  which  they  expected  to  escape  by  his  intervention. 
The  joy  and  exultation  which  they  felt  in  respect  to  Rezui 
and  the  son  of  Remaliah,  Vas  joy,  doubtless,  either  at  the 
persuasion  that  they  should  be  able  to  resist  them,  till  the 
king  of  Assyria  should  come  to  their  relief,  or,  possibly,  at 
their  having  already  been  induced  to  abandon  the  siege  by 
the  news  of  his  confederacy  with  Ahaz,  and  purpose  to  invadb 
their  territory. 

The  waters  of  the  river  also  are  usually  treated  by  commen- 
tators as  a  symbol.  They  are,  however,  used  by  a  metaph(Mr, 
though  the  affirmation  that  the  king  of  Assyria  and  his  army 
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are  the  Euphrates,  instead  of  being  direct,  is  introduced  as  an 
explanation.  Had  they  been  employed  as  a  symbol,  the 
description  would  have  been  in  the  past,  instead  of  the  future 
tense ;  and  the  inundation  would  have  been  represented  as 
having  been  beheld  by  the  prophet.  The  meaning  is  the 
same  as  though  the  expression  had  been,  "  inasmuch  as  the 
king  of  Assyria  and  his  army  are  in  the  faith  and  hope  of 
this  people,  an  Euphrates,  therefore,  Jehovah  will  bring  up 
upon  them  the  waters  of  that  river,  its  strong  and  many 
waters,  and  it  shall  come  up  over  all  its  channels,  and  go 
over  all  its  banks,  and  it  shall  pass  over  into  Judah,  overflow 
and  pass  through,  to  the  neck  shall  it  reach,  and  the  spreading 
of  its  wings  or  sides  shall  be  the  filling  of  thy  land,  O  Im- 
manuel."  Its  reaching  to  the  neck,  indicates  that  it  would 
expose  the  population  to  imminent  danger  of  destruction. 

2.  Metonymy  in  denominating  the  army  of  the  Assyrian 
monarch  his  glory.  Instead  of  his  glory  itself,  it  was  but  the 
instrument  by  which  he  gained  the  conquests  that  gave  him 
glory,  and  made  him  the  object  of  admiration  and  trust  to 
the  Jewish  king  and  people. 

3.  Metaphor  in  denominating  the  sides  of  the  current,  or 
its  expansion  to  the  right  and  left,  its  wings.  The  term  is 
supposed  by  many  commentators  to  denote  directly  the 
wings  of  the  Assyrian  army ;  but  as  it  is  the  water  of  the 
river  that  denotes  the  invading  army,  it  is  the  waters  that 
spread  on  either  hand  from  the  main  current,  that  denote 
those  portions  of  the  army  that  were  to  make  excursions  from 
the  line  of  march  and  conquer  the  cities  ^and  villages  on 
either  hand. 

4.  An  Apostrophe  in  the  address  to  Immanuel ;  "  and  the 
spreading  of  its  wings  shall  fill  thy  land,  O  Immanuel."  By 
filling  the  land,  is  meant  filling  the  vales  and  plains  over 
which  such  an  inundation  would  naturally  run,  to  the  extre- 
mities of  the  country  towards  the  east  and  west. 

That  the  waters  of  the  Euphrates  are  thus  used  in  this 
passage  by  a  metaphor,  not  as  a  symbol,  confutes  the  con- 
struction generally  placed  by  interpreters  on  the  sixth  vial  of 
the  Apocalypse,  as  denoting  the  decay  of  the  Turkish  power  or 
empire.  On  the  assumption  that  the  Euphrates  is  here  em- 
ployed as  a  symbol  of  the  Assyrian  king  and  his  army,  it  is 
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held  by  many  that  the  Euphrates,  on  which  that  vial  was 
poured,  must  be  the  symbol  of  the  empire  through  which  that 
river  ruDS  at  the  period  when  the  vial  is  poured.  That  as- 
sumption is  inadmissible  indeed  in  every  relation  ;  as,  id  the 
first  place,  on  the  principle  on  which  the^  river  is  supposed  to 
be  used  in  this  passage,  it  must  denote  the  monarch  and  hii 
army,  not  the  territory  or  empire  ;  and  in  the  next  place,  in 
order  that  it  might  denote  the  monarch  and  his  army,  the 
capital  in  which  he  reigns,  should  be  on  the  borders,  or  in 
the  vicinity  of  that  river,  not  in  a  remote  part  of  his 
dominions.  But  apart  from  these  incongruities,  as  the  river 
is  not  here  employed  as  a  symbol,  it  cannot  from  its  use  here 
be  assumed  that  it  in  that  vision  symbolizes  the  Turkish 
Sultan  and  army. 

5.  An  Apostrophe  to  the  Jewish  people  and  their  Assy- 
rian allies :  "  Associate  yourselves,  and  be  broken ;  and  give 
ear,  all  ye  of  remote  parts  of  the  earth,  gird  yourselves  and 
be  broken  ;  gird  yourselves  and  be  broken ;  take  counsel,  and 
it  shall  be  without  effect ;  speak  a  word,  and  it  shall  not  stand ; 
for  God  is  with  us,"  v.  9,  10.  This  direct  address  to  the  con- 
federates adds  greatly  to  the  emphasis  of  the  predictions; 
they  are  made  to  stand  as  it  were  in  the  immediate  presence 
of  Jehovah,  and  hear  the  announcement  of  their  defeat 
The  passage  has  an  unusual  number  of  figures. 

6,  7,  8,  9.  Metaphors  in  the  use  of  broken  and  stamL 
Their  union  was  to  be  dissolved,  as  a  vessel  is  broken  by  a 
powerful  blow,  or  an  edifice  dashed  to  pieces  by  a  resistless 
shock :  their  orders  were  not  to  be  executed,  nor  their  pro- 
mises verified,  but  to  fail  of  accomplishment,  as  a  person  who  is 
unable  to  sustain  himself  in  an  erect  position,  sinks  to  the 
ground. 

10,  11,  12.  Hypocatastases :  in  the  use  of  give  ear  all  ye  of 
remote  countries,  an  attitude  of  attention  is  substituted  for 
attention  itself:  and  in  the  use  of  gird  yourselves,  a  prepara- 
tion of  the  body  in  one  relation  for  acting,  is  substituted  for  a 
preparation  generally  for  the  contest  that  was  approaching. 

The  reason  given  for  the  defeat  that  was  to  overwhelm 
them  is  sublimely  emphatic  :  because  of  Immanuel,  or  beoaose 
God  is  with  us. 

18,  14.  Hypocatastases.  "  For  Jehovah  spake  to  me  thm 
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with  a  strong  hand,  and  instructed  me  that  I  should  not  walk 
in  the  way  of  this  people,"  v.  11.  A  strong  hand  is  used  by 
nibstitution  for  the  powerful  influence  of  the  Spirit;  and 
walking  in  the  way  of  the  people,  for  imitating  their  example, 
and  joining  them  in  their  reliance  on  the  Assyrians  for  deliver- 
ance. An  act  or  agency  of  one  species  is  put  for  one  of  another. 

15.  Metonymy  in  the  use  of  fear,  for  its  object,  or  causes, 
"  saying,  call  ye  not  everything  a  conspiracy  which  this  peo- 
ple call  a  conspiracy;  neither  fear  ye  their  fear,  nor  be  afraid." 
V.  12.  The  meaning  doubtless  is  that  they  should  not, 
like  the  people,  who  had  forgotten  that  Jehovah  was  their 
monarch,  regard  a  disapprobation  of  the  king's  schemes,  and 
refusal  to  concur  in  his  alliance  with  the  Assyrians,  as  a  con- 
spiracy, or  treason ;  but  remember  that  Jehovah  was  their  real 
niler  and  protector,  and  yield  their  supreme  homage  to  him. 
This  is  seen  from  the  command  that  follows. 

16,  17.  Metonymies.  "  Jehovah  of  hosts  him  shall  ye 
sanctify,  and  he  shall  be  your  fear  and  he  your  dread." 
V.  13.  Fear  and  dread  are  here  used  for  their  object.  To 
sanctify  Jehovah,  is  to  regard  him  with  the  awe  and  render 
him  the  homage  that  is  his  due. 

18, 19,  20,  21,  22.  Comparisons.  ''And  he  shall  be  as  a  holy 
thing,  but  as  a  stone  of  stumbling  and  as  a  rock  of  ofience  to 
both  the  houses  of  Israel ;  as  a  gin  and  as  a  snare  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Jerusalem."  v.  14.  To  such  as  sanctified  Jehovah 
and  made  him  their  fear,  he  would  be  in  his  providence  such  as 
they  ref2;arded  him :  he  would  manifest  his  power,  wisdom, 
and  holiness,  by  protecting,  sanctifying,  and  blessing  them  ac- 
cording to  his  promises :  but  towards  the  two  houses  of  Israel 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  he  would  pursue  such  a 
coarse  as  on  the  one  hand  to  leave  them  to  act  upon  their 
^Jse  views  and  cherish  their  fallacious  hopes,  and  on  the  other, 
to  meet  the  disappointment  and  destruction  of  which  he  had 
forewarned  them.  This  is  an  exemplification  of  the  great  law 
of  his  administration,  by  which  he  allows  men  to  make  a  prac- 
tical experiment  of  their  principles,  and  confutes  them  by  the 
results  in  which  they  issue. 

23,  24,  25,  26,  27.  Metaphors,  in  the  use  of  stumble  and  fall, 
broken,  snared,  and  taken ;  "  And  many  among  them  shall 
stumble  and  fdl,  and  be  broken,  and  be  snared,  and  be  taken," 
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y.  15.  These  verbs,  which  denote  motions  or  conditions  of  the 
body  that  are  produced  by  an  external  cause,  without  the  mind's 
volition  and  against  its  purpose,  are  employed  to  show  that  the 
Israelites  were  to  be  overwhelmed  with  catastrophes  of  an  ana- 
logous kind,  as  resistless,  as  unexpected,  and  as  much  against 
their  designs.  What  a  terrible  prediction  to  apostates,  propa- 
gators of  false  doctrines,  and  perverters  and  corruptors  of  the 
church !  God,  instead  of  interposing  to  recall  them  by  extra- 
ordinary and  resistless  means  from  their  errors,  only  com- 
mands and  forewarns  them  by  his  word,  and  leaves  them  to 
make  their  choice  under  the  influence  of  the  principles  anil 
passions  to  which  they  have  surrendered  themselves,  and  try 
the  question  practically  whether  their  scheme  is  true  or  his. 
That  they  are  allowed  to  go  on  in  their  war  on  his  word,  meet 
success,  gather  a  crowd  of  followers,  and  acquire  populariQr 
and  influence,  is  no  indication  in  their  favor ;  but,  instead,  an 
infallible  signal  of  their  destiny  to  a  defeat  as  great  propor- 
tionally and  as  awful  as  their  crimes,  and  as  eternal  as  the 
retributions  are  to  be  with  which  they  and  those  whom  they 
draw  with  them  to  destruction,  are  to  be  overwhelmed. 

28.  Metonymy  in  the  use  of  the  houses  of  Israel,  for  Judah 
and  Jerusalem,  the  two  divisions  of  that  people. 

"  Bind  up  the  testimony,  seal  the  law  with  my  disciples,"  v. 
16.  The  disciples  or  learners  were  the  witnesses,  doubtless, 
whom  the  prophet  had  taught  the  meaning  of  the  prediction 
couched  in  the  name  Maher-shalal-hash-baz.  It  is  probable 
the  whole  prophecy  that  followed  was  subsequently  inscribed 
on  that  roll,  and  that  the  purpose  that  it  should  be  inscribed 
after  the  birth  of  the  child,  to  whom  that  name  was  given, 
was  the  reason  that  the  prophet  was  directed  to  take  a  large 
roll  or  tablet,  though  the  first  inscription  embraced  nothing 
but  that  name,  and  the  record  of  the  witnesses. 
^4»  29,  30, 31.  Hypocatastases.  "  And  I  will  wait  for  Jehovah 
that  hideth  his  face  from  the  house  of  Jacob,  and  will  look  for 
him,"  V.  17.  The  acts  of  waiting  and  looking  for  Jehovaht 
are  put  for  waiting  for  and  expecting  the  fulfilment  of  the 
revelation  he  had  thus  made,  and  his  hiding  his  face,  for 
his  withdrawing  his  favor.  The  great  questions  between 
Jehovah  and  the  Israelites  were  to  be  put  to  a  trial,  and  the  pro- 
phet resolved,  in  faith  in  the  divine  veracity,  to  abide  the  issoe. 
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"Behold,  I  and  the  children  whom  the  Lord  hath  given  m, 
are  for  signs  and  for  wonders  in  Israel,  from  Jehovah  of  Hosts 
who  dwelleth  in  Mount  Zion,"  v.  18.  This  is  a  response  of 
the  Messiah  to  the  prophet's  resolution,  as  is  indicated  tiy 
I^'s  reference  of  the  homage  to  him,  Heb.  ii.  13  ;  and  it  is 
in  harmony  with  the  fact  that  Immanuel  was  revealed  as  a 
sign  to  the  house  of  David,  chap.  vii.  13-16,  and  that  Shear- 
jashub  and  Maher-shalal-hash-baz  were  signs  of  the  events 
that  were  indicated  by  their  names.  These  children  are  said 
to  be  given  to  Christ,  probably  not  only  as  they  were  the 
instruments  of  instructing  and  warning  the  true  worshippers 
among  the  Israelites,  but  as  they  were  partakers  of  the  salva- 
tion he  was  to  bestow  on  his  people. 

82.  Metonymy  in  the  use  of  house,  instead  of  the  people  of 
Israel 

^  And  when  they  shall  say  to  you,  seek  unto  the  spirits  and 
the  wizards  that  peep  and  that  mutter,  should  not  a  people 
seek  to  their  God  ? — are  the  living  to  seek  to  the  dead  ?''  To 
resort  to  necromancers  for  information  respecting  the  future 
was  inconsistent  with  their  professing  to  be  the  people  of 
Jehovah,  and  involved  a  renunciation  of  him,  and  an  ascription 
of  his  perfections  to  the  dead,  who,  instead  of  surpassing  or 
equalling  him  in  powers  or  prerogatives,  were  sinners  under 
the  dominion  of  the  great  penalty  of  transgression,  and,  therf - 
fore,  the  most  unsuitable  creatures  to  be  made  the  object  ef 
such  a  regard. 

S8,  84,  35,  Hypocatastases.  "  To  the  law  and  to  the  testi^-. 
mony,  if  any  speak  not  thus,  there  is  to  him  nh  light  or  dawn. 
And  he  shall  pass  through  the  land  distressed  and  hungry,  andi 
it  shall  be  that  when  he  is  hungry,  he  shall  fret  himself,  andj 
curse  his  king  and  his  God,  and  shall  look  upwards,  anidb 
he  shall  look  to  the  earth,  and  behold  distress  and  darkness,. 
dimness  of  anguish,  darkness,  compulsion,"  v.  21,  22^.. 
Light,  the  means  of  sight,  is  put  for  the  knowledge  of  God'&. 
word,  and  the  condition  of  one  who  is  forced  in  weariness. 
and  hunger  to  march  on  in  utter  darkness  and  despair,  drivea 
by  a  pursuing  enemy,  or  an  enemy  to  whom  he  has  become  a 
captive,  put  for  the  darkness,  distress,  and'  despair  whiich 
thole  Israelites  were  to  experience  who  rejected*  God's  testl- 
mony,  and  relied  for  guidance  on  the  spirits  and  wizards  of 
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the  Assyrians.'  Fret,  an  act  on  the  body,  is  substituted  also 
for  an  analogous  treatment  of  the  mind.  What  a  picture  of 
the  agony,  the  desperation,  the  horrors  with  which  they  were 
to  be  overwhelmed ! 

In  the  remaining  verse,  the  prophecy  announces  the  dissi- 
pation of  that  darkness  by  the  dawn  of  the  Messiah's  day,  and 
will  be  more  properly  considered  in  connexion  with  the  next 
chapter. 

1.  While  the  gift  to  the  Jews  of  such  an  extraordinary  sign 
to  excite  their  attention,  and  confirm  their  faith,  bespeaks 
God's  condescension  and  goodness,  it  exemplifies  also  the 
decisiveness  of  the  trial  to  which  he  subjects  those  who  pro> 
fess  to  be  his  people,  and  the  indisputableness  of  the  proof 
they  are  made  to  give  of  their  dispositions  towards  him. 
The  result  to  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  and  Judea  in  this 
instance  was,  that  in  continuing  in  unbelief,  in  putting  their 
trust  in  the  gods  of  Syria,  and  in  looking  to  the  monarch  of 
Nineveh  for  deliverance,  they  gave  a  more  open  and  indubi- 
table demonstration  than  they  otherwise  would,  of  their 
alienation  from  Jehovah.  They  were  put  in  a  condition  in 
which  they  could  not  possibly  go  on  in  rebellion,  if  imbued  in 
the  slightest  degree  with  a  proper  sense  of  his  being,  perfec- 
tions, and  dominion.  And  such  is  his  providence  towards  all 
those  especially  who  engage  in  open  revolt,  transfer  their 
allegiance  to  false  gods  or  creatures,  pervert  his  word,  teach 
erroneous  doctrines,  and  attempt  to  make  religion  the  instru- 
ment of  their  ambition.  The  very  means  which  should 
restrain  and  correct  them,  become,  by  their  perverseness,  the 
occasions  of  a  manifestation  of  themselves  that  makes  it  clear 
to  all  spectators  what  their  character  is. 

2.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  those  who  reject  the  true 
for  a  false  gospel,  and  are  resolute  and  zealous  in  the  assertion 
and  propagation  of  their  errors,  will  ever  be  reformed.  God 
will  not  misrepresent  the  truth  by  secretly  countenancing 
their  false  faith,  and  leading  them  to  act  as  though  they  did 
not  hold  it.  Instead  he  will  leave  them  under  the  power  of 
their  own  principles,  and  conduct  his  providence  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  will  exhibit  in  their  lives  the  natural  fruits  of 
their  system.  His  dealings  with  them  will  be  in  effect  like  a 
stumbling-stone  to  them,  a  gin,  and  a  snare.      Their  very 
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success  will  be  the  means  often  of  their  revealing  what  they 
had  designed  to  conceal,  and  of  following  their  specalatians 
to  results  which  they  did  not  originally  contemplate  ;  until  at ' 
length  their  system  assumes  the  form  in  which  it  naturally 
terminates,  and  shows  its  tendencies  by  the  evil  passions 
which  it  generates,  and  the  crimes  which  it  prompts.     The 
career  of  the  leaders  and  parties  that  are  now  introducing  the 
doctrines  of  infidelity  into  the  church,  and  endeavoring  to 
mould  Christianity  into  harmony  with  them,  may  be  antici- 
pated with  almost  as  much  certainty  as  it  can  be  shown  when 
it  is   finished.      They   will  not  be  led  by  any  confutation 
of  their  principles  to  abandon  them.     With  all  their  profes- 
sions of  sincerity  and  conscientiousness,  they  will  not  confine 
themselves  to  honorable  means  in  maintaining  them.     With 
all  their  boasts  of  the  unanswerableness  of  their  arguments, 
they  will  not  rely  on  the  merits  of  their  cause  for  its  support 
and  propagation.     The  conditions  into  which  they  will  be 
led, — perhaps  by  the  success  they  meet  in  their  endeavors  to 
win  followers  and  applause,  and  the  eager  hopes  the  prospect 
<^  a  powerful  combination  to  sustain  them  will  excite, — will 
be  such  as  to  prompt  a  development  of  their  true  characters, 
and  they  will  be  found  to  be  as  evil  as  their  principles  are ; 
iSdbe,  contradictious,  intriguing,  deceitful,  malignant,  ready  to 
make  any  profession  by  which  they  can  evade  objection,. 
and  prevent  those  who  are  disposed  to  reject  their  system 
from  justly  understanding  it ;  and  capable  of  using  any  dis-. 
hcmorable  arts  by  which  they  can  advance  their  party,  or 
ob^uct  or  discredit  those  who  oppose  them.     Such  the 
Redeemer  himself  has  taught  us,  is  the  law  of  his  providence. 
"Beware  of  false  prophets  which  come  to  you   in   sheep's 
clothing,  but  inwardly  they  are  ravening  wolves.  Ye  shall  know 
them  by  their  fruits !  Do  men  gather  grapes  of  thorns,  or  figs  of 
thistles  ?     Even  so  every  good  tree  bringeth  forth  good  fruity 
but  a  corrupt  tree  bringeth  forth  evil  fruit.      A  good  tree 
cannot  bring  forth  evil  fruit,  neither  can  a  corrupt  tree  bring 
forth  good  fruit     Every  tree  that  bringeth  not  forth  good 
firuit,  is  hewn  down,  and  cast  into  the  fire.     Wherefore  by 
their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them."     Matt.  vii.  15-20. 

3.  To  the  law  and  to  the  testimony.     If  those  who  attempt 
to  show  what  the  purposes  of  God  are  in  respect  to  the 
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church  and  world,  do  not  speak  according  to  his  word,  they 
can  give  no  knowledge.  They  have  no  light,  either  in  their 
boasted  reason,  learning,  philosophy,  or  in  man,  whom  they 
take  as  their  guides,  but  are  like  persons  who  attempt  to  tra^ 
verse  an  unknown  region  wrapped  in  impenetrable  darkness. 
They  know  nothing  of  the  direction  in  which  they  are 
adyancing,  the  objects  that  surround  them,  or  the  dangers 
into  which  they  are  to  fall.  And  how  many  of  the  views  of 
God's  designs,  on  which  the  church  is  now  proceeding,  are  of 
this  character !  There  was  never  an  epoch,  perhaps,  when, 
with  so  much  light,  such  narrow  conceptions  were  enter* 
tained  of  the  aims  of  his  administration,  and  so  large  a  mass 
of  error  held  in  conjunction  with  so  much  truth.  The 
neglect  and  disbelief  of  the  revelations  God  has  made  respect* 
ing  the  future,  are  as  characteristic  of  the  church  now,  as 
they  were  of  the  Jewish  people  in  the  days  of  the  prophet 
The  schemes  now  entertained  are,  in  many  respects,  as 
unlike  his  as  were  theirs,  and  the  expectation  of  their  accom- 
pliahment  is,  in  a  great  degree,  as  truly  founded  on  man. 

4.  However  the  crowd  may  now  doubt  and  disregard  the 
predictions  and  warnings  of  the  Scriptures,  as  they  did  at  the 
period  of  the  prophecy,  frame  other  schemes,  and  put  their 
frost  in  man  to  accomplish  them,  it  becomes  Christ's  disci« 
pies  to  wait,  like  the  prophet,  for  Jehovah,  and  look  for  the 
verification  of  his  word,  in  calm  assurance  that  at  the  proper 
time  it  will  be  fulfilled,  and  the  combinations  and  agencies 
that  are  designed  to  defeat  it,  instead  of  success,  serve  only 
to  demonstrate  the  folly  of  their  authors,  and  confirm  and 
exemplify  his  truth. 


Art.  ni. — ^Researches  in  Asia  Minor,  Pontus,  and 
AjLiffENiA,  with  some  account  of  their  Antiquities  and 
Geology.  By  W.  J.  Hamilton,  Secretary  of  the  Greologioal 
Society.    In  two  volumes.    London :  John  Murray.    1842. 

Among  the  most  conspicuous  features  now  presented  by  the 
countries  in  Asia»  Europe,  and  Africa,  in  which  the  gospel 
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was  first  preached,  are  the  marks  they  bear  of  the  inflictions 
denounced  by  the  prophets  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament. 
They  are  seen  not  simply  in  the  extermination  of  their  ancient 
inhabitants ;  in  the  depopulation  of  vast  regions  that  were 
once  thronged  by  multitudes ;  in  the  decay  of  agriculture, 
commerce,  and  the  arts ;  in  the  ignorance  and  barbarity  of  the 
tribes  that  now  occupy  them ;  and  in  the  prevalence  of  the 
most  debased  forms  of  false  religion ;  but  in  the  vast  and 
massy  relics  with  which  they  are  everywhere  strewn  of  their 
former  grandeur.  No  other  countries  were  ever  adorned  by 
such  a  multitude  of  structures  capable  of  surviving  even  in 
ruin  the  lapse  of  so  many  ages.  Were  such  a  storm  of  devas- 
tation to  sweep  over  this  continent  as  deluged  and  wasted 
Greece  and  Italy  in  the  fifth  century,  Asia  Minor,  Pontus, 
Armenia,  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Numidia,  in  the  seventh,  eighth, 
tweUtb,  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  centuries,  not  a 
trace  would  be  left  after  a  short  period  of  our  towns,  or  our 
most  massive  buildings.  But  the  cities  of  the  eastern  world,  at 
the  period  of  the  institution  of  Christianity,  were  formed  in  a 
considerable  degree  of  imperishable  materials.  The  walls 
with  which  they  were  surrounded,  were  usually,  if  not  Cyclo- 
pean, of  great  breadth  and  solidity.  Their  temples,  palaces, 
theatres,  baths,  and  other  public  edifices,  were  built  of  blocks  * 
of  a  size  and  weight  that  are  unknown  in  modern  architecture ; 
and  adorned  with  pillars  proportionally  massy.  Their  sarco- 
phagi and  sepulchres  were  formed  of  the  same  solid  materials, 
or  excavated  from  the  rocks  themselves.  Even  in  their  ruin, 
therefore,  whether  overthrown  by  the  hand  of  man  or  shaken 
down  by  convulsions  of  the  earth,  they  are  imperishable ;  and 
seem  to  have  been  built  of  indestructible  materials,  that  they 
might  prove  eternal  monuments  of  the  overwhelming  judgments 
by  which  their  guilty  authors  and  possessors  were  struck  from 
the  earth. 

We  have  been  much  impressed  in  the  perusal  of  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton's volumes  with  the  proofs  which  Asia  Minor,  Pontus, 
Armenia,  and  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean  present  of  the 
inflictions  on  the  apostate  nations  inhabiting  those  regions 
that  are  foreshown  under  the  fifth  and  sixth  trumpets  of  the 
Apocalypse.  The  country  lying  between  the  Euxine  and  the 
Mediterranean  was,  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Christian  era,  one 
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of  the  most  populous,  cultivated,  and  flourishing  portions  of 
the  globe.     It  had  been  the  seat,  for  a  thousand  years,  of  t 
succession  of  powerful  and  magnificent  kingdoms ;  not  only 
were  all  the  provinces  adorned  with  splendid  capitals,  but  the 
ports  of  both  seas,  the  line  of  the  principal  rivers,  and  the 
whole  interior    were   studded    with  marble  cities,  in  all  of 
which  were  temples  or  churches,  a  forum,  a  theatre,  an  acro- 
polis, and  many  other  elegant  and  apparently  imperishable 
structures.     The  symbols  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  trumpets,  and 
the  explanations  that  are  given  of  the  work  those  whom  they 
represented  were  to  perform,  though  indicating  that  they  were 
to  be  the  instruments  of  terrific  inflictions  on  the  false  wor- 
shippers whom  they  were  to  torture  and  slay,  yet  present  no 
direct  hint  that  the  destroying  blow  was  not  to  fall  alone  on 
them ;  and  were  we  without  any  historical  details  of  their 
agency,  or  knowledge  of  the  present  condition  of  the  country, 
it  would  not  be  unnatural  to  suppose  that  the  slaughter,  abuse, 
and  degradation  of  the  nations  whom  they  overran  were  the 
only  evils  which  they  wrought ;  and,  perhaps,  depopulation 
for  a  period,  and  oppression  and  wretchedness,  the  only  traces 
that  would  remain  of  their  devastating  sway.     Those  changes 
4  are,  indeed,  vast,  and  proclaim  with  an  awful  voice  the  guilt 
of  apostasy,  and  God's  avenging  justice.     The  ancient  races 
are  almost  wholly  extinct.     The  number  of  Greeks  and  Ar- 
menians who  survive  is  small.     The  chief  part  of  the  thin 
and  wretched  population  now  scattered  over  the  territory  are 
Turks  and  Kurds.     But  the  almost  total  change  of  races, 
depopulation,  poverty,  ignorance,  and  wretchedness,  are  not 
the  only  proof  of  the  accomplishment  of  those  predictions. 
Their  fulfilment  is  stamped  in  inefiaceable  characters  ou  the 
country  itself,  in  the  boundless  remains  with  which  it  is  every- 
where strewn  of  its  ancient  cities,  that  show  at  once  the 
populousness  and  grandeur  from  which  it  has  fallen,  and  the 
change  which  its  inhabitants  have  undergone  from  culture 
and  prosperity  to  barbarism  and  misery. 

Mr.  Hamilton  commenced  his  tour  at  Moudaniah  on  the 
south  side  of  the  sea  of  Marmora,  and  passing  down  the 
Rhyndacus  till  he  struck  a  branch  of  the  Hermas,  advanced 
on  the  line  of  that  river  to  Smyrna.  He  next  sailed  up  the 
Euxine  to  Trebizond,  and  travelled  to  Erzaroom,  and  Kara  in 
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Armenia.  On  returning,  he  passed  down  the  coast  of  the 
Euzine  from  Trebizond  to  Sinope,  when  he  went  into  the 
interior,  and  crossing  the  mountains  forty  or  fifty  miles  from 
the  sea,  proceeded  eastward,  on  a  line  nearly  parallel  with 
the  coast  to  Niksar,  the  ancient  Neo-Caesarea,  on  the  Lycus, 
and  thence  westward  to  Amasia,  Ancyra,  Laodicea, 
Antiochia,  and  other  ancient  capitals,  to  Smyrna.  He  next 
visited  the  principal  sites  on  the  coast,  from  Smyrna  to 
Ephesus,  and  in  Rhodes,  and  at  length  traversed  the  country 
south  of  his  former  route,  and  visited  Iconium,  Csesarea,  and 
other  important  places,  and  found  at  almost  every  step  of  his 
progress  the  relics  of  once  flourishing  cities,  dilapidated 
temples,  fallen  aqueducts,  and  rifled  sepulchres.  Those  on 
the  line  of  his  journeys  are  counted  not  merely  by  scores,  but 
hundreds ;  and  could  the  whole  with  which  the  plains  and 
vales  and  hills  are  everywhere  set  be  enumerated,  they  would, 
doubtless,  be  found  to  amount  to  several  thousands.  Some  of 
them,  indeed,  it  is  known,  were  overturned  by  earthquakes 
anterior  to  the  incursions  of  the  Saracens ;  and  some,  doubt- 
less, were  dismantled  in  the  civil  wars  of  the  third  and  fourth 
centuries,  and  those  of  the  Persians  in  the  sixth  and  seventh ; 
but  by  far  the  greater  number  owe  their  destruction  to  the 
Arabs  and  Turks.  Many  of  them,  emptied  of  their  population 
by  ages  of  slaughter  and  oppression,  were  left  to  dilapidation 
and  overgrown  with  shrubbery  and  wood.  The  most  solid  and 
beautiful  structures  of  many  appear  to  have  been  wantonly 
demolished  by  the  hands  of  their  conquerors  ;  and  many  have 
been  gradually  torn  down,  that  their  materials  mif!;ht  be 
wrought  into  new  erections.  We  transcribe,  as  a  specimen 
of  them,  Mr.  H.*s  description  of  Sagalassus,  three  degrees  and 
a  half  nearly  £.  from  Ephesus,  and  directly  north  of  Adalia. 

"There  is,  I  believe,  no  other  mined  city  in  Asia  Minor,  the  situation 
and  extensive  remains  of  which  are  so  striking  and  so  interesting,  or 
which  gives  so  perfect  an  idea  of  the  magnificent  combination  of  temples, 
palaces,  porticoes,  theatres  and  gymnasia,  fountains  and  tombs,  which 
■domed  the  cities  of  the  ancient  world.  Between  the  main  portion  of 
the  town  and  the  scarped  cliff  which  rises  to  the  north  of  it,  an  irregular 
terrace,  partly  natural  and  partly  artificial,  extends  for  nearly  half  a 
mile,  fallowing  the  outline  of  the  hills,  and  rising  gently  towards  the 
centre.    On  it  are  the  remains  of  several  buildings,  apparently  temples 
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or  sepulchres ;  but  at  the  western  extremity  is  one  which  appears  to 
have  been  a  church.  At  its  northwest  end  are  the  remains  of  a  portico 
of  fluted  columns,  and  at  the  other  extremity  a  high  wall,  with  an  irre- 
gular niche,  and  surmounted  by  a  frieze  or  cornice.  Within  are  several 
shafts  of  fluted  marble  columns,  some  of  granite,  very  large  and  plain, 
and  also  manj  tiles  lying  on  the  ground.  The  length  of  the  building 
is  forty-five  paces.  Near  it  are  the  remains  of  a  smaller  circular  build- 
ing, which  may  have  been  a  fountain.  A  massive  wall  once  extended 
along  the  outer  edge  of  the  terrace,  now  only  visible  in  places,  and  other 
buildings  have  been  erected  on  it  Near  the  centre  are  the  remains  of 
a  small  but  beautiful  temple,  extending  from  nortli  to  south,  in  front  of 
which  are  tlie  faWen  ruins  of  the  portico  and  outer  wall,  with  the  shafts 
of  fluted  columns.  To  the  S.E.,  at  a  lower  level,  are  many  walls  and 
foundations,  and  hei^  of  columns,  marble  blocks,  and  pedesttils ;  the 
ruins  of  other  buildings  cover  the  ground  towards  the  south,  and  the 
remains  of  a  magnificent  theatre  are  seen  to  the  east  In  the  face  of 
the  steep  clif!^  to  the  north,  numerous  niches  and  small  sepulchral 
chambers  have  been  excavated  in  the  rock,  while,  to  the  south,  rises  a 
high  and  insulated  conical  hill,  with  the  remains  of  a  wall  round  its 
summit,  agreeing  with  a  description  of  the  acropolis  given  by  Arrian  in 
his  account  of  Alexander's  expedition. 

**  But  tlie  most  interesting  building  amidst  these  ruins  is  the  theatre, 
which  is  both  larger  and  better  preserved  than  any  I  had  yet  seen,  and 
which,  from  the  circumstance  of  almost  the  whole  of  the  scena  being 
perfect,  conveys  an  excellent  idea  of  the  appearance  and  distribution  of 
a  Greek  theatre.  Part  of  the  proscenium  has  fallen  in,  but  the  scats  of 
the  cavea  are,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  as  perfect  and  as  level  as 
the  day  they  were  placed ;  although  the  effect  is,  perhaps,  slightly 
injured  by  two  or  three  fine  walnut  trees  growing  amidst  them.  The 
diazonui  and  the  interior  gallery  behind  it  are  almost  perfect,  as  well  as 
most  of  the  vomitoria  which  open  from  it  and  the  passages  leading  into 
the  diazoma. 

'^  It  is  built  on  the  sloping  side  of  a  hill  &cing  west,  but  itself  faces 
S.W.,  so  that  while  the  left  wing  is  excavated  in  the  hill  side,  the  right 
or  west  side  is  artificially  built  up.  The  diameter  of  the  theatre,  taken 
at  the  inner  circumference  of  the  upper  row  of  seats,  is  something  under 
three  hundred  feet  The  wall  of  the  right  wing  of  the  cavea  measures 
one  hundred  and  twelve  feet 

*^  The  point  of  a  hill  a  hundred  yards  S.  by  R  from  the  theatre,  has 
been  crowned  with  a  handsome  fluted  colunm,  the  fragments  of  which, 
three  feet  and  nine  inches  in'  diameter,  are  scattered  about  on  all  sides. 
Hm  base,  which  measured  six  feet  square,  overturned  and  displaced,  is 
■bo  lying  near.      The  ntuation  is  very  commandmg,  and  from  its 
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vidDify  to  the  necropolis,  it  waa,  probably,  a  sepulchral  monument. 
On  a  rocky  hill  further  east,  the  ground  is  covered  with  sarcophagi,  all 
of  them  broken  open  or  displaced,  with  their  covers  lying  near  them. 
Some  few  of  these  tombs,  excavated  in  the  solid  rock,  had  been  after- 
wards covered  with  a  stone  slab ;  some  were  richly  ornamented  with 
garlands  and  festoons,  some  with  the  caput  bovis,  and  others  with  a 
lion*8  head. 

"  Proceeding  S.  W.  into  the  town  I  passed  numerous  heaps  of  blocks 
of  stone,  marking  the  sites  of  ruined  buildings,  and  reached  a  spot 
fiorrounded  on  all  sides,  except  the  south,  by  mounds  or  low  hills  sup- 
ported by  walls  and  terraces,  on  which  once  stood  two  temples  and  other 
public  buildings.  It  was  evidently  an  agora  or  forum  :  in  many  places 
the  ancient  pavement  was  still  visible,  strewed  with  the  broken  shafts 
oi  fluted  columns  and  pedestals  intended  for  statues.  I  saw  no  inscrip- 
tions, but  it  appears  to  have  been  surrounded  with  a  colonnade  of  fluted 
columns.  On  the  south  a  handsome  flight  of  marble  steps  leads  to  a 
wide  street,  marked  on  each  side  by  an  avenue  of  pedestals  through 
which  the  road,  a  kind  of  via  sacra,  passed  to  the  ruins  of  a  beautiful 
temple  situated  on  a  projecting  point  of  rock.  On  one  of  these  pedes- 
tals an  inscription  is  preserved,  H  2ArAAA22EnN  nOAI2  HPHTH 
TH2  III2IA1A2,  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  fix  with  certainty  the 
name  of  the  city.  The  temple  above-mentioned  is  prostrate,  but  every 
part  of  it  seems  to  be  there,  and  it  is  still  beautiful  in  its  fall ;  the 
deeply  fluted  columns,  the  rich  architrave,  mouldings,  and  cornices — 
the  graceful  Corinthian  capitals  of  the  columns  all  attest  its  former  love- 
Kaess.  It  is  built  partly  on  the  solid  rock,  and  partly  on  a  platform 
suppoited  by  a  wall  of  masonry.  The  old  Cyclopean  walls  of  the  town 
may  be  again  traced  to  the  west  of  the  via  sacra,  lower  down  the  hill, 
foUowing  its  windings,  and  strengthened  by  several  towers  now  in  ruins. 
Further  west,  also,  the  slope  of  the  hill  is  covered  with  remains  of 
other  walls  and  gateways ;  while  to  the  N.W.  a  long  row  of  fallen 
columns  and  marble  blocks  marks  the  position  of  an  extensive  colonnade, 
or  portico,  extending  from  E.  to  W.,  but  all  is  one  scene  of  ruin  and 
oonfuaion ;  the  marble  has  assumed  the  grey  and  corroded  look  of  the 
barren  hills  on  and  amidst  which  it  lies,  and  at  a  distance  can  scarcely 
be  distinguished  from  any  other  mass  of  rocky  fragments  precipitated 
from  the  mountain^  overhead." — Vol.  i.  pp.  487-491. 

Of  Laodicea,  which  is  nearly  west  of  Sagalassus,  at  the 
distance  of  near  a  hundred  miles,  he  gives  the  following 
description : — 

"  Nothing  can  exceed  the  desolate  and  melancholy  appearance  of  the 
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site  of  Laodicea :  do  picturesque  features  in  the  nature  of  the  ground  on 
which  it  stands,  relieve  the  dull  uniformity  of  its  undulating  and  barren 
hills,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  its  grey  and  widely  scattered  ruins 
possess  no  architectural  merit  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  traveller. 
Yet  it  is  impossible  to  ^lew  them  without  interest,  when  we  consider 
what  Laodicea  once  was,  and  how  it  is  connected  with  the  early  history 
of  Christianity.  Its  stadium,  gymnasium,  and  theatres,  one  of  which  is 
in  a  state  of  great  preservation,  with  its  seats  still  perfectly  horizontal, 
though  merely  laid  upon  the  gravel,  are  well  deserving  of  notice. 
Other  buildings,  also,  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  are  full  of  interest ;  and  on 
the  east  the  line  of  the  ancient  wall  may  be  distinctly  traced,  with  the 
remains  of  a  gateway.  There  is  also  a  street  within  and  without  the 
town  flanked  by  the  ruins  of  a  colonnade  and  numerous  pedestals, 
leading  to  a  confused  heap  of  £allen  ruins  on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  about 
two  hundred  yards  outside  the  walls.  North  of  the  town,  towards  the 
Lycus,  are  many  sarcophagi  with  their  covere  lying  near  them  partly 
imbedded  in  the  ground,  all  having  long  since  been  rifled. 

"  Amongst  other  interesting  objects  are  the  remains  of  an  aqueduct, 
commencing  near  the  summit  of  a  low  hill  to  the  south,  whence  it  is 
carried  in  arches  of  small  stones  to  the  edge  of  the  hill.  The  water 
must  have  been  much  charged  with  calcareous  matter,  as  several  of  the 
arches  are  covered  with  a  thick  incrustation.  From  this  hill  the  aque- 
duct crossed  a  valley  before  it  reached  the  town,  but,  instead  of  being 
carried  over  it  on  lofty  arches,  as  was  the  usual  practice  of  the  Romans, 
the  water  was  conveyed  down  the  hill  in  stone  barrel-pipes ;  some  of 
them  also  are  much  incrusted,  and  some  completely  choked  up.  It 
traversed  the  plain  in  pipes  of  the  same  kind,  and  I  was  enabled  to 
trace  them  the  whole  way  quite  up  to  its  former  level  in  the  town. 
Thus  we  have  evidence  that  the  ancients  were  acquainted  with  this 
hydrostatic  principle  of  water  finding  its  level  when  confined  in  a  close 
pipe,  or  drain  of  sufficient  strength.  The  aqueduct  on  the  hill  appears 
to  have  been  overthrown  by  an  earthquake,  as  the  remaining  arches 
lean  bodily  on  one  side  without  being  much  broken.  At  the  spot  where 
it  reaches  the  town  is  a  high  conical  wall,  picturesquely  covered  with 
incrustations  and  water  pipes  of  red  clay,  some  of  which  are  com- 
pletely choked  up.  The  remains  of  what  appeared  to  have  been 
another  water  tower  were  not  &r  distant 

^  The  stadium,  which  is  in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  is  near  the 
aouthem  extremity  of  the  city.  The  seats,  almost  perfect,  are  arranged 
along  two  sides  of  a  narrow  alley  which  appears  to  have  been  taken 
advantage  of  for  this  purpose,  and  to  have  been  closed  up  at  both  ends. 
Towards  the  west  are  considerable  remains  of  a  subterranean  passage, 
by  which  hones  and  chariots  were  adaiitted  into  the  arena,  with  a  long 
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inscription  over  the  entrance.  Near  the  east  end  are  the  ruins  of  a 
massive  pile  of  building,  the  plan  of  which  can  be  distinctly  traced,  the 
walls  still  standing'to  a  considerable  height 

"  llie  whole  area  of  the  ancient  city  is  covered  with  ruined  buildings, 
and  I  could  distinguish  the  sites  of  several  temples  with  the  bases  of 
the  columns  still  in  situ,  Strabo  says,  that  although  formerly  an 
inconsiderable  place,  it  had  risen  to  great  importance  just  before  his 
time  :  thus  the  ruins  bear  tlie  stamp  of  Roman  extravagance  and 
luxuiy,  rather  than  of  the  stem  and  massive  solidity  of  the  Greeks." — 
Vol  L  pp.  515,  516. 

We  add  his  description  of  Hierapolis,  a  few  miles  north  of 
Laodicea : — 

"The  whole  area  of  the  town  is  covered  with  ruins  of  a  more 
hnposing  character  and  form  than  those  of  Laodicea, — ^it  may  indeed 
be  called  a  town  of  ruined  palaces  and  temples.  The  effect  is  consider- 
ably heightened  by  the  singular  beauty  of  its  position.  The  broad 
terrace  on  which  it  stands,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  E.  by  a  range  of  lofty 
moantains,  while  to  the  W.  and  S.  the  eye  wanders  over  a  vast  extent 
of  prodnctive  and  rich  pastures. 

**  In  a  hollow  of  the  hills  to  the  N.  are  the  ruins  of  one  of  the  most 
perfect  ancient  theatres  to  be  seen  in  Asia  Minor,  from  whence  the 
tiew  is  very  extensive.  It  faces  the  S.E.  and  overlooks  the  ruins  of  the 
gymnasium  situated  on  the  edge  of  the  terrace.  This  extends  above  a 
mile  from  S.K  to  N.W.,  having  a  projecting  mass  at  each  end,  formed 
by  Uie  sediment  of  calcareous  water.  It  is  covered  with  ruins  as  well 
IS  the  lower  slope  of  the  hills ;  in  one  place  is  a  grand  pile  of  arches, 
in  another  a  colonnade,  of  which  Ynany  columns  are  still  standing ;  and 
•gain  a  fallen  temple  with  its  columns  and  massive  doorways  half  buried 
in  the  ruins.  In  all  directions  rows  of  columns,  walls,  and  sideposiB  of 
doorways  meet  the  eye ;  but  an  air  of  ponderous  taste  pervades  every 
building,  unrelieved  by  the  light  Ionic  shaft  or  elegant  Corinthian 
c^>itaL  The  city  walls  may  be  traced  for  a  considerable  distance, 
stieiehing  across  the  terrace  from  the  cliff  to  the  hill,  as  well  as  along 
the  edge  of  the  former,  where  they  are  of  Hellenic  construction.  In 
general  they  are  formed  of  fragments  of  former  edi6ces,  with  many 
odamns  and  sepulchral  monuments. 

**  Beyond  the  city  walls  to  the  E.  and  S.  are  also  many  interestiiig 
sepnldira]  monuments  of  large  dimensions  and  imposing  style.  The 
iMght  of  one  of  them  built  amongst  the  rocks,  and  formed  of  large 
blocks  of  stone,  is,  exclusive  of  the  pedunent,  about  ten  feet    The  roof  is 
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fonned  of  two  long  blocks  on  each  side.  They  are,  in  fact,  small  build- 
ings or  mausolea  of  stone  in  the  same  style,  though  differing  much  in 
detail,  with  stone  shelves  inside,  probably  intended  for  urns  and  vases 
containing  the  ashes  of  the  dead.  Some  few  bear  inscriptions,  but  too 
much  defaced  to  be  copied. 

"  Proceeding  along  the  terrace,  a  magnificent  Doric  colonnade  200 
paces  long,  with  the  bases  of  the  columns  still  in  situ^  connects  the  north- 
west gate  with  a  triumphal  arch,  consisting  of  two  gateways  with  a 
round  tower  on  each  side.  Beyond  this  again  to  the  N.W.  is  another 
large  building  eighty  paces  long,  with  massive  walls  and  open  ardies. 
Some  of  the  walls  are  shghtly  out  of  perpendicular,  but  the  effect  of 
this  vast  edifice  is  very  striising.  On  the  side  commanding  the  view  the 
building  is  left  open,  except  three  piers  which  support  the  roof.  Beyond 
this  again  is  the  principal  necropolis  of  the  city ;  numerous  handsome 
sepulchres  and  mausolea  are  still  perfect,  although  robbed  of  their  con- 
tents. I  could  not  help  admiring  the  taste,  simplicity,  and  variety  of 
construction  exhibited  in  many  of  these  monuments  of  the  past" — Vol. 
i.  pp.  518-521. 

These  are  examples  of  the  relics  of  ancient  populousness, 
luxury,  and  grandeur,  which  are  found  at  slight  intervals 
throughout  the  whole  country  from  the  Hellespont  to  the 
Euphrates.  What  a  stupendous  proof  they  present  of  the  guilt 
of  the  churches  in  the  punishment  of  whom  they  were  over- 
thrown !  What  a  confutation  of  their  false  worship !  Had  the 
idols  to  which  they  knelt  in  homage,  or  the  saints  and  angels 
to  whom  they  addressed  their  supplications  had  any  power  to 
save  them,  would  they  have  been  swept  away  by  such  a 
whirlwind  of  ruin  ?  What  an  exemplification  of  God's  truth 
and  justice !  Could  we  be  made  acquainted  minutely  with 
the  history  of  their  destruction ;  could  the  whole  spectacle 
of  terror,  slaughter,  outrage,  oppression,  and  misery  which 
the  wars  and  tyrannies  of  twelve  centuries  have  formed,  be 
beheld  by  us  ;  could  we  collect  into  one  awful  group  the 
unutterable  agonies  and  horrors,  that  rent  the  heart  during 
that  long  night  of  suffering  and  despair,  to  what  a  towering 
height  would  our  sense  of  these  inflictions  rise?  With  what 
a  terrible  significance  would  these  memorials  become 
invested  ?  Vast  and  impressive  as  they  are  however,  they 
have  not  exerted  the  restraining  and  reforming  influence 
for  which  they  seemed  adapted  and  designed.     The  con- 
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tinued  blindness  and  incorrigibleness  of  those  on  whom  they 
fell,  and  the  nations  that  witnessed  the  spectacle,  are  as 
extreme  and  dreadful  as  the  punishment  itself,  and  the 
monuments  of  its  severity  it  has  left.  Neither  were  the 
Christians  of  Asia  Minor,  Armenia,  Syria,  or  Eg}*pt  reformed 
by  these  judgments,  nor  were  those  of  Greece.  Italy,  and  the 
west  of  Europe,  who  beheld  them,  and  through  eight  centu- 
ries trembled  with  the  apprehension  that  they  should  them- 
selves share  in  them,  led  to  turn  from  their  apostasy.  "  The 
rest  of  the  men  that  were  not  killed  by  these  plagues  yet 
repented  not  of  the  works  of  their  hands,  that  they  should  not 
worship  devils,  and  idols  of  gold,  and  silver,  and  brass,  and 
stone,  and  of  wood,  which  neither  can  see,  nor  hear,  nor  walk ; 
neither  repented  they  of  their  murders,  nor  of  their  sorceries, 
nor  of  their  fornication,  nor  of  their  thefts." 

Nor  have  they  wrought  their  proper  effect  on  the  Protest- 
ant churches.  Though  the  great  lesson  which  it  teaches  of 
the  guilt  of  sin,  and  the  certainty  of  its  retribution,  is  pre- 
sented to  them  as  conspicuously,  and  urged  as  impressively 
as  though  it  were  proclaimed  by  a  voice  from  heaven  ;  they 
are,  as  a  body,  almost  as  little  affected  by  it  as  the  Catholics 
and  Greeks  themselves.  A  vast  proportion  of  them  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  have,  in  fact,  within  seventy-five  years, 
rejected  God  as  offensively  and  as  absolutely  as  the  image- 
worshippers  of  the  east ;  and  the  elements  of  their  atheism 
have  entered  deeply  into  the  metaphysics  and  theology  of 
Great  Britain,  and  this  country.  As  preventives  and  means 
of  reformation,  these  chastisements  seem  thus  to  have  wholly 
failed  of  their  legitimate  effect,  as  have  all  the  similar  inflic- 
tions with  which  the  Christian  and  the  Israelitish  church  has 
been  smitten.  On  man  their  influence  has  apparently  been 
almost  lost.  They  seem  to  have  answered  scarcely  any 
other  end  than  to  vindicate  God  in  the  eyes  of  other  orders 
of  beings  who  have  beheld  the  spectacle,  or  been  made 
acquainted  with  its  character!  What  a  dark  and  inexpli- 
cable mystery  would  this  awful  fact  be  were  it  not  for  the 
light  thrown  on  these  terrible  judgments  by  the  prophetic 
Scriptures  in  the  indication  that  they  fulfil  their  proper  office 
ia  preparing  the  way  for  another  and  different  administration, 
under  which,  through  an  endless  round  of  years,  the  whole 
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race  are  to  be  redeemed  ?  Then  their  import  will  be  seen. 
Then  the  truths  they  exemplify  of  man  and  God  will  be 
comprehended  and  felt,  and  influences  be  drawn  from  them 
that  will  minister  to  the  humility,  faith,  and  love  of  the  uni- 
verse throughout  eternal  ages. 


Art.  IV. — A  Brief  Treatise  on  the  Canon  and  Inter- 
pretation OP  the  Holy  Scriptures,  for  the  special  benefit 
of  junior  Theological  Students,  but  intended  also  for 
private  Christians  generally.  By  Alex.  McClelland,  Pro- 
fessor of  Biblical  Literature  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at 
New  Brunswick.  Second  Edition,  enlarged.  New  York : 
R.  Carter  &  Brothers.     1850. 

BY    THE    EDITOR. 

The  first  edition  of  this  work  embraced  only  the  manual  of 
interpretation,  and  an  address  to  students  of  theology.  The 
address  serves  in  this  edition  as  the  introduction,  and  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  treatise  on  the  genuineness  and  canonical  author- 
ity of  the  Scriptures.  The  manual,  with  the  exception  of  a 
slight  addition,  remains,  we  believe,  unchanged. 

We  are  induced  to  notice  this  part  of  the  work,  from  the 
view  Professor  McClelland  presents  of  the  interpretation  of 
figurative  language  and  prophecy.  A  proper  treatise  on  those 
subjects  is  greatly  needed.  Compared  with  other  branches 
they  are  but  little  cultivated.  They  have  been  the  themes  of 
conjecture  and  hypothesis,  rather  than  exact  investigation, 
and  the  theories  that  prevail  respecting  them  are  extremely 
crude  and  erroneous.  The  writings  of  the  prophets  constitute, 
however,  so  important  a  portion  of  the  sacred  volume,  and 
figures  are  of  such  frequent  occurrence  in  its  historical 
and  didactic,  as  well  as  its  predictive  parts,  that  no  sys- 
tem of  interpretation  can  justly  be  termed  Biblical,  that  does 
not  treat  of  them  fully  and  accurately.  The  necessity  of  a 
better  knowledge  of  the  prophetic  Scriptures  Prof.  McC. 
admits.    He  says  in  respect  to  them : — 
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"No  department  of  theology  has  occasioned  so  much  perplexity  to 
lerioiis  inquirers,  and  the  subject  is  still  beset  with  difficulties,  which  we 
have  little  hope  will  soon  be  removed.  God  has  suffered  clouds  and 
darkness  to  rest  on  it  for  the  wisest  reasons,  some  of  which  are  obvious.'^ 
—P.  189. 

We  cannot,  however,  acquiesce  in  what  he  alleges  as  those 
reasons.  "  He  would  not  deprive  his  church  of  the  privilege 
which  she  has  enjoyed  in  every  age  and  place,  of  walking  by 
faith"  We  cannot  persuade  ourselves  that  either  ignorance 
of  his  purposes,  or  a  false  belief  respecting  them,  is  a  necessary 
condition  of  walking  by  faith.  To  walk  by  faith  is  to  walk, 
we  apprehend,  by  a  belief  in  what  God  has  revealed ;  not  in 
darkness  respecting  it,  or  under  false  views,  which  were  to 
walk  without  faith.  The  purposes  and  events  he  has  made 
known  must  be  understood  and  believed,  in  order  that  we  may 
Bye  in  the  conviction  and  expectation  of  them.  We  walk 
without  faith,  just  in  proportion  as  we  reject,  misapprehend,  or 
remain  ignorant  of  the  disclosures  he  has  made  of  the  future. 

"He  would  not,"  he  adds,  "  by  exhibiting  a  clear  picture  of 
the  future,  disturb  the  freedom  of  his  creatures,  and  the  natural 
course  of  human  events."  But  his  not  having  exhibited  such 
a  picture  by  revealing  a  greater  number  of  events  is  not  the 
reason  that  those  which  he  has  foreshown,  are  not  easily 
determinable.  If  the  means  through  which  those  are  disclosed 
•re  intelligible,  they  may  be  as  easily  discerned  as  though 
they  were  a  thousand  times  more  numerous,  and  formed  a 
dear  picture  gf  the  future. 

•*  In  short,"  he  says,  "  he  would  teach  that  our  religion  pro- 
vides other  business  for  us,  than  to  indulge  a  childish  curiosity 
is  to  *  times  and  seasons.' "  But  how  does  the  revelation  he 
lias  made  in  the  prophecies  teach  that  lesson  ?  The  fact  that 
be  has  placed  it  in  our  hands,  instead  of  teaching  us  to  repress 
our  curiosity  respecting  it,  puts  us  under  obligation  to  investi- 
gate its  meaning ;  and  any  intricacy,  therefore,  in  which  it  is 
iliYolved,  instead  of  showing  that  we  are  not  to  give  it  a  care- 
iiil  attention,  indicates  that  we  are  to  study  it  with  a  diligence 
and  perseverance  proportional  to  the  difficulty  of  learning  its 
import.  The  larger  the  labor  that  is  necessary,  the  greater 
the  obstacles  are  that  are  to  be  overcome,  the  higher  are 
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its  claims  on  our  consideration.  A  profound  desire  to  know 
what  it  is  that  he  has  addressed  to  us,  is  not  '*  a  childish 
curiosity  as  to  times  and  seasons."  It  is  to  impeach  his  wis- 
dom, and  detract  from  the  glory  of  his  government,  to  repre- 
sent the  great  measures  and  events  of  his  sway,  which  he  has 
foreshown  for  our  instruction,  as  suited  only  to  excite  the 
interest  of  children.  The  absolute  duty  of  studying  and 
mastering  every  part  of  the  sacred  volume.  Prof.  McClelland 
himself  earnestly  asserts  and  enforces.  He  says  of  the  minis- 
ter of  religion : — 

^  He  is  by  divine  iostitution  a  teacher,  and  in  the  simple  naked  gnuQ- 
deur  of  this  character,  be  stands  before  the  people.  A  volmne  baa  been 
put  into  bis  bands  of  rich  and  various  contents,  nay,  absolutely  teeming 
with  matter ;  and  at  the  peril  of  his  soul,  he  must  spread  it  out  in  its 
whole  length  and  breadth  before  his  hearers.  The  principle  on  which  be 
must  act,  is  this  simple  and  obvious  one,  and  there  is  nothing  in  his 
commission  which  he  may  deliberately  overlook.  He  is  not  at  liberty 
here.  Some  parts  of  duty  may  perhaps  be  omitted  without  subjecting 
bim  to  the  brand  of  groe>8  unfaithfulness.  But  if  he  neglect  to  expound 
the  sacred  volume,  if  he  show  no  anxiety  to  form  among  bis  people 
habits  of  carefully  reading  and  inwardly  digesting  it,  At'  may  Vfell 
tremble  at  the  thought  of  rendering  an  account.^ — ^Pp.  12,  13. 

The  obligation  is  of  course  absolute  to  study  the  pro- 
phecies,— which,  aside  from  its  historical  parts,  constitutes 
by  far  the  largest  division  of  the  sacred  volume, — as  the  nar- 
rative and  didactic  portions.  They  are  as  directly  addressed 
to  us.  The  knowledge  of  them  is  as  essential  to  a  just  com- 
prehension of  the  divine  government ;  and  they  are  fraught 
with  as  large  and  salutary  an  influence.  Mr.  McClelland 
errs,  therefore,  and  is  inconsistent  with  himself  in  cautioning 
his  readers  against  studying  them.     He  says  : — 

^  We  would  not,  therefore,  encourage  the  student  to  speculate  much 
on  this  subject  The  predictions  which  have  been  fiUfiUed,  especially 
those  accomplished  in  the  advent  of  our  Redeemer,  deserve  all  attention, 
being  the  strongest  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  our  holy  religion,  and 
arguments  of  resistless  force  against  the  infidel  As  to  futurity — let 
ihe  'sapphire  throne,'  borne  by  the  flaming  cherubim,  take  its  own 
nngfaty  course.'' — P.  190. 
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But  how  is  this  to  be  reconciled  with  the  duty  which  he 
has  so  strongly  urged  in  the  introduction,  of  investigating  the 
wh<rie  of  the  sacred  volume,  and  communicating  the  know- 
ledge of  it  "  to  the  people  ?**  Is  the  minister  any  more  at 
liberty  here  than  anywhere  else  ?  If  he  arbitrarily  sets  aside 
this  large  and  most  important  portion  of  the  Scriptures,  has 
he  not  as  much  occasion  to  tremble  at  the  thought  of  render- 
ing an  account  for  it  as  for  any  other  dereliction  of  duty  ? 
Mr.  McCleliand's  advice  that  *'the  sapphire  throne  should 
be  left  to  take  its  own  course"  is  altogether  inopportune. 
The  question  whether  that  "  throne  will  take  its  own  mighty 
coarse,"  is  not  the  question  which  the  interpreter  is  to  deter- 
mine, but  what  God  has  revealed  on  that  and  other  themes . 
His  averment,  also,  in  the  next  sentence  is  equally  irrelevant. 
'*  There  is  a  '  living  spirit  in  the  wheels,'  who  keeps  his  own 
counsel,  and  seems,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  past  success  of 
Apocaljrptic  commentators,  to  treat  with  very  little  respect 
the  numerous  attempts  to  advise  him,"  p.  190.  In  his  ambi- 
tion to  appear  smart,  Mr.  McC.  has  forgotten  that  the  subject 
he  is  treating,  is  the  interpretation  of  what  God  has  revealed^ 
not  what  his  counsel  is,  which  he  has  withheld  from  our 
knowledge.  How  does  the  fact  that  he  has  designs  which  he 
has  not  disclosed,  prove  that  the  minister  of  his  word  is  not 
to  investigate  those  which  he  has  communicated?  It  i^:  ii| 
like  forgetfulness  that  he  exhibits  it  as  the  object  of  comn^en-t 
tators  on  the  Apocalypse  to  give  advice  to  the  Almighty^  not 
to  ascertain  what  it  is  that  he  has  foreshown,  in  it  How 
does  the  consideration  that  they  are  not  to  nxeetr  witli  sa^ccessi 
in  undertaking  to  advise  hfm,  if  guilty  of  such  a  presum^<* 
tuous  attempt,  show  that  they  are  not  to  endeavor  tQ,  asqec- 
tain  the  import  of  that  which  he  has  revealed  fqr  the^ 
instruction  ?  Does  it  follow  from  the  fact  tf^at  th^y  are  AOit 
to  teach  him,  that  he  is  not  to  teach  them?  That  beQWse 
he  does  not  take  counsel  from  them,  they  are  not  tq.  re- 
ceive that  which  he  has  communicated  for  their  gui4an$te  ? 
How  unfortunate  that  Prof.  McClelland  cannot  find  adequate 
opportunity  to  indulge  his  disposition  to  be  witty,  withpiit  a 
lacrifice  of  his  sense ;  that  in  his  eagerness  to  flourish  his 
satiric  thong  he  makes  himself  its  victim,  and  soouitimea 
sofiers  a  worse  laceration  than  he  inflicts  on  others ! 
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Rrof.  McC.  admits  that  the  importance  of  a  critical  know- 
ledge of  the  Scriptures  is  but  very  inadequately  realized ;  and 
that  a  singular  indisposition  is  felt  to  the  exertion  that  is 
lequinte  to  its  attainment : — 

^  Qcdf  in  his  infinite  kindnefls  to  man,  has  preserved  for  them  an 
ample  revelation  of  his  will  by  a  series  of  dispensataons  falling  little 
short  of  miracle.  He  has  set  apart  an  order  of  men  to  be  its  official 
expounders,  and  the  church  is  generously  sustaining  the  institution  by 
its  munificent  provision  for  the  gratuitous  education  of  candidates  in  all 
stages  of  their  progress,  and,  when  they  have  entered  on  their  work,  by 
relieving  them  of  every  worldly  care  and  avocation,  that  they  may  give 
themselves  wholly  to  it,  and  their  profiting  may  appear  to  all  men. 
Yet  th$  question  is  seriously  tuked,  whether  a  practical  acquaintance 
with  these  lively  oracles  in  their  proper  dialects,  should  be  anxUmsty 
cultivated  by  the  Christian  minister  ! 

*^  We  blush  to  think  in  how  many  respects  the  children  of  the  world 
are  wiser  than  the  children  of  light  The  merchant's  clerk,  if  his  interest 
pmnt  that  way,  will  sit  down,  and  master  French,  Spanish,  and  €i«r- 
man,  without  heaving  a  sigh.  The  gentleman  who  intends  to  travel  a 
few  years  in  the  East,  grudges  no  pains  to  make  himself  acquainted 
with  IHirkish,  Arabic,  or  Lingua  Franca.  Even  the  girl,  scarcely  in  her 
teens,  wearied  of  thrumming  on  her  guitar  to  the  harsh  strains  of  her 
native  English,  determines  and  carries  the  purpose  through  in  a  way 
that  might  astonish  many  a  grave  student  of  the  other  sex,  to  achieve 
a  conquest  over  the  sweetly  flowing  Italian.  But  the  professed  inter- 
preter of  Qo^s  holy  word,  the  legate  of  the  skies,  is  so  astounded  at 
the  thought  of  learning  a  pair  of  languages, — than  either  of  which  a 
finer  never  vibrated  on  the  human  ear, — that  he  prefers  to  live  and  die, 
JQSt  able  tospeU  the  letters  of  his  commission.^* — Pp.  14,  15. 

This  representation  is  peculiarly  just  in  respect  to  the 
f  tudy  of  the  prophetic  Scriptures,  and  unfortunately  is  as  true 
of  most  of  those  who  cultivate,  as  of  those  who  neglect  the 
sacred  languages.  Prof  McC.  admits  also  that  many  who 
attempt  to  expound  the  sacred  word,  proceed  on  principles 
and  theories  that  are  false,  and  instead  of  discerning  and 
unfolding  its  meaning,  necessarily  miss  or  pervert  it : — 

^  Hie  sense  of  Scripture  is  in  general  one ;  in  other  words,  we  ars 
not  to  asB^  many  meamngs  to  a  passage.    ....    The  transr 
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gfMors  of  this  rule  are  the  mystios  and  all^orists.  Tneir  fondame&tal 
4Mxim  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  Pa^nsts ;  for  they  consider  the  Bible  |o 
be  a  book  so  different  from  others,  that  its  depth  of  meaning  can  nev«r 
be  reached  by  the  ordinary  laws  of  interpretation.  Being  from  Qod^ 
they  insist  that  it  must  in  all  respects  bo  worthy  of  him,  and  contain  a 

nchness  of  thought  suited  to  his  infinite  understanding 

This  odd  theory  was  a  great  favorite  with  the  Jews,  and  they  commu- 
nicated their  mania  to  the  old  Christian  Fathers,  whose  writings  abound 
in  mystical  expositions  of  all  kinds.  Everything  in  sacred  history 
was  metamorphosed  into  type  and  symbol,  Origen  denied  even  the 
Kteral  truths  of  history,  contending  that  its  whole  and  only  meaning  was 
degorical.  Thus  he  pronounced  it  absolutely  absurd  to  suppose  thait 
file  world  was  created  in  six  days ;  the  creation  signified  the  renoinUum 
ef  the  mnU  by  the  gospel ;  and  the  six  days  intimate  that  it  is  carried 
en  by  degrees.  Israel  in  Egypt  he  makes  to  be  the  soul  liying  in  error, 
and  the  seven  plagues  are  its  purgations  from  various  wild  habits, — the 
fieogs  denoting  loquacity,  the  flies  carnal  appetites,  the  boils  pride  and 
anrcgaooe.  This  mode  of  expounding  continued  through  the  di£ferent 
ages  of  the  church,  and  has  been  formally  adopted  by  the  Papists^ 
who  recognise  three  senses  besides  the  literal,  viz.  the  allegorical,  the 
tropologicai,  and  the  analogical.  Nor  was  it  put  down  by  the  reforma- 
tion ;  Cooceius,  a  celebrated  Dutch  divine,  carried  it  almost  as  far  as 
Origen  did.  He  held  that  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament  was  an 
anticipated  history  of  the  Christian  church,  containing  a  full  recital  of 
everything  that  should  happen  to  the  end  of  time.  Even  the  Lord's 
Fhkyer  is  a  prophecy,  and  its  six  parts  denote  six  great  epochs  in 
Urtory.  Every  good  man  in  the  Old  Testament  is  a  type  of  Christ ; 
every  bad  man  of  the  devil,  or  the  unbelieving  Jews. 

"  Such  schemes  are  to  be  wholly  rejected.  They  destroy  all  certainty 
ef  interpretation;  taking  the  ground  from  beneath  our  feet;  and 
maMng  Scripture  a  nose  of  wax  which  every  one  may  twist  into  the 
shi^  that  pleases  him  best  Thomas  Woolston,  a  celebrated  English 
infidel,  attacked  Christianity  itself  with  these  arms,  insisting  that  the 
narratives  of  Christ^s  miracles  were  not  designed  to  be  histories,  but  are 
pore  ali^ories.  Volney,  a  French  writer,  has-  turned  the  evangelic 
Ustory  into  a  system  of  astronomy, — Christ  being  the  sun  and  moott; 
iod  tbe  twelve  apostles  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac." — Pp.  99-108. 

This  accouDt  of  the  mode  in  which  the  Soripturer  bat^ 
been  tortured,  and  made  the  vehicle  of  teaching  the  fanciee 
and  hypotheses  of  expositors,  is  not  overdrawn  ;  and,  unhap- 
,  is  in  a  great  degree  as  true  of  the  interpreters  general^ 
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of  the  present  day,  as  of  those  of  earlier  periods.  The  prin- 
ciple on  which,  whether  orthodox  or  neological,  most  of 
them  proceed  in  treating  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament, 
is  the  same  substantially  as  that  of  Origen,  viz.  that  they  are 
not  literal,  or  their  meaning  that  which  their  language 
expresses,  but  that  the  persons,  places,  and  actions,  mentioned 
in  them,  are  representative  of  analogous  persons  and  things  in 
the  Christian  church. 

Professor  McClelland  thus  admits  that  those  who  assume 
the  sacred  office  are  bound  carefully  to  investigate  every  part 
of  the  word  of  God,  and  communicate  its  teachings  to  their 
people ;  that  this  great  duty  is  most  unhappily  and  strangely 
neglected;  that  the  theories  on  which  many  proceed,  are 
false  in  the  extreme  ;  and,  finally,  that  in  order  to  the  disco- 
very and  evolution  of  the  true  meaning  of  the  sacred  text, 
it  must  be  interpreted  by  the  just  and  settled  laws  by  which 
every  other  species  of  writing  and  speech  in  the  ordinary 
intercourse  of  life  is  interpreted. 

"The  same  method  must  be  followed  in  expounding  Scriptnre, 
wliich  we  employ  in  searching  out  the  meaning  of  other  bookt.  It  was 
indited  to  men ;  it  speaks  to  men,  in  the  language  of  men ;  and  was 
understood  by  them  to  whom  in  ancient  times  it  was  addressed,  as 
they  understood  any  other  communication.  The  design  of  God  in 
giving  it,  was  to  communicate  certain  ideas,  in  order  to  which  he  must 
speak  to  ve^just  as  do  others^ — P.  97. 

His  object  in  the  volume,  accordingly,  is  to  furnish  the 
student  with  the  rules  that  are  requisite  to  guard  him  against 
the  errors  that  are  comnoon  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  lead  him  to  a  true  knowledge  of  their  meaning ; 
and  its  value  depends  on  its  adaptedness  to  that  end. 

In  what  measure  then  is  it  suited  to  that  office  ?  In  order 
to  answer  its  object  as  a  corrective  of  the  errors  that  prevail, 
it  must  point  out  and  explain  them  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
learner  may  be  able  to  identify  them,  understand  the  principle 
OD  which  they  proceed,  and  possess  the  means  of  confuting 
them.  That  it  may  prove  an  adequate  guide  to  the  true 
sense  of  the  prophecies,  it  must  state  the  laws  of  all  the 
media  or  instruments  through  which  their  predictions  aie 
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made^  and  teach  the  student  how  to  apply  them.  If  it  has 
sot  these  essential  requisites ;  if  no  adequate  information  is 
given  respecting  the  modes  in  which  the  sacred  text  is  misre- 
presented ;  if  no  such  light  is  thrown  on  the  nature  of  figura- 
tive language  as  will  enable  the  learner  to  distinguish  it  from 
that  which  is  literal,  and  discern  the  criteria  by  which  its 
meaning  is  to  be  determined  ;  if  the  views  that  are  presented^ 
and  the  counsels  that  are  given,  are  in  a  large  degree  erro- 
neous and  self-contradictious ;  if,  finally,  the  subject  is  left  in 
all  the  darkness  in  which  it  was  enveloped  before  he 
attempted  to  treat  it,  and  the  volume  can  only  serve  to  perpe- 
tuate the  evils  it  proposes  to  correct;  then  it  is  unsuited 
to  its  object,  and  i»  not  entitled  to  be  received  as  "a 
Manual  of  Sacred -Interpretation."  And  such,  unfortunately, 
is  its  character. 

In  the  first  place,  it  states  no  law  whatever  for  the  explana- 
tion of  the  symbolic  prophecies.     Not  one  of  the  questions 
involved  in  that  branch  of  his  subject  is  treated  by  Professor 
McClelland ;  not  a  solitary  hint  is  given,  either  to  guard  the 
student  against  a  false  method  of  interpretation,  or  to  indi- 
cate what  the  principles  are  on  which  he  should  proceed  in 
treating    that    class    of    prophecies.       Whether     Professor 
McC.  holds  that  symbols  are  used  to  denote  agents,  objects, 
and  events  of  the  same  class  as  themselves,  or  of  a  different 
kind ;   whether  he  supposes   there   is   any   settled  relation 
between  the  representative  and  that  which  it  represents; 
whether  he  is  even  aware  that  symbols  are  a  peculiar  instru- 
ment of  prediction,  and  have  their  own  laws,  no  specific 
information  is  given.     He  indicates,  indeed,  in  the  represen- 
tation that  the  Apocalypse  is  "  highly  figurative  and  allegori- 
cal," that  he  regards  them  as  a  species  of  figures,  and  treats 
them  as  such  in  the  statement  that  ''  sober  criticism"  **  would 
infer   that  the  phrase,"  the  first   resurrection,  Rev.  xx.  5, 
"  cannot  possibly  receive  any  other  than  a  figurative  sense, 
on  the  very  rational  and  obvious  principle,  that  a  symbolical 
document  must  be  symbolically  interpreted."     P.  212.     He 
thus,  instead  of  furnishing  rules  for  the  interpretation  of  the 
whole  of  the  prophetic  Scriptures,  entirely  overlooks  the  most 
difficult  part  of  them  :  a  large  division  of  Ezekiel,  nearly  the 
whole  of  Daniel,  half  of  Zechariah,  and  the  Apocalypse  alto- 
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gether,  with  the  exception  of  the  letters  to  the  churches. 
This  alone  demonstrates  the  inadequacy  of  his  work  to  its 
object.  A  volume  might  as  well  be  called  a  concordance  of 
the  sacred  Scriptures,  which  embraced  only  the  words  of 
the  historic  and  didactic  parts ;  or  a  volume  be  denominated 
the  New  Testament,  that  contained  nothing  but  the  gospels, 
as  a  system  that  only  presents  rules  for  the  exposition  of 
language,  be  entitled  "  a  manual  of  sacred  interpretation." 
How  is  it  that  Professor  McClelland  omitted  this  branch  of 
the  subject,  in  respect  to  which,  from  its  difficulty  and  the 
diversity  of  views  that  prevail,  theological  students  are  pectt> 
liarly  likely  to  be  betrayed  into  error  ?  Has  he  no  opinions 
respecting  it  ?  Has  he  himself  neglected  to  study  this  large 
portion  of  the  sacred  volume  ?  How  is  such  an  omission  to 
be  reconciled  with  his  protestations  that  the  whole  should  be 
mastered  by  candidates  for  the  sacred  office,  if  they  would  be 
qualified  for  their  profession  ?  How  is  he  to  vindicate  him- 
self, should  those  to  whom  he  gives  instruction  ask  in 
response  to  his  remonstrances  against  their  irresolution  and 
negligence — "  If  the  obligation  to  investigate  the  whole 
Scriptures  is  so  imperative  as  you  represent,  how  is  it  that 
you  have  not  yourself  fulfilled  that  duty  ?  How  can  you 
reproach  us  for  not  attempting  what  you  have  not  your- 
self achieved  ?  How  can  you  demand  of  us  the  interpreta- 
tion of  so  large  and  difficult  a  portion  of  the  sacred  word, 
when  you  are  not  yourself  prepared  to  yield  us  any  aid  ? 
Thou  that  teachest  another,  teachest  thou  not  thyself? 
Thou  that  makest  thy  boast  of  the  law,  through  breaking  the 
law,  dishonorest  thou  (rod?  Thou  art  inexcusable  that 
jodgest ;  for  wherein  thou  judgest  another,  thou  condemnest 
thyself;  for  thou  that  judgest  doest  the  same  things."  Instead 
of  a  manual  of  sacred  interpretation,  Professor  McClelland 
should  have  made  the  title  of  his  work — A  treatise  on  the 
interpretation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  from  which  the  topics 
of  chief  interest  and  necessity  to  the  student  are  excluded. 

In  the  next  place  he  is  nearly  as  deficient  in  the  treatment 
of  figures.  To  have  furnished  the  aids  that  are  needed,  he 
should  have  given  an  exact  definition  of  their  several  species, 
pointed  out  the  principles  on  which  they  are  employed,  and 
shown  the  modes  in  which  they  are  misinterpreted,  that  the 
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student  might  know  how  to  distinguish  tropical  from  literal 
expressions,  confute  the  false  constructions  that  are  placed 
<m  them,  and  unfold  their  true  meaning.     He  has,  however, 
only  presented  a  vague  statement  of  the  chief  characteristic 
of  several  of  the  figures,  and  two  or  three  useless  directions 
in  reference  to  their  treatment, — such  as   not  to  seek  for 
the  allegory,    which  gives  no  information  respecting    the 
mode  in  which,  when  found,  it  is  to  be  interpreted ;  and  to 
"consider  only  the  parts  which  are  connected  with  the  doc- 
trine taught,"  whjch  leaves  the  question,  which  those  parts 
are,  wholly  undecided.     The  metaphor,  which  is  far  the  most 
important  figure,  and  the  most  inadequately  understood,  he 
represents   as   involving    so  little  difl!iculty  as  scarcely  to 
need  consideration,  and  dismisses  it  with  the  absurd  remark, 
that  "  the  great  point  to  be  remembered  is,  not  to  press  the 
resemblance  beyond  the  boundary  intended  by  the  author," 
— ^by  which  he  means,  we  infer,  from  the  exemplification  he 
gives,  not  to  treat  the  figure  as  though  it  was  employed  in  any 
other  relation  than  that  in  which  it  is  really  used  ;  which  is 
simply  to  direct  the  reader  not  to  commit  a  fatal  mistake, 
but  furnishes  none  of  the  necessary  information  to  enable 
him   to  avoid   it.      Not    a    solitary   rule   is   given   for   the 
interpretation  of  the   figure ;   not  a  hint  of  the  modes  in 
which  it  is  misrepresented ;  not  an  intimation  that  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  passages  are  treated  as  metaphorical  that  are 
wholly  free  from  the  figure ;  not  an  allusion  to  the  fact,  that 
the  pretence  that  passages  that  are  wholly  without  a  meta- 
phor,  or  any  other  figure,  are  metaphorical,  is   the   grand 
expedient  by  which  the  deniers  and  perverters  of  the  great 
doctrines  of  the  sacred  word  endeavor  to  expunge  them  from 
its  pages.     Who  from  his  mere  dozen  lines  on  the  subject 
would  suppose  that  commentators,  with  scarce  an  exception, 
proceed  in  many  of  their  interpretations  on  the  assumption 
that  a  metaphor  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  constitute  a  predic- 
tion   metaphorical  ?     Who   would   suspect   that   in   a   vast 
portion  of  instances  they  assume,  that  not  only  the  predicate 
of  a  metaphorical  expression,   in  which  the  figure  lies,  is 
metaphorical,  but  that  the  agent,  or  object,  to  which  the  pre- 
dicate is  applied,  is  metaphorical  also ;  so  that  in  the  sentence, 
'^Dan  is  a  serpent  by  the  way,''  Dan  is  to  be  regatVled  as  used 
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by  the  figure  as  well  as  serpent ;  the  consequence  of  which 
would  be,  that  the  persons  denoted  by  Dan  would  be  left 
wholly  unmentioned ; — as  if  that  title  is  not  used  as  the  name  of 
the  tribe,  of  which  it  is  literally  the  denominative,  but  some  other 
people,  or  some  other  class  of  agents,  as  Philistines,  idolaters, 
hypocrites ; — then  there  are  no  means  of  determining  who  they 
are ;  so  that  the  proposition  would  simply  declare  that  some 
undesignated  agent,  or  object,  is  both  like  Dan,  and  like  a 
serpent.  Who  would  conjecture  from  him  that  an  equally 
common  method  of  misrepresenting  and  confounding  the 
sacred  text  under  the  pretence  that  it  is  metaphorical,  is  by 
the  assumption  that  the  agents,  objects,  and  acts  of  which  it 
treats,  are  not  the  real  subjects  of  the  prediction  of  which  it 
b  the  vehicle,  but  are  mere  symbols  of  a  wholly  different 
class? 

This  part  of  his  work,  therefore,  is  wholly  unsuited  to  its 
object.  He  has  not  only  not  furnished  the  student  with  the 
aids  that  are  needed  to  the  interpretation  of  the  figures  of  the 
prophets ;  but  he  has  not  even  made  himself  in  any  tolerable 
degree  acquainted  with  their  nature.  Not  one  of  the  direc- 
tions he  has  given  is  of  any  real  service.  Not  one  of  the 
points  that  are  most  essential  to  be  understood,  is  approached 
by  him.  The  whole  subject  is  left  in  as  absolute  darkness 
as  it  was  before  he  attempted  to  treat  it. 

In  the  third  place,  the ''hints,"  which  he  gives  "on  the 
goneral  subject  of  prophecy,''  are  equally  vague  and  irrele- 
vant.    Such  is  his  first  direction  : — 

"'  Remember  that  the  diction  of  this  part  of  the  Scripture  is  in- 
tensely poetical  Not  only  were  its  authors  poets,  in  the  common  seuse 
<^  the  word,  but  in  its  richest  and  noblest  acceptation.  In  splendor 
of  imagination, — ^in  the  gorgeous  coloring  which  they  throw  over 
eveiything  which  they  describe,  in  boldness  of  imagery  and  enthusi- 
astic glow  of  feeling,  they  excel  all  other  authors." — P.  190. 

But  no  information  is  here  given  of  the  mode  in  which 
they  are  to  be  treated  because  of  this  characteristic.  Profes- 
sor McClelland  merely  indicates  what  he  regards  as  a 
difliculty  in  their  interpretation.  He  leaves  the  student  to 
ascertain  as  he  can«  the  method  by  which  it  is  to  be  over- 
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come.  After  this  bold  stride  towards  the  composition  of  "  a 
manual,"  he  relaxes  from  the  severity  of  his  exertions  and 
indulges  in  an  attempt  at  sarcasm,  in  which,  as  is  usual,  the 
stroke  falls  on  himself: — 

**  How  miserably  such  noble  spirits  will  be  explained  by  those  who 
treat  their  productions  as  if  they  were  discourses  on  history  or  civil 
goveroment,  we  need  not  say.  Quite  as  little  may  be  expected  from 
those  who  discover  in  their  writings  a  dark  and  tangled  forest  of 
hieroglyphics;  insist  that  every  image  is  a  definite  symbol  of  invariable 
agnification ;  and  actually  turn  the  noblest  creations  of  genius  into  an 
EJgyptian  alphabet,  of  which  these  great  Champollions  have  been  for- 
tunate enough  to  discover  the  key  that  enables  them  to  decipher  the 
most  crabbed  page  in  the  book  of  destiny." — Pp.  190, 191. 

But  these  last,  unfortunately,  are  the  very  class  to  which 
Pro£  McClelland  himself  belongs.  He,  and  those  who  con- 
cur with  him,  proceed  in  a  large  share  of  their  interpreta- 
tions on  the  assumption,  that  there  are  metaphors  in 
passages  that  are  wholly  free  from  figures,  which  is  the  fault 
be  exhibits  as  an  imagined  discovery  in  the  writings  of  the 
prophets  of  a  "dark  and  tangled  forest  of  hieroglyphics." 
We  have  an  example  of  this  error  in  his  treatment  of  the 
phrase  "  the  first  resurrection,"  Rev.  xx.  5,  "  as  metaphorical." 
P.  212.  As  that  expression  is,  as  we  shall  hereafter  show, 
an  interpretation  of  the  symbolic  vision  to  which  it  is  applied, 
it  cannot  be  metaphorical.  It  is  the  living  or  restoration  to 
life  of  those  who  had  died,  that  is  denominated  the  first  resur- 
loction ;  and  a  resurrection,  therefore,  to  a  life  in  the  body ; 
as  that  is  the  only  return  to  life  that  is  predicable  of  the 
corporeally  dead.  As  it  is  a  literal  resurrection  then,  that  is 
the  symbol,  and  that  is  declared  to  be  the  first  resurrection, 
the  affirmation  that  it  is  the  first  resurrection  is  also  literal. 
From  the  nature  of  the  metaphor  it  cannot  be  otherwise. 

To  "  insist  that  every  image  is  a  definite  symboF*  is  the 
error  also  into  which  Mr.  McClelland  and  those  who  follow 
his  method  of  interpretation  fall,  in  treating  the  agents  and 
objects  to  which  the  figure  is  applied  in  metaphorical  pas- 
sages as  symbols.  We  have  an  example  of  this  misconstruc- 
tion in  his  treatment  of  Mount  Zion  and  Jerusalem  in  the 
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ancient  prophets,  as  signifying  "  the  church/'  and  the  enlarge- 
ment of  Jerusalem  as  the  enlargement  of  that  church,  p.  199. 
Not  content  with  interpreting  the  language  of  the  prophets 
according  to  its  proper  laws,  they  treat  that  which  is  literal 
as  though  it  were  figurative,  and  the  agents  and  objects  of  that 
which  is  figurative  as  though  they  were  symbols ;  and  thus 
"  turn  the  noblest  creations  of  genius  into  an  Egyptian  alpha- 
bet, of  which  these  great  Champoilions  have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  discover  the  key  that  enables  them  to  decipher  the 
most  crabbed  page  in  the  book  of  destiny." 

His  next  observation  is  equally  irrelevant.  "  They  were, 
while  composing  their  predictions,  in  a  state  of  ecstasy  or 
high  supernatural  excitement,  produced  immediately  by  the 
inspiring  Spirit,"  p.  191.  That  was  undoubtedly  the  fact,  but 
in  what  sense  is  it  a  rule  by  which  the  student  is  to  interpret 
their  writings  ?  What  is  it  that  Professor  M cC.  deduces  from 
their  writing  in  that  supernatural  state  ?  Not  surely  that  the 
interpreter  must  be  in  the  same  state  also  in  order  to  under- 
stand them.  How  then  does  the  mere  consideration  that  they 
wrote  under  such  an  influence,  show  what  the  rules  are  by 
which  their  predictions  are  to  be  expounded  ? 

Of  the  same  character  are  the  remarks  that  next  follow ; 
"  that  they  saw  objects  as  present  to  them,"  that  they  "  did  not, 
however,  see  them  in  their  strict  relations  to  each  other,  nor 
in  their  chronological  connexion,"  and  that  "  they  seldom  per- 
ceived objects  as  related  to  each  other  in  time."  Admitting 
these  statements  to  be  true,  what  information  do  they  furnish 
for  the  guidance  of  the  student  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
symbolic  objects  which  the  prophets  saw?  How  does  the 
fact  that  Daniel,  Zechariah,  and  John,  beheld  the  symbols  of 
their  visions  "  as  present  to  them,"  show  what  the  principle 
is  on  which  those  representatives  are  to  be  interpreted  ?  How 
does  the  fact  that  they  did  not  see  them  in  their  strict  rela- 
tions to  each  other,  nor  in  their  chronological  connexion,  show 
how  the  student  is  to  di.<«cern  what  their  mutual  relations  and 
chronological  connexions  are  ?  Can  anything  be  plainer  than 
that  the  Professor  has  forgotten  his  subject,  and  is  confound- 
ing the  mod^  in  which  the  symbols  were  beheld  by  the  pro- 
phets, wi^4he  rules  by  which  their  meaning  is  to  be  ascer- 
tained by  the  interpreter  ? 
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He  adds  as  a  fourth  hint,  that  "  as  the  scenes  and  events 
described  were  present "  to  the  prophet,  "  so  their  dress  and 
coloring  were  borrowed  from  objects,  with  which,  as  a  Jew,  he 
was  familiar,"  But  how  were  the  statement  correct,  could 
it  thence  be  seen  what  the  principle  is  on  which  those  scenes 
and  events  are  to  be  interpreted  ?  How  can  the  fact  that 
the  prophet  was  familiar  with  their  dress  and  coloring,  show 
%$  who  are  not  familiar  with  them,  what*  those  scenes  and 
events  denote  ?  Is  not  the  Professor  presenting  an  enigma 
quite  as  perplexing  as  that  which  he  is  attempting  to  solve  ? 
However  clearly  the  prophets  may  have  seen  the  symbols 
which  they  describe,  it  is  apparent  that  he  has  completely 
lost  sight  of  the  object  at  which  he  is  professedly  aiming. 
But  the  statement  itself  is  not  altogether  true.  Was  Daniel 
familiar  with  the  dress  and  coloring  of  the  four  great  beasts 
which  he  saw  emerge  from  the  sea?  Was  John  familiar 
with  those  of  the  dragon  and  wild  beasts,  the  locusts  and 
horsemen,  the  angels  and  cities,  the  resurrections  and  judg- 
ments of  his  visions  ?  What  key  has  this  great  ''  Champol- 
lion  "  discovered  by  which  he  can  explain  this  "crabbed  page" 
of  his  volume? 

After  apologizing  for  the  undue  length  to  which  he  extends 
the  discussion  of  these  topics,  because  "  the  subject  is  impor- 
tant," and  he  thinks,  "  not  always  understood,'*  he  adds  that 
as  bis  "statement  of  general  principles  relieves  from  the 
necessity  of  entering  into  a  minute  detail  of  rules,  two  only 
shall  be  added."  How  his  "  statement  of  general  principles," 
which  are  not  principles  of  interpretation,  but  mere  state- 
ments respecting  the  conditions  in  which  the  prophets  wrote, 
the  modes  in  which  they  beheld  the  objects  of  their  visions, 
or  the  character  of  their  writings,  "  relieves  from  the  neces- 
sity of  entering  into  a  minute  detail  of  rules,''  for  the  expla- 
nation of  the  language  and  symbols  through  which  their 
predictions  are  conveyed,  the  reader  will  probably  not  find  it 
easy  to  see.  Mr.  McClelland  has  obviously  in  inadvertence 
substituted  a  statement  on  one  subject  for  a  statement  on 
another,  between  which,  unfortunately,  no  such  resemblance 
subsists  that  the  representative  can  fill  the  ofiice  he  has 
assigned  it.  A  description  of  John  Baptist's  dress  and  food 
might  as  well  be  offered  as  equivalent  to  a  statement  of  his 
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doctrine,  as  a  description  of  the  condition  of  the  prophets 
when  beholding  and  writing  their  visions,  as  equivalent  to  a 
detail  of  the  rules  by  which  their  prophecies  are  to  be 
interpreted. 

Of  the  two  rules  he  has  "  specified,"  the  first  is  the  follow- 
ing,— "  Be  not  anxious  to  find  chronological  connexion  and 
order  in  the  prophecies."  But  how  does  this  direction  not  to 
search  for  what  it  is  affirmed  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  prophe- 
cies, aid  the  student  in  ascertaining  the  meaningof  that  which 
is  found  in  them  ?  What  information  does  it  give  respecting 
the  principle  on  which  their  language  and  symbols  are  to  be 
explained  ? 

His  other  rule  is  equally  nugatory,  "  Do  not  interpret  pro- 
phecy too  literally.  Its  splendid  imagery  and  glowing 
pictures  must  not  be  tortured  into  statements  such  as  a 
witness  makes  in  a  court  of  justice,  or  a  historian  in  describ- 
ing the  campaigns  of  Wellington  or  Bonaparte ;  they  are 
figures,  and  must  be  treated  as  figures,"  p.  206.  But  how 
is  the  student  to  know  from  any  of  the  aids  which  Mr.  McC. 
presents,  what  it  is  to  interpret  it  "too  literally?"  It  surely 
is  not  to  treat  it  too  literally  to  interpret  all  its  language  that 
is  free  from  figure,  as  literal.  To  expound  its  literal  language 
as  though  it  were  figurative,  is  as  great  an  error  as  it  is  to 
interpret  its  figurative  langus^e  as  though  it  were  literal ;  and 
that,  unfortunately,  is  a  fault  with  which  Mr.  McC.  himself 
an4  a  crowd  of  others  are  chargeable. 

He  furnishes,  therefore,  no  canon  whatever  of  interpreta- 
tion in  these  two  rules.  He  only  directs  the  student,  first,  not 
anxiously  to  seek  what  he  cannot  find ;  and  next,  not  to  fall 
into  any  mistake  in  interpreting  that  which  is  found.  And 
these  counsels  comprise  the  whole  of  his  manual  on  the  sub- 
ject of  prophecy.  Not  the  shadow  of  a  law  either  of  language 
or  of  symbols  is  presented  by  him  for  its  exposition.  He  pro- 
ceeds as  though  ihe  proper  principles  of  interpretation  were 
80  well  understood  as  to  render  a  formal  statement  of  them 
unnecessary ;  and  nothing  more  could  be  needed  than  some 
general  statements  respecting  the  style  of  the  prophets,  and 
the  condition  in  which  they  wrote.  This  is  certainly  a  very 
diflferent  course  from  that  which  professors  in  other  depart- 
ments of  knowledge  pursue,  when  attempting  to  teach  the 
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principles  of  their  several  branches.  The  mathematician, 
when  stating  the  laws  of  geometry,  does  not  assume  that  the 
definitions  and  axioms  on  which  it  is  founded  are  already  so 
well  known  that  no  notice  of  them  is  necessary,  and  content 
himself  with  merely  describing  the  process  by  which  Euclid 
and  other  ancient  cultivators  of  the  science  acquired  their 
knowledge  of  its  truths,  or  the  shape  and  color  of  the  diagrams 
by  which  its  problems  are  worked,  or  the  appearance  the 
demonstrations  present  when  wrought  out  at  large.  He  does 
not,  when  attempting  to  teach  the  laws  of  arithmetic,  deem  it 
enough  to  direct  the  learner  to  assign  to  the  figures  only  the 
power  that  properly  belongs  to  them  in  their  several  places, 
p.  206  ;  to  remember  that  they  have,  when  multiplied  by  one 
another,  an  "  intense"  capacity  of  generating  larger  sums,  p. 
90 ;  and,  finally,  not  to  be  anxious  to  find  problems  that  are 
to  be  solved  by  the  rule  of  three ;  nor  when  they  fall  in  his 
way,  to  treat  them  too  much  as  though  they  were  mere  ques- 
tions in  addition  and  subtraction,  pp.  169,  200.  It  is  only  in 
treatises  like  Professor  McClelland's,  on  the  interpretation  of 
the  prophetic  Scriptures,  that  such  a  preposterous  method  is 
pursued.  There  is  no  other  department  of  life  in  which  so 
transparent  a  spectre  could  be  passed  off  on  the  sober,  as  a 
substantial  reality. 

In  the  last  place.  Professor  McClelland  not  only  has  not 
presented  the  requisite  rules  for  the  guidance  of  others,  in 
the  interpretation  of  the  prophecies ; — it  is  apparent  from 
the  inconsistencies  into  which  he  has  fallen,  that  he  is  not 
master  of  his  own  principles,  but  in  contravention  of  them, 
commits,  without  being  aware  of  it,  some  of  the  most  reprehen- 
sible of  the  faults  which  he  denounces  in  others. 

Thus  his  first  general  maxim  is,  that  the  object  of  interpre- 
tation is  to  give  the  precise  thoughts  which  the  sacred  writers 
intended  to  express.  "  No  other  meaning  is  to  be  sought,  but 
that  which  lies  in  the  words  themselves,  as  he  employed  them  ; 
in  all  cases,  we  should  take  a  sense  from  Scripture  rather  than 
bring  one  to  it.  This  rule  is  fundamental,"  p.  93.  This  is 
indisputably  a  just  and  most  important  maxim.  His  next  is 
equally  incontrovertible.  The  same  methods  must  be  followed 
in  expounding  Scripture  which  we  employ  in  searching  out 
the  meaning  of  other  books.    It  was  indited  to  men ;  it  speaks 
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to  men  in  the  language  of  men,  and  was  understood  by  those 
to  whom  in  ancient  times  it  was  addressed,  as  they  under- 
stood any  other  communication,  p.  97.  His  third  is  of  like 
truth  and  importance,  "  The  sense  of  Scripture  in  general  is 
ONE ;  in  other  words,  we  are  not  to  assign  many  meanings  to 
a  passage.  Words,  indeed,  have  a  variety  of  significations, 
but  they  cannot  have  this  variety  at  the  same  time.  A  single 
sense  must  be  chosen,  in  doing  which  one  expositor  may 
differ  from  another,  and  be  dubious  which  is  right.  They 
cannot,  however,  be  both  right ;  if  we  approve  the  one,  we 
must,  if  they  really  differ,  disapprove  the  other,"  pp.  99,  100. 
Yet  their  maxims,  if  followed,  would  overturn  a  very  large 
share  of  the  constructions  which  he  places  on  the  prophets. 
His  interpretation,  for  example,  of  the  predictions  of  the 
restoration  of  the  Israelites,  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem,  and 
n^erection  of  the  temple,  is  in  direct  contravention  of  them. 
He  says : — 

'^  Mount  Zion  and  Jerusalem,  the  civil  metropolis  of  the  nation, 
signify  the  church  redeemed  by  the  blood  of  the  only  true  sacrifice  for 
sin,  and  serving  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  Tlie  aggrandizement  and 
enlargement  of  Jerusalem  are  the  enlargement  and  increase  of  that 
church.  Her  enemies  are  called  by  the  names  of  the  ancient  enemies 
of  Judah,  Egypt,  Ammon,  Moab,  Edom,  and  Babylon.  The  restoration 
of  the  Jews  in  later  days  to  the  blessings  of  Grod's  covenant,  is  sym- 
bolized by  their  rebuilding  a  temple  on  Mount  Moriah  ;  and  the  union 
of  all  nations  in  the  love  and  worship  of  God  is  shadowed  forth  by  a 
universal  participation  in  the  feast  of  tabernacles.  The  extinction  of 
sectarian  fends,  and  the  delightful  harmony  prevailing  among  the  lovers 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  especially  the  redeemed  children  of  AlH^am, 
is  beautifully  represented  by  the  healing  of  the  ancient  separation 
between  Israel  and  Judah.  There  is  nothing  strange  in  this ;  it  is 
perfectly  natural  to  invest  our  conception  with  the  hue  appropriate  to 
our  physical  and  moral  condition,  and  the  objects  with  which  we  are 
daily  conversant  Where  could  the  prophet  have  gone,  if  precluded 
£iom  this  source  of  coloring  ?" — P.  199. 

Can  anything  be  plainer  than  that  this  is  in  total  contra- 
diction to  his  first  maxim,  that  "  no  other  meaning  is  to  be 
lought  but  that  which  lies  in  the  words  themselves,"  as  the 
prophet ''  employed  them  ?"    The  words  of  the  prediction  to 
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which  he  refers,  coDtain  no  such  meaning  as  he  ascribes  to 
them.  There  is  no  figure  or  law  of  speech  by  which,  as  they 
are  used  by  the  prophets,  they  can  possibly  carry  such  a 
sense.  In  order,  for  instance,  that  the  mountain  of  the  Lord's 
house,  and  Zion,  in  the  prediction,  Isaiah  ii.  2,  3,  may  by  a 
metaphor  denote  the  church,  there  must  be  a  direct  affirma- 
tion to  that  effect.  The  prediction  cannot  otherwise  be 
metaphorical,  there  being  nothing  whatever  in  its  present  form 
of  the  nature  of  that  figure.  It  is  the  mountain  of  the  Lord's 
house,  and  Zion,  that  are  the  subjects  of  the  affirmations,  and 
that  which  is  predicted  of  them  is  appropriate  to  their  nature. 
Nothing  can  be  more  free  from  metaphor  than  the  announce- 
ment, *'  It  shall  come  to  pass  in  the  last  days  that  the  moun- 
tain of  the  Lord's  house  shall  be  established  on  the  height  of 
the  mountains."  But  Professor  McClelland  treats  it  as 
though  it  were  preceded  by  the  metaphorical  affirmation, 
"  the  mountain  of  the  Lord's  house  is  the  Christian  church," 
which  completely  changes  the  subject  of  the  prediction. 
He  assigns  to  it  a  meaning,  therefore,  that  does  not  lie  in  the 
prophet's  words,  but  in  others  which  he,  by  a  tacit  interpola^ 
(ioit,  ascribes  to  him,  in  violation  both  of  his  own  maxim  and 
<^  the  laws  of  language. 

It  is  in  equal  violation  also  of  his  grand  maxim,  that  **  the 
same  method  must  be  followed  in  expounding  Scripture, 
which  we  employ  in  searching  out  the  meaning  of  other 
books."  We  never  interpret  other  writings  on  the  theory  on 
which  he  here  proceeds.  When  historians  state  that  the 
English  and  French  fought  a  great  battle  at  Waterloo,  no  one 
ever  assumes  that  the  English  and  French  are  not  the  subjects 
of  the  affirmation  ;  but  that  a  metaphorical  sentence  precedes 
it,  declaring  that  the  English  are  Jews,  and  the  French  Ish- 
maelites,  and  that  the  meaning  of  the  assertion  therefore  is, 
that  a  Jewish  and  an  Ishmaelitish  army  fought  a  great  battle 
at  Waterloo.  No  one  assumes  that  Waterloo  is  preceded  or 
fdlowed  by  a  sentence  declaring  it  to  be  Esdraelon,  and  that 
that  ancient  battle-field,  therefore,  was  the  -scene  of  the  con- 
test, instead  of  Waterloo.  Yet  it  is  by  this  monstrons 
wiethod  of  interpolation^  unheard  of  in  the  interpretation  of 
other  documents,  that  Mr.  McClelland  makes  Zion,  Jerusa- 
lem, and  the  temple  stand  for  the  church ;  and  forces  into  the 
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text  the  other  meanings  he  assigns  to  it.  Such  an  abuse  of 
language,  in  any  other  profession,  would  consign  its  perpe- 
trator to  universal  disgrace  and  detestation. 

It  is  in  equal  contravention  of  his  maxim,  if  the  process  by 
which  he  makes  the  passage  the  vehicle  of  such  a  prediction, 
be  the  assumption,  that  the  mountain  of  the  Lord's  house, 
Zion,  and  Jerusalem  are  symbols  of  the  church;  and  the 
Gentiles  who  go  up  to  the  house  of  the  Grod  of  Jacob,  repre- 
sentatives of  Christians.  No  other  books  or  documents  are 
interpreted  on  such  a  theory.  No  one  supposes,  in  determin- 
ing the  import  of  deeds,  contracts,  and  *wills,  that  the  parties 
named  in  them  are  not  the  real  parties  to  the  engagements 
and  conveyances  which  they  recite,  but  only  representatives 
of  another  set.  A  jurist  or  judge  who  should  set  up  such 
a  pretence,  would  be  regarded  as  either  insane  or  unprincipled. 
No  one,  in  interpreting  Josephus,  treats  the  Israelites  and 
Jews  wherever  they  occur,  as  symbols  of  Gentiles,  and  the 
Gentiles  as  symbols  of  Christians ;  nor  Jerusalem,  Zion,  and 
the  temple,  as  representatives  of  the  church.  Dr.  McClelland 
himself  would  contemplate  such  a  perversion  of  the  historian 
with  scorn,  and  pronounce  the  perpetrator  fitter  for  the  mad- 
house than  the  chair  of  an  interpreter  of  Greek.  It  is  only  in 
expounding  the  oracles  of  God,  that  such  an  outrage  of  the 
laws  of  language  is  deemed  allowable,  and  a  proof  of  philo- 
logical skill. 

It  is  irreconcilable  also  with  his  maxim,  that  ''  the  sense  of 
Scripture  is  (in  general)  one  ;  in  other  words,  that  toe  are 
not  to  assign  many  meanings  to  a  passage"  Can  anything 
be  more  certain  than  that  he  assigns  to  these  predictions  a 
second  meaning,  that  not  only  does  not  properly  belong  to 
them,  but  that  wholly  changes  the  very  subjects  of  which  they 
treat  ?  The  import  he  ascribes  to  them  differs  as  widely  firom 
their  philological  sense,  as  the  meaning  of  Josephus  would,  if 
all  the  persons,  places,  actions,  and  events,  mentioned  in  his 
history,  were  treated  as  mere  symbols  of  agents,  places,  and 
occurrences  of  a  difierent  kind.  What  now  is  the  secret  of 
this  extraordinary  self-contradiction?  Can  anything  be 
f^iner  than  that  Professor  McClelland  is  not  master  of  his 
own  maxims ;  that  he  founds  a  large  part  of  his  most  imports 
ant  ooQstructions  on  principles  that  are  in  direct  antagoniam 
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with  them,  and  that  he  would  reject  were  he  aware  of  their 
nature  ? 

He  presents  similar  evidences  of  his  want  of  a  just  appre- 
hension of  the  subject,  in  his  representation  that  millenarians 
deduce  their  peculiar  views  from  the  prophecies,  by  treating 
their  figurative  language  as  though  it  were  literal.     He  says : 

**  Do  not  interpret  prophecy  too  literally.  Its  splendid  imagery  and 
gbwiDg  pictures  must  not  be  turned  into  statements,  such  as  a  witness 
makes  in  a  court  of  justice,  or  a  historian  in  describing  the  campaigns 
of  Wellington  orJBonaparte ;  they  are  figures,  and  must  he  treated  as 
figorea.  Here  our  millenarian  brethren  err  exceedingly.  Their  who^ 
hypothesis  of  the  Jews  becoming  pre-eminent  as  a  nation  o?er  all  the 
people  of  the  earth,  the  actual  subjugation  of  the  latter  under  their 
political  sway,  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple,  the  resurrection  of  the 
mar^nra,  and  the  personal  residence  of  Christ  as  a  temporal  monarch  in 
Jemsalem,  mU  on  no  other  basis  than  the  assumption  that  tropes^  whe» 
fownd  in  the  Bible,  tell  the  literal  truth."— Pp.  266,  207. 

Dismissing  from  consideration  such  of  these  terms  as  mille- 
narians  would  not  employ  in  expressing  their  views,  no  state- 
ment could  indicate  a  more  total  inacquaintance  with  the 
grounds  on  which  they  rest  their  belief  of  the  restoration  of 
the  Israelites,  their  readoption  as  God's  peculiar  people,  the 
rebuilding  of  the  temple,  the  resurrection  of  the  saints  at 
Christ's  advent,  and  his  personal  and  visible  reign  on  earth, 
than  the  representation  that  its  sole  basis  is  the  assumption 
diat  the  tropical  language  of  the  Bible  is  literal,  and  must  be 
interpreted  as  though  it  were  free  from  figure.  First,  because 
a  large  share  of  the  passages  which  they  regard  as  teaching 
those  truths,  are  not  tropical  but  literal.  Next,  because  the 
fijgures  of  those  of  them  that  are  tropical,  instead  of  giving 
them  another  sense,  make  that  more  obviously  and  indisput- 
ably their  meaning ;  and  thirdly,  because,  instead  of  language, 
scrnie  of  those  truths  are  revealed  through  symbols^  which  are 
not  on  any  theory  to  be  interpreted  as  language  either  figura-^ 
tive  or  literal.  Thus,  in  the  annunciation  to  Mary  that  ^'  she 
should  bring  forth  a  son,  and  call  his  name  Jesus,"  it  was  pre- 
dicted— "  He  shall  be  great,  and  shall  be  called  the  Son  of  the 
Highest ;  and  the  Lord  God  shall  give  unto  him  the  throne  oC 
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his  Tather  David,  and  he  shall  reign  over  the  house  of  Jacob 
for  ever  and  ever,  and  of  his  kingdom  there  shall  be  no  end." 
T^ere  is  no  metaphor  whatever  in  this  language.  The  only 
figure  in  it  is  metonymy  in  the  use  of  the  house,  instead  of 
the  family  or  descendants  of  Jacob,  which  does  not  alter  in 
any  measure,  nor  obscure  the  sense. 

In  like  manner  in  the  symbolic  investiture  of  Christ  with  the 
dominion  of  the  earth  in  the  vision  beheld  by  Daniel,  it  is 
said :  '*  and  there  was  given  him  dominion  and  glory,  and  a 
kingdom,  that  all  people,  nations,  and  languages  should  serve 
him  ;  his  dominion  is  an  everlasting  dominion,  and  his  king- 
dom that  which  shall  not  be  destroyed."  Dan.  vii.  13,  14. 
There  is  no  metaphor,  nor  any  other  figure,  in  this  language. 
It  is  altogether  literal.  The  only  figure  in  the  passage  is  a 
metaphor  in  the  use  of  the  verb  pass,  in  the  expression, — we 
have  omitted, — "his  dominion  ....  shall  not  pass 
away,''  which  literally  denotes  the  movement  of  a  body  in 
space.  That,  however,  is  not  literally  predicable  of  a 
dominion  ;  but  the  verb  is  used  to  signify  the  analogous 
change  by  which  a  dominion  declines,  loses  its  energy,  and 
finally  ends ;  and,  instead  therefore  of  altering  the  sense  of  the 
passage-makes  that  more  clearly  and  emphatically  its  meaning. 

So  also  in  explanation  of  the  vision  of  the  resurrection  snd 
enthronement  of  the  martyrs  and  other  saints,  Rev.  xx.  4-6,  it 
is  said  :  "  and  they  lived  and  reigned  with  Christ  a  thousand 
years," — "  this  is  the  first  resurrection."  The  chant,  too,  of 
the  living  creatures  and  elders  in  the  vision  of  jCJhrist's  recep- 
tion of  the  sealed  book  is  closed  with  the  saying,  "  Thou 
hast  made  us  unto  our  God  kings  and  priests,  and  we 
•hall  reign  on  the  earth."  Rev.  v.  9,  10.  These  expressions 
also  are  absolutely  literal.  No  one  not  wholly  unaware  of 
the  nature  of  the  metaphor,  will  assert  its  existence  in  them. 
And  such  is  the  character  also  of  a  great  number  of  other 
passages,  which  millenarians  regard  as  announcing  the  advent 
of  Christ  anterior  to  the  millennium,  his  reign  on  earth,  the 
resurrection  of  the  saints  at  that  period,  and  reign  with  him, 
(he  restoration  of  the  Israelites,  and  the  re-erection  of  the 
temple.  So  far  from  founding  their  belief  of  those  great 
jevents  on  the  assumption,  that  the  tropical  language  of  the 
Bible  Is  literal,  they  are  led  to  it,  by  interpreting  the  prophe- 
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cies  in  accordance  with  the  nature  of  the  instruments,  through 
which  they  are  made ;  those  that  are  embodied  in  language 
by  the  laws  of  that  language,  whether  literal  or  figurative, 
•nd  those  that  are  foreshown  through  representative  objects, 
fay  the  laws  of  symbolization.  And  just  in  proportion  as 
any  of  their  number  pursue  any  other  method,  they  overturn 
their  own  faith. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  by  departing  from  that  method,  and 
treating  the  language  and  symbols  of  the  prophets  as  though 
they  were  of  a  wholly  different  nature  from  what  they  are, 
that  Mr.  McClelland  and  other  anti-millenarians  reject  the 
leign  of  Christ  on. earth,  the  pre-millennial  resurrection  of  the 
Mints,  the  re-erection  of  the  temple,  and  other  great  events 
which  are  foreshown  in  the  prophecies.  It  is  only  by 
assuming  that  literal  passages  are  figurative,  and  mere 
language  prophecies  symbolical,  that  they  expunge  from  them 
those  predictions,  and  make  them  the  vehicle  of  another 
meaning.  This  is  exemplified  in  their  treatment  of  all  the 
passages  we  have  quoted  from  the  Old  and  New  Testament. 
Those  from  Luke  and  the  Apocalypse,  they  assert,  are  meta- 
phorical ;  and  thaX  from  Isaiah,  which  is  a  mere  language 
prophecy,  they  hold  as  symbolical.  Professor  McC.  may 
make  his  "  philology  sweat  at  every  pore,"  he  can  never, 
except  by  these  processes,  get  rid  of  the  import  we  assign  t<» 
them.  Could  he  have  given  higher  evidence  than  is  pre- 
sented in  this  mistake,  that  he  is  essentially  unaware  of  the 
nature  both  of  his  own  principles,  and  theirs  whom  he 
opposes? 

Such  is  his  treatise  on  the  interpretation  of  the  figurative 
and  prophetic  Scriptures !  Was  there  ever  a  more  pitiable 
abortion  put  forth  by  a  man  of  respectable  talents,  in  a 
responsible  position,  and  on  a  great  subject  ?  Could  indica- 
tions more  decisive  be  given  that  theological  students  who 
have  no  other  instruction  than  this  volume  furnishes,  must 
not  only  remain  without  any  just  understanding  of  the 
subject,  but  infallibly  be  led  into  gross  and  mischievous 
error  ?  Can  a  more  resistless  and  humiliating  demonstration 
be  imagined,  that  the  art  of  biblical  interpretation,  instead  of 
having  reached  the  perfection  which  is  generally  thought  by 
those  who  claim  to  be  proficients  in  it  is,  on  these  subjects, 
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•o  utterly  neglected  and  misconceived  as  to  render  a  prompt 
and  thorough  reformation  indispensable  to  the  credit  of  the 
profession  ?  The  defects  and  errors  we  have  pointed  out  are 
not  peculiar  to  Dr.  McC.  They  are  common  to  him,  with 
other  writers  and  interpreters  generally,  in  this  country 
and  Europe.  We  have  no  evidence  that  he  is  not  as  well 
versed  in  the  languages  and  literature  of  the  sacred  volume, 
as  most  others  whose  office  it  is  to  give  instruction  respecting 
them.  Whatever  faults  of  taste  he  has,  he  is  not  likely  to  be 
suspected  of  a  want  of  adequate  talent.  He  has  cultivated 
himself  with  much  diligence.  He  has  familiarized  himself 
with  the  modem  philology.  He  has  drunk  as  deep  as  others 
of  the  fashionable  neological  hermeneutics,  and  with  far 
greater  discrimination  than  some  who  make  a  more  ostenta- 
tious display  of  their  learning.  He  is  a  fair  representative, 
therefore,  we  presume,  of  the  class,  and  his  volume  a  fair 
exemplification  of  the  imperfect  state  of  the  art ;  and  it  is  on 
that  account  that  we  have  noticed  it,  that  an  exposition  of  the 
faults  of  the  methods  that  are  now  pursued  may  induce  a 
re-study,  and  better  understanding  of  the  subject.  Can  any 
candid  reader  persuade  himself  that  a  system  that  is  obnox- 
ious to  such  formidable  objections,  can  stand  the  trial  of  a 
searching  criticism  ?  Does  it  need  the  eye  of  a  prophet  to 
foresee,  that  however  reluctant  some  may  be  to  admit" that  their 
cherished  theories  are  false,  and  with  whatever  obstinacy 
,  they  may  struggle  to  perpetuate  their  reign,  truth  will  ere 
long  make  its  way  with  the  intelligent  and  candid,  and  the 
ignorance  and  quackery  that  are  now  dignified  by  the  names 
of  learning  and  science  be  regarded  with  the  ridicule  and 
scorn  which  they  deserve  ? 


AsT.  v.— ^Objections  to  the  Laws  op  Figukbs. 

BT  the  edftob. 

It  is  Professor  Bush's  principal  aim,  in  the  articles  that 
follow  those  we  have  already  considered,  to  invalidate  the 
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bw8  we  have  stated  of  figurative  language,  especially  in  their 
application  to  the  prophecies  of  the  restoration  of  the  Isra- 
dites :  and  he  pursues  the  same  method  as  in  his  criticisms 
on  the  laws  of  symbolization  ;  introducing  and  interspersing 
his  discussion  with  contemptuous  imputations  of  self-confi- 
dfence.  and  dogmatism,  of  violent  objurgations  against  the 
results  we  deduce  from  the  principles  on  which  we  proceed, 
and  assurances  to  his  readers,  that,  however  formidable  the 
task  may  seem,  when  the  proper  moment  arrives,  he  shall 
inflict  a  blow  on  our  system  that  will  consign  it  to  the 
annihilation  it  deserves ; — while,  at  the  same  time,  he  admits 
the  truth  of  all  our  main  positions ;  acknowledges  that,  if  the 
question  is  to  be  determined  by  the  mere  lawi  of  language, 
U  is  impossible  to  escape  the  conclusions  we  have  reached ; 
amd  concedes,  that  he  evades  them  only  by  quitting  the  ground 
•n  toAici  we  stand, — ^thie  principles  of  language  and  symboli- 
zation,— and  ascending  to  "  the  plane  "  of  Swedenborg,  whose 
theory,  he  confesses,  is  not  directly  deducible  from  the  Scrip- 
iureSf  and  could  never  have  been  known  by  men,  had  it  not 
ieem  revealed  by  that  self  constituted  seer.  He  accordingly 
enters  into  no  thorough  trial  of  the  question  which  he  affects 
to  decide ;  confines  himself  chiefly  to  an  attempt  to  prove 
that,  however  true  the  laws  he  assails  are  generally,  there 
aie»  in  his  judgment,  exceptions  to  them ;  and  that  exceptions 
most,  necessarily,  divest  them  of  validity  ;  and  contents 
himself  with  efforts  to  imbue  his  readers  with  prejudice  and 
disbelief. 

He  begins  his  objurgations  by  charging  us  with  Juda- 
i&ng;  not  that  we  represent  a  compliance  with  the  Jewish 
rites  as  obligatory  on  the  Gentiles,  and  necessary  to  their 
justification,  which  is  the  proper  import  of  the  term ;  but 
simply,  that  what  we  maintain  is  held  by  the  principal  Jewish 
teachers  also  : — that  the  predictions  and  promises  of  the 
restoration  of  the  Israelites  are  literal,  and  are  to  meet  a 
literal  verification.  But  what  is  he  to  accomplish  by  this 
imputation  ?  Does  he  imagine  that  the  fact  that  David 
Kimchi,  David  Levi,  Aben  Ezra,  and  other  rabbies,  who  were 
masters  of  their  national  tongue,  held,  that  the  ancient 
prophets  foreshow  the  restoration  of  their  nation,  proves  that 
the  laws  of  the  metaphor  are  not  what  we  have  represented 
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them  ?  It  is  on  their  truth  or  error,  that  the  validity  of  our 
construction  of  those  prophecies  depends — not  on  the  views 
of  Jewish  rabbies.  Can  Professor  B.  show,  then,  how  their 
believing  with  us  convicts  those  laws  of  inaccuracy  ?  Or  is 
his  object  to  be  gained  without  the  aid  of  argument,  by  the 
mere  use  of  anr  opprobrious  epithet  ?  The  resort  to  such  an 
expedient  seems  to  us  to  bespeak  either  a  conscious  want  of 
any  legitimate  means  of  reaching  the  end  at  which  he  aims, 
or  else  an  extreme  inconsideration  of  the  results  to  which  his 
theory  of  Judaizing  leads  in  respect  to  himself.  If  simply  to 
agree  with  the  principal  Jewish  writers  on  any  of  the  great 
themes  of  revelation  is  to  Judaize,  does  not  Professor  B.  see 
that  he  is  as  chargeable  with  it  as  any  one  else  ?  Does  not 
he  concur  with  those  writers  in  respect  to  a  great  number  of 
things  taught  in  the  Old  Testament  ?  Does  he  not  believe 
with  them,  for  instance,  that  Jehovifti  is  the  true  and  only 
deity ;  that  he  is  the  creator  and  upholder  of  the  world ; 
that  the  Scriptures  are  his  word ;  that  he  made  a  covenant 
with  Abraham  ;  that  he  revealed  himself  to  Moses,  and  consti*- 
tuted  him  the  leader  of  the  Israelites  ;  that  he  appointed 
Aaron  to  the  priesthood ;  that  he  led  the  Israelites  out  of 
Egypt ;  that  he  gave  them  the  law  at  Sinai ;  that  he  estab- 
lished them  in  Canaan  ;  that  he  communicated  to  the 
prophets  the  messages  which  they  uttered ;  that  he  revealed 
the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  and  the  establishment  of  his 
kingdom  ?  Why  then,  if  concurring  with  the  leading  Jewish 
writers,  in  respect  to  the  great  and  indubitable  teachings  of 
the  ancient  Scriptures,  is  to  Judaize,  is  not  Prof  B.  as  open 
to  the  discredit  of  that  imputation  as  he  wishes  to  persuade 
his  readers  we  are  ?  If  he  is  able  by  any  legitimate  means 
to  convict  our  views  of  error,  why  does  he  resort  to  such  a 
preposterous  pretence  ? 

Before  he  ventured  thus  to  disparage  the  interpretation  of 
the  prophets  by  the  legitimate  laws  of  language,  it  would  be 
well  to  debate  with  himself  the  question  in  the  first  place, 
whether  God  could,  had  he  attempted  it,  have  made  a  clear 
and  indubitable  revelation  that  the  Israelites  are  to  be  re- 
stored to  their  national  land,  and  re-adopted  as  his  peculiar 
people?  Does  he  believe  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  Almighty, 
had  he  undertaken  it,  to  communicate  such  a  revelation  to  the 
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prophets,  and  to  have  embodied  it  in  language  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that  it  would  be  certain  and  demonstrable  from  the  laws 
of  speech,  that  that  was  the  import  of  the  prediction  ?  We 
presume  he  will  not  deny  it.  He  regards  us  as  having  ex- 
pressed the  conviction  in  such  a  form,  that  that  event  is  made 
known  through  the  prophets,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  our  mean- 
ing. He  treats  the  language  employed  by  others  also  as  pre- 
senting a  clear  and  indubitable  utterance  of  that  persuasion ; 
and  would  deem  it  unjustifiable  and  absurd  to  put  any  other 
oonstruction  on  their  affirmations.  He  surely  cannot  sup- 
pose that  God  is  less  able  to  select  the  requisite  terms  and 
use  them  in  the  proper  form  to  make  them  the  vehicle  of 
announcing  that  event. 

But  if  he  considers  that  it  is  practicable  to  the  Almighty  to 
firame  a  prediction  in  language  in  such  a  manner  that,  inter- 
preted by  its  proper  laws,  it  shall  indubitably  foreshow  the 
restoration  of  that  people ;  let  him  then,  in  the  next  place, 
consider  whether  any  terms  could  be  selected  or  any  modes 
of  expression  employed,  that  would  form  a  clearer  and  more 
undeniable  prediction  of  that  event,  than  is  presented  in  those 
which  God  has  actually  used  for  that  purpose.  Can  Prof  B. 
point  out  any  terms  that  would  more  effectually  designate 
that  people  as  the  subjects  of  the  predicted  event  ?  Can  he 
indicate  any  that  would  more  clearly  and  indisputably  define 
the  nature  of  the  event  itself?  Is  he  aware  of  any  that  would 
more  specifically  identify  the  country  to  which  they  are  to 
return  ?  Can  he  conceive  of  any  antecedents,  attendants,  or 
eonsequents  of  the  event,  that,  if  interwoven  in  the  prediction, 
would  contribute  in  a  higher  degree  to  determine  its  nature, 
and  preclude  a  false  construction,  than  those  which  are  in- 
G<n|x>rated  in  the  predictions  as  they  stand  in  the  prophets  ? 
He  will  soon  become  aware,  if  he  makes  the  experiment,  that 
it  is  altogether  impossible.  He  not  only  cannot  transcend 
the  omniscient,  but  neither  he  nor  all  the  linguists  on  earth 
united  can  frame  a  series  of  predictions  within  the  same  com- 
pass, that  shall  embrace  such  a  number  of  particulars  that 
contribute  to  mark  that  as  the  event  foreshown,  and  in- 
wrought in  such  a  form  as  to  render  it  impossible  by  the  laws 
of  language  to  assign  to  the  prophecy  any  other  meaning. 
He  may  search  through  all  the  realms  of  written  language. 
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ttid  he  cannot  find  a  theological,  a  legal,  a  philosophical,  a 
scientific,  or  an  historical  document,  that  more  simply  and 
demonstratively  expresses  that  which  it  proposes  to  set  forth 
and  affirm,  than  those  predictions  set  forth  and  assert  the  resto- 
ration of  that  people. 

Bot  if  he  grants  this,  as  we  doubt  not  he  will,  he  most 
admit  that  interpreted  by  the  laws  by  which  all  other 
writings  are  construed,  the  import  of  these  predictions  is 
undeniably  that  which  we  ascribe  to  them.  Determined  by 
the  settled  usages  of  speech,  it  is  no  more  open  to  debato 
than  the  question  whether  the  relations  of  numbers  to  each 
other  are  such  as  the  multiplication  table  expresses,  or  the 
solutions  of  problems  in  geometry  are  such  as  Euclid  re- 
presents. 

If  then  that,  though  their  indubitable  and  only  philological 
tense,  is  not  the  predictive  import  of  those  prophecies,  it  is 
manifest  that  their  prophetic  meaning  must  depend  on  some- 
thing wholly  distinct  from  the  language  in  which  they  are 
embodied,  in  its  ordinary  usage.  If  it  lies  in  the  terms,  it  is 
to  be  deduced  by  some  principle  entirely  different  from  that 
by  which  uninspired  writings  are  interpreted ;  and  that  prin- 
ciple, therefore,  in  order  to  be  known,  must  be  revealed.  It 
cannot  be  inferred  from  usage.  It  cannot  be  known  by  in- 
tuition. To  all  this  Prof  B.  will  undoubtedly  assent.  That 
these  are  his  convictions,  he  in  fact  admits,  and  it  is  apparent 
from  the  whole  course  of  his  discussion. 

As  then  the  question  whether  his  view  of  the  prophetic 
meaning  of  these  prophecies  is  correct,  does  not,  in  his  judg- 
ment, turn  on  the  laws  of  philology ;  as  he  founds  his  con- 
struction of  them  on  ground  that  lies  wholly  out  of  the  domain 
of  speech ;  what,  we  ask,  is  he  to  achieve  by  discrediting  the 
▼iews  of  figurative  language,  which  he  assails  ?  How  do  his 
utterances  of  surprise,  perplexity,  and  astonishment  at  the 
course  we  pursue,  yield  any  confirmation  to  his  theories  ? 
How  can  it  aid  his  object,  could  he  succeed  in  showing,  that 
though  the  principles  we  hold  are  in  the  main  correct,  there 
are  passages  that  appear  to  present  exceptions  to  them  ?  It 
does  not,  on  his  theory,  touch  the  question  whether  his  con- 
structions are  right.  He  knows  that  the  laws  of  philology 
and  the  principles  of  Swedenborgianism  are  wholly  indepen- 
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dent  of  each  other.  His  questioning  or  confuting  the  first, 
eannot  confirm  the  last.  His  confirming  the  last,  were  it 
{Hticticable,  could  not  confute  the  first.  What  then  is  the 
object  of  his  crusade  against  the  views  we  have  stated  of  figu- 
rative language  ?  He  knows,  that  tried  by  the  principles  of 
phiIol(^y,  the  construction  we  place  on  the  predictions  of  the 
restoration  of  the  Israelites,  is  indubitably  correct.  He  is 
aware  that  when  he  and  others  reject  that  construction,  and 
assign  them  another  meaning,  it  is  by  interpreting  them  on 
principles  that  are  wholly  diflferent  from  those  on  which  he 
construes  the  language  in  which  we  have  expressed  our  views 
of  their  import,  and  all  other  uninspired  writings.  What  end, 
then,  is  to  be  subserved  by  his  charges  of  Judaizing,  his  impu- 
tations of  self-confidence,  and  his  attempt  to  discredit  laws, 
the  truth  of  which,  he  in  the  main  admits ; — unless  it  be  to 
divert  his  readers  from  the  proper  issue,  and  lead  them, 
through  misapprehension  and  prejudice,  to  reject  that  which 
cannot  be  subverted  by  legitimate  argument  ? 

FVom  the  imputation  of  Judaizing  he  turns  to  an  attempt 
to  confute  our  reference  of  the  predictions  of  the  restoration 
of  the  Israelites,  and  re-building  of  Jerusalem,  to  the  literal 
Israel  and  city,  on  the  ground  that  the  Jerusalem,  the  re-erec- 
tion of  which  is  predicted  in  the  latter  chapters  of  Isaiah,  is  a 
mere  representative  of  the  church,  and  fills  the  same  prophe- 
tic office  as  the  new  Jerusalem  of  the  Apocalypse ;  and  founds 
that  representation  on  the  mere  fact  that  the  description 
given  of  the  two  cities  is,  in  many  particulars,  very  nearly 
the  same.  But  in  this  he,  in  the  first  place,  takes  for  granted 
the  point  which  he  proposes  to  prove,  viz.  that  the  Jerusalem 
of  Isaiah  is  a  symbol.  The  fact  that  it  is  such  a  city,  in 
many  or  all  respects,  as  that  which  was  exhibited  in  vision  to 
John,  is  no  evidence  that  it  was  employed  like  that,  as  a 
representative  of  an  organization  of  risen  and  glorified 
saints.  Its  being  used  as  a  symbol  in  the  Apocalypse  is  no 
more  a  proof  that  it  is  employed  in  that  relation  also  in 
Isaiah,  than  the  fact  that  the  temple,  altar,  and  court,  and  the 
holy  city  itself,  are  used  as  symbols  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of 
the  Apocalypse,  is  a  proof  that  that  is  the  relation  in  which 
they  are  employed  in  Christ's  prediction  of  their  overthrow. 
Matt  xxiv.,  or  in  any  of  the  narratives  of  the  gospel,  or  the 
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ancient  Scriptures.  Let  us  suppose  that  Jerusalem  is  to  be 
rebuilt  in  accordance  with  the  predictions  of  Isaiah,  and  what 
obstacle  is  there  to  its  being  employed  as  a  symbol  in  the 
form  it  will  then  bear  any  more  than  there  is  to  the  use  of 
the  city  and  its  temple  as  symbols,  in  the  form  in  which  they 
existed  anterior  to  their  destruction  by  the  Romans  ?  The 
supposition  that  they  must  necessarily,  from  the  similarity  of 
their  description,  be  used  in  the  same  relation,  is  clearly  not 
only  without  ground,  but  preposterous,  as  it  implies  that  the 
city  cannot  be  described  or  used  in  any  other  instance  except 
as  a  representative  of  another  object.  Professor  B.'s  assump- 
tion is  thus  fraught  with  the  most  fatal  consequence  to  his 
own  system  as  well  as  the  truth  ;  inasmuch  as  if  granted,  all 
the  agents  and  objects  which  he  regards  as  used  symboli- 
cally, are  divested  by  it  of  their  real  existence,  and  made 
mere  symbols.  Let  us  know  then  distinctly,  what  it  is  tliat 
he  holds  on  this  subject.  Does  he  maintain  that  an  agent  or 
object  that  is  in  any  instance  used  as  a  symbol,  is  shown  by 
that  fact  to  be  used  in  that  relation,  also,  in  all  the  other 
instances  in  which  it  is  mentioned  on  the  sacred  page  ?  If 
so,  then  he  has  no  real  geographic  and  historic  Jerusalem 
whatever ;  no  temple ;  no  Israelites  ;  no  land  of  Israel ;  and 
the  whole  fabric  of  Judaism,  as  well  as  Christianity,  is 
instantly  swept  from  his  hands.  If,  to  escape  from  this  cata- 
strophe, he  admits,  as  he  undoubtedly  will,  that  agents  and 
objects  that  are  used  as  symbols  may  also  have  a  real  exist- 
ence, and  be  the  subject  of  a  literal  description  and  literal 
predictions,  then  he  must  abandon  his  assumption  that  the 
Jerusalem  of  Isaiah  is  not  to  be  a  real  city,  but  only  fills  a 
symbolic  office  like  that  of  the  visionary  Jerusalem  beheld  by 
John.  The  fact  that  the  description  given  of  them  is  in 
many  particulars  the  same,  is  no  more  a  proof  that  each  is 
merely  a  symbol,  than  the  fact  that  the  earth,  the  sea,  and  the 
fountains  and  rivers  of  Asia  and  Europe,  are  the  same  as 
those  that  were  seen  by  John  in  the  visions  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse, demonstrates  that  these  objects  have  no  existence 
whatever  except  as  mere  symbols. 

But  let  us  ask  again,  does  Prof.  B.  doubt  that  God  could,  if 
he  chose,  embody  a  prediction  of  the  re-erection  of  Jerusalem 
in  such  language,  that,  interpreted  by  its  proper  laws,  it  woUid 
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be  a  veritable  description  and  prophecy  of  such  a  city  as  that 
which  is  delineated  by  Isaiah  ?  We  presume  not.  Can  he 
show  then  that  any  terms  could  have  been  selected  better 
adapted  to  express  such  a  prophecy  than  those  which  are 
actually  employed  for  the  purpose  ?  Will  he  deny  that  taking 
the  terms  in  their  philological  sense,  they  actually  form  a  pro- 
phecy of  such  a  city,  and  of  nothing  else  ?  And,  finally,  will 
he  deny  that  a  city,  a  sea,  a  river,  a  fountain,  the  earth, 
the  sun,  the  moon,  a  star,  may  have  a  real  and  independent 
existence,  notwithstanding  it  is  employed  in  a  prophetic  vision 
as  a  symbol  ?  If  not,  then  the  whole  of  his  confident  assump- 
tion and  asseveration  on  this  subject  falls  to  the  ground  ? 
How  is  it  that  he  neglected  to  look  at  these  considerations ; 
that  he  ventured  his  argument  on  a  foundation  that  thus  yields 
to  the  first  critical  shock,  and  precipitates  his  whole  system  to 
the  dust  ? 

But  Prof.  B/s  favorite  method  of  establishing  a  point,  is  very 
different  from  that  of  consistent  and  unanswerable  argument. 
If  he  cannot  support  a  proposition  by  evidence,  he  can  assure 
his  readers  that  it  is  so  obviously  true  as  not  to  need  any 
demonstration.  If  he  cannot  disprove  a  law,  he  can  pro- 
nounce it  a  solecism  that  shocks  ''the  primary  intuitions  of 
the  Christian  mind,  and  give  it  to  the  winds,"  as  too  palpably 
false  to  need  a  formal  refutation.     He  says : — 

**  It  18  easy  to  see  how  completely  the  two  prophets  are  divorced  from 
Qich  other  in  this  interpretatioa  of  their  respective  burdens.  ...  Id  the 
one  CftSe,  Jerusalem  is  a  literal,  and  in  the  other  a  symbolical  city ;  and 
the  whole  reason,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  of  this  diverse  construc- 
tion isy  that  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  is  couched  in  comparatively 
nnfigoied  diction,  while  that  of  John  involves  a  visionary  representation, 
and,  there^re,  falls  into  the  category  of  symbolical  predictions,  which 
must  of  coarse  be  interpreted,  not  on  the  principle  of  similia  similibuSy 
bat  of  similia  dissimilibus.  It  must  represent  something  different  from 
itself;  it  cannot  therefore  be  by  any  means  identical  with  the  Jerusalem 
of  Isaiah. 

•*  Now  we  say  at  once  that  if  any  alleged  law  or  canon  of  herme- 
neotics,  however  plausibly  urged  or  argued,  leads  to  a  result  that  outrages 
Uie  simplest  and  most  primary  intuitions  of  the  Christian  mind,  we  give 
^  to  the  winds  forthwith,  as  an  authoritative  rule  of  universal  applica- 
tioM.    K  it  be  admitted  to  hold  in  other  cases,  we  know  it  does  not  hold 
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when  adhereooe  to  it  lands  us  in  a  conclu«on  so  near  an  absurdity  as 
in  tlie  present  instance*  Any  asserted  principle  of  exegetic  sdenoe, 
which  requires  the  admission  that  the  above  predictions  of  Isaiah  and 
John  refer  to  two  distinct,  diverse,  and  unreltited  states  of  the  churdi, 
bears  the  marks  of  fallacy  on  its  face,  and  we  set  it  aside  without  dubi- 
tation  or  delay.  A  similar  sentence  do  we  unhcsitatinglj  pronounce 
upon  the  same  principle  in  its  application  to  other  results  whicli  hold  a 
prominent  place  in  Mr.  L.'s  theory.  We  object  to  them  that  they  go 
counter  to  tnentcU  convictions,  founded  upon  other  considerations,  which 
are  as  imperative  in  forbidding,  as  aught  that  Mr.  L.  can  possibly 
adduce  in  sustaining  his  conclusions.  As  nothing  in  the  literal  sense 
or  canonical  authority  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  can  countervail  the  deduc- 
tions of  geological  science  in  regard  to  the  vastly  elongated  periods  of 
the  earth's  past  duration,  so  do  other  departments  of  science,  and  even 
other  texts  of  Scripture,  as  emphatically  put  their  veto  upon  such  allied 
issues  as  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  the  restoration  of  the  Jews  to 
Palestine,  the  visible  advent  of  the  Lord  in  the  clouds,  the  physical  dk- 
mption  of  the  Mount  of  OHves,  the  intermingling  of  the  living  and  the 
re-living  saints  in  an  earthly  economy  of  a  thousand  years*  continuanee, 
of  which  the  literal  Jerusalem  is  to  be  the  metropolis,  all  which  are 
points  which  enter  the  credenda  of  those  who  symbolise  with  Mr.  JL 
We  say  we  reject  them,  because  they  go  counter 4o  conclusions  that  rest 
upon  premises  equally  authoritative  in  their  character,  with  any  evidence 
which  he  can  summon  in  behalf  of  his  much  vaunted  principles  of  inter- 
pretation."—Pp.  350,  351. 

Is  it  not  singular,  if  he  is  able  with  so  much  ease  and  cer- 
tainty to  confute  the  position  in  question,  that  he  does  not  at 
once  present  the  proof  of  its  error  ?  that  he  wholly  refrains 
from  verifying  his  assertions,  and  contents  himself  with  such 
mere  declamation  ?  He  offers  no  philological  reason  for  his 
decision ;  he  alleges  nothing  to  support  it  from  the  word  of 
Gkxi,  but  the  fact  that  the  description  of  the  two  cities  is  so 
similar.  The  whole  ground  of  his  belief,  that  both  are  so 
purely  representative,  and  have  the  same  significance,  lies  in  the 
theory  of  symbolization,  and  a  spiritual  sense  which  he  has 
adopted  from  Swedenborg,  and  thinks  proper  to  dignify  with 
the  name  of  **  science."  He  does  not  hesitate  to  avow,  that 
he  regards  that  as  authoritative,  that  he  considers  ''the 
primary  intuitions,"  and  '*  mental  convictions,"  that  are 
generated  by  it,  as  infallible  criteria  of  the  truth,  and  **  gives 
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to  the  winds,"  ''  without  dubitation,  or  delay/'  whatever  the 
Scriptures,  interpreted  by  the  laws  of  philology,  teach,  when 
it  goes  ''  counter  "  to  those  convictions.    It  is  only  on  the 
ground  of  his  Swedenborgianism,  that  he  can  pretend  that 
iileral  prophecies  are  symbolical,  as  well  as  those  that  are 
made   through  symbols.     It  is  only  on  the  ground  of  that 
theory,  that  he  can  erase  from  the  sacred  page  the  predictions 
of  the  restoration  of  the  Israelites,  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  the  advent  of  Christ  in  the  clouds,  the  reign  of  the 
risen  saints  on  earth,  and  other  events  that  are  predicted ; 
and  such  is  the  dominion  it  has  acquired  over  him,  that  his 
faith  in  it  is  not  impaired  by  the  discovery  that  it  is  in  contra- 
diction to  the  word  of  God ;  nor  that  it  exhibits  his  word 
as  contradicting  itself.     On  his  theory  the  tabernacle  or  its 
parts*  a  pattern  of  which  was  revealed  to  Moses,  anterior  to 
its  erection,  must  have  stood  for  identically  the  same  things 
as  the  holy  of  holies,  the  sanctuary,  the  candlestick,  the  altar 
of  incense,  the  court,  the  altar  of  sacrifice  denote,  as  they 
are  employed  as  symbols  in  the  Apocalypse,  and  had  no  other 
use.     Jerusalem  itself  also,  the  temple,  and  the  altar,  as  they 
are  described  in  the  Old  Testament,  must  have  filled  identi- 
cally the  office,  and  that  alone,  which  belongs  to  them  as 
symbols  in  the  visions  of  John.     For  why  is  not  the  simi- 
larity of  the  literal  and  symbolical  city  and  temple,  and  the 
sameness  of  the  terms   by  which   they  are  designated,  as 
much  a  proof  that  they  cannot  have  different  uses,  or  fill 
dissimilar  offices,  as  they  would  be  were  the  real  city  and 
temple  to  be  erected  at  a  future  time  ?    But  that  their  uses 
were  in  fact  wholly  different,  it  were  insane  to  deny.     This 
confutation,    however,    of   his   *'  primary    intuitions,"  and 
''mental  convictions"  by  the  usage  of  the  Scriptures,  does 
not  abash  him  at  all.     The  question,  what  the  authoritative 
laws  of  interpretation  are,  is  not  determined  by  him,  by  the 
usages  or  teachings  of   the  sacred  word,  but  by  ''other 
defMurtments  of   science."    Instead,  his   "  intuitions  "   and 
"convictions  "  are  the  criteria  by  which  he  attempts  to  settle 
its  meaning,  and  he  alters,  or  rejects,  "  without  dubitation, 
or  delay,"  whatever  he  finds  in  it  that,  interpreted  by. the 
laws  of  philology,  "  goes  counter  "  to  them.    This  he  openly 
avows  in  his  Anastasis.    He  says : — 
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^  It  IS  human  reason  that  originaies  the  rules  of  interpretation  for  the 
iasfHred  volume,  and  we  claim  nothing  more  for  ip  than  its  appropriate 
function,  when  it  is  thus  called  in  to  decide  the  meaning  of  revelation. . .  •  • 
If  the  averments  of  that  word  which  professes  to  have  emanated  from 
the  Omniscient  Spirit,  clash  with  any  positive,  fixed,  irrefragable  trath 
in  the  universe,  tlien  the  word  itself  must  be  a  forgery  and  a  lie,  for  God 
would  never  set  one  truth  in  contradiction  to  another.  Panoplied  by 
this  principle,  which  is  as  firm  as  tlie  peq)etual  hills,  if  in  the  careful 
scanning  of  that  word,  the  letter  speaks  a  language  contrary  to  clearly 
ascertained  facts  in  nature  and  science,  he  will  take  it  as  type,  figure, 
allegory,  metaphor,  symbol,  accommodation,  anthropomorphism — aht- 
THiNO,  rather  than  the  declaration  of  absolute  verity." — P.  xxi. 


He  thus  acknowledges  that  he  interprets  the  word  of  the 
Omniscient  Spirit  by  his  preconceived  theory;  for  whatever 
Swedenborg's  pantheism  exhibits  as  ascertained  facts  ''in 
nature  and  science  "  he  regards  as  such.  Whether  the  pas- 
sages  he  thus  endeavors  to  force  into  harmony  with  his 
scheme  in  reality  involve  any  type,  allegory,  metaphor,  <Mr 
symbol,  by  which  they  are,  by  the  laws  of  those  instruments, 
made  the  vehicle  of  the  sense  he  ascribes  to  them,  he  does 
not  stop  to  inquire  ;  nor  whether,  in  treating  them  as  figura- 
tive or  symbolical,  he  is  not  guilty  of  precisely  such  a  viola- 
tion of  ascertained  facts  "in  nature  and  science,"  as  it  is  his 
proposed  object  to  avoid.  He  assumes  in  fact  that  there 
are  no  fixed  and  ascertained  principles  of  language,  but  that 
whatever  the  modes  or  instruments  of  expression  are,  they 
may  be  regarded  as  of  any  nature,  and  interprelable  by  any 
laws,  that  will  bring  their  meaning  into  concurrence  with  the 
doctrines  of  his  psychology.  His  attempts,  accordingly,  to  set 
aside  the  laws  which  we  have  stated,  of  language  and 
symbols,  are  aimed  as  directly  against  the  word  of  God  as 
against  us. 

He  does  not,  however,  adhere  uniformly  to  his  own  system, 
but  sometimes  treats  his  '*  primary  intuitions  "  and  **  convic- 
tions" with  as  little  respect  as  the  Scriptures ;  for  in  the  next 
place,  to  complete  the  embarrassment  of  his  argument  against 
us,  he  assigns  to  the  Jerusalem  predicted  by  Isaiah,  an  office 
that  is  in  total  contradiction  to  his  theory  of  symbols,  and 
that,  if  admitted,  overturns  the  whole  fabric  of  his  Sweden- 
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boiigiaiusin.  His  doctrine,  in  common  with  that  of  Sweden* 
boig»  is,  that  the  .relation  of  the  symbol  to  that  which  it 
denotes  is  invariably  that  of  an  effect  to  its  cause.  He  here, 
bowever,  represents  that  the  Jerusalem  which  Isaiah  describes 
ii  the  symbol  of  the  church.  But  that  Jerusalem  is  not  the 
4^€ct  of  the  Christian  church.  If,  as  he  holds,  it  has  neither 
had,  nor  is  hereafter  to  have  a  real  existence,  it  certainly 
cannot  be  an  effect  of  the  church.  How  can  the  church  be 
the  cause  of  a  city  that  is  never  to  exist  ?  And  what  can  be 
the  use  of  such  a  symbolization  of  the  church  in  a  relation 
which  it  is  never  to  sustain  ?  How  much  better  than  Judaiz- 
ing  is  the  ascription  to  the  prophecy  of  such  a  false  and  sense- 
less prediction  ?  If,  then,  that  Jerusalem  is  in  fact,  as  he  re- 
presents, the  symbol  of  the  church,  it  must  be  in  a  relation 
wholly  different  from  that  of  an  effect  to  its  cause,  and  dis- 
prove,  therefore,  his  theory  of  symbols,  and  overturn  his 
wh<de  system  of  symbolic  correspondences.  Such  is  the 
brilliant  issue  of  his  first  attempt  to  confute  the  laws  of 
figurative  language. 


Ajit.  VI. — Critics  and  Cossespondbntb. 

I. 
ir.  o.  RBPOsrroRT  on  the  review  of  dr.  bushnell. 

A  coHTEiBUTOR  to  the  New  Church  Repository,  edited  by 
Prof.  Bush,  has  attempted  to  refute  our  review  of  Dr.  Bush- 
nail's  Dissertation,  by  denying  that  the  theory  of  literal  and 
figurative  language,  advanced  by  hin}  in  that  essay,  is  that 
which  we  have  ascribed  to  him.  The  method  he  pursues  is 
such  as  might  be  expected  from  the  class  to  which  he  belongs 
— ^imputations  of  misapprehension,  asseverations  instead  of 
proofs  of  the  points  he  would  establish,  and  the  embarrass- 
ment of  the  cause  he  aims  to  uphold,  by  new  and  more  per- 
plexing difficulties. 

Not  only  is  Dr.  B.  himself  in  urgenl  need  of  extrication,  but 

vol-  ui. — ^wo.  I.  8 
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his  errors  and  absurdities  are  in  a  degree  an  obstruction  to 
the  party.  They  must,  therefore,  if  possible,  be  eluded ;  and 
the  most  eiTeetive  method,  it  is  thought,  it  seems,  of  escaping 
them  is  a  bold  denial  of  the  proper  meaning  of  his  language, 
and  ascription  to  him  of  a  different  theory.  Thus,  in  respect 
to  our  statement  that  he  "  represents  the  names  of  physical 
things  as  universally  literal,  and  with  rare  exceptions  used 
arbitrarily,  or  without  any  ground  in  analogy,"  and  "  that  all 
the  names  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  things  are  figurative," 
and  '*  are  drawn  from  things  that  are  physical,"  he  says : — 

^  Hereupon  Mr.  L.  taking  Dr.  B.  to  mean  that  in  our  current  literor 
ture  one  physical  object  is  never  used  in  a  trope  or  figure  to  illustrate 
or  set  off  another  physical  thing,  its  action,  or  phenomena  attending  it, 
immediately  expends  some  six  or  eight  pages  to  show  that  '  the  use  of 
terms  %uratively  in  the  denomination  and  description  of  physical 
objects,  if  less  frequent  proportionally  than  in  reference  to  the  mind,  is 
yet  so  common  as  to  form  a  conspicuous  feature  of  language  ;'— a  pro- 
position which  Dr.  Bushnell  never  thought  of  calling  in  question.  The 
idea  is,  not  that  the  ^  terms  of  spirit  are  always  used  figuratively^  after 
they  come  to  he  applied  to  their  secondary  objects^  and  in  their  secondary 
sense^  hut  that  they  originally  acquired  that  application  in  virtue  of  a 
figured — Vol.  ii.  p.  550. 

"'  Now  the  assertion  of  Dr.  B.  \&  not  that  the  terms  God  and  Spirit  are 
in  our  every-day  use  applied  figuratively,  but  that  these  names,  now 
used  in  the  world  of  spirit,  were  transferred  thither  out  of  the  world  of 
physics,  where  they  originally  resided,  so  that  the  very  phrase  upon 
which  Mr.  L.  would  have  us  think  he  so  triumphantly  refutes  the  theory, 
is,  in  &ct,  a  complete  illustration  of  its  truth.'^ — P.  551. 

This  is,  in  the  first  place,  mere  oracular  assertion.  No 
passage  is  produced  from  Dr.  B.  in  which  he  presents  that 
view  of  his  theory.  No  consideration  is  offered  to  show  that 
that  is  the  theory  which  he  advanced.  Nothing  whatever  is 
alleged  to  reconcile  it  with  the  contradictory  representations 
with  which  the  Dissertation  abounds.  If  W.  H.  B.  was  able 
to  verify  these  statements  by  evidence  from  the  Dissertation, 
why  did  he  not  produce  it  ?  Does  he  found  his  affirmation  on 
ground  that  lies  out  of  the  essay  ?  Has  he  Dr.  B.'s  authority 
for  this  construction  of  his  theory  ?  Why,  then,  did  he  not 
call  on  him  for  such  explanations  and  reasons  as  would  make 
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kis  statement  credible  to  the  readers  of  the  Dissertation  ?  Is 
Dr.  B.  also  under  the  necessity  of  relyinggon  mere  assevera- 
tion to  extricate  himself  from  the  unfortunate  predicament  in 
which  his  blunders  have  involved  him  ? 

But,  in  the  next  place,  these  assertions  are  in  direct  contra- 
diction to  the  statements  of  the  Dissertation.  Thus  Dr.  B. 
says: — 

*^  There  are  in  every  tongue  two  distinct  departments.  First,  there  is 
a  HUend  department,  in  which  sounds  are  provided  as  names  iox  physical 
^HfeUs  and  appearances.  Secondly,  there  is  a  department  of  arudogy  or 
figure,  where  physical  objects  and  appearances  are  named  as  images  of 
iktmgkt  or  epiritj  and  the  words  get  their  power  as  words  of  thought 

duosgh  ihephysical  images  received  into  them They  raise  a  distinc- 

tkm  between  what  they  call  the  literal  and  figurative  uses  of  the  word. 
But  ihiB  distinction  of  literal  and  figurative,  it  does  not  appear  to  be 
Bolioed,  even  by  philosophers,  runs  through  the  very  body  of  the  lan- 
guage itself  making  two  departments — one  that  comprises  tlie  terms  of 
and  the  other  the  terms  of  thought." — ^Pp.  38-40. 


Here  his  representation  is,  1.  That  every  human  tongue 
ecmsists  of  two  distinct  departments,  the  literal  and  t/ie  figu- 
rative. 2.  That  the  literal  department  comprises  the  terms  of 
sensation  or  the  names  of  physical  objects  and  appearances. 
t.  That  the  other  department  comprises  the  terms  of  thought. 
4.  That  in  the  department  of  analogy  or  figure,  physical  ob- 
jects or  appearances  are  named  as  images  of  thought  or  spirit, 
and  the  words  get  their  power  as  words  of  thought  through 
the  physical  images  received  into  them.  He  asserts  also  in  the 
same  passage,  that  though  philologists  "  cannot  find  in  every 
particular  case  the  physical  term  on  which  the  word  is  built, 
they  attain  to  a  conviction  that  every  word  has  a  physical 
root,  if  only  it  could  be  found ;"  and  exhibits  it  as  an  incon- 
sistency "  that  still  t?ie  natural  necessity  that  all  words  relate 
mg  to  thought  and  spirit  should  be  fiou££s,  and  as  such 
get  their  significance,  they  do  not  state ;"  but  "  still  retain  the 
iiiq>re8sion  that  some  of  the  terms  of  thought  are  literal,  and 
9ome  figurative."  "  This  is  the  manner  of  the  theologians. 
They  assume  that  there  is  a  literal  terminology  in  religion  as 
woD  as  figurative  (as,  doubtless,  there  is  in  reference  to 
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matters  of  outward  fact^  and  history,  but  nowhere  else)  and 
then  it  is  only  a  part  of  the  same  mistake  to  accept  words, 
not  as  signs,  or  images,  but  as  absolute  measures  and  equiva- 
lents of  truth."  P.  40.  Many  other  passages  presenting  the 
same  theory  might  be  quoted  from  the  Dissertation,  while  not 
a  solitary  sentence,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  can  be  alleged 
from  it  that  exhibits  any  other  view.  Here  is  thus  as  expren 
and  unequivocal  a  statement  of  the  theory  we  ascribed  to 
him  as  can  be  embodied  in  language.  Not  a  solitary  element 
is  wanting  to  verify  our  representation,  and  preclude  the 
construction  placed  on  it  by  W.  H.  B.  If  all  the  words  of 
every  language  belong  to  one  of  two  departments,  the  literal 
and  figurative ;  and  if  all  the  names  of  physical  things  and 
their  appearances  are  literal ;  and  all  the  names  of  inteUec* 
tual  and  spiritual  things  are  figurative,  and  by  "  a  natural 
necessity,"  and  "  get  their  power  as  words  of  thought,  through 
the  physical  images  received  into  them,"  then  clearly  no  Cu- 
rative names  are  employed  in  their  figurative  use,  as  the 
names  of  physical  things ;  and  no  literal  names  are  employed 
in  their  literal  use,  as  the  names  of  intellectual  and  spiritual 
things.  The  terms  that  belong  to  the  physical  departmo^ity 
and  are  literal,  are,  when  used  in  that  department,  used  in 
conformity  with  its  law,  as  literal  names ;  and  the  terms 
belonging  to  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  department,  and  are 
figurative,  are,  when  employed  in  that  department,  employed 
according  to  its  law,  as  figurative  names.  Can  anything  be 
more  obvious  and  indisputable  ? 

But  beyond  these  direct  proofs,  that  his  theory  is  what  we 
have  represented  it,  W.  H.  B.'s  construction  is  cut  oflf  by  a 
formal  denial  by  Dr.  B.,  that  the  words  of  thought  and 
spirit  ever  lose  their  figurative  sense  and  become  literal 
names  of  the  thoughts  which  they  signify.     He  says : — 

**  It  will  perhaps  be  imagined  by  some,  indeed  it  is  an  assmnptioii 
eontinaally  made,  that  words  of  thought,  though  based  on  mere  fignres 
or  analogies  in  their  original  adoption,  gradually  lose  their  indet^mi- 
Bate  character,  and  settle  down  under  the  law  of  use,  into  a  sense  so 
perfectly  unambiguous,  that  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  literal  narneSj  and 
leal  equiyakntB  of  the  thoughts  they  signify.  There  could  be  no 
greater  mistake.    For  though  the  ori^^nal  tjrpe,  or  hbtoric  base  of  tha 
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ipoid,  may  pass  out  of  view,  so  that  nothing  physical  or  %urative  is 
any  kmger  suggested  by  it^  still  it  will  be  impossible  that  mere  use 
ihouM  have  given  it  an  ej^tet  meaningy  or  made  it  the  literal  name  of 
My  moral  or  intdlectual  stated — Pp.  46,  47. 

Can  language  express  a  more  specific  contradiction  to 
W.  H.  B.'s  assertion,  that  Dr.  Bushnell's  idea  is  not  that  the 
"  terms  of  spirit"  are  always  used  figuratively  after  they  come 
to  be  applied  to  their  secondary  objects,  and  in  their  secondary 
sen9e,  but  "merely  that  they  originally  acquired  that 
eppKcation  in  virtue  of  a  figure  1 "  How  happens  it,  then, 
that  W.  H.  B.  asserts,  with  such  an  unhesitating  and  author- 
itative  front,  that  our  statement  of  the  doctrine  of  his 
Dissertation  is  a  "  tirade  expended  on  a  total  misapprehension 
of  his  theory,"  and  affirms,  that  his  *'  idea  "  is  that  which  he 
thus  formally  disclaims  ?  Does  he  make  whatever  assertions 
rait  the  end  he  seeks  to  achieve,  without  any  inquiry 
whether  they  are  true  or  false  ?  Or,  though  aware  of  Dr. 
B/s.  language  and  reasoning,  has  he  assumed,  from  the  pal- 
pable error  and  absurdity  of  the  scheme,  that  he  cannot  have 
held  it ;  and,  on  that  mere  conviction,  assigned  to  him  a 
different  meaning  ?  What  an  admirable  ground  for  the 
poaitiveness  of  his  asseverations !  And  how  complimentary 
to  Dr.  Bushnell !  Or,  finally,  has  he  acted,  in  putting  forth 
this  pretence,  as  the  mere  organ  of  Dr.  B.  ?  Has  he  his 
authority  for  it  ?  If  not,  how  is  he  able  to  aver  that  that 
gentleman  "  never  thought  of  calling  in  question  "  "  a  propo- 
sition "  which  his  theory  thus  specifically  denies  ?  Or  how  is 
it  that  he  feels  justified  in  making  statements  throughout  his 
article  in  the  most  dogmatic  foi*m  respecting  Dr.  B.'s 
meaning,  that  not  only  have  no  ground  in  the  Dissertation, 
bat  are  in  direct  contradiction  to  its  unequivocal  teachings  ? 

In  like  manner  he  charges  ud,  on  a  subsequent  page,  with 
perverting  Dr.  B.'s  meaning  in  exhibiting  him  as  representing 
that  **  the  principle  on  which  terms  are  used  figuratively,  or 
the  reason  of  their  being  employed  in  that  relation,  is  un- 
known and  incomprehensible."  He  says,  in  respect  to  the 
quotation  on  which  we  founded  that  statement : — 

'^lliii  panage  is  liable  to  no  such  perversion.    What  the  author  of 
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the  Dissertataon  has  reference  to,  is  evidently  the  root  and  cause  of  ail 
analogy  and  figure ;  not,  as  Mr.  L.  seems  to  suppose,  absurdly  enough, 
to  the  analogy  existing  beiiffeen  any  two  figures  or  symbols^  whidi  if  it 
were  not  perceived,  could  never  be  made  use  of;  but  to  the  original 
yfhy  of  all  analogy  whatever,  or  in  other  words,  the  pychological 
ground  or  reason  why  the  mind  ever  perceives  such  relationship  or  why 
it  exists.  Wherein  such  relationship  consists  between  any  two  objects 
made  use  of  in  literature  for  tropical  purposes^  must  of  course  he  obvious 
at  once  to  the  writer  choosing  them,  and  to  the  reader.** — P.  553. 

Here  is  the  same  audacity  of  assertion,  the  same  pretence 
to  a  perfect  knowledge  of  Dr.  B/s  meaning,  and  the  same 
direct  contradiction  to  the  doctrines  of  his  Dissertation.  The 
question  which  Dr.  B.  discusses  in  the  passages  we  quoted 
from  him,  is  not  what  the  psychological  law  or  peculiarity  of 
our  nature  is,  by  which  the  analogies  between  objects  are 
seen  and  felt ;  but  whether,  when  a  "  relationship  "  existing 
"  between  two  objects,"  is  "  made  use  of  in  literature  for  tro- 
pical purposes,"  the  principal  or  nature  of  that  relationship 
is  seen  and  understood  by  the  person  who  employs  it ;  and  he 
specifically  denies  that  it  is.  Thus  he  represents  the  "rela- 
tion" of  "types  or  images"  to  "mind  and  thought"  as 
"  inscrutable,**  p.  43,  and  the  "  analogy "  by  "  reason  "  of 
which  the  "  forms  "  that  are  provided  in  the  world  of  sense," 
and  "  are  cognate  to  the  mind,  are  fitted"  "  to  represent  or 
express  its  interior  sentiments  and  thoughts  "  as  "  hidden,*'  p. 
41 ;  and  avers  that "  we  can  say  positively ,  that  there  is  always 
some   reason  in  every  form  or   image  made  use   of,   why 

IT    SHOULD    BE    USED;     SOme     ANALOGIC    P£0PERTY    OE    QUALITY 

which  we  feel  instinctively,  but  which  wholly  transcends 
SPECULATIVE  INQUIRY,"  p.  42.  The  topic  of  which  he  is  here 
treating  thus,  is  the  reason  why  the  "  form  or  image  made 
use  of  should  be  used,"  and  what  the  nature  is  of"  the  analogic 
property  or  quality,"  which  is  instinctively  felt  by  us  ;  not  the 
quality  or  property  in  our  nature,  that  is  the  ground  of  that 
instinctive  feeling.  There  is  not  a  syllable  in  the  discussion 
that  relates  to  that  subject ;  and  he  declares  that  that 
"analogic  property  or  quality,  in  the  form  or  image,  wholly 
transcends  speculative  inquiry,  or  lies  altogether  out  of  the 
sphere  of  our  knowledge  ;  and  the  whole  object  of  his  decla- 
mation respecting  it  is,  to  prove  that  the  reason  of  our  feeling 
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the  relationship  between  objects,  is  entirely  unintelligible,  and 
that  feeling  itself,  therefore,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  blind 
and  arbitrary.  Thus  he  says,  "  Milton,  I  suppose,  could  not 
tell  us  why  he  sets  any  form  in  connexion  with  any  spiritual 
thought.  He  could  only  say  he  has  some  internal  sense  of 
concinnity  which  requires  it."  Of  the  nature  or  principle  of 
that  concinnity,  then,  he  must  have  been  wholly  ignorant ; 
and  Dr.  B.,  in  order  to  exemplify  and  confirm  it,  proceeds  to 
assert  and  endeavor  to  show  that  while  it  is  an  indisputable 
&ct,  that  an  analogy  is  felt  to  subsist  between  a  crooked  line 
and  acting  sinfully,  no  reason  whatever  can  be  given  why 
the  feeling  is  excited  by  that  line  any  more  than  by  a  straight 
<me»  nor  why  in  place  of  it  precisely  the  opposite  feeling  of  a 
resemblance  to  rectitude  is  not  awakened  by  it. 

^  Still,''  he  says,  '^  the  question  remaiDs,  why  the  form  of  outward 
divarication  has  any  such  original  relation  to  sin,  as  to  have  been  made 
the  natural  pathological  demonstration  of  it: — whi/  a  crooked  line, 
which  is  the  more  graceful  in  itself,  should  not  have  been  the  natural 
instinct^  and  so  the  symbol  of  the  right,  as  it  now  is  of  the  wrong. 
Here  we  come  to  our  limit ;  all  we  can  say  is,  that  bj  a  mystery, 
transcending,  in  any  case,  our  comprehension,  the  Divine  Logos,  who 
ii  in  the  world,  weaves  into  nature  types  or  images,  that  have  an 
muerutable  relation  to  mind  and  thought  On  the  one  hand  is  form ; 
on  the  other  the  formless.  The  former  represents,  and  is  somehow 
fiUow  to  the  other ;  how,  we  cannot  discover  ;  and  the  more  we  ponder 
diis  mystery,  the  closer  we  bring  it  to  our  understanding,  the  more 
ptffictly  inserutable  will  it  appear.^ — ^Pp.  42,  43. 

Such  is  the  certainty,  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Dissertation 
are  on  these  subjects  what  we  represented  them.  How 
happens  it,  then,  that  W.  H.  B.  has  put  forth  a  statement  so 
flagrantly  false,  and  employed  no  small  vocabulary  of  accu- 
satory and  vituperative  terms  to  give  it  effect  ?  Is  this  to  be 
taken  as  an  index  to  his  veraciousness  and  perspicacity  ? 
Are  the  fates  of  Swedenborgianism  so  intimately  involved 
with  Dr.  Bushnell,  that  such  an  expedient  is  necessary  to 
save  it  from  the  shock  his  ignorance  and  folly  have  given  it  ? 
Or  is  his  condition  so  helpless,  that  no  method  but  this  can 
be  devised  for  his  extrication  from  disgrace  ? 

But,  in  the  third  place,  the  absurdity  of  this  attempt  to 
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save  Dr.  B.  from  the  discredit  in  which  his  Dissertation  has 
involved  him,  is  completed  by  the  consideration,  that,  if  W. 
H.  B.'s  representation  of  his  theory  were  true,  it  would  be 
wholly  unsuited  to  the  end  for  which  he  employs  it,  and  con- 
vict him  of  as  great  a  blunder  in  that  relation,  as  that  into 
which  he  has  now  fallen.  Dr.  B.'s  object  in  promulgating  his 
theory  was  to  show  that  language  is  extremely  unsuited  to  be 
a  vehicle  of  thought ;  that  it  is  so  vague  and  equivocal  that  it 
cannot  be  the  means  of  a  clear  and  definite  expression  of 
truth ;  and,  thence,  that  such  a  latitude  of  opinion  should  be 
allowed  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  that  the  denia] 
of  its  cardinal  doctrines,  and  substitution  of  another  system 
in  their  place,  should  be  no  obstruction  to  a  reputation  for 
orthodoxy.  And  the  means  which  he  employed  to  accomplish 
this  feat,  were  the  theories  we  have  ascribed  to  him ;  first,  that 
all  the  names  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  things  are  figurative, 
and  drawn  from  things  that  are  physical ;  and  secondly,  that  the 
principle  on  which  they  are  used,  or  the  reason  of  their  being 
employed  in  that  relation,  and  with  the  meaning  which  they  bear, 
is  wholly  unknown  and  incomprehensible.  Thus  he  represents: 

^  That  as  physical  terms  are  never  exact ;  .  .  much  less  have  we  any 
terms  in  the  physical  department  of  language  that  are  exact  represmtth 
tives  of  thought  ;  for,  first,  the  word  here  used  will  be  the  name  only 
of  a  genus  of  physical  images  ;  then  it  will  have  been  applied  over  to 
signify  a  genus  of  thoughts  or  sentiments  ;  and,  thirdly,  in  a  particular 
case  it  is  drawn  out  to  signify  a  specific  thought  or  sentiment^  which  of 
course  will  have  qualities  or  incidents  peculiar  to  itself  What  now  can 
steer  a  word  through  so  many  ambiguities  and  complications^  and  giv€ 
it  an  exact  and  determinate  meaning  in  the  particular  it  is  applied  to 
prove  r — P.  44. 

"  Words  of  thought  and  spirit  are  not  only  inexact  in  their  signifi- 
cance, never  measuring  the  truth,  or  ginng  its  precise  equivalent^  hut 
they  always  affirm  something  which  is  false,  or  contrary  to  ths 
TRUTH  INTENDED.  In  our  vicw  they  are  all  falsCy  for  there  are  no 
shapes  in  the  truths  which  they  represent." — P.  49. 

It  is  on  this  ground,  accordingly,  that  he  denies  that  words 
can  be  the  medium  of  an  exact  expression  of  the  truth. 

"The  views  of  language  and  interpretation  I  have  ofiered  suggest  the 
very  great  difficulty,  if  not  impossibility,  of  mental  science  and  religions 
dogmatism.     In  all  such  uses,  or  attempted  uses,  the  efibrt  is  to  make 
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language  answer  a  purpose  that  is  against  its  nature.  I  see  not,  there- 
fore, how  the  subject  matter  of  mental  science  and  religion  can  ever  be 
included  under  the  fixed  forms  of  dogma.*^ — ^P.  72. 

**  We  find  little,  therefore,  in  the  Scriptures  to  encourage  the  hope  of 
a  oranplete  and  sufficient  Christian  dogmatism,  or  of  a  satis&ctory  and 
tmlj  adequate  system  of  scientific  theology.'^ — P.  76. 

His  whole  accusation  of  language  as  equivocal  and  decep- 
tive,  and  denial  of  the  possibility  of  an  exact  and  demonstrar 
live  statement  in  it  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Scriptures,  is  thus 
ftNuided  on  his  theory  that  all  the  terms  employed  to  express 
intellectual  and  spiritual  things  are  figurative,  and  transferred 
from  physical  things ;  that  those  terms  never  become  literal, 
bat  are  always  us^  in  their  figurative  sense ;  and  that  the 
principle  on  which  they  are  employed  is  wholly  unknown  and 
indeterminable.    If,  therefore,  that  is  not  his  ''  idea ;"  if,  as 
W.  H.  B.  aflirms,  he  holds  only  that  those  terms  were  origin- 
ally transferred  from  physical  objects,  but  admits  that  they 
soon  lose  their  figurative  sense,  and  "  are  applied  as  literally 
as  are  the  names  of  physical  objects,"  then  his  theory  has  no 
adaptation  whatever  to  the  end  for  which  he  employs  it,  and 
his  whole  conclusion  against  the  possibility  of  an  exact  deter- 
mination and  expression  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Scriptures, 
frJls  to  the  ground.    Instead  of  sustaining,  it  confutes  him ; 
instead  of  exculpating  him  for  his  denial  of  the  great  teachings 
of  Grod's  word,  it  convicts  him  of  a  lawless  misrepresentation 
of  its  indisputable  meaning !    Such  is  the  issue  of  the  expe- 
dient by  which  W.  H.  B.  endeavors  to  shield  him  from  the 
discredit  which*  his  Dissertation  has  drawn  on  him.    If  W.  H. 
B.'s  pretences  were  true,  it  would  follow  that  Dr.  B.  has  not 
only  put  forth  a  theory  which  he  does  not  hold,  and  that 
"never  entered  his  thoughts,"  but  that  he  has  also  employed 
it  tor  a  purpose  for  which  it  has  no  suitableness  ;  and,  conse- 
quently, that  in  place  of  being  a  master  of  the  subject  which  he 
affects  to  treat  with  so  much  originality  and  learning,  he 
neither  understands  that  nor  himself.     Who  can  doubt  that 
he  has  found  in  W.  H.  B.  a  vindicator  and  eulogist  worthy  of 
his  merits  ?    Who  can  doubt  that  W.  H.  B.  has  chosen  a 
theme  and  method  of  treating  it,  that  are  equally  suited  to  his 
principles  and  capacity  ? 
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Inquiries  are  frequently  addressed  to  us,  explanations  asked 
of  passages  of  Scripture,  objections  made  to  views  we  have 
advanced,  or  wishes  expressed  that  topics  we  have  not  yet 
treated  may  be  discussed,  the  replies  to  which  may  be  of  inte- 
rest to  others  as  well  as  those  who  propose  them.  We  design 
therefore,  occasionally,  to  make  the  Journal  the  medium  of  a 
response  to  such  correspondents,  or  present  in  it  the  answers 
we  give  to  their  requests  and  objections. 

A  friend  residing  at  a  distance,  in  expressing  his  disgust  at 
the  systems  of  Kant,  Coleridge,  Bushnell,  and  Morell,  indicates 
surprise,  that  the  confutation  of  doctrines  that  are  so  palpably 
false,  can  be  necessary  to  more  than  a  very  small  number ;  and 
others  have  intimated  the  feeling,  that  they  can  gain  none  but 
weak  and  "  hallucinated  followers."    We  are  glad  that  the  arti- 
cles to  which  they  refer,  have  wrought  so  thorough  a  convic- 
tion of  the  error  of  those  writers.  Their  systems  however,  are 
veryfarfrom  being  so  unadapted  as  our  correspondents  suppose, 
to  gain  adherents  among  the  educated  and  speculative.   They 
are  held  by  nearly  the  whole  body  of  those  in  the  sacred  and 
other  professions  in  Germany,  and  a  vast  proportion  of  the 
people.     They  are  widely  difiused  in  Great  Britain  and  this 
country,  and  are  inculcated  *in  a  measure,  in  several  of  our 
colleges  and  theological  seminaries.     The  works  of  Coleridge, 
Cousin,  Kant,  and  others  of  the  modern  German  school  of 
metaphysics,  have  been  so  largely  circulated,  and  commended 
with  such  zeal  and  assiduity  by  their  disciples,  that  many,  in 
spile  of  a  total  disappointment  felt  on  reading  their  misty  pages, 
have  been  led  to  suppose  that  they  must  have  great  merits, 
and  that  to  admire  and  adopt  their  theories,  is  an  indication  of 
genius  and  learning.      Thousands   accordingly   have  been 
betrayed  under  that  impression,  and  the  loud  pretences  of  their 
partisans,  that  they  furnish  the  Only  satisfactory  view  of  our 
nature,  into  the  reception  of  their  main  principles,  without 
fully  perceiving  the  results  to  which  they  lead.     In  the  mean- 
time,  those  results  have  been  worked  out  by  the  German 
theologians,  and  embodied  in  their  works  on  Biblical  philology 
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and  exegesis ;  and  they  also  are  introduced  into  our  colleges 
and  theological  seminaries,  and  have,  under  the  reputation  of 
learning,  become  popular.  This  specious  form  of  infidelity 
has  thus,  under  the  mask  of  a  profound  philosophy  of  our 
nature,  Christianity,  and  the  universe,  gained  admission  in  a 
degree  to  the  principal  seats  of  learning,  and  become  an  ele- 
ment in  an  academical  and  theological  education. 

While  this  process  has  been  going  forward,  some  of  the  dis- 
ciples of  the  system,  who,  perhaps,  were  never  really  believ- 
ers in  the  doctrines  of  revelation,  have  become  aware  of  the 
results  to  which  it  leads,  when  applied  to  them,  and  discovered 
that  it  is  a  more  effective  instrument  than  any  other,  of  sub- 
verting the  truth  and  propagating  error ;  and  are  beginning 
boldly  to  employ  it  to  set  aside  the  inspiration  of  the  sacred 
.  word,  convert  its  miracles  into  mere  natural  events  or  fables, 
and  deny  all  its  great  doctrines  respecting  the  work  of  redemp- 
tion. 

A  just  exposition  of  its  principles  and  character  is,  there- 
fare^  highly  important  to  check,  if  practicable,  its  diffusion, 
to  apprise  those  who  have  partially  embraced,  without  fully 
understanding  it,  of  its  hostility  to  the  Scriptures,  and  to 
disarm  its  advocates  of  the  influence  they  enjoy  from  the 
pretence  that  they  are  believers  in  Christianity.  Such  an 
analysis  of  its  elements  and  exhibition  of  the  mode  in  which 
it  carries  its  disciples  on  to  the  realms  of  atheism,  is  peculi- 
arly"^ essential  from  the  fact  that  in  the  views  that  have 
Qsaally  been  given  of  it,  that  feature  has  not  only  not  been 
adequately  noticed,  but  has  been  studiously,  or  ignorantly, 
concealed.  Of  the  many  statements,  criticisms,  and  eulogies 
of  the  doctrines  of  Kant  and  Coleridge,  that  had  fallen  in 
our  way,  not  one  pointed  out  that  element  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  enable  us  to  understand  the  process  by  which  their 
infidelity  results  from  their  theory  of  our  nature.  Most  give 
not  the  remotest  hint,  that  it  leads  to  such  an  issue.  The 
notices,  especially  of  Coleridge,  that  have  appeared  in  this 
eoontry  and  Great  Britain,  with  scarce  an  exception,  treat 
him  as  a  religious  philosopher,  and  expounder  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  commend  and  eulogize  his  scheme  in  extrava- 
gant terms,  as  presenting  an  unanswerable  confutation  of 
many  of  the  views  that    are  held  by  the  orthodox  of  the 
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great  doctrines  of  redemption,  and  exhibition  of  a  just  theo- 
logy in  their  place.  Many  of  the  writers  of  those  articles 
were  not  themselves  aware,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  of  the 
real  nature  of  his  system.  There  is  room  for  doubt  whether 
even  President  Marsh,  who  had  a  large  instrumentality  in 
introducing  and  propagating  it  in  this  country,  saw  and 
realized  its  infidelity.  That  he  perceived  its  antagonism  to 
several  of  what  are  usually  deemed  the  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  substitution  of  a  species  of  rationalism  in  their 
place,  is  clear  indeed,  as  he  presents  it  as  one  of  its  chief 
merits.  That  he  saw,  however,  that  that  rationalism  is 
nothing  else  than  a  blank  atheism,  is  not  probable.  Confused 
and  misty  in  his  views,  and  misled  by  an  infatuated  admira- 
tion of  Coleridge's  genius  and  learning,  he  seems  to  have 
supposed  that  the  professions  of  faith  in  Christianity,  with 
which  he  disguised  his  attempt  to  overthrow  it,  were  sincere. 
That  Coleridge  himself  was  provoked  at  his  ignorance  and 
stupidity  in  not  seeing  the  atheism  of  the  system,  and 
regarded  him  with  such  contempt  that  he  thought  it  not 
worth  while  to  undeceive  him,  is  indicated  with  very  little 
disguise  by  his  nephew. 

The  exposition  of  its  infidelity  is  important,  not  only  to 
apprise  those  who  have  partially  assented  to  it,  of  the  issue 
to  which  its  principles  lead,  and  guard  them  against  its  errors, 
but  also  to  point  out,  to  those  who  reject  it,  the  proper  method 
of  confuting  it.  It  is  only  by  understanding  the  mode  in 
which  it  attempts  to  get  rid  of  the  exterior  universe,  God's 
boing,  and  his  word,  by  resolving  them  into  mere  forms  of 
thought,  that  its  denials  of  his  existence,  the  inspiration  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  their  facts  and  doctrines,  can  be  properly 
met  and  overthrown.  Mere  expressions  of  dissent  will  not 
refute  them.  Mere  denunciations  of  their  doctrines  as  false 
and  infidel  by  ecclesiastical  bodies,  will  not  lead  the  churches 
to  an  inteUigent  rejection  of  their  errors.  A  proper  convic- 
tion of  their  infidelity  can  only  be  produced  by  an  exhibition 
of  the  mode  in  which  they  deny  that  we  have  any  evidence 
of  God's  existence,  and  a  demonstration,  that  that  denial 
results  of  necessity  from  their  principles.  But  when  the 
steps  by  which  they  reach  that  conclusion  are  understood, 
the  confutation  of  the  system  itself,  and  the  rejection  they 
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fimndon  it  of  the  facts  and  doctrines  of  the  Scriptures,  becomes 
easy. 

And,  finally,  such  an  exposition  and  confutation  of  it  is 
rendered  peculiarly  necessary  by  the  general  disuse  of  other 
methods  of  counteracting  the  propagators  of  error.     There 
are  divisions  of  the  church  in  which  those  in  the  sacred 
office  are  no  longer  expected  to  utter  a  public  testimony 
against  false  doctrines  that  may  be  taught  by  individuals  of 
their  number.     A  doubt  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures, 
a  rejection  of  their  most  essential  doctrines,  the  inculcation 
of  another  gospel  in  their  place,  is  no  longer  a  disqualification 
for  the  ministry,  nor  a  barrier  to  reputation  and  influence, 
if  it  is  but  veiled  under  a  profession  of  the*  Christian  faith, 
and  accompanied  by  a  bold  impeachment  of  the  doctrines 
held  by  the  orthodox  as  unphilosophical,  and  loud  pretences 
of  exhibiting  the  facts  and  teachings  of  revelation  in  a  form 
in  which  they  have  the  sanction  of  reason.     The  whole  circle 
of  subjects  embraced  in  theology,  is  considered,  by  not  a  few, 
as  unsettled ;  one  class  of  theories  and  doctrines  are  held  to  be  as 
consistent  with  faith  in  Christianity  as  another ;  and  he  is  re- 
garded the  ablest  theologian,  who  sets  forth  his  system  with  the 
greatest  art,  and  gains  the  largest  body  of  zealous  followers. 
The  only  way,  accordingly,  in  which  the  spread  of  this  mis- 
chievous system  can  be  checked,  is  the  exposure  of  its  true 
features  to  the  public  gaze,  that  none  may  be  led  to  adopt  it 
through  a  misapprehension  of  its  nature. 

A  knowledge  qf  its  character  and  of  the  extent  to  which  it 
prevails  is  essential  also  to  a  just  estimate  of  the  condition 
and  tendencies  of  the  church.  It  is  one  of  the  signs  of  the 
times,  indicates  that  the  disciples  of  Christ  here  are  to  be 
put  to  a  trial  of  their  fidelity  like  that  to  which  they  are 
subjected  in  Europe,  and  concurs  with  a  crowd  of  other 
facts  to  show  the  error  of  the  persuasion  generally  entertained 
that  Christianity  is  rapidly  advancing,  and  likely  soon  to 
achieve  the  conquest  of  the  world. 

That  the  articles  on  the  subject  have  met  the  approbation 
of  a  large  body  of  the  best  men  in  the  church,  we  have  ample 
evidence,  and  in  compliance  with  a  wish  that  has  been  re- 
peatedly expressed,  we  design^  as  occasion  ofiers,  to  notice 
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other  works  that  are  devoted  to  the  propagation  of  that 
infidel  system. 

m. 

THE   RSPERTORT's   NOTICE   OF   MR.   IMBRIe's  DISOOURSB. 

A  writer  in  the  Biblical  Repertory  for  April,  in  a  notice  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Imbrie's  sermon  delivered  before  the  synod  of 
New  Jersey,  pronounces  "the  premillennial  theory,"  as  he 
denominates  it,  '*  Judaic,"  and  represents  it  as  "  adopted 
bodily  "  from  the  Jews  by  the  Christians  of  the  second  and 
third  century.  Inquiries  are  made  of  us  whether  that  state- 
ment is  in  any  measure  justifiable,  and  a  wish  expressed  that 
we  would  furniA  the  means  of  an  impartial  judgment  respect- 
ing it.  In  the  passage  to  which  we  refer,  the  writer  says  in 
regard  to  the  revelation  Gkxi  has  made  of  the  future: 

^  There  are  three  views  on  this  subject  The  first  is  t?ie  Jewish 
doctrine;  and  by  Jewish,  we  mean  that  actuallt  held  bt  thi 
Jews.  They  taught,  1.  That  the  Messiah  was  to  appear  and  reign  in 
person  in  Jerusalem.  2.  That  all  the  Jews  were  to  be  gathered  in  the 
holy  land.  3.  That  the  pious  dead  were  to  be  raised  to  share  the 
blessings  of  the  Messiah's  reign.  4.  That  the  Messiah  and  his  people 
were  to  reign  over  all  nations  for  a  thousand  years.  5.  That  at  the  end 
of  that  period,  Satan  was  to  be  loosed,  and  a  great  conflict  ensue,  after 
which  were  to  come  the  general  resurrection  and  final  judgment.  This 
theory  was  by  many  Christians,  during  the  second  and  third  centuries, 
ADOPTED  BODILY.  The  ouly  difference  was  that  what  the  Jews  expected 
to  occur  at  the  first  coming,  these  Christians  anticipated  at  the  second 
advent  of  Messiah.  This  doctrine  has  been  revived  at  diflferent 
periods  during  the  history  of  the  church ;  and  after  making  a  great 
noise  for  a  while,  has  gradually  died  out  In  our  day  it  has  experienced 
a  new  resurrection,  and  if  we  may  judge  from  the  past,  is  destined  to  a 
long  sleep,  after  a  long  and  turbulent  life." — ^P.  329. 

"'  The  premillennial  theory  conflicts  with  ....  many  well  established 
doctrines  of  the  word  of  God,  and  is  in  its  whole  character  Judaic,  and 
in  its  whole  tendency,  as  we  conceive,  injurious.** — ^P.  382. 

The  Jews  from  whom  he  asserts  that  the  millenarians 
adopted  these  views,  were  of  course  unchristianized  Jews, 
and  of  an  earlier  age  than  Christ, — he  probably  supposes, 
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though  he  does  not  define  their  period.     The  term  "  Jewish  " 
and  "  Judaic,"  accordingly,  are  used  by  him  reproachfully,  to 
brand  the  doctrine  as  grossly  and  discreditably  erroneous. 
Why  else  are  they  employed  ?    The  mere  fact  that  a  doctrine 
or  belief  was  held  by  the  Jews,  is  no  evidence  against  its 
truth.     They  believed  that  Jehovah  is  the  true  God ;  that  the 
Old  Testament  is  his  word,  that  the  Messiah  was  to  come, 
that  he  was  to  be  of  the  line  of  David,  and  that  he  was  to 
redeem  his  people.    Does  that  prove  that  that  faith  was 
groundless  ?    Does  it  constitute  any  reason  for  denominating 
it  Judaic  ?    Were  it  called  a  Jewish  and  a  Judaic  belief  in 
such  a  discussion,  would  it  not  be  opprobriously,  in  contradis- 
tinction from  that  which  is  Christian,  and  imply  that  it  is 
wholly  mistaken,  and  had  its  origin  in  the  ignorance,  pre- 
judice, and  bigotry  of  that  perverse  people  ?     The  writer, 
tfien,  in  denominating  ''  the  premillennial  theory  in  its  whole 
character  Judaic,"  means  to  exhibit  it  as  not  Christian^  but 
an  invention  or  error  of  the  Jews.    He  represents  indeed 
that  they  adopted  it  through    misapprehension.     He   says, 
"  The  Jews  made  a  twofold  mistake  in  the  interpretation  of 
their  prophetic  writings.     First,  They  understood  them  in  a 
literal  or  carnal  sense,  as  predicting  an  earthly  kingdom ;  and 
second,  they  referred  them  all  to  the  period  of  Christ's  first 
eoming,"  p.  331.     It  is  accordingly  to  mark  them  as  mistaken, 
and  the  work  of  a  Jewish  error,  that  he  pronounces  them 
Judaic.     He  uses  the  term  as  antagonistic  to  Christian,  in 
the  same  manner  as  he  would  have  employed  Mahommedan, 
Hindoo,  or  Pagan,  had  he  used  those  terms  to  indicate  the 
parentage  and  character  of  the  doctrine. 

In  the  next  place,  by  the  statement  that  "  this  theory  was 
by  many  Christians,  during  the  second  and  third  centuries, 
miopted  bodily/'  he  means,  that  it  was  adopted  from  the 
Jews  ;  that  it  was  received  because  of  their  having  held  and 
taught  it,  in  contradistinction  from  being  believed  as  a  doctrine 
of  the  New  Testament.  Otherwise  he  could  not  exhibit  it  as 
Judaic  in  respect  to  them.  If  he  does  not  regard  them  as  hav- 
ing derived  it  firom  the  Jews, — if  he  admits  that  they  adopted 
it  on  Christian  grounds,  or  because  they  believed  it  was  taught 
by  Christ  and  the  Apostles,  and  is  a  doctrine  of  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  if  he  allows  that  their  faith  in  it  was  founded  on  pre- 
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cisely  the  same  grounds — the  word  of  God, — as  their  belief  in 
the  future  coming  of  Christ,  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and 
the  eternal  blessedness  of  the  righteous,  he  cannot  denominate 
it  Judaic  in  respect  to  them,  any  more  than  he  can  defame^the 
articles  of  their  belief,  which  he  regards  as  Scriptural,  by  the 
application  to  them  of  that  epithet.     If  it  was   adopted  on 
Christian  grounds,  it  is  as  much  to  be  called  a  Christian  doc- 
trine in  contradistinction  from  Judaic,  as  it  is  Judaic  in  con- 
tradistinction from  Christian,  if  adopted  wholly  on    Jewish 
grounds.     In  like  manner,  it  is  not  Judaic  to  those  who  now 
believe  it,  unless  they  derive  it  from  the  Jews,  and  believe  it 
because  it  was  held  by  them.     If  they  believe  it  without  any 
consideration  whether  that  people  held  it  or  not,  simply  be- 
cause it  is  taught  in  the  Scriptures,  or  because  of  what  the 
Scriptures  teach ;  it  is  no  more  Judaic,  in  relation  to  them^ 
than  their  belief  of  any  other  truth  or  fact,  on  the  ground  of 
its  self-evidence,  the  testimony  of  the  senses,  or  the  wprd  of 
Grod,  such  as  the  equivalence  of  two  and  two  to  four,  the  alterna- 
tion of  day  and  night,  the  succession  of  the  seasons,  the  future 
blessedness  of  the  redeemed,  is  Judaic  to  them,  because  itwa^ 
also  held  by  the  Jews.     In  saying,  then,  that  it  was  "adopted 
bodily,"  by  "  many  Christians  of  the  second  and  third  centu- 
ries,'* his  meaning  is,  that  it  was  adopted  by  them  as  Judaic; 
or  that  they  drew  it  from  the  Jews,  and  believed  it,  because 
it  was  held  and  taught  by  them  :  not  because  it  is  taught,  or 
they  regarded  it  as  taught,  in  the  Scriptures. 

The  question  now  is,  is  that  representation  correct  ?  Is 
there  anything  in  the  writings  of  the  Christians  of  the  second, 
third,  or  fourth  centuries,  that  have  come  down  to  us,  to  jus- 
tify it,  or  yield  it  any  color  of  truth  ?  We  answer  emphati- 
cally in  the  negative.  Is  it  not  in  direct  contradiction  to  the 
representation  given  by  those  writers,  of  the  grounds  on  which 
the  doctrine  was  believed  by  the  church  of  that  age  ?  We 
reply  as  emphatically — it  is.  No  statement  could  have  been 
made,  more  unauthorized  and  mistaken. 

Thus,  in  respect  to  Papias,  the  earliest  of  those  .writers  of 
whose  opinions  we  have  any  knowledge,  Eusebius  expressly 
represents,  that  he  professed  to  derive  that  which  he  detailed 
in  his  books,  from  the  hearers  of  the  Apostles,  and  expresses  the 
opinion,  that  he  founded  his  belief  of  Christ's  personal  reign 
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on  the  earth,  during  a  thousand  years  after  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead,  on  a  niisunderstanding  of  the  apostolical  narratives, 
or  reports  he  had  heard  of  their  sayings.  There  is  not  a  hint 
that  he  drew  the  doctrine  from  the  Jews,  or  that  he  knew  or 
Mipposed  that  it  was  an  article  of  the  Jewish  faith. 

Justin  Martyr,  in  like  manner,  alleges  as  the  ground  of  his 
belief  of  the  reign  of  the  saints  a  thousand  years  in  Jerusa- 
lem, the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  respecting  the  new  heaven  and 
lew  earth,  chap.  Ixv.  and  Ixvi.,  and  the  revelation  made  to 
the  Apo«tle  John :  Dial,  cum  Tryph.  c.  81.  He  gives  no  inti- 
mation that  he  received  it  as  a  tradition  from  the  Jews ;  or 
that  he  believed  it  because  it  was  an  element  of  their  faith. 
Instead,  he  directly  professes,  that  he  founded  it  on  the  word 
of  God,  in  contradistinction  from  the  opinions  of  men. 

Such  is  most  conspicuously  the  fact  also  with  Irenaeus. 
Of  the  whole  series  of  discussions  in  the  Repertory  on  theo- 
h^cal  topics,  there  probably  is  not  one  in  which  the  question 
debated  is  treated  more  directly  as  a  question  of  revelation, 
and  the  doctrine  advocated  founded  more  explicitly  and 
entirely  on  the  word  of  God,  than  the  doctrine  of  Irenceus 
respecting  the  millennium.  He  refers  throughout  his  argu- 
ment to  Isaiah,  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  and  John,  for  the  grounds  of 
his  faith  in  the  coming  of  Christ  at  the  period  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  fourth  monarchy,  his  reign  on  earth,  and  the  resur- 
rection of  the  saints  and  reign  with  him  during  the  thousand 
years,  and  alleges  the  same  passages  that  are  quoted  by  mille- 
narians  now  as  revealing  those  events. 

TertuUian,  also,  in  professing  his  belief  that  a  kingdom  is 
promised  us  on  earth  during  a  thousand  years  after  the  resur- 
rection of  the  saints,  represents  the  new  Jerusalem  which  was 
the  obj^t  of  his  expectation,  as  that  which  was  seen  by 
Ezekiel  and  John.  He  does  not  intimate  that  his  faith  was 
founded  on  that  of  the  Jews,  or  that  it  had  any  other  ground 
than  the  word  of  God. — Adv.  Marcionem,  lib.  iii.  c.  24. 

Eusebius,  indeed,  in  the  account  he  gives  of  the  books  writ* 
ten  by  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  against  Nepos,  an  Egyptian 
bishop,  who  taught  that  there  is  to  be  a  millennium  on  earth, 
states  that  Nepos  had  held  that  the  promises  made  to  the 
saints  in  the  Scriptures  are  to  be  interpreted  "  very  Jewishly." 
It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  Nepos  himself  had  employed 
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that  language,  or  made  any  such  representatioh.  Instead,  it 
18  the  mere. construction  undoubtedly  which  Eusebius  put  OD 
his  teachings;  as  he  immediately  adds  that  Nepos  thought 
himself  able  to  verify  his  opinion /rom  the  Revelation  of  John, 
and  wrote  a  volume  on  that  question  which  he  entitled  a  con- 
futation of  the  allegorists ;  and  that  it  was  that  treatise  that 
Dionysius  attempted  in  his  work  to  confute, — devoting  the 
first  book  to  that  question — viz.  whether  the  doctrine  held  by 
Nepos  is  taught  in  the  Apocalypse ;  and  the  second  to  the 
question  whether  the  Apocalpyse  was  written  by  the  Apoctle 
John,  or  some  other  person  of  his  name,  and  was  inspired,  or, 
as  some  had  held,  is  a  forgery.  There  is  no  indication  that 
Nepos  or  Coracion,  with  whom  Dionysius  held  a  colloquy  on 
the  subject,  was  led  to  adopt  the  doctrine,  by  the  fact  that  it 
had  been  entertained  by  the  Jews.  The  whole  representation 
•hows  that  the  question  was  argued  altogether  on  the  ground 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  chiefly  of  the  Apocalypse.  Dionysiut 
says  expressly  that  in  their  colloquy  they  endeavored  to  con- 
duet  the  discussion  with  the  utmost  frankness  and  integrity, 
striving  to  dismiss  all  prepossessions ;  seeking  to  give  to  every 
argument  its  proper  weight;  and  desiring  to  embrace  the 
views  that  are  authorized  by  the  indisputable  teachings  of  the 
Scriptures.  He  acknowledges,  moreover,  that  he  did  not 
understand  the  Apocalypse,  that  he  thought  it  had  a  concealed 
meaning,  and  suspected  its  sense  was  higher  than  that  which 
is  conveyed  in  its  words. — Lib.  vii.  c.  24. 

Lactantius,  likewise,  expressly  founded  his  views  of  the 
coming  of  Christ,  the  resurrection  of  the  saints,  and  the  mil- 
lennium on  the  predictions  of  the  prophets.  Not  the  slightest 
evidence  appears  in  his  discussion  on  the  subject,  that  ho 
drew  his  opinions  from  the  Jews,  or  was  aware  what  the 
notions  were  which  they  had  entertained. — Inst,  lib*  viL 
o.  14-26. 

And,  finally,  to  complete  the  confutation  of  the  reviewer, 
both  Qrigen  and  Jerome,  who  controverted  the  doctrine  of 
these  fathers,  openly  acknowledge,  like  Dionysius,  that  the 
method  by  which  they  evaded  it,  was  the  ascription  of  a 
Jigurative  or  spiritual  sense  to  the  prophecies  respecting  the 
resurrection,  new  Jerusalem,  and  reign  of  the  saints.  Origen 
representfl  those  who  looked  for  a  life  <^  corporeal  enjoyment 
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flaring  the  millennium,  as  falling  into  that  error  by  not  under- 
standing that  the  prophecies  are  to  be  interpreted  ^^ra^ive/y; 
and  alleges  that  they  who  receive  them  in  their  true  sense, 
assign  to  them  a  spiritual,  instead  of  a  literal  meaning. — > 
Tom.  i.  p.  104,  ii.  p.  570,  iii.  p.  827. 

Jerome  also  exhibits  it  as  characteristic  of  the  Jews  and 
tho0e  Christians  whom  he  accuses  of  Judaizing,  that  they 
interpreted  the  predictions  in  respect  to  Jerusalem,  Zech.  xiv. 
and  Isaiah  Ixv.,  according  to  the  letter,  while  he  explained 
tfiem  tropologicaUy,  He  avers  that  the  Apocalypse  also  is  to 
be  expounded  spiritually :  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  as  denot- 
ing the  church ;  its  gold  and  gems  as  the  ornaments  of  the 
church ;  its  enemies  as  the  enemies  of  the  church  ;  and  the 
prosperity  and  blessedness,  that  are  to  follow  the  deliverance 
of  Jerusalem  from  its  enemies,  as  the  prosperity  and  bliss  of 
the  church.  Com.  ad  Zech.  xiv.  There  is  no  intimation 
that  if  the  predictions  in  question  are  taken  according  to  the 
usual  sense  of  the  terms,  they  do  not  teach  the  restoration  of 
the  Israelites,  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem,  the  re-erection  of 
the  temple,  the  resurrection  of  the  saints,  the  continued  occu- 
pation of  the  earth  by  men  in  the  natural  body,  and  the 
propagation  of  the  race  during  the  thousand  years.  Instead, 
Jerome  expressly  admits,  that  the  Apocalypse  itself,  if  taken 
according  to  the  letter,  teaches  the  doctrine  which  he 
denounces  as  Judaical ;  and'  that  it  was  because  he  spiritu- 
alized it,  that  he  rejected  the  construction  placed  on  it  by 
Lrenaeus,  TertuUian,  and'  others.  **!  am  not  unaware,"  he 
says,  *'  how  great  the  diversity  of  opinions. is ;  I  do  not  refer 
to  the  mystery  of' the  Trinity,  but  to  other  church-doctrines, 
— how  the  revelations  of  the  future  s^re  to  be  taken  respecting 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead  for  example,  and  the  condition 
of  souls  and  the  human  body ;  and  what  the  principle  is.  osl. 
which  John's  Apocalypse  is  to  be  understood,  whi^h  if  we 
receive  according  to  the  letter,  we  Judaize ;  if  we  treat  it  a0> 
written  spiritually,  we  seem  to  oppose  the  opinions  of  wmoj 
of  the  ancients,  TertuUian,  Victorinus,  Lactantius,  of  tbe 
Latins,  and  of  the  Greeks,  to  mention  no  others,  Ireoseut, 
bishop  of  Lyons."  Com.  ad  Jesaiam,  ch.  Ixv.  Indeed  the 
terms  "  Judaize,"  "  Judaic  sense,"  and  "  Jewish,"  appear  to  be 
used  by  Jerome,  Dionysius,  and  Origen,  in  some  UMitance&  at 
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least,  simply  to  denote  the  literal  in  contradistinction  from  the 
allegorical  or  spiritual  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures ; — ^not 
to  indicate  that  the  Christians  whom  he  charged  with  Judap 
izing,  adopted  the  peculiar  views  which  the  Jews  entertained. 
They  employed  those  epithets  to  designate  and  disgrace  their 
mode  of  exegesis  ; — not  to  signify  that  the  results  to  which 
the  Jews  and  Christians  were  led  by  that  mode,  were  the 
same.  To  take  the  Apocalypse  according  to  the  letter,  was 
to  Judaize,  simply  because  it  was  to  follow  the  literal  method 
of  the  Jews,  instead  of  spiritualizing,  which  was  the  method 
of  the  church  at  that  period.  As  the  Jews  to  whom  Jerome, 
Dionysius,  and  Origen  refer,  were  unbelievers,  and  did  not 
receive  nor  interpret  the  Apocalypse,  it  is  not  easy  to  see 
how,  in  any  other  sense,  such  a  mode  of  interpretation  can 
have  been  Judaizing. 

The  assertion  by  the  reviewer  that  the  Christians  of  the  second 
and  third  centuries,  who  believed  in  the  millennium,  adopted 
their  theory  respecting  it  from  the  Jews,  is  thus  wholly  mistaken. 
Not  the  slightest  ground  exists  for  it.  It  is  in  contradiction 
to  the  representations  they  themselves  give  of  the  source 
from  which  they  drew  their  views.  It  is  equally  at  variance 
with  the  statements  made  by  their  opponents  respecting  the 
grounds  of  their  faith.  Origen,  Dionysius,  and  Jerome  show 
throughout  their  discussions  respecting  it,  that  the  question 
between  them  and  the  millenarians  was  the  question,  whether 
the  revelations  made  in  the  Scriptures  respecting  the  resto- 
ration of  the  Israelites,  the  coming  of  Christ,  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead,  and  the  thousand  years'  reign,  is  such  as  the 
millenarians  held  ; — not  whether  their  faith  was  founded  on^ 
or  accorded  with  the  traditions  or  opinions  of  the  Jews, 
respecting  the  return  of  their  nation,  the  rebuilding  of  their 
Capitol,  and  the  coming  and  reign  of  Christ.  They  acknow- 
ledge that  the  difference  of  opinion  between  them  resulted 
wholly  from  their  different  methods  of  interpretation.  And, 
'finally,  they  admitted  and  proclaimed  without  hesitation,  that 
the  way  in  which  they  evaded  the  doctrine  held  by  the 
millenarians,  was  the  rejection  of  the  philological  sense  of 
the  sacred  word,  and  ascription  to  it  of  a  tropological  or 
spiritual  meaning. 
How  is  it  now  that  the  reviewer  has  made  a  statement  so 
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oontradictory  to  the  fact  ?  A  glance  at  the  writings  of  those 
ancient  fathers  would  have  shown  him  that  it  is  erroneous  ? 
Did  he  neglect  to  examine  what  the  grounds  were  of  their 
faith  ?  Is  he  unacquainted  with  their  works  ?  Has  he  fallen 
into  the  error,  which  he  ascribes  to  them,  of  taking  tradition, 
or  the  accusatory  statements  of  Origen  and  Jerome  as  his 
guides,  instead  of  the  writings  themselves,  the  character  of 
which  he  professes  to  state  ? 

In  the  third  place. — But  he  is  not  only  in  error  in  asserting 
that  those  Christian  fathers  "  adopted  bodily  '*  their  theory  of 
the  millennium  from  the  Jews,  but  is  mistaken,  we  apprehend, 
in  representing  that  the  Jews  held  that  doctrine  "  bodily."  It 
is  certain  indeed  that  they  held  that  the  Messiah  was  to 
appear  and  reign  in  person  gloriously  in  Jerusalem,"  and 
"that  the  Jews  were  to  be  gathered  in  the  holy  land."  That 
same  of  them  believed  also  that  "  the  pious  dead  were  to  be 
raised  to  share  the  blessings  of  the  Messiah's  reign,"  we  do  not 
doubt  That  it  was  not  a  national  belief,  however,  we  know 
from  the  fact  that  the  Sadducees  held  that  the  dead  had  ceased 
to  exist,  and  denied  that  there  was  to  be  any  resurrection : 
and  Jerome  expressly  asserts  that  the  Hebrews  held  that  the 
predictions  respecting  the  new  heaven  and  new  earth,  Isaiah 
Ixv.,  were  to  be  accomplished  antecedently  to  the  resurrection 
rf  ike  dead.  But  where  is  there  any  evidence  that  they 
bdieved  that  the  reign  of  Christ  and  his  people  was  to  con- 
tinue but  a  thousand  years  ?  And  where,  we  ask  still  more 
emphatically,  are  there  any  proofs  that  they  held  "  that  at  the 
end  of  that  period  Satan  was  to  be  loosed,  and  a  great  conflict 
ensue,  after  which  were  to  come  the  general  resurrection  and 
final  judgment  ?"  Can  this  writer  produce  a  particle  of  proof 
that  they  entertained  such  an  expectation  ?  Is  there  a  trace 
of  any  such  revelation  in  the  Old  Testament  ?  Is  there  any 
hint  there  that  Christ's  reign  is  to  continue  for  only  a 
thousand  years  ?  Is  it  not  predicted  that  his  dominion  over 
the  nations  is  to  endure  for  ever,  and  his  kingdom  be  without 
end?  Where  is  there  any  intimation  in  the  ancient  prophets 
that  Satan  is  to  be  bound  during  a  thousand  years,  and  at  the 
expiration  of  ''  that  period  be  loosed,  and  a  great  conflict 
ensue,"  to  be  followed  by  **  the  general  resurrection  and  final 
judgment?"      Where  are  there  any   proofs  that  the   Jews 
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believed  in  two  resurrections  and  two  judgments  ?  If  this 
writer  has  any,  let  him  produce  them.  They  will  form,  we 
apprehend,  a  new  chapter  in  the  theology  of  the  Jews.  If  be 
has  no  such  proofs,  what  are  we  to  think  of  his  assertion  that 
the  Jews  believed  what  he  thus  ascribes  to  them,  and  that  the 
millenarians  of  the  early  ages  "  adopted  bodily  "  from  them 
their  theory  on  these  subjects?  Can  anything  be  plainer 
than  that  he  has  drawn  his  sketch  of  the  faith  of  the  Jews, 
— not  from  their  writings,  nor  from  the  prophecies  to  their 
Scriptures,  but  instead,  from  the  faith  of  the  millenarians 
themselves,  founded  altogether  in  respect  to  the  thousand 
years'  reign,  the  imprisonment  and  release  of  Satan,  the 
apostasy  and  war  that  are  to  follow,  and  the  second  resurrec- 
tion and  judgment,  on  the  Apocalypse,  of  which  the  Jews  in 
question  had  no  knowledge  ;  and  then  built  on  that  ground  his 
statement  that  those  millenarians  adopted  their  faith  on  these 
subjects  from  the  Jews  ?  An  awkward  position  for  one  who 
speaks  with  so  much  assurance,  and  attempts  to  discredit 
those  whom  he  assails  with  the  charge  of  passing  off  the 
doctrine  of  one  party,  as  the  doctrine  of  another ! 

After  thus  summarily  disposing  of  the  views  entertained  by 
the  millenarians,  he  next  states  the  common  theory  of  a  spiri- 
tual millennium,  which  he  rejects  ;  and  then  presents  a  third 
doctrine  which  he  himself  entertains,  and  represents  as  having 
been  held  by  the  church  from  the  early  ages.  We  quote  it  to 
show  our  readers  what  his  scheme  is,  and  to  point  out  some 
difficulties  with  which  it  seems  to  us  to  be  embarrassed,  and 
ask  in  what  way  he  is  to  obviate  them. 

^  The  third  general  doctrine  on  this  subject  is,  that  the  present  order 
of  things,  called  the  dispensation  of  the  Spint,  is  to  continue  to  the  end 
•of  the  world.  The  church  on  the  whole  is  to  advance,  sometimes  more, 
and  sometimes  less  pure  and  prosperous.  But  there  is  to  he  no  such 
millennium  as  is  assumed  by  the  advocates  of  the  other  theories  to  be 
predicted.  The  glowing  passages  which  are  referred  by  some  to  the 
period  of  Christ's  personal  reign,  and  by  others  to  the  spiritual  millen- 
nium, are,  according  to  this  \iew,  to  be  understood  of  the  state  of  things 
after  Uie  final  consummation.  They  relate  to  the  new  heavens  and  the 
new  earth,  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness ;  to  that  glorious  liberty  of 
the  sons  of  God,  into  which  the  whole  creation  is  to  be  introduced  at 
the  day  of  final  redemption.     According  to  this  view  there  is  to  be  a 
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MooDd  penonal,  visible  advent  of  Christ ;  when  he  shall  appear  to  be 
admired  in  all  them  that  believe,  and  to  take  vengeance  on  them  that 
obey  Bot  the  gospel  The  kingdom  of  Christ  is  then  to  be  estab- 
liihed,  not  fior  a  thousand  years,  but  for  ever.  It  is  not  to  be  an 
evthlj,  but  a  heavenly  kingdom.  It  is  to  consist  not  of  Jews 
nainly,  but  of  all  the  redeemed  ;  not  of  men  in  their  earthly  bodies, 
but  of  the  saints  in  their  spiritual  bodies.  Its  seat  is  not  to  be  the 
Jerusalem  that  now  is,  but  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  which  is  the  mother 
ofosaU. 

"  How  fiir  the  gospel  is  to  prevail  over  the  earth  before  the  final  con- 
fammation,  and  what  is  to  be  the  fate  of  the  church  in  the  meanwhile, 
ii  not  clearly  revealed.  It  is  the  common  opinion,  that  it  is  to  prevail 
foy  extensively,  if  not  universally ;  that  the  Jew^  as  a  people,  or  the 
great  body  of  them,  are  to  be  converted  ;  but  it  is  not  assumed  that  there 
ii  to  be  any  millennium  strictly  speaking. 

*^  This  third  view  is  substantially  the  church  doctrine ;  that  is,  it  was 
the  doctrine  maintained  against  the  millcnarians  of  the  second  and  third 
centuries,  and  which  became  prevalent  through  the  eastern  and  western 
dmrcfaes,  and  was  defended  by  every  branch  of  the  Protestant  church, 
at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  against  the  Anabaptists.  .  .  .  This  doc- 
trine supposes  that  the  church  is  to  advance  until  all  the  elect  are  to  be 
gathered  in  ;  that  then,  and  not  before,  Christ  is  to  appear  the  second 
time,  without  sin  unto  salvation ;  that  then  all  the  dead  are  to  rise  ;  the 
fnal  judgment  is  to  be  held ;  the  world  and  all  that  is  therein  is  to  be 
burned  up,  and  the  everlasting  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  is  to  be  estab- 
Bsfaed  in  glory.*"— Pp.  330,  331. 


There  are  several  statements  in  this  passage  which  seem 
to  us  to  involve  the  writer  in  serious  difficulties. 

1.  Is  he  aware  that,  except  in  reference  to  the  period  of 
Christ's  second  coming,  his  doctrine  is  that  of  the  late  Mr. 
Miller  ?  Had  Mr.  Miller,  instead  of  fixing  the  date  of  the 
advent,  simply  said  that,  though  unknown,  it  may  be  imme- 
diately at  hand,  we  see  not  but  that  their  agreement  would 
have  been  entire ;  for  this  writer  holds  that  *'  the  extent  to 
which  the  gospel  is  to  prevail"  and  "  the  fate  of  the  church" 
anterior  to  Christ's  coming  "is  not  clearly  revealed."  How 
OQ  his  theory  can  he  show  that  all  that  is  revealed  as  to  pre- 
cede Christ's  coming  has  not  already  happened  ?  If  he 
regards  it  as  so  "  uncertain  whether  anything  more  is  to  take 
place  before  the  advent ;  if  he  agrees  with  Mr.  Miller  in  deny- 
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ing  that  the  Jews  are  to  be  restored ;  that  the  resurrection  of 
the  righteous  is  to  precede  that  of  the  wicked ;  that  Christ 
and  the  risen  saints  are  to  reign  on  the  earth,  and  that  there 
is  to  be  a  millennium  here ;  if  he  concurs  with  him  also  in 
asserting  that,  immediately  on  the  advent,  all  the  dead  are  to 
be  raised,  the  redeemed  transferred  to  another  scene  of  exist- 
ence, the  wicked  destroyed,  and  the  earth  itself  annihilated ; — 
may  he  not  fairly  be  regarded  as  substantially  holding  the 
doctrine  of  Mr.  Miller  ?  We  do  not  wish  to  detract  in  the 
least  from  the  distance  that  truly  separates  them,  but  we 
think  it  proper  that  it  should  be  understood  what  this  writer's 
position  is  in  regard  to  that  errorist,  a  partial  agreement  with 
whom  on  any  branch  of  this  subject  is  in  many  quarters 
treated  as  the  mark  of  an  absurd  and  hopeless  delusion. 

2.  We  ask  for  the  proof  that  '*  this  third  view  is  substan- 
tially the  church  doctrine ;  that  is,  was  the  doctrine  main- 
tained against  the  millenarians  of  the  second  and  third  cen- 
turies, and  which  became  prevalent  through  the  eastern  and 
western  churches,  and  was  defended  by  every  branch  of  the 
Protestant  church,  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  against 
the  Anabaptists."  There  are  several  positions  that  will  need 
to  be  demonstrated  in  order  to  verify  it. 

In  the  first  place,  it  will  need  to  be  shown  that  Origen, 
Dionysius,  and  Jerome  did  not  apply  their  "  tropological"  and 
spiritualizing  method  of  interpretation  to  the  most  important 
predictions  on  which  the  millenarians  founded  their  faith, 
respecting  the  first  resurrection,  the  new  heavens  and  new 
earth,  the  reign  of  Christ  and  the  saints  during  the  thousand 
years,  the  return  of  the  Jews  and  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem, 
but  only  to  the  least  essential  of  them,  leaving  **  the  glowing 
passages  which  are  referred  by  some  to  the  period  of  Christ's 
personal  reign,  and  by  others  to  the  spiritual  millennium," 
''  to  be  understood  of  the  state  of  things  after  the  final  con- 
summation." Otherwise  his  assertion  that  *'  this  third  view" 
was  the  doctrine  maintained  against  the  millenarians  of  the 
second  and  third  centuries"  must  be  abandoned.  Can  he 
prove,  however,  that  they  exempted  those  passages  from  their 
spiritualizing  process  ?  Let  him  make  the  experiment.  We 
apprehend  he  could  not  undertake  a  more  hopeless  and  pre- 
posterous task.      We  have  not  now  space  to  exhibit  the 
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method  at  large  in  which  they  treat  them ; — ^Nothing,  how- 
ever, can  be  more  certain,  than  that  they  expressly  represent 
themselves  as  evading  the  constructions  placed  on  them  by 
the  millenarians,  by  assigning  to  them  a  tropological  or 
tpniTUAL  MEANING,  by  which  they  referred  them  to  the  church 
hrfore  Christ's  advent.  Nothing  can  be  more  indisputable 
than  that  Jerome  openly  and  formally  explains  the  creation 
of  the  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth,  of  the  renovation  or 
change  for  the  better,  of  the  present  heavens  and  earth,  not  of 
othiers.  Peter,  he  asserts,  in  saying  "  We  look,  however,  for 
aew  heavens  and  a  new  earth,  according  to  his  promise,"  did 
not  say  we  look  for  other  heavens  and  another  earth,  but  for 
the  old  changed  for  the  better.  .  .  .  Novos  autem  ccelos 
ot  novam  terram  videbimus  et  repromissionem  ejus ;  non  dixit, 
aUos  ccelos  et  aliam  terram  videbimus,  sed  veteros  et  antiquos 
in  melius  commutatos. — Com.  ad  Jesaiam,  c.  Ixv.  Nothing 
can  be  more  unquestionable  than  that  he  treats  the  whole 
prophecy  as  relating  to  this  earth ;  and  finally,  to  complete 
the  difficulties  of  this  writer,  nothing  is  more  incontrovertible 
than  that  he  exhibits  the  Hebrews  as  contending  that  these 
predictions  were  to  be  accomplished  antecedently  to  the 
resurrection,  during  the  thousand  years  of  the  kingdom  on 
earth,  and  interpreting  them  of  the  literal  Jerusalem,  Judea, 
and  Jews;  while  he  himself  admits  that  it  is  equally  in 
harmony  with  the  faith  of  the  church,  whether  they  are 
understood  as  to  take  place  after  the  resurrection  at  Christ's 
•econd  coming,  or  at  the  first  resurrection,  by  which  he 
meant  regeneration,  after  baptism.  Unless  this  writer,  then, 
can  show  that  they  did  not  thus  spiritualize  these  passages, 
and  exhibit  this  world  as  the  scene  in  which  they  are  to  be 
accomplished,  he  cannot  sustain  his  representation,  that  they 
held  and  maintained  the  doctrine  he  ascribes  to  them  against 
the  millenarians.  If  they  interpret  them  of  the  church  in 
this  world,  it  is  not  their  doctrine  that  they  relate  only  to  the 
charch  in  another  orb. 

8.  He  will  need  to  prove  that  the  church  did  not,  on  its 
nationalization  by  Constantine,  regard  that  change  as  the 
institution  of  Christ's  kingdom  on  earth  in  the  triumphant 
form  foreshown  in  those  "glowing  passs^es"  which  are 
referred  by  the  spiritual  millenarians  to  the  thousand  years. 
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If  the  church  at  large  then  adopted  that  view,  as  is  indicated  in 
t^e  Apocalypse,  chap.  xii.  10,  11,  and  intimated  by  Eusebius, 
lib.  ix.  c.  9,  X.  c.  9,  and  if  that  has  been  the  doctrine  of  the 
Catholic  and  Greek  church  through  every  subsequent  age, 
and  a  main  ground  of  the  pretence  that  the  Pope  is  Christ's 
vicegerent,  and  exercises  the  dominion  that  is  ascribed  by 
the  prophets  to  him  ;  then  the  reviewer's  statement  that  the 
doctrine  that  the  church  is  not  to  receive  that  triumphant 
form  in  this  world,  has  been  the  doctrine  from  the  early  ages, 
is  overthrown.  And  is  it  not  notorious  that  they  regard  their 
church  as  Christ's  kingdom  in  the  form  which  is  foreshown 
in  the  most  "  glowing  passages"  of  the  prophets,  and  make 
the  same  application  of  them  as  was  made  by  Origen  and 
Jerome,  by  spiritualization  and  tropology  ? 

4.  He  must  show  also  that  it  was  his  third  doctrine  that 
was  maintained  by  every  branch  of  the  Protestant  church, 
at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  against  the  Anabaptists/' 
That  also  will  prove,  we  suspect,  a  task  of  some  difficulty. 
The  doctrine  of  the  Anabaptists  was  that  the  antichristian 
powers  were  to  be  destroyed,  and  the  saints  reign  over  the 
earth,  antecedently  to  Christ's  second  coming,  not  afterwards, 
as  was  held  by  the  millenarians ;  and  the  method  which 
the  reforpers  employed  to  refute  them  was  the  allegation  of 
proofs  from  the  Scriptures  in  contradiction  to  their  pretended 
revelations,  that  Christ's  kingdom  is  not  to  be  established 
until  his  second  advent ;  that  that  was  not  to  take  place  till 
several  hundred  years  had  passed  ;  that  antichrist  is  not  to 
he  destroyed  till  he  comes,  and  that  in  the  meantime  the  church, 
instead  of  reigning,  i^  to  continue  to  be  subjected  to  great 
trials.  They  had  no  occasion,  in  order  to  accomplish  their 
object,  to  prove  that  Christ's  kingdom  is  not  at  his  coming  to 
be  established  in  this  world,  but  that  some  other  orb  is  to  be 
the  scene  then  of  his  reign,  and  the  reign  of  the  saints.  Let 
this  writer  prove,  if  he  can,  that  they  held  such  a  theory.  If 
he  cannot,  his  assertion  respecting  the  ground  on  which  they 
opposed  the  Anabaptists  must  be  retracted.  That  the  doctrine 
of  the  Anabaptists  respected  the  condition  of  the  church 
anterior  to  Christ's  advent,  is  seen  from  the  language  in  which 
it  was  denounced  in  the  Augustan  Confession  of  1540.  ''  We 
condemn  the  Anabaptists,  who  now  propagate  Judaic  opinions, 
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feigning  that  the  pious  are  before  the  resurrection  to  possess 
the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  the  ungodly  being  universally 
Tanquished  and  exterminated.  We  know  that  the  church 
must  in  this  life  be  subjected  to  the  cross,  and  will  first  be 
Verified  after  this  life.  We  therefore  denounce  and  execrate 
the  insanity  of  the  Anabaptists."  Damnamus  Anabaptistas, 
qui  nunc  Judaicas  opiniones  spargunt,  iingunt  ante  resurrec- 
tianem^  pios  regna  mundi  occupaturos  esse,  ubique  deletis  aut 
oppressis  impiis.  Scimus  quod  ecclesia  in  hac  vita  subjecta 
sit  cruci,  et  primum  post  banc  vitam  glorificabitur. — c.  xvii. 
Here  is  no  denial  that  the  saints  are  to  possess  the  kingdoms 
of  this  world  after  the  resurrection,  nor  is  there  any  intima- 
tion in  the  passages  in  the  Confession  of  1531,  in  relation  to 
Christ's  coming,  that  the  kingdom  into  which  the  saints  are 
then  to  be  introduced  is  not  to  be  in  this  world.  Dicunt 
quod  Christus  apparebit  in  consummatione  mundi  ad  judi- 
candum,  et  mortuos  omnes  resuscitabit,  piis  et  electis  dabit 
vitam  eternam  et  perpetua  gaudia,  impios  autem  homines  ac 
diabolos  condemnabit,  ut  sine  fine  crucientur.  "  The  Pro- 
testants teach  that  Christ  will  at  the  consummation  of  the 
world  come  to  judgment,  raise  all  the  dead,  and  bestow  on 
the  holy  eternal  life  and  joy,  but  condemn  the  impious  and 
devils  to  endless  punishment." 

But  beyond  this,  Melancthon  interprets  Zech.  xiv.  4-21  of 
Christ's  second  coming,  and  represents  the  disruption  of  the 
Mount  of  Olives  as  denoting  a  change  or  new  modification  of 
,  the  world, — ^not  its  annihilation  ;  the  prediction  that  there 
shall  at  evening  be  light,  as  signifying  that  the  empires  of  the 
work!  will  be  wholly  abolished  ;  that  no  one  will  any  longer 
rage  against  the  church,  but  that  it  will  be  well  with  the 
righteous ;  and  the  announcement  that  they  that  are  left  of  the 
nations  that  came  against  Jerusalem,  shall  go  up  from  year  to 
year  to  worship  the  Lord  and  keep  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  as 
indicating  that  none  shall  be  saved  out  of  the  church ;  which 
implies,  that  the  nations  are  still  to  exist  after  Christ's  advent^ 
the  church  subsist,  and  men  continue  to  become  partakers  of 
salyation.  And  finally,  he  explains  the  closing  prediction, 
that  in  that  day  there  shall  no  more  be  a  Canaanite  in  the 
house  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  as  meaning  that  the  true  church 
shall  no  longer  have  priests  and  teachers  who  corrupt  its  doc- 
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trines  for  the  sake  of  pleasure  and  power.  Tom.  ii.  p.  540. 
Though  there  may  be  some  uncertainty  whether  he  regards  the 
whole  of  the  predictions  in  that  chapter,  as  referring  solely  to 
the  period  of  the  advent  and  the  ages  that  are  to  follow,  the 
reviewer  will  find  it  no  easy  task,  we  imagine,  to  reconcile  his 
constructions  of  them  with  the  representation  that  the  reform- 
ers held  that  the  fate  of  the  church  anterior  to  Christ's  com- 
ing is  not  clearly  revealed,  and  that  at  that  epoch  the  earth  is 
to  be  struck  from  existence,  and  the  redeemed  transferred  to 
another  world.  No  question  in  respect  to  their  doctrines  is 
less  open  to  doubt,  than  that  they  held  essentially  the  same 
views  respecting  the  condition  of  the  church  down  to  the 
period  of  Christ's  second  coming,  and  of  the  deliverance  it  is 
then  to  receive  from  its  enemies  that  are  held  by  millenarians, 
viz. — that  it  is  to  be  depressed,  led  astray  by  false  teachers, 
distracted  by  contentions,  and  persecuted  and  trodden  down 
by  the  civil  rulers  and  popish  ecclesiastics,  till  he  comes ;  and 
that  he  is  then  to  destroy  those  antichristian  powers  hy  his  own 
hand,  not  by  the  agency  of  men. 

5.  But  in  addition  to  these  tasks,  the  reviewer  must,  in 
order  to  verify  his  statement,  produce  direct  and  unequivocal 
proofs,  that  his  "  third  doctrine  "  was  the  doctrine  of  the 
church  from  the  second  and  third  to  the  sixteenth  century; 
that  it  was  held  and  asserted  by  the  reformers ;  and  that  it  is, 
at  the  present  time,  the  doctrine  of  the  church  generally, 
with  the  exception  of  a  small  body  in  this  country.  If  he  is 
able  to  show  that  such  is  the  fact,  let  him  produce  the  proofs 
of  it.  We  do  not  ask  him  to  allege  statements  from  the 
fathers,  the  doctors  of  the  middle  ages,  or  the  reformers,  that 
are  simply  not  inconsistent  with  that  doctrine ;  nor  that  if 
contemplated  irrespective  of  all  others,  may  be  made  the 
ground  of  a  plausible  inference  that  they  entertained  that 
theory.  Let  him  produce  passages  in  which  it  is  specifically 
presented  as  their  view  of  the  teachings  of  the  Scriptures,  in 
contradistinction  from  the  doctrine  of  the  millenarians  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  tropological  and  allegorical  interpreters 
on  the  other.  But  as  Origen,  Jerome,  and  their  followers, 
spiritualized  the  prophecies  which  this  question  respects  as 
openly  and  systematically  as  they  are  spiritualized  by  the 
modem  advocates  of  a  mere  figurative  resurrection  of  the 
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saints  and  reign  of  a  thousand  years,  it  will  be  necessary  for 
the  reviewer,  in  order  to  substantiate  his  statement,  to  show 
that  there  is  a  radical  difference  between  that  ancient  and 
this  modern  spiritualization.  If  both  interpret  *'the  glow- 
ing passages  which  are  refened  by  some  to  the  period  of 
Christ's  personal  reign,  and  by  others  to  the  spiritual  millen- 
niam  "  of  the  church  on  earth  anterior  to  Christ's  coming, 
'instead  of  the  state  of  things  after  the  final  consummation," 
which  is,  in  the  meaning  of  the  reviewer,  after  the  earth  has 
ceased  to  be  the  scene  of  Christ's  kingdom,  are  not  their 
qnritualizations  of  the  same  nature,  and  their  theories,  whether 
they  use  the  word  millennium  or  not,  essentially  the  same  ? 
Here  is  a  fine  field  for  the  display  of  the  reviewer's  subtlety. 
We  shall  look  for  brilliant  flashes  of  intelligence ; — ^for  sharp 
and  novel  discriminations  in  this  part  of  his  discussion.  The 
discovery  and  demonstration  of  two  wholly  different  systems 
of  spiritualization  applied  to  identically  the  same  passages,  and 
assigning  to  them  the  same  meaning,  will  constitute,  we  appre- 
hend, a  new  era  in  the  history  of  interpretation.* 

*  However  satisfactorily  the  reviewer  may  succeed  ic  that  undertaking,  he  has 
fidleo  into  an  error  in  the  introduction  of  his  article,  in  stating  that  Mr.  Irnbrie 
repre8ent&  the  theory  of  a  spiritual  millennium,  which  prevails  in  this  country,  as 
having  been  the  doctrine  of  the  church  at  large  from  the  rejection  of  millenarianism 
in  tbe  age  of  Jerome.    He  says : — 

**  Americans  are  oHen  accDscd  of  considering  their  country  the  whole  world.  We  fear, 
Ikat  American  tbeoioflans  wili  lay  themselves  open  to  the  accusation  of  thinking  their 
dmreh  the  chnrch  universal,  and  their  theology  the  whole  field  of  divinity.  Mr.  Imbrie, 
Ihnmgboat  this  discnurse,  contracts  two  tiieories  atmut  the  millennium.  The  one  he  calls  the 
tiuveh-^octxine,  and  the  other,  wtiich  he  advocates,  is  that  of  the  personal  reign  of  Christ 
§m  a  tlioiiM&ad  years  before  the  consummation.  He  speaks  •/  Uu  farmer  as  tAs  c^mwtgn 
rfsffrmc  rf  Ckriatiant^  tie  regards  it  a*  part  of  the  general  faith  of  Christendom^  and  looks 
apoa  it  as  one  point  as  to  which  the  church  has  lap^d  from  the  teachings  of  the  Apostles. 
Now  the  truth  is,  it  is  no  church-d«ictrlne  at  all.  It  is  a  modem  theory  of  very  limited 
almost  peculiar  in  fact  to  a  certnin  portion  of  the  churches  in  America.  His  whole 
is  constructed  on  a  false  hypothesis.  He  assumes  that  there  is  no  other  view  of  the 
of  which  he  treats,  than  tbe  two  theories  which  he  here  contrasts.  He,  therefore. 
If  he  has  demolished  one,  the  other  must,  of  necessity,  be  admitted.  This  is  a 
He  may  successfVilly  disprove  the  doctrine  at  present  popular  in  thi;»  country  as  to 
Ike  mlllenniiun,  and  yet  the  vhole  doctrine  of  the  ehureh  as  to  tbe  *  last  things  *  be  left 


f« 


This  representation  we  regard  as  wholly  without  ground.  Mr.  Imbrie  does  not 
piohm  to  show  what  the  doctrine  is  which  the  church,  generally,  has  held  on  the 
nhiect,  since  it  rejected  the  faith  of  the  first  centuries.  He  makes  no  specific 
ttalement  of  the  kind  the  reviewer  ascribes  to  him.  He  had  no  occasioo  to 
eonader  particularly  what  the  opinions  were  that  were  held  by  the  Greeks  and 
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He,  however,  will  find  it  equally  difficult  to  reconcile  bis 
third  doctrine  with  the  representations  of  the  Scriptures. 
1.  He  denies  that  there  is  to  be  any  millennium,  either  literal 
or  spiritual.  But  that  is  to  contradict  the  express  revela- 
tion made  in  the  Apocalypse  that  there  is  to  be  a  thousand 
years,  during  which  Satan  shall  be  bound  and  imprisoned  so 
that  he  shall  not  deceive  the  nations ;  and  that  the  risen  and 
enthroned  saints  shall  during  that  period  reign  with  Christ 
That  the  thousand  years  are  to  precede  the  annihilation  of  the 
earth,  or  end  of  the  world,  in  the  sense  of  this  writer,  and 
that  men  are  both  then,  and  after  the  expiration  of  that 
period,  to  exist  in  the  body,  and  be  sanctified  and  saved,  is 
made  indisputable  by  the  prediction  that  Satan  shall  not 
deceive  the  nations  during  the  thousand  years,  but  shall,  after, 
that  time  has  passed,  delude  them  again,  and  excite  them  to 
rebellion.  That  the  race  unglorified  are  then  to  inhabit  the 
earth  is  implied  also  in  the  reign  of  the  saints.  How  can  the 
saints  reign,  unless  they  have  subjects  ?  And  who  are  to  be 
their  subjects,  unless  it  be  the  nations  in  the  natural  or  on- 


Catholics  of  the  dark  ages.  The  diflerences  of  which  be  treats  are  the  difieieoeat 
that  subsist  in  the  Synod  which  he  addressed,  the  church  with  which  he  iscoDoected, 
•nd  the  other  Protestant  churches  that  are  now  engaged  in  the  work  of"  misBioiifl  f 
and  it  is  in  reference  to  the  views  with  which  the  gospel  is  to  be  sent  to  the 
nations,  as  a  practical  question,  the  just  determination  of  which  is  of  momeot  to 
each  party,  that  he  states  and  discusses  the  two  systems.  The  following  pawige 
exemplifies  the  mode  in  which  he  presents  it  throughout  his  Discourse : — 

**  Wt  M  pray  *thy  kingdom  come;  thy  will  be  done  on  earth  aa  it  Is  io  heaven.*  WbuU 
look  with  certain  hope  for  the  establishment  of  that  kingdom.  ITe  are  mil  mgrted  that  then 
Is  bat  #M  such  kingdom ;  when  the  *  earth  shall  be  fall  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Laid,  as  tht 
waters  cover  the  sea.*  Bat  a  glance  at  the  church  will  satisfy  any  one,  that  as  to  the  aataie 
and  accompaniments  of  that  kingdom,  we  are  not  all  agreed,"— P.  32. 

His  argument  thus  relates  to  the  opinions  that  now  prevail  in  the  body  he 
addressed,  and  tbe  other  churches  of  the  period,  that  are  now  engaged  in  the  woik 
of  missions.  Inasmuch,  therefore,  as  the  reviewer  admits  the  two  theories,  wfaiek 
Mr.  Imbrie  states,  are  actually  held  by  the  members  of  the  83mod  generally,  and 
tbe  evangelical  churches  of  this  country,  that  are  engaged  in  endeavoring  to 
evangelize  the  nations,  his  representations  on  the  subject  are  correct.  Tlie 
leviewer's  imputation  to  him,  accordingly,  of  a  blunder  that  must  leoder  bin 
ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  foreigners,  is  unjustifiable.  It  is  the  reviewer  hineelf,  we 
apprehend,  not  Mr.  Imbrie,  who  has  fallen  into  the  mistake  of  imaginings  that  his 
own  opinion  is  the  common  doctrine  of  the  ehereh,  and  a  part  of  the 
fcUli  of  Chrietendom. 
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glorified  body,  according  to  the  prediction  in  Daniel,  that 
'^the  kingdom  and  dominion,  and  the  greatness  of  the 
kingdom  under  the  whole  heaven,  shall  be  given  to  them," 
and  that  "  they  shall  possess  it  for  ever  ?"  How  is  this  writer 
to  justify  himself  for  thus  unhesitatingly  setting  aside  so  im- 
pcNTtant  a  portion  of  the  revelation  God  has  made  ?  What 
weight  can  he  expect  the  cautious  will  attach  to  his  denun- 
eiations  of  millenarians,  if  he  shows  himself  to  be  so  little 
regardful  of  the  prophecies  on  which  they  found  their  faith  ? 

2.  He  represents  that  the  anti-christian  power  is  to  con- 
linne  to  the  end  of  the  world  ;  that  the  redemption  of  the  race 
is  to  terminate  at  Christ's  coming ;  and  that  he  is  not,  after 
that  period,  to  have  a  kingdom  on  the  earth.     But  that  is  in 
.  direct  contradiction  to  the  revelation  made  in  Daniel,  that  at 
tbe  coming  of  the  Ancient  of  Days  to  destroy  the  powers 
symbolised  by  the  wild    beast,  Christ  is  to  be  invested  with 
the  dominion  of  the  earth,  that  all  nations  are  then  to  serve 
him,  and  that  the  saints  at  the  same  epoch  are  to  take  the 
kingdom  and  possess  it  for  ever.    It  is  in  direct  contradic- 
ti<Hi  to  the  prediction  that  the  stone  cut  out  of  the  mountain 
without  hands,  that  falls  on  the  image,  the  feet  of  which  stand 
ibr  the  same  power,  shall,  after  it  has  destroyed  that  symbol, 
itself  become  a  great  mountain  and  fill  the  whole  earth ;  which 
shows  with  equal  certainty  that  the  earth  is  to  be  the  scene 
of  the  rule  which  the  persons  denoted  by  the  stone  are  to 
exert.     It  is  in  like  contradiction  to  the  revelation  made  in 
the  Apocalypse,  that  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  are  at  the 
period  of  the  final  judgment  of  the  anti-christian  powers,  and 
the  resurrection  and  reward  of  the  holy  dead,  to  become  the 
kingdom  of  Christ,  and  that  he  shall  reign  for  ever.     How 
can  those  kingdoms  become  his,  and  be  the  scene  of  his 
eternal  reign,  if  the  earth  is  then  to  be  annihilated,  and  the 
race,  good  and  evil,  transported  for  ever  to  other  orbs  ? 

3.  It  will  be  acceptable  to  be  informed  what  the  principle 
it  on  which  this  writer  interprets  the  prophecies,  so  as  to  ob- 
tain the  meaning  which  he  ascribes  to  them.  Does  he  hold 
that  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament  has  a  double  sense  ?  or 
it  the  law  by  which  he  expounds  the  prophets  applicable  only 
to  them  ?  If  so,  will  he  be  good  enough  to  state  the  reasons 
of  that  distinction?     Does  he  hold  the  theory  on  which 
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Jerome  proceeds,  that  the  persons  and  places  that  are  the 
literal  subjects  of  the  predictions,  are  not  the  real  persons 
and  places  that  are  to  be  the  subjects  of  the  events  foretold, 
nor  the  events  that  are  literally  designated  the  events  that 
are  foreshown  ;  but  only  representatives  of  others  of  a  differ- 
ent order  ?  If,  as  he  assumes,  Israelites  mean  (^entiles .  or 
Christians,  Jerusalem  the  church,  and  the  new  Jerusaleni 
heaven,  or  some  other  world,  what  is  the  law  by  which  they 
are  invested  with  that  signification  ?  Where  are  the  prooft 
of  its  truth?  Is  that  theory  to  be  applied  to  writers  generally, 
or  only  to  the  prophets  ?  If  their  predictions  are  to  be  in- 
terpreted on  that  principle,  how  does  it  appear  but  that  like 
interpretations  put  on  their  predictions  by  this  writer,  wn 
also  to  be  interpreted  by  the  same  law,  and  Christians,  the 
church,  and  heaven,  taken  as  standing  for  persons,  an  organi- 
zation, and  a  place  of  a  different  order  ?  Why  not  ?  How 
is  he  to  prove  that  his  statements  of  the  things  predicted,  are 
not  to  be  interpreted  by  that  law,  as  much  as  the  statements 
(^  them  are,  that  are  made  by  the  prophets?  Does  he 
observe  that  law  in  the  common  affairs  of  life  ?  If  he  reads 
a  volume  of  travels  in  Palestine,  in  which  there  is  a  descrip- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  the  site  of  the  temple.  Mount  Zion,  and 
the  neighboring  valleys  and  hills,  and  a  detail  of  events  that 
happened  there  during  the  visit  of  the  writer,  does  he  interpret 
Jerusalem,  Zion,  the  temple,  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  and  other  places,  as  mere  symbols  of  the 
Christian  church;  and  the  occurrences  related  in  the  narra- 
tive of  which  they  were  the  scenes,  as  merely  representative 
of  resembling  occurrences  in  the  church  ?  If  not,  what  is  the 
ground  of  his  treating  them  differently  ?  If  he  borrows 
money  of  a  Jew,  and  gives  a  note  for  it  payable  to  the  order 
of  the  person  who  lends  it,  does  he  treat  the  name  of  that 
person  in  the  note,  as  a  mere  representative  of  a  different 
person  ;  and  hold  that  the  debt  is  absolutely  due — ^not  to  the 
lender — ^but  to  another  party,  of  whom  no  mention  is  made  in 
the  obligation?  He  denounces  "the  premillennial  theory" 
^*as  in  its  whole  tendency"  "injurious."  But  are  not  his 
own  principles,  in  fact,  obnoxious  in  the  utmost  degree  to  that 
charge?  Let  him  prove,  if  he  can,  that  they  are  not  both 
fiibe  «nd  fraught  with  the  subversion  of  all  the  truths  of  6od-s 
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word.  Let  him  show,  if  in  his  power,  that  they  do  not  merit 
aad  would  not  meet  with  universal  reprobation,  were  they  to 
be  applied  to  the  ordinary  transactions  of  life. 
.•  4.  We  ask  the  reviewer  to  verify  his  representation,  that 
according  to  the  Scriptures,  the  kingdom  Christ  is  to  institute 
at  his  advent,  is  not  to  be  on  the  earth,  but  in  heaven.  He 
hdds  that  the  earth  is  to  fly  away  at  his  coming  and  be 
burned  up,  and  regards  it  as  beyond  contradiction,  that  the 
kingdom  he  is  then  to  establish  is  to  be  a  '*  heavenly,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  an  earthly  kingdom  ;"  that  is,  that  the  heavens 
and  not  the  earth  are  to  be  its  scene.  If  he  is  aware  of  any 
passages  that  present  such  a  revelation,  let  him  indicate 
them,  and  show  how  they  are  to  be  reconciled  with  the  fre- 
quent and  unequivocal  representation  that  at  his  coming  the 
kingdoms  of  this  world  are  to  become  his,  and  that  he  is  to 
reign  here  for  ever  and  ever 

5.  We  will  thank  him  to  state  the  grounds  on  which  he 
asserts  that  "  all  the  elect  are  to  be  gathered,"  and  the  work 
of  redemption  completed  before  Christ's  coming,  and  to  show 
how  that  theory  is  to  be  reconciled  with  the  representation  in 
Daniel,  that  at  his  advent  he  is  to  be  invested  with  a  power 
and  dominion  under  which  all  people,  nations,  and  languages — 
which  are  indisputably  men  in  natural  or  unglorified  bodies — 
•re  to  serve  him ;  that  the  leaves  of  the  tree  of  life  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  issuing  from  his  throne  in  the  new  Jenu^ 
lalem,  are  to  be  for  the  healing  of  ttie  nations,  which  im«^ 
plies  that  there  are  not  only  to  be  men  in  unglorified  bocSes, 
but  in  bodies  that  will  need  to  be  freed  from  mortality ;.  and 
that  the  saints  of  the  Most  High  are,  when  he  corner  and* 
the  fourth  monarchy  is  destroyed,  to  take  the  kingdom,  and? 
possess  it  for  ever  and  ever,  which  implies  that  there  are  to 
be  men  in  difierent,  and  therefore  in  unglorified  bodies^  who* 
are  to  be  their  subjects. 

6.  And  finally,  we  ask  him,  if  in  his  power,  to  verify  the 
charge  with  which  he  closes  his  article,  that  "  the  premillennial: 
theory  conflicts  with  many  well-established  doctrines  of  the 
word  of  God,  and  is  in  its  whole  tendency  injurious."  This  is^ 
a  grave  accusation — as  if  it  cannot  be  substantiated ;  if  that 
doctrine,  instead  of  being  a  mistake,  is  a  doctrine  of  the  word( 
of  God,  it  is  an  impeachment  of  that  word  itself  as  self-coi»lra- 
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dictious  and  injuriotui.  Let  him  then  verify  his  imputatioiit 
if  he  is  able.  Let  him  designate  the  doctrines  of  the  Scrip* 
tures  with  which  that  "  theory"  ccmflicts,  and  denoonstrate  its 
inconsistency  with  them.  Let  him  show  what  its  whole  ten- 
dencies are,  and  prove  that  they  are  injurious. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  suggest,  that  to  accomplish  these 
tasks  a  different  method  will  be  requisite  from  that  which  he 
has  chosen  in  his  notice  of  the  Discourse.  If  millenarianism 
*<  is  destined"  to  be  put  to  "  a  long  sleep  aAer  a  short  and  tur- 
bulent life,"  by  his  instrumentality,  some  more  efficient  means 
will  be  necessary  than  mere  asseveration,  discourteous  epithets, 
misstatements,  and  unsupported  imputations  of  error.  The 
question  is  not  to  be  cut  short  by  denunciation,  nor  determined 
by  dogmatism.  Is  there  any  other  subject  on  which  difieren* 
eeB  exist  among  the  ministers  and  members  of  the  church  to 
which  the  reviewer  belongs,  of  which  he  would  think  it  de- 
corous or  safe  to  speak  in  the  contemptuous  and  authoritative 
manner  in  which  he  treats  this  ?  Let  us  hope  that  it  will 
hereafter  be  discussed  with  the  candor  and  care  to  which  a 
questioQ  on  so  important  a  theme,  and  affecting  so  large  a  po- 
tion of  ihe  word  of  God,  is  entitled. 


Art.  VII. — ^Miscellanies. 

There  are  many  subjects  entitled  to  be  noticed,  that  do  not 
require  such  space  as  to  make  it  worth  while  to  treat  them 
separately.  We  design  to  group  them  under  this  head ;  and 
without  consideration  whether,  as  in  this  article,  they  are  in 
any  degree  connected  with  one  another. 

What  is  the  destiny  of  our  race  ?  What  are  the  great  pur- 
poses which  God  has  jnevesltd  respecting  the  future  ?  How 
are  the  nations  toibe  converted  ?  By  whom  are  they  to  be 
led  to  the  reception  of  the  gospel  ?  What  office  is  the  church 
to  fill  in  their  evangelization?  What  is  their  conversion 
itself  to  he'?rr*9Jre  questions  that  were  never  so  generally  dis- 
icussed  by  alii  parties — religious,  irreligious,  philosophic,  and 
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political — as  at  the  present  time,  nor  answered  by  theories  so 
nrnnerous,  and  that  embraced  so  small  a  share  of  truth.  The 
following,  among  others,  have  recently  fallen  under  our 
notice : — 

I. 

Dr.  Niyen,  President  of  Marshall  College,  Mercersburg» 
Pennsylvania,  lately  published  a  Baccalaureate  address,  deli- 
vered by  him  at  the  close  of  the  last  academical  year  at  that 
institution,  which  exemplifies  the  mode  in  which  the  dreamy 
qieculatists  of  the  transcendental  school  are  endeavoring  to 
force  Christianity  into  the  form  of  an  atheistic  naturalism. 
He  exhibits  the  young  men  who  had  closed  their  college 
career,  as  about  to  enter  on  **  a  hard  and  difficult  world,"  and 
his  object  is  **  to  fix  upon  their  thoughts  a  few  primary  and 
central  interests  of  morality  that  may  be  felt  to  commend 
themselves  to  regard  as  specially  needful  for  the  mission  of 
lifo  at  the  present  time,"  and  his  **  parting  counsel  gathers 
itself  up  into  this  threefold  interest,"  ''faith^  reverence^  and 
freedom,"  These  are  terms  of  frequent  use  in  morals  and 
religion,  and  most  unacquainted  with  the  metaphysics  of  Dr. 
Niven,  on  hearing  it  announced  that  they  were  to  be  urged 
to  cultivate  that  for  which  they  stand,  probably  would  sup^ 
pose  themselves  able  to  anticipate  with  a  good  share  of  accu-. 
racy  the  affections  they  were  to  cherish,  and  the  objects  to 
which  they  were  to  be  directed.  No  greater  mistake,  how- 
ever, could  be  made  in  respect  to  either.  His  counsel  is, 
^Cultivate  faith  in  the  existence  of  the  invisibk  and  eternal i 
cherish  reverence  for  the  absolute  and  universal ;  seek  the  true 
freedom  of  the  spirit  in  its  own  sphere  of  necessary  self-moV'^ 
img  law.  Only  so  can  you  be  true  to  yourselves.  Only  so 
can  you  hope  to  be  either  truly  useful,  or  truly  honorable  in 
your  generation."  By  "  the  invisible  and  eternal,"  and  ''  the 
absolute  and  universal,"  he  meaus,  according  to  the  import 
of  those  terms  in  the  vocabulary  of  the  transcendentalists^ 
God's  essence  or  nature,  considered  irrespective  of  his  agency ,^ 
relations,  or  the  effects  he  has  produced.  He  conti*adistinn 
guishes  **  the  absolute  as  such  simply,"  from  "  the  absolute  in 
the  form  of  self-revelation,  God  in  the  world,  God  unfolding 
his  glory  to  the  view  of  angels  and  men."    His  advice,  then, 
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to  "cultivate  faith  in  the  existence  of  the  invisible  and 
eternal/'  is  advice  to  cultivate  faith  in  God's  existence  simply 
as  an  essence  or  being,  irrespective  of  all  displays  he  has  made 
of  himself;  and  this  faith  he  holds  is  to  be  regarded  as  ^'a 
central  interest  of  morality/'  that  is  "  specially  needful  to  the 
mission  of  life  at  the  present  time/'  This  is  undeniably  tran- 
scendental. It  not  only  overleaps  nature,  but  reason.  How 
is  it  possible  to  believe  in  God's  existence,  independently  of 
all  evidence  of  his  being  ?  How  is  it  practicable  to  see  him 
who  is  invisible,  except  by  the  aid  of  some  medium  that 
demonstrates  his  existence  ?  Paul  teaches  us  that  it  is  by  the 
things  he  has  made,  that  the  invisible  things  of  him,  even  his 
eternal  power  and  Godhead,  are  seen.  What  propriety  is 
there  in  thus  attempting  to  exercise  faith  without  evidence ; 
— ^to  believe  not  only  independently  of  reason,  but  in  contra* 
diction  to  it ; — in  a  word,  to  stultify  our  nature,  by  placing 
^  what  ought  to  be  the  highest  exercise  at  once  of  the  intellect 
and  heart,  on  lower  ground  than  the  convictions  that  are  pro- 
duced through  our  senses  ?  What  interest  of  morality  is  to 
be  subserved  by  such  a  contemplation  of  God  irrespective  of 
his  agency  towards  us,  his  claims  and  our  obligations  ?  That 
is  not  the  relation  in  which  he  calls  us  to  contemplate  him. 
He  requires  us  to  regard  him  as  our  creator,  upholder,  bene- 
factor, and  lawgiver,  and  the  maker,  owner,  and  ruler  of  all. 
The  questions  we  have  asked  are  certainly  natural  and  appro- 
priate ;  and  to  the  uninitiated,  it  will  seem  no  easy  task  to 
give  them  a  satisfactory  answer.  Dr.  Niven,  however,  though 
desirous  that  his  hearers  and  readers  should  believe  without  a 
reason,  does  not  act  without  one  in  giving  this  counsel.  The 
secret  of  his  exhortation  doubtless  is,  that  he  holds  with  Cole- 
ridge, Cousin,  Hegel,  Kant,  and  other  transcendentalists,  that 
there  are  no  evidences  of  God's  existence ;  and  if  he  is  not 
bdieved  to  exist,  therefore,  without  evidence,  he  cannot  be  the 
object  of  faith  at  all ;  and  thence,  that  blind  and  senseless 
faith  is  held  to  be  a  primary  interest  of  morality,  as  without 
it  there  cannot  be  even  an  ideal  lawgiver,  and,  therefore,  no 
rdigion  nor  morals. 

Thb  will  doubtless  strike  the  reader  as  sufliciently  false  and 
absurd.  He  will  naturally  suppose  that  he  now  has  a  full 
oomprebension  of  the  import  of  Dr.  N.'s  exhortation.    He  will 
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have  no  suspicion  that  he  has  not  yet  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
&thomIess  abyss  of  contradiction  and  nonsense  that  yawns 
under  those  lofty  phrases ;  that  the  most  unequivocal  and  im- 
portant of  the  terms  of  Dr.  N/s  advice  is  employed  in  a 
sense,  not  only  wholly  unknown  to  usage,  but  that  ingenuity 
itself  could  never  guess.  Yet  such  is  the  fact.  What  is 
fiuth  ?  Is  it  an  act  of  the  mind  ?  Is  it  belief,  trust,  convic- 
tion, that  is  deliberately  recognised  as  resting  on  adequate 
grounds  and  cherished  as  legitimate  ?  Not  at  all.  Instead  of 
an  act,  it  is  in  Dr.  Niven's  vocabulary  an  "  organ"  "  This 
communication  with  the  spiritual  world  is  accomplished 
by  faith  ;  which  is  simply  the  capacity  or  organ  our  nature 
carries  in  itself  as  spirit,  for  perceiving  and  apprehending  spiri- 
tual things,  the  realities  of  a  higher  world,  as  sense  is  the  organ 
through  which  we  stand  in  union  with  things  seen  and  tem- 
poral. It  forms  emphatically  thus,  the  bond  that  joins  us  in 
a  real  and  living  way,  with  the  pleroma  of  life  in  God  ;  and  it 
is  easy  to  see  how  immeasurably  needful  it  is,  that  it  should  be 
always  at  hand  as  an  open  channel,  through  which  fresh  sup- 
plies of  light  and  strength  from  that  boundless  fountain  may 
be  poured  into  our  souls,  to  fit  them  for  the  work  and  conflict 
to  which  they  are  called."  Faith  in  his  system  then,  instead 
of  an  act,  is  an  organ  or  faculty  of  perceiving  that  which  is 
invisible,  and  is  the  same  as  Mr.  Moreli's  "intuitional  consci- 
ousness ;"  a  power  of  seeing  God,  independently  of  media ; 
by  which  is  in  fact,  however,  meant  a  capacity  of  forming  an 
idea  of  an  infinite  and  eternal  being,  irrespective  of  all  evi- 
dences of  his  existence.  His  exhortation  to  "  cultivate  faith 
in  the  existence  of  the  invisible  and  eternal,"  is  consequently, 
not  an  exhortation  to  believe  in  that  existence ;  but  only  to 
cultivate  the  ''  capacity  or  organ  our  nature  carries  in  itself, 
for  perceiving  and  apprehending  such  spiritual  things,"  as 
sense  is  the  organ  through  which  we  stand  in  union  "with 
things  seen  and  temporal."  This  cultivation,  therefore,  lies 
wholly  back  of  the  exercise  of  belief  The  capacity  of  per- 
ceiving spiritual  things  is  to  be  the  subject  of  it,  not  the  per- 
ception and  belief  of  their  existence.  But  how  is  such  a 
faculty  to  be  cultivated  ?  How  can  a  power  of  seeing  with- 
out means,  be  supposed  to  admit  of  any  augmentation  in 
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strength  ?  If  a  being  by  virtue  of  his  nature  can  perceive 
anyone  thing  exterior  to  himself,  independently  of  media,  must 
he  not  be  able  with  equal  ease  to  perceive  any  other  ?  If  Dr. 
Niven  can,  by  his  organ  of  faith,  actually  see  God's  essence, 
angels  in  heaven,  and  the  spirits  of  the  just  made  perfect, 
without  the  aid  of  any  intervening  medium,  can  there  be  any 
obstacle  to  his  seeing  anything  else  in  the  same  way  ?  Must 
not  such  an  organ  necessarily  be  a  faculty  of  omniscience? 
To  acapacity  of  seeing  without  eyes,  the  remoteness  or  minute 
ness  of  objects  cannot  be  a  hindrance  to  their  being  beheld. 
It  must,  from  its  nature,  be  as  adequate  to  the  perception  of 
one  class  of  things  as  another,  and  things  at  the  utmost  dis- 
tance, as  things  that  are  near.  But  apart  from  that  considera- 
tion, what  benefit  could  result  from  the  cultivation  of  the  ca- 
pacity of  faith  without  evidence  ?  Would  such  a  faith  be  ren- 
dered stronger  by  the  nurture  of  the  faculty  ?  Would  it 
become  any  better  by  an  augmentation  of  its  strength  ?  Would 
a  beggar's  power  of  believing,  or  his  belief  that  he  is  rich, 
grow  any  stronger  and  better  by  his  endeavor  to  cultivate  that 
power  or  faith  without  any  evidence  that  he  is  wealthy  ? 
Could  he  by  that  means  join  himself  "  in  a  real  and  living 
way  to  the  pleroma"  of  riches,  and  cause  "  fresh  supplies"  of 
money  to  be  poured  "  from  the  boundless  fountain"  of  property 
into  his  purse,  to  fit  him  for  the  work  and  conflict  to  which  he 
is  called  ?  Why  would  an  attempt  to  supply  his  wants  by 
such  an  expedient,  be  any  more  useless  and  absurd,  than  it 
were  to  undertake  to  cultivate  a  power  of  seeing  and  believ- 
ing spiritual  things  without  means  ? 

Such  is  Dr.  Niven's  first  counsel  to  the  Baccalaureans  of 
Marshall  College.  Stript  of  the  cloud  of  deceitful  words 
in  which  it  is  involved,  it  is  nothing  less  than  an  exhortation 
to  endeavor  to  remedy  the  evils  of  a  natural  and  necessary 
atheism,  by  cultivating  a  power  of  conceiving  of  God  as  a 
real  existence.  He  in  eflfect  tells  them,  you  have  no  evidence 
of  the  being  of  God.  If  he  exists  to  you,  it  can  only  be  as  an 
idea,  and  that  idea  must  be  the  product  of  your  own  unassisted 
minds ;  and  your  faith  in  his  reality  must  be  a  gratuitous  and 
reasonless  faith.  But  the  idea  of  God,  and  of  his  existence, 
is  essential  in  order  to  morality.     Cultivate,  therefore,  your 
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organ  of  idealizing  him,  and  regarding  him  as  a  real  existence. 
^  Only  so  can  you  be  true  to  yourselves,  only  so  can  you  hope 
to  be  truly  useful,  or  truly  honorable  in  your  generation." 

His  next  advice  is,  to  "cultivate  the  principle  of  reve- 
fence ;"  "  reverence  for  the  absolute  and  universal."  By  the 
"absolute  and  universal,"  he  means,  God  considered  simply  as 
an  existence,  irrespective  of  the  manifestations  he  has  made  of 
himself,  his  acts,  and  relations.  His  advice  therefore  to  reve- 
rence him,  independently  of  all  displays  of  his  perfections 
and  will,  and  evidences  of  his  being,  is  as  absurd,  contra- 
dictious, and  atheistic,  as  the  exhortation  to  believe  his 
exbtence  without  evidence.  He  soon  abandons  this  view, 
however,  and  asserts  that  the  idea  which  we  should  make  the 
object  of  reverence,  is  the  idea  of  a  personal  agent,  and  the 
life  or  cause  of  all  other  being  and  life.     He  says : — 

'^  All  reverence  carries  in  it  an  acknowledgment  of  God  as  its  ultimate 
olject  and  ground ;  and  it  involves  also,  essentially,  the  conception  of 
Ood  as  an  intelligent  personal  being,  and  not  simply  in  the  form  of  an 
k^buie  abstraction.  Even  where  this  may  not  be  clearly  perceived, 
and  the  mind  seems  to  be  overwhelmed  only  with  the  sense  of  the 
absolute  as  a  merely  natural  power^  the  true  interior  spring  of  its  emo- 
tKA  18  still  always  the  obscure  apprehension  of  a  divine  life  behind  this, 
which  is  felt  to  underlie  all  in  the  character  of  self-existent  thought  and 
win.  Such  an  emotion,  even  in  the  breast  of  a  Spinoza,  is  the  involun- 
tary tribute  of  the  human  spirit  to  the  fountain  of  its  own  life,  which 
terras  of  itself  to  demonstrate,  against  all  intervening  speculation,  its 
tme  living  reality  as  the  self-conscious  ground  of  the  universe."  "  OdIj 
in  the  presence  of  the  Divinity,  apprehended  as  firee,  self-moving,  all 
embracing  spirit,  and  only  in  the  sense  of  our  relation  to  it  as  the 
eentre  and  end  of  our  own  being,  can  any  such  sentiment  legitimately 
fill  oar  minds.** 

That  is,  he  must  be  contemplated  not  as  a  mere  abstraction, 
or  idea,  but  as  an  intelligent  agent  and  cause,  in  order  to  be 
justly  an  object  of  reverence.  But  if,  as  Dr.  N.  has  been 
teaching,  in  believing  his  existence,  we  were  to  regard  him 
only  as  an  abstraction  or  mere  essence,  irrespective  of  all 
manifestations,  acts,  and  relations ;  and  if,  as  he  asserts,  that 
faith  is  the  necessary  foundation  "  of  this  reverence,"  how  is 
it  possible  to  contemplate  him  in  a  wholly  different  relation 
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ms  an  object  of  veneration  ?  How  can  we  found  an  affectioii 
towards  him  as  a  real  and  personal  existence,  on  a  view  of 
him  as  a  non-real,  or  mere  conceptional  existence?  Dr. 
Niven  is  manifestly  not  unaware  of  this  difficulty.  He  treats 
the  apprehension  of  God  as  a  personal  agent  and  cause,  as 
naturally  far  weaker  than  as  a  mere  abstraction,  and  as 
gaining  a  place  in  the  mind  in  an  obscure  and  unintelligible 
way,  in  spite  of  its  contradictory  speculations.  And  the 
secret  of  his  believing  it,  doubtless,  is  like  Spinoza's,  that  the 
system  on  which  he  speculates  is  pantheistic,  whether  he 
regards  God  and  the  universe  as  merely  ideal  or  real ;  and 
that  God  must  be  contemplated  as  having  relations  to  us,  in 
order  to  be  an  object  of  religious  regard.  If  he  is  not 
considered  as  having  any  relations  to  us,  we  cannot  consider 
ourselves  as  sustaining  any  to  him,  and  no  room  consequently 
can  exist  for  claims  by  him  on  us,  or  duties  from  us  to  him. 
A  relationship,  therefore,  that  generates  rights  and  obli- 
gations, must  be  admitted  in  order  to  the  possibility  of 
religion. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  if,  as  Dr.  Niven  holds, 
though  he  is,  in  the  exercise  of  reverence,  to  be  contemplated 
in  the  relations  he  actually  sustains  towards  us,  yet  tha 
reverence  is  not  to  be  exercised  towards  him  as  sustaining 
those  relations,  but  solely  as  a  bare  existence,  whether  real  or 
ideal,  independently  of  all  his  relations  and  acts, — then,  obvi- 
ously, a  title  to  our  religious  reverence  is  not  peculiar  to  him, 
but  is  common  to  all  other  existences,  whether  real  or  ideal. 
If  the  bare  fact,  that  he  is  an  existence,  makes  him  a  proper 
object  of  religious  veneration,  then  the  fact,  that  angels,  and 
men,  and  the  material  world  are  existences,  must  also  render 
them  proper  objects  also,  proportionally  to  the  measure  of  their 
being,  of  a  similar  veneration.  And  such,  accordingly,  is  Dn 
Niven's  doctrine : — 

^  But  now  it  would  be  a  grand  mistake  again,  on  the  opposite  bandf 
to  suppose  that,  because  all  reverence  has  regard  ultimately  to  God,  in 
the  way  here  affirmed,  there  can  be  no  room  for  its  exercise  towards 
any  object  less  than  God.  This  would  be,  in  truth,  to  ML  into  the  veiy 
abstraction  which  the  case  requires,  as  we  have  already  seen,  that  we 
should  religiously  avoid.    It  is  not  the  absolute  as  such  simply,  but  the 
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absolute  in  the  form  of  Belf-reyelatioD,  Gkxl  in  the  world,  before  which 
our  spirits  are  thus  required  to  bow.  In  this  view  Nature  itself  may 
be  the  object  of  reverence,  not  on  its  own  account  outwardly  considered, 
but  as  it  serves  to  manifest  to  the  view  of  faith  the  sublime  presence 
and  wonderful  attributes  of  him  who  dwells  in  it,  and  makes  it  the  per- 
petual mirror  of  his  glory.  Reverence  is  due  to  the  Name  of  God, 
whenever  it  comes  to  utterance  in  any  way,  in  the  stars  of  heaven  or 
in  the  flowers  of  the  field,  in  rolling  seas  or  everlasting  hills,  in  the 
bnds  of  the  air,  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  the  beasts  of  the  forest  The 
universe  of  nature  as  a  whole  and  in  all  its  parts,  is  not  merely  a  sign 
of  what  God  is,  but  the  very  symbol  and  scurament  of  his  presence,  a 
true  revelatum,  as  far  as  it  goes,  of  his  eternal  power  and  Godhead^ 

In  other  words,  it  is  God  himself,  according  to  Spinoza  and 
Swedenborg,  materialized  and  psychicalized,  or  according  to 
Hegel,  idealized  ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  to  be  revered  for  the 
same  reason  that  his  nature  is,  considered  antecedently  to  its 
development  or  manifestation  in  these  forms.  It  is  God,  he 
represents,  that  is  the  object  of  veneration  in  this  shape  or 
natare,  as  much  as  when  he  is  considered  simply  as  the 
absolute.  It  is  "  the  absolute  in  the  form  of  self-revelation, 
God  in  the  world,"  that  is,  God  materialized,  in  finite  forms. 
He,  on  the  same  ground,  exhibits  all  intelligent  beings  as 
entitled  to  veneration. 

•*  God,  however,  reveals  himself  in  the  world,  not  merely  by  such 
outward  symbols  which  themselves  have  no  part  in  the  life  of  the 
spiril,  and  so  are  shadows  only  of  the  divine  substance  they  are  made 
to  enshrine,  but  still  more  gloriously  also  through  the  world  of  mind 
itself,  in  virtue  of  which  the  very  image  and  likeness  of  his  own  nature 
k>ok  forth  upon  us  from  the  bosom  of  the  universe,  under  a  created 
form.  This  is  entitled  to  our  reverence  always,  not  only  as  the  shrine 
ff  something  higher,  but  also /or  its  own  sake  ;  though  only  for  its  own 
lake  again,  of  course,  as  it  is  felt  to  be  comprehended  in  that  which  is 
more  general  than  itself  separately  considered,  and  so  finally  in  the 
tmherscU  mind  itself  forth  from  which  as  a  parent  fountain  all  other 
mmds proceed,  Man  thus,  in  his  single  capacity,  becomes  an  object  vforthy 
of  veneration  even  with  angels;  because  his  personality,  constituted 
by  reason  and  will,  sets  him  in  real  union  with  the  very  being  of  spirit 
onder  its  universal  form,  and  makes  him  to  be  something  far  more  in 
this  view  than  his  own  individual  life. 

**  As  such  an  efiSux  from  God,  still  bound  through  every  point  of  its 
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separate  ezistenoe  witli  the  ocean  of  light  and  love  from  which  it 
proceeds,  the  human  spirit  everywhere  challenges  our  awfiil  respect 
We  are  bound  to  reverence  it  in  all  men.  Even  an  in&nt  may  dum, 
in  such  view,  the  inmost  homage  of  our  hearts,  for  it  carries  in  its  tiny 
life  potentially  the  high  and  holy  mystery  of  eelf-acting  inteUigenee^  in 
comparison  with  which  the  sun  itself  is  a  very  small  thing." 

The  reason  that  the  human  mind  is  to  be  venerated,  is 
thus  precisely  the  same  as  that  for  which  God  himself  in  the 
abstract  is  to  be  revered ;  viz.  because  it  is  mindf  a  "  self- 
acting  intelligence ;"  and,  in  a  word,  divine,  or  a  part  of  God 
himself  in  a  finite  form.  His  exhortation  to  "  cherish  reve- 
rence for  the  absolute  and  universal "  thus  turns  out  to  be  an 
exhortation  to  regard  the  whole  universe,  physical  and 
spiritual,  as  a  mere  materialization  and  intellectual ization  of 
God  in  finite  forms,  or  modifications  of  his  infinite  naturOi 
and  especially  to  deify  all  intellectual  beings,  whether  angels 
or  men,  and  contemplate  them  with  the  same  "awful  re- 
spect "  and  religious  reverence,  with  which  God  himselQ 
irrespective  of  these  embodiments  of  his  nature,  is  to  be 
regarded. 

But  if  God  and  the  universe  are  thus  one ;  if  the  latter  is 
the  form  in  which  he  now  exists  and  exhibits  himself,  it 
follows  that  all  the  acts  and  operations  of  the  universe  are  his 
acts,  and  all  the  acts  especially  of  finite  intelligences  are  his, 
and  are  expressions  and  manifestations  of  his  thoughts  and 
will,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  acts  of  individual  creatures 
are  exhibitions  and  expressions  of  their  nature  and  will.  Dr. 
Niven,  accordingly,  treats  them  as  revelations  of  God. 

^  God  reveals  himself  in  the  form  of  self-acting  spirit,  not  by  inspir- 
ing truth  and  law  into  every  man  separately  taken,  .  .  .  but  by  a  single 
inspiration  rather  .  .  which  is  at  once  as  broad  and  full  as  the  compass 
of  our  whole  humanity." 

That  is,  inspiration  is  not  a  personal  gift  to  a  few  indivi- 
duals, but  is  common  to  a//,  and  because  all  are  parts  of  God ! 

*^  Our  acknowledgment  of  his  authority,  then,  in  this  form,  can  never 
be  genuine  and  full,  save  as  it  is  mediated  by  a  due  respect  to  the  Hviog 
organism  of  mind,  through  which  alone  it  is  brought  to  challenge  onr 
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r^rd.  What  we  are  required  to  reverence  here,  as  before,  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  outward  world,  is  a  divine  revelation,  an  actual  self- 
namfestation  of  God's  glory  and  name ;  which,  in  this  case,  meets  us, 
however,  in  the  form  of  created  intelligence  and  will,  and  not  as  before 
in  the  form  simply  of  blind  nature.  This  system  of  created  intelligence 
amd  willy  the  life  of  man  in  its  general  or  collective  character,  is  itsslf 
TBS  REVELATION  tps  are  bound  to  acjfnawledge  and  respect^ 

In  other  words — the  only  way  in  which  God  reveals  him- 
self is  by  becoming  materialized  and  psychicalized  *  in  finite 
forms  and  acting  in  them.  He  makes  a  revelation  of  himself, 
accordingly,  in  all  the  forms  and  operations  of  the  material 
and  spiritual  universe.  Any  one  of  those  revelations,  conse- 
quently, is  as  declarative  of  his  thoughts  and  will,  and  as 
authoritative  in  proportion  to  its  extent  as  any  other.  That 
made  through  "Me  life  of  man  in  its  general  or  collective 
character"  being  the  greatest,  is  especially  ''the  revelation  we 
are  bound  to  acknowledge  and  respect.'*  But,  if  whatever 
each  individual  does  is  thus  the  act  of  God,  and  expressive  of 
his  thoughts  and  will ;  it  naturally  follows  that  whatever  large 
bodies  of  men  do,  and  for  a  long  succession  of  years  or  ages, 
must  be  a  revelation  of  his  will,  and  be  regarded  as  emphatic- 
alij  a  law  for  their  future  guidance.  Such,  accordingly,  is 
Dr.  N.'s  theory. 

**'  Do  we  ask  now  in  what  way  this  homage  is  exacted  at  our  hands  ? 
The  answer  is  plain.  Through  the  ethical  constitution  of  society  (itself 
God^s  work),  as  it  starts  in  the  family,  rises  into  the  state,  and  completes 
itself  at  last  in  the  glorious  idea  of  the  church.  .  .  .  God^s  truth  and 
God*8  will  come  not  to  men,  not  even  through  the  Bible  itself,  in  any 
abstract  and  naked  style ;  and  so  to  he  tJie  object  at  all  of  reverence  or 
fidik  they  must  be  apprehended  as  a  real  revelation,  under  the  form  of 
Vifs  and  spirit  in  the  actual  structure  of  the  human  worldP 

That  is,  all  the  acts  of  meh  in  their  domestic,  political,  and 
ecclesiastical  relations ;  and  especially  in  the  last  two,  in 
which  they  combine  in  great  numbers,  and  act  together  for 
kmg  periods,  are  authoritative  revelations  of  his  will,  and  the 
only  revelations  he  makes  or  can  make  of  what  he  approves 
and  requires  1  All  the  acts  of  men  in  those  relations  are, 
accordingly,  indices  of  his  character,  manifestations  of  what 
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he  is,  and  what  he  approves;  and,  consequently,  to  be  regarded 
by  us  with  the  approbation  and  reverence  with  which  we 
should  contemplate  his  other  acts.  It  follows,  therefore,  that 
all  that  men  have  done,  in  large  combinations,  as  rulers,  con- 
querors, tyrants,  usurpers  of  his  rights,  perverters  of  his  truth, 
apostates,  and  persecutors  of  his  people,  is  justifiable  and  holy. 
There  is  no  evil  in  their  malignant  passions,  no  sin  in  their 
impious  rebellion,  no  unrighteousness  in  their  cruel  oppres- 
sion and  slaughter  of  one  another.  Such  is  the  hideous 
abyss  of  falsehood  and  blasphemy  into  which  this  pantheistic 
scheme  precipitates  its  votaries.  In  converting  God  into  man 
and  men  into  God,  and  exhibiting  all  their  acts  as  his,  it  in 
effect  denies  their  evil  nature,  and  ascribes  to  them  the  spot- 
lessness  of  his  wisdom  and  sanctitude.  Of  all  the  aspersions 
of  the  Almighty  which  folly  or  malice  have  ever  framed,  this 
is  probably  the  greatest ! 

He  finally  exhorts  the  young  men  to  "  cultivate  the  life  and 
power  of  true  freedom."  And  by  true  freedom  he  means 
exemption  from  all  laws  but  that  of  their  own  minds  : — 

^  It  lies  in  the  very  conception  of  intelligence  that  it  should  be  a  law 
to  itself,  and  not  obey  blindly  and  mechanically  a  power  foreign  to  iti 
own  nature.  Self-consciousness,  the  image  of  God  in  man,  completes  itself 
in  8elf-acti\ity."  ....  ^^  Liberty  is  an  ethical  fact  that  standi 
just  in  this,  that  the  single  will,  in  virtue  of  that  divine  autonomy  or 
self-motion  which  belongs  to  it  by  its  creation,  flows  over  the  boundaries 
of  the  individual  life  in  which  it  has  its  rise,  and  makes  itself  one  with 
the  pure  ether  of  truth  that  surrounds  it,  the  glorious  sea  of  hght  in 
which  it  is  carried  and  borne." 

''The  authority  which  freedom  respects  and  obeys,  is,  of  course, 
always  the  will  of  God.  All  law,  as  well  as  all  life,  comes  from  this 
source  alone.  It  must  be  well  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  we  have 
to  do  with  this,  not  as  an  abstraction  brought  nigh  to  us  immediately 
in  the  way  of  mere  thought,  but  as  an  actual  self-manifestation  of  God's 
will  in  the  living  world  of  which  we  are  a  party 

Such,  if  the  theory  be  correct,  must  necessarily  be  the  fact 
If  each  individual  is  a  part  of  God  in  a  finite  form,  and  all 
his  acts  and  affections  God's,  and  revelations  of  his  will,  they 
must,  of  course,  be  the  supreme  law  of  that  individual.  To 
adopt  or  submit  to  any  other,  were  to  repudiate  the  immedi- 
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ate  revelation  made  in  his  own. consciousness,  and  submit  to 
what  must  at  best  be  a  less  direct  and  emphatic  manifestation 
of  God's  will.  Each  one  is  thus  taught  to  take  his  own  ideas, 
passions,  and  wishes,  as  his  only  authoritative  law,  and 
emancipate  himself  from  all  subordination  to  God  and  to 
man! 

Such  is  the  issue  in  which  this  undeification  of  God  and 
deification  of  man  terminate.  Dr.  Niven  first  teaches  his 
pupils  to  believe  in  God  only  in  the  abstract,  or  as  an  exist- 
ence wholly  without  relations  to  them,  by  which  they  are  to 
place  themselves,  ideally  at  least,  out  of  his  jurisdiction. 
Next  he  counsels  them  to  regard  themselves,  their  fellow-men, 
and  other  created  things,  as  the  real  and  only  deity  with 
whom  they  have  any  concern ;  and  the  life  and  agency  of 
the  race  collectively  as  constituting  the  character  and  reveal- 
ing the  will  of  that  deity.  And,  finally,  to  guard  still  more 
eflbctually  against  their  taking  God  as  their  lawgiver,  he 
directs  them  to  make  themselves  their  sole  law,  and  thereby 
Intimates  all  the  passions,  wishes,  and  acts  they  may  choose 
to  cherish  and  exert  as  innocent  and  holy !  Was  there  ever 
a  more  monstrous  system  of  impiety  devised  ?  Was  there 
ever  such  a  wholesale  sanction  given  to  every  species  of  iniqui- 
ty towards  God  and  man  ?  The  license  of  sin  by  the  Roman 
court  in  its  worst  form ;  the  pretensions  of  the  pope  to  the 
throne  and  prerogatives  of  God,  in  its  most  blasphemous  shape, 
sink  into  insignificance  compared  to  this  unblushing  deification 
of  the  whole  race,  and  ascription  to  their  follies  and  crimes 
of  the  unsullied  glories  of  divine  wisdom  and  sanctitude  ! 
Yet  this  atrocious  scheme  is  taught  in  the  dread  name  of  the 
Eternal  by  one  whose  oflSce  it  is  to  expound  his  word.  Nor 
are  the  young  men  of  Marshall  College  alone  imbued  with  it. 
It  is  taught  also,  though  perhaps  less  openly,  in  other  acade- 
mical institutions,  and  in  several  theological  seminaries ;  and 
the  press  generally,  secular  and  religious,  is  the  instrument, 
when  its  votaries  wish,  of  its  dissemination  through  the  com- 
monity.  What  other  result  can  be  expected  from  its  incul- 
cation by  so  many  powerful  agencies  but  a  rapid  spread  o[ 
QnUashing  infidelity  ? 
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II. 

In  Dr.  Niven's  view  of  man  and  life,  a  few  vague,  false,  and 
atheistic  ide€LS  are  to  be  the  grand  means  of  virtue,  happiness, 
and    usefulness    to    individuals    and   communities.     Bishop 
Hughes'  theory  of  a  good  world,  a  good  religion,  and  a  good 
government,  is  at  the  other  speculative  pole,  and  equally  a 
mere  idea ;  though  he  would  be  reluctant  to  designate  it  by 
that  name  ;  as  he  regards  ''  ideas"  as  a  most  mischievous  class 
of  things,  restless,  prone  to  propagate  themselves,  influential, 
and  causes  of  most  of  the  political  and  religious  evils  with  which 
the  age  is  distracted.     The  recent  revolutions  in  Europe  have 
all  come  into  existence,  he  assures  us,  in  a  "  lecture,"  lately 
delivered,  on  the  "Church  and  World,"  under  the  influence  of 
ideas.      The  "sufierings"  of  "the  masses"  have  stimulated 
them  indeed,  in  a  degree,  to  "  a  certain  |  uneasiness ;"  but  the 
true  causes  of  their  revolt  from  their  despotic  rulers^  and  en* 
deavors  to  obtain  civil  and  religious  freedom,  were  "  ideas ;" 
the  idea,  we  suppose,  that  they  have  rights,  that  the  object  c^ 
governments  should  be  to  promote  the  well-being  of  those  who 
are  governed ;  that  freedom  is  better  than  vassalage,  know- 
ledge than   ignorance,   and*  happiness   than   misery.      The 
bishop's  beau-ideal  of  a  political  community,  is  one  in  which 
the  masses  are  in  subjection  to  the  rulers,  and  the  rulers  in 
subjection   to  the  papal  hierarchy ;  and  his  beau-ideal  of  a 
church  is  the  Catholic  exercising  the  supremacy  in  spiritual 
and  civil  things,  which  it  asserted  anterior  to  the  Reformation. 
The  grand  remedy  of  the  evils  that  prevail  in  the  world, 
accordingly,  is  a  return  to  the  Romish  church,  and  a  re-in- 
statement  of  the  pope,  in  the  absolute  power  which  he  exerted 
from  the  twelfth  to  the  sixteenth  century.  How  this  would  cure 
the  miseries  of  the  Catholic  world,  which  is  vastly  more  debased, 
ill-governed,  and  wretched  than  the  Protestant,  he  does  not 
very  satisfactorily  explain.     He  affirms,  however,  that  the  Ca- 
tholic church  is  truly  friendly  to  the  freedom  and  civilization  of 
"the  masses,"  and  their  only  real,  hearty,   and  consistent 
patron.     He  asserts,  that  "  there  was  at  all  times,  among  the 
old  Catholic  nations  of  Christendom,  a  remarkable  tendency 
in  favor  of  real  democracy,"  and  that  "  accordingly,  this  last 
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prospered  under  the  patronage  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  and  of 
the  church,  as  much  as  any  other  form  of  government."     We 
regret  that  he  did  not  designate  the  democratic  governments  of 
the  old  Catholic  nations,  that  prospered  under  the  patronage  of 
the  Sovereign  Pontiff.      They  have  unfortunately  escaped  the 
notice  of  Baronius,  Raynaldus,  De  Marca,  Bossuet,  Gibbon, 
and    other  writers,  who  would    naturally  have   discovered 
them»  were  there  any  traces  of  their  existence  on  the  pages  of 
history.     It  is  with  very  peculiar  eyes  that  he  has  read  the 
annals    of  the  church.      *'AII  the  elements   of  civilization, 
all   the    necessary    elements   of  society  in   the  progress  of 
rational  liberty"  in  the  nations  of  Europe,  were  furnished, 
he    says,  by   the  Catholic   church.     "One  of  the   crimes, 
indeed,  in  the  accusations  of  modern  times,  is,  that  she  under- 
took to  support  despotic  kings."     But  that  is  a  mistake. 
"  She  never  recognised  and  never  permitted  to  be  recognised, 
a  despot.     When  the  church  had  sway,  nations  had  no  des- 
pots ;  I  mean  of  the  absolute  stamp."     His   meaning  must 
accOTdingly  be,  that  however  tyrannicalioviwrds  their  subjects, 
they  were  not  ahsoluU  despots,  inasmuch  as  they  were  under 
the  deminion  of  the  pope,  and  obliged  to  submit  to  his  dicta- 
tion, in  order  to  preserve  their  crowns !    Of  what  benefit, 
however,  was  that  to  their  subjects  ?    Was  pontifical  supre- 
macy employed  in  protecting  them  from  the  tyranny  of  their 
mlers  ?     The  world  was  indeed  full  of  despots  before  she 
obtained  her  supremacy ;  but  the  moment  she  reached  the 
summit  of  power,  she  dispatched  them,  and  the  nations  there- 
after basked  in  freedom  and  bliss,  till  the  opening  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  when,  "  stimulated  to  a  certain  uneasiness," 
by  a  set  of  new  "  ideas,"  they  snatched  her  sceptre  from  her 
hands,  and  denied  her  the  happiness  of  continuing  to  make 
them  blest !     ''  It  is  true,  that  when  she  commenced  her  mis- 
sion, or  rather  when  she  had  passed  herself  through  a  sea  of 
blood,  up  to  the  period  of  her  emancipation,   according  to 
human  liberty,  she  found  not  one  single  free  government  on 
this  globe.     There  was  not  one  but  what  was  despotic ;  and, 
I  may  add,  that  when  her  authority  or  influence  in  such  mat- 
ters began  to  be  assailed  in  the  sixteenth  century,  she  had  left 
within  the  whole  of  Christendom,  not  one  despotic  govern- 
meni."     The  most  brutal  debasement,  the  most  abject  servi- 
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tude,  the  most  cruel  oppression  of  their  people,  the  atrocious 
torture  and  slaughter  of  the  servants  of  God,  because  of  their 
allegiance  to  him,  were  not  the  work  of  despotism,  it  seems ! 
The  latter,  especially,  were  only  "  the  elements  of  civilization^ 
the  necessary  elements  of  society  in  the  progress  of  rational 
liberty,"  that  "  were  furnished"  "  by  the  Catholic  church !" 

As  the  church  was  thus  the  sole  author  of  freedom  and 
civilization,  on  her  being  divested  of  her  power,  these  blessings, 
of  course,  vanished  from  the  earth,  and  tyranny  and  barbarism 
succeeded  in  their  place.  "  When  that  which  is  now  mis- 
called the  Reformation  came  forth,  the  central  force  of 
Christian  civilization  was  by  the  event  impaired  and 
partially  destroyed,  the  power  of  acting  on  society  in  any 
concentrated  and  energetic  form,  was  marred,  if  not  utterly 
paralysed."  The  Pope  could  no  longer  depose  the  Protestant 
princes ;  he  could  no  longer  by  an  interdict  close  all  the 
churches  of  their  kingdoms,  debar  their  subjects  from  the 
rites  of  religion,  nor  prohibit  the  burial  of  the  dead.  He 
could  no  longer  stretch  the  witnesses  of  God  on  the  rack,  or 
burn  them  at  the  stake ;  and  deprived  of  these  mild  means 
of  civilizing  them,  his  influence  completely  vanished.  *'Con- 
sequently  things  took  altogether  a  new  direction.  Instead  of 
recognising  any  general  standard  on  any  question  of  a  moral 
character,  every  one  was  supposed  to  be  able  to  form  a 
standard  for  himself."  The  word  of  God  in  the  bishop's 
judgment,  it  seems,  is  not  a ''  general  standard  on  any  question 
of  a  moral  character."  When,  therefore,  the  Protestants 
rejected  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  they  were  under  the 
necessity  of  making  a  standard  on  moral  questions.  "  From 
that  moment  the  authority  of  him  who  spoke  in  the  supreme 
voice  of  the  church  was  discarded,  and  each  sovereign  ap- 
propriated to  himself  the  headship  of  religion  as  well  as  the 
state.  Throughout  that  period  you  will  find  the  beginnings 
of  encroachments  on  liberty,"  '*  The  Protestant  princes  broke 
away  from  the  church  absolutely.  She  was  even  forced  to 
lower  her  authoritative  voice,  and  to  speak  in  gentler  tones 
to  those  who  still  recognised  her  spiritual  dominion.  The 
natural  result  was,  that  after  this  change  and  this  diminution 
of  the  power  of  the  church.  Catholic  princes  moved  almost 
as  rapidly  as  others  in  the  same  direction  of  despotism^"  and 
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liberty  c<mseqaently  expired.  How  singular  that  this  fact 
has  wholly  escaped  the  notice  of  the  subjects  themselves,  of 
those  princes,  and  the  honor  of  discovering  it  been  reserved 
to  a  bishop  of  this  hemisphere !  By  the  encroachments  on 
liberty,  however,  he  means  the  obstruction  of  the  church  in 
the  exercise  of  her  despotic  power.  A  people's  enjoying  their 
just  rights,  and  being  well  governed,  evidently  does  not,  in 
Kshop  Hughes'  view,  involve  their  exemption  from  oppression, 
protection  in  their  property  and  persons,  liberty  to  worship 
Crod  aoeording  to  their  views  of  his  will,  and  advancement  in 
civitizadon  and  happiness.  They  may  consist  with  their 
sofering  every  species  of  evil  from  their  rulers.  Whether 
they  are  free  or  not  depends  altogether  on  the  party  by  whom 
they  are  harassed,  overwhelmed  with  miseries,  obstructed  in 
the  worship  of  God,  and  destroyed  !  If  it  is  the  Catholic 
hierarchy  that  crushes  them,  they  are  for  that  reason  free 
and  blest  with  civilization.  If  Protestant  princes  or  Catholics 
who  disregard  the  usurpations  of  supreme  power  by  the  Pope, 
tread  tfiem  in  the  dust,  they  are  the  vassals  of  a  cruel  tyranny ! 

The  overthrow  of  the  despots,  therefore,  who  now  trample 
down*  Europe,  and  elevation  of  the  enslaved  and  debased  to 
freedom,  knowledge,  and  refinement,  would  not  on  his  theory 
involve  any  improvement  in  their  political  or  moral  condition. 
It  would  only  be  to  subject  them  to  the  additional  domination 
of  the  Pope. 

The  millennium  to  which  he  looks  forward  accordingly,  if 
he  anticipates  such  a  period,  is  a  return  of  the  ignorance,  the 
superstition,  the  tyrann}%  and  the  persecutions  of  the  dark 
ag|M ; — a  theory  of  the  cure  of  the  moral  and  political  evils  of 
the  world,  and  the  deliverance  and  triumph  of  the  church,  false 
and  absurd  as  it  is,  quite  as  rational  and  probable  as  that  of 
PMestants  of  the  class  to  which  Dr.  Nevin  belongs. 

III. 

Very  different  are  the  views  presented  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Reynolds  in  a  discourse  on  the  church,  addressed  to  the 
synod  of  Pittsburgh.  Though  he  assigns  to  the  church  too 
high  an  office  in  the  reformation  and  conversion  of  the  world, 
supposing  that  she  is  in  her  present  form  the  kingdom  symbo- 
lised by  the  stone  that  smote  the  image  and  afterwards  be- 
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came  a  great  mountain,  and  filled  the  whole  earth,  yet  he 
presents  a  very  just  view  of  the  agency  by  which  she  is  ta 
accomplish  the  good  she  achieves.  He  has  little  faith  in 
organizations  to  prevent  individual  evils  that  prevail — slavery, 
intemperance,  sectarianism,  fanaticism.  He  hold»  that  the 
only  means  by  which  the  church  can  administer  a  thorough 
remedy  to  the  miseries  of  the  wretched,  and  conduct  the 
perishing  to  salvation,  is  to  proclaim  to  them  the  Saviour  and 
guide  them  to  him.  "  The  only  permanent  reformation  will  be 
found  to  be  that  which  sends  men  in  their  individual  capacity 
toexamine  the  iniquity  of  their  own  hearts,  and  tO'Sigh  and  cry 
until  he  who  is  the  true  light  shall  appear  unto  them  ....  We 
know  of  only  one  light  in  this  world  of  darkness,  and  that  is 
Christ ;  all  others,  however  specious,  are  false  and  deceitful/' 
There  was  never  a  period,  perhaps,  when  there  was  greater 
need  of  a  realization  of  this  truth. 

Vor  Dr.  NiTtn  iMd  Dr.  JVMrtii, 


Art.  Vni. — Literary  and  Critical  Notices. 

1,  Narrative  of  an  ExpsDmoN  into  Central  Australia,  per- 
formed under  the  authority  of  her  Majesty's  Government  during  the 
years  1844,  '5  and  '6,  together  with  a  notice  of  the  Province  of  South 
Australia  in  1847.  By  Captain  Charles  Sturt,  F.L.S.,  F.R.G.S.,  m 
two  volumes.     London:  P.  <fe  W.  Boone,  184^. 

Adelaide,  the  capital  of  Southern  Australia,  from  which  Captain  Sturt 
began  his  journey,  is  on  the  western  side  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Vincent, 
about  lat.  35°,  and  long.  138°  35''.  It  was  already  known  that  a  moon- 
tainous  and  sterile  region,  commencing  not  far  north  of  that  district, 
extends  several  degrees  into  the  interior,  and  stretches  to  the  north-east, 
westward  of  the  Murray  and  Darling.  It  was  known  also  that  from 
that  direction  no  large  streams  join  those  rivers.  It  was  thence  pre- 
sumed that  a  range  of  mountains  or  highlands  must  run  from  the 
south-west  to  the  north-east,  through  the  central  parts  of  the  continent, 
from  which  rivers  descend  on  the  westerly  and  north-westerly  side  either 
into  'an  interior  sea  or  the  ocean,  and  that  the  country,  accordingly, 
through  which  they  pass  must  be  suitable  for  cultivation,  and  possibly 
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fiumish  a  channel  of  communication  with  the  western  or  northern  ocean. 
It  was  to  explore  that  region,  and  ascertain  whether  such  is  its  character, 
that  Captain  Sturt  imdertook  the  expedition  of  which  he  has  here  given 
a  narrative.  He  hoped  to  find  the  waste  into  which  he  was  to  penetrate 
of  but  narrow  dimensions,  and  the  hne  on  which  he  was  to  proceed, 
leading  to  a  fertile  region,  and  waters  on  which  he  might  advance 
towards  the  ocean  on  the  west  or  north.  In  all  these  expectations, 
however,  he  was  disappointed.  His  party  consisted  of  fifteen  besides 
himseli^  with  11  horses,  30  bullocks  to  draw  the  carts,  and  200  sheep 
for  food.  After  advancing  along  the  Murray  to  the  junction  of  the 
Darling,  they  proceeded  up  the  latter,  to  lat.  32°  30',  and  long.  142°, 
where  it  trends  to  the  north-east,  when  quitting  it,  they  struck  into 
a  desert  of  sandy  ridges  and  plains,  and  rocky  hills,  nearly  on  the  same 
meridian  of  longitude,  and  after  encoimtering  great  difficulties  and 
dangers  fix>m  excessive  heat,  and  want  of  vegetation  and  water,  reached 
a  position  in  lat.  29°,  40',  where  they  found  such  a  supply  as  to  sustain 
them  throogh  the  next  six  months,  during  which  the  streams  in  every 
direction  were  so  dried,  as  to  render  both  a  further  progress  and  a 
return  impracticable.  The  thermometer  rose  repeatedly  to  131^  and 
182^  in  the  shade,  and  150<^  and  154°  in  the  sim.  At  the  dose  of 
that  period  heavy  rains  falling  and  filling  the  rivers  and  lagoons,  th^y 
proceeded  on  a  north-west  line  to  lat.  28°,  30 ',  where  they  formed  another 
camp,  in  which  most  of  the  train  was  left,  while  Capt  Sturt,  with  four 
or  ^ye  attendants,  advanced  in  the  same  direction  to  lat.  24°,  30',  beyond 
the  128th  meridian  of  longitude,  through  a  vast  waste  of  barren  hills, 
sandy  ridges,  and  arid  plains,  with  but  here  and  there  water  in  the  deep 
gullies  cut  by  floods,  and  patches  of  vegetation.  At  that  point,  no 
bdications  appearing  of  the  termination  of  the  desert,  and  both  water 
and  grass  wholly  failing,  they  were  compelled  to  return  to  the  camp. 
Obtain  Sturt  subsequently  made  another  long  excursion  to  the  north- 
north-west,  and  again  to  the  east,  but  met  only  a  succession  of  naked  hills 
and  sterile  plains,  and  was  forced  back  by  the  fiulure  of  vegetation  and 
wator.  No  more  dreary  and  inhospitable  waste  exists  on  the  globe. 
Instead  of  ranges  of  mountains  from  which  rivers  descend  to  the  coast, 
it  is  depressed  nearly  to  the  level  of  the  ocean,  and  could  scarcely  send 
the  waters  that  often  flood  it,  through  the  barriers  by  which  it  is  sur- 
nmnded,  were  they  not  from  the  excessive  heat  immediately  absorbed 
by  the  thirsty  soil,  or  wasted  by  evaporation.  After  almost  unexampled 
haidships,  and  many  narrow  escapes  from  death  by  thirst  and  hunger, 
they  abandoned  the  hope  of  crossing  the  desert,  and  returned  towards 
the  coast,  which,  with  the  loss  of  but  one  of  their  number,  they  reached 
in  January,  1846,  seventeen  months  from  their  departure. 
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The  eastemmost  point  to  which  Capt  Start  penetrated  was  on  the 
line  <^  the  Victoria,  the  river  discovered  by  Sir  T.  Mitchell,  and  sappoeed 
by  him  to  run  to  the  Northern  Ocean,  but  afterwards  found  to  turn  to 
the  south-west  and  lose  itself  a  short  distance  beyond  the  point  to 
which  he  advanced,  in  a  vast  waste  of  rocks  and  sands.  It  seems  pro- 
bable, from  these  discoveries,  that  the  desert  which  touches  the  sea  on 
the  south-western  coast  extends  nearly  the  whole  breadth  of  the  oonli- 
nent,  and  occupies  a  large  part  of  its  central  re^ons.  Along  the  line  of 
the  Murray  and  Darling,  where  much  of  the  soil  is  rich,  and  game  and 
fish  can  be  obtained,  the  native  population  is  numerous ;  and  smaD 
tribes  and  single  &milies  were  met  at  several  of  the  creeks  and  lagoons 
in  which  water  was  found,  &r  within  the  desert  They  are  extremely 
barbarous  and  wretched,  living  in  low  huts  formed  of  sticks  and  grasB 
overlaid  with  earth,  without  dress,  without  agriculture,  and  without  any 
other  implements  than  nets  for  game  and  spears  for  fishing  and  war. 
Iron  ore  abounds  in  the  rocky  hiUs  of  the  desert,  and  on  many  of  the 
flats  and  low  grounds  there  are  deposits  of  salt  Near  the  coast  of 
Southern  Australia  there  are  inunense  mines  of  iron  and  copper.  Large 
districts  of  that  province  are  adapted  to  cultivation,  and  already  yield 
rich  harvests  and  sustain  numerous  herds  and  flocks.  Captain  Starts 
natradve,  written  with  good  sense,  and  detailing  a  series  of  novel  and 
exciting  incidents,  is  one  of  the  most  agreeable  that  we  have  read. 


2.  Ths  Msrct  Sbat  ;  Thoughts  suggested  by  the  Lord^s  Prayer ;  by 
Grardiner  Spring,  DJD.,  Pastor  of  the  Brick  Church  in  the  city  of 
New  York.    New  York:    M.  W.  Dodd.     1850. 

The  topics  presented  by  the  Lord's  prayer, — our  relations  to  God, 
his  will,  his  kingdom,  our  dependence,  and  wants,  the  desires  we  are  to 
oherish,  and  the  blessings  we  are  to  seek, — are  among  the  noblest  and 
most  attractive  in  theology,  and  form  t(^ether  a  fine  combination  fi>r  a 
doctrinal  and  practical  work ;  and  they  are  treated  by  Dr.  Spring  in 
this  volume  in  a  manner  peculiarly  suited  to  the  present  time,  in  whidi 
religious  publications  are  in  too  great  a  degree  addressed  to  the  fimcy, 
and  designed  to  entertain  rather  than  instruct  He  is  plain  and 
didactic ;  his  views  simple  and  natural ;  and  his  discriminations  of  truth 
from  the  errors  that  have  usurped  its  place,  clear  and  impressive.  Such 
a  woric,  in  which  religion  is  treated  as  a  reality,  and  urged  on  the  intel- 
lect and  heart  by  the  considerations  which  the  Scriptures  themselves 
famish,  is  greatly  needed. 

3.  History  of  the  Puiutaks    in    England,    and    the  PiLORm 
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Fathxbs.     By  Rev.  W.  H.  Stowell  and  D.  Wilaon.    One  volume. 
New  York :    R.  Carter  A:  Brothers.     1849. 

Tkmkk  are  none  who  owe  more  >to  their  ancestors,  or  are  under  a 
lugher  obligation  to  study  their  history,  and  cherish  their  memory,  than 
the  descendants  of  the  Puritans.  A  knowledge  of  their  principles,  and 
the  part  they  acted,  is  essential  to  a  just  understanding  of  the  great 
changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  civil  and  religious  world,  during 
the  last  two  hundred  years.  Not  only  their  descendants  here,  but  the 
Batkyns  of  Europe  generally,  owe  to  them  in  a  large  degree  their  pre- 
•eat  religious  and  political  liberties. 

Mr.  Stowell  exhibits  in  the  first  part  of  this  volume,  a  well-wrought 
view  of  the  eariy  years  of  the  Reformation  in  England,  and  the  rise  and 
hktoiy  of  the  Puritans  from  the  time  of  Elizabeth  to  the  Act  of 
l]m§onmty  under  Charles  IL  in  1662.  It  is  written  with  candor ; 
embraces,  though  brie(  all  the  principal  personages  and  events  of  their 
history ;  and  presents  a  just  estimate  of  their  virtues,  sufferings,  and 


Mr.  Wilson  gives,  in  the  last  part  of  the  volume,  a  series  of  highly 
spiiited  and  beautiful  sketches  of  the  Pilmm  Fathers,  their  settlement 
in  New  England,  and  the  adverse  and  prosperous  events  that  distin- 
guished the  first  years  of  their  colonies  at  Plymouth  and  Boston. 

4.  A  Pastor's  Tribute  to  One  of  his  Flock:  :  The  Memoirs  of 
the  late  Hannah  L.  Murray,  by  Gardiner  Spring,  D.D.,  Pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  Brick  Church.  New  York  :  R.  Carter  &  Brothers. 
1849. 

'  Ii  16  peculiarly  appropriate  in  a  pastor  to  cherish  the  memory  of 
those  of  his  flock  who  are  distinguished  for  worth  and  usefulness,  and 
present  their  example  to  others,  when  it  can  jdeld  instruction  and 
enoouragement.  This  is  a  brief  memorial  of  one  of  that  character : — 
a  lady  dt  gifts,  fortune,  and  literary  culture,  who  was  long  knovm  for  her 
activity  and  liberality  in  the  promotion  of  charitable  and  religious 
oljectB,  and  esteemed  for  her  social  and  christian  virtues.  Dr.  Spring 
has  inwoven  in  the  narrative  many  notices  of  the  ministers  of  the  d^ 
nd  vicinity,  who  were  contemporary  with  Miss  Murray,  and  references 
to  important  events  in  his  own  church,  that  are  highly  interesting,  and 
add  to  the  value  of  the  volume. 

5.  The  Kingdom  of  God.  A  Discourse  preached  before  the  Synod 
of  New  Jersey,  October  17,  1849.  By  Charles  K.  Imbrie,  Pastor  of 
the  first  Presbyterian  Church,  Bahway,  N.  J.    Published  at  the 
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request  of  several  members  of  the  Synod  and  others.     New  YoA : 
Franklin  Knight     1850. 

No  theme  could  have  been  selected  more  deserving  of  attention,  or 
better  suited  to  an  effective  address,  than  that  which  is  here  treated ; 
the  kingdom  God  has  instituted  in  our  world,  which  is  to  supersede  the 
civil  and  religious  tyrannies  that  now  rule  the  nations,  and  continue  for 
ever.  That  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  subjects  of  revelation,  is 
seen  from  the  consideration  that  it  embraces  the  future  destiny  of 
our  earth  and  our  race,  and  the  scheme  of  God^s  government  over  us 
through  our  immortal  existence.  That  it  is  not  understood  and  needs 
to  be  restudied,  is  obvious  from  the  fact  that  widely  different  and 
opposite  views  are  entertained  respecting  it  That  the  belief  that  is 
generally  held,  involves  some  radical  error,  is  strongly  indicated  by  the 
fact,  that  it  leads  to  the  almost  total  neglect  of  a  large  part  of  the 
sacred  word  that  is  employed  in  revealing  God's  purposes  and  will  Of 
the  Scriptures  that  are  not  historical,  more  than  half  are  prophetic  Is 
it  credible  that  a  method  of  construction  that  leads  practically  to  their 
rejection,  can  be  just  ?  Is  not  that  result  which  it  generates,  itself  a 
proof  of  its  error,  as  much  as  the  neglect  and  depreciation  of  the  aacred 
oracles  at  large  by  the  Catholics  is,  that  their  views  of  them  are  &be 
and  injurious  ?  It  is  certainly  a  startling  fact,  that  the  Protestant  and 
Catholic  churches  concur  thus  in  respect  to  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
volume  of  revelation.  What  a  proof  those  persons  at  least  give  tha( 
they  are  acting  in  as  great  ignorance,  and  under  as  deep  a  delusion,  who, 
while  they  ostentatiously  denounce  the  Papists  for  their  neglect  of  the 
Scriptures,  not  only  agree  with  them  in  this  large  measure,  but  are  as 
intolerant,  as  resentful,  and  as  denunciatory  towards  those  who  study  the 
prophecies,  and  avow  and  proclaim  their  teachings,  as  the  most  bigoted 
and  domineering  Romanists  ?  When  trees  yield  the  same  deleterious 
fruits,  is  it  not  apparent,  however  different  their  position  may  be,  or  the 
culture  to  which  they  are  subjected,  that  they  belong  to  the  same 
species  ?  When  the  waters  sent  forth  by  different  fountains  are  tinged 
by  the  same  poisonous  ingredient,  is  it  not  indicative  that  the  esaih 
through  which  they  pass  is  charged  with  the  same  deadly  element  ? 
And  finally,  that  the  principles  by  which  the  views  that  are  generally 
held  in  respect  to  Christ's  kingdom,  are  deduced  from  the  word  of  God, 
involve  some  great  error,  is  manifest  from  the  fact  that  they  cannot  be 
applied  to  the  doctrinal  and  historical  parts  of  the  sacred  word,  without 
wholly  subverting  their  meaning.  Is  it  to  be  believed  that  laws  of 
interpretation  that  are  &tal  to  all  other  truths,  are  here  the  means  of 
discovering  and  unfolding  it  ?  Were  this  great  and  palpable  fact  pix>- 
perly  realized,  the  feeling  would  be  universal  and  resisUess,  that  this 
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subject  seeds  and  deserves  more  than  any  other,  the  careful  considera- 
tion of  Protestants. 

It  is  presented  to  the  Synod  by  Mr.  Imbrie,  in  at  once  a  very  con- 
dlialory  and  a  very  effective  manner.  After  stating  several  principal 
points  in  regard  to  which  there  is  a  general  agreement,  he  treats  of 
some  of  the  important  questions,  in  respect  to  which  dissimilar  and 
opposite  views  are  maintained.  First,  in  regard  to  the  restoration  of  the 
Israelites,  especially  in  reference  to  the  conduct  of  missions.  Secondly, 
in  rdalion  to  the  nature  and  accompaniments  of  God's  kingdom  on 
earth.  And  thirdly,  in  respect  to  the  manner  by  which  that  kingdom 
is  to  be  established.  He  presents  the  opposite  systems  that  are  held 
on  these  subjects  with  clearness  and  candor,  and  on  the  one  hand,  by 
the  contrast  they  present  and  the  different  influences  they  naturally 
exert^  shows  convincingly  the  importance  of  just  views  of  them ;  and,  on 
the  other,  by  pointing  out  the  unsubstantial  ground  on  which  the  com- 
mon theory  rests,  and  alleging  passages  in  which  the  opposite  view  is 
taught,  demonstrates  in  a  very  striking  manner  the  Scriptural  doctrine : 
1.  That  the  Israelites  are  to  be  restored ;  2.  That  the  kingdom  of  God 
is  to  be  real  and  visible,  not  merely  figurative  or  spiritual ;  and  3.  That 
CSirist^s  advent  and  the  resurrection  of  the  holy  dead,  are  to  precede 
the  millennium,  and  that  these  great  verities  need  to  be  received  and  ^ 
allowed  their  natural  influence,  in  order  that  the  people  of  God  may 
properly  dischaige  the  duties  to  which  they  are  caUed.  After  respond- 
ing to  several  objections  that  are  often  offered  to  these  doctrines,  he 
doses  with  a  noble  appeal  to  the  synod  to  yield  the  subject  the  atten- 
tioii  to  which  it  is  entitled,  and  which  is  now  rendered  peculiarly 
necessary  from  the  neglect  and  misconception  into  which  it  has  fallen. 

The  mode  in  which  the  theme  is  treated  throughout  is  happy^ 
exlubiting  an  admirable  union  of  modesty  and  courage ;  of  courtesy  and 
decision ;  of  proper  deference  to  man,  and  supreme  regard  to  God.  No 
person  of  candor  can  read  the  volume,  we  think,  without  feeling  that 
the  subject  has  the  highest  claims  to  the  earnest  consideration  of  the 
chuich ;  and  that  the  views  which  Mr.  Imbrie  presents  are  sustained  by 
proo&  from  the  Scriptures,  which  the  arguments  usually  alleged  by  the 
iidvocates  of  the  opposite  system  are  totally  inadequate  to  set  aside. 

Hie  discourse  is  peculiarly  suited  to  the  time.  A  ^eater  disposition 
than  usnal  to  read  on  the  subject,  is  shown  not  only  by  those  in  the 
aacred  office,  but  by  the  intelligent  and  thoughtful  generally,  and  a 
desire  felt  for  works  in  which  the  teachings  of  the  Scriptures  are  pre- 
sented in  their  own  language,  unperverted  by  the  false  and  bewildering 
theories  on  which  the  prophets  are  usually  construed.  The  unpreju- 
diced and  earnest  inquirer  afl^r  truth,  will  find  the  volume  what  he 
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needs ;  and  it  will  obtain,  we  doubt  not^  a  wide  ciiculation  and  exert  a 
salutary  influence. 

6.  John  Howard  and  the  Prison  World  of  Europe.  From 
original  and  anthendc  documents.  By  Hepworth  Dixon.  With  an 
Introductory  Essay,  by  Richard  W.  Dickinson^  D.D.  New  York : 
R.  Carter  &  Brothers.     1850. 

The  hfe  of  Howard  desenres  to  be  studied  ^r  the  extraorfinarj 
exemplification  it  presents  of  the  vast  amount  <^  good  that  may  be  aeeom- 
pSshed  by  an  in^vidual  of  sense,  high  aims,  and  indomitable  resohitioB. 
He  owed  his  brilliant  career,  indeed,  in  a  degree,  to  peculiar  advantages^ 
and  a  fiivorable  conjuncture  of  circumstances.  Had  he  not  been  ren- 
dered independent  by  inheriting  a  fortune,  he  would  have  been  pre- 
cluded from  devoting  himself  to  the  service  of  the  miserable.  Had 
health  and  happiness  filled  the  few  years  that  followed  his  succession 
to  his  fiither's  estate,  he  would  not  have  been  induced  to  enter  the  train 
of  undertakings  which  led  to  the  great  business  of  his  life.  And  had 
he  not  ibund  the  public  far  more  ready  to  be  influenced  on  the  subject 
than  at  any  former  period,  he  would  n^t  have  met  the  encouragement 
that  prompted  him  to  continue  his  endeavors  to  remove  the  defects 
which  then  prevailed  in  the  structure  of  prisons,  and  the  treatment  of 
their  inmates.  He  was  summoned  to  his  mission,  at  the  moment  the 
world  was  prepared  to  receive  it,  and  he  vrrought,  by  his  extraordinary 
exertions,  a  greater  and  more  important  revolution  in  the  policy  of  the 
civilized  world,  than  perhaps  was  ever  achieved  by  any  other  individual. 
The  horrors  of  imprisonment  in  Great  Britain^  at  the  period  when  he 
commaenced  his  labors,  the  wanton  cruelties,  the  brutal  outrages,  to 
which  the  unfortunate,  and  often  the  innocent  were  sub^cted,  almost 
exceed  belief,  and  have  no  parallel  except  in  the  atrocities  of  the  slave 
trade. 

This  volume,  though  not  written  with  the  taste  we  could  wish,  is  the 
best  on  the  subject  we  have  seen,  and  furnishes,  with  a  sufBcient  detail 
of  his  private  Hfe,  a  highly  interesting  narrative  of  his  public  career. 
The  most  ample  evidence  appears  of  his  piety  in  the  large  quotations 
which  the  ^ographer  has  introduced  from  his  private  diary.  A  just 
estimate  of  his  character  and  labors,  and  an  appropriate  tribute  to  his 
memory,  are  presented  by  Dr.  IHddnson  in  lus  introductoiy  essay. 

1.  God's  Word  the  Source  of  Divine  Light.  Two  Discourses 
delivered  in  the  Chapel  of  the  General  Theological  Seminary,  on 
occasion  of  the  Annual  Matriculation  on  the  third  Sunday  in  Advent, 
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December  16,  1849.  By  Samuel  W.  Turner,  DJD^  Professor  of 
Biblical  Leamiug  and  Interpretation  of  Scripture.  New  York :  D. 
Dana,jun.     1850. 

Two  hundred  years  ago,  it  could  scarcely  hare  been  thought  probable 
that  the  question — ^What  is  the  source  and  standard  of  religious  truth  ? 
what  is  the  legitimate  rule  of  faith  ?  which  was  then  agitated  between 
Ph>testants  and  Papists, — should  in  this  century  become  a  great  and 
ardent  question  between  different  classes  of  Protestants.  Tet  such  it  is 
at  the  present  time ;  and  the  answers  that  are  given  to  the  inquiry  are 
as  Tarious,  and  many  of  them  as  &lse  as  at  any  former  period.  There 
are  some  now,  as  there  were  then,  who  regard  tradition ;  and  others 
who  daim  the  church  as  the  most  legitimate  teacher,  and  invest  them 
with  authority  over  the  Scriptures ;  and  there  is  a  still  more  numerous 
class  who  ascribe  that  office  to  reason,  treat  it  as  at  once  the  parent  and 
the  judge  of  truth,  and  make  little  use  of  the  word  of  God,  except  to 
▼eil  beneath  the  drapery  of  its  facts  and  terms,  the  hideous  o&pring  of 
their  philosophic  infidelity.  It  is  Dr.  Turner's  object,  in  the  first  of 
these  discourses,  to  point  out  the  inadequacy  and  deceptiveness  of  mere 
leason,  tradition,  and  the  church,  as  authoritative  teachers  and  guides, 
and  to  show  that  the  "  word  of  God''  is  the  only  ^  authentic  source  of 
Divine  light,"  that  it  is  given  to  us  as  ^  an  infallible"  instructor,  and  b 
perfectly  suited  to  its  office  ;  and  in  the  second  discourse,  to  indicate  the 
means  by  which  a  true  knowledge  of  its  teachings  is  to  be  obtained — 
bj  a  suitable  acquaintance  with  the  sacred  languages,  by  the  aids  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  who  is  promised  to  those  who  seek  him,  by  the  exercise  of 
sound  sense,  and  by  diligent  and  devout  study.  He  urges  with  earnest- 
ness the  duty  of  receiving  and  investigating  the  sacred  oracles  as  the 
word  of  Chd,  communicated  to  us  for  the  purpose  of  making  us 
acquainted  with  his  will ;  not  as  a  mere  record  of  what  fellow  men  have 
thought  to  be  a  revelation  from  him  ;  and  enforces  the  necessity  of  an 
Ultimate  and  thorough  knowledge  of  them  as  a  preparation  for  the 
sacred  office.  The  discourses  are  marked  by  excellent  sense,  and  are 
highly  appropriate  to  the  time,  when  not  a  few  of  those  who  are  em- 
ployed in  educating  young  men  for  the  ministry,  are,  under  a  pretence 
of  superior  Biblical  learning,  in  £Etct,  setting  aside  the  word  of  God, 
and  substituting  uninspired  books  and  an  absurd  philosophy  in  its 
{^aoe. 

Tb%  Able  Ministir  of  the  New  Testahknt,  an  Anniversary 
Dkcourse,  delivered  before  the  Literary  Societies  of  the  Methodist 
GeD«ral  Biblical  Institute,  at  Concord,  N.  Hampahire.    Nov.  7, 1849. 
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By  Rev.  D.  W.  Clark,  A-M.,  Pastor  of  the  Vestry  St  M.  K  Church, 
New  York.    Boston  :    G.  C.  Rand  <k  Co.     1850. 

This  is  a  sound,  earnest,  and  persuasive  address,  first,  on  the  qualifi- 
cations for  the  sacred  office,  among  which  he  enumerates  as  chie(  pi^ty, 
good  sense,  independence,  and  decision,  and  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  word  of  God ;  and  next  on  the  means  by  which  those  gifts  and 
acquisitions  ar^  to  be  cultivated.  The  counsels  giyen  are  highly  appro- 
priate, and  are  urged  with  a  force  and  warmth  that  make  them  impressive. 

Letters  on  the  Prophetic  Scriptures.  By  the  Rev.  Edward 
Winthrop,  MA.,  Rector  of  St  Paul's  Church,  Norwalk,  Ohio. 
New  York  :    Franklin  Knight     1850. 

AVe  are  glad  that  those  who  have  carefully  studied  the  prophecies, 
and  adopted  just  views  of  their  import,  are  disposed  to  present  the 
result  of  their  inquiries  to  the  public,  and  that  they  are  encouraged  by 
the  desire  of  many  in  the  churches  for  a  better  knowledge  on  the  subject 
If  proper  books  are  furnished,  and  judicious  efforts  made  by  the 
friends  of  truth  to  give  them  circulation,  we  have  reason  to  believe  they 
will  meet  with  extensive  patronage,  and  a  large  body  of  the  pious  be 
soon  led  to  a  hearty  reception  of  the  revelation  God  has  made  respect- 
ing the  future. 

Mr.  Winthrop  treats  in  this  neat  volume  of  some  of  the  principal 
themes  in  respect  to  which  curiosity  is  chiefly  felt,  and  information  most 
needed ;  the  premillennial  advent  of  Christ ;  the  state  of  the  church 
anterior  to  his  coming ;  the  powers  denoted  by  the  wild  beast  of  the 
Apocalypse,  and  great  Babylon  ;  the  drying  of  the  Euphrates, — which 
he  refers  to  the  alienation  of  the  people  of  the  ten  kingdoms  from  the 
apostate  hierarchies,  denoted  by  great  Babylon  ;  not  as  is  usual  with 
commentators,  to  the  decline  of  the  Turkish  empire  ; — the  restoration 
of  the  Israelites  ;  the  first  resurrection ;  and  the  descent  of  the  new 
Jerusalem  ;  and  discusses  them  in  a  manner — sober,  perspicuous,  and 
argumentative — ^that  is  highly  adapted  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  rea- 
der. His  method  of  maintaining  his  views  is  quite  unlike  that  which 
is  employed  by  the  opposite  party.  Could  the  anti-millenarians  sustain 
their  theories  by  a  tenth  part  of  the  evidence  with  which  he  demon- 
strates his  principal  positions,  it  would  be  a  formidable  task  to  controvert 
them.  But  founded,  as  their  scheme  is,  on  a  misapprehension  of  the 
hiws  of  interpretation,  and  the  work  of  conjecture  and  hypothesis,  it 
fiills  at  the  first  shock  of  a  critical  assault  There  is  not  one  of  its 
doctrines  that  ean  be  maintained  by  means  that  a  scholar  would  not 
deem  it  discreditable  to  use  on  any  other  subject    Mr.  Winthrt^  cm 
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the  contrary,  interprets  the  Scriptures  according  to  the  established  laws 
of  huiguage,  and  employs  them  in  evincing  his  views  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  they  are  used  by  the  learned  in  the  proof  of  the  other  doctrines 
which  they  teach.  His  arguments  present  a  very  striking  contrast  in 
the  knowledge  they  display  of  the  sacred  word,  and  their  clearness 
and  unanswerableness,  to  the  absurd  errors,  superficial  declamation,  and 
turbid  logic  of  such  writers  as  Mr.  Steele,  Mr.  Beattie,  and  others,  who 
have  lately  assaulted  the  views  he  maintains.  We  recommend  his 
volume  especially  to  the  numerous  members  of  the  churches  who  are 
desirous  of  information  on  the  subject,  and  wish  a  simple,  direct,  and 
effective  statement  of  the  great  teachings  of  the  Scriptures  respect- 
ing it 

10.  The  Christian   Life  a    Fight  of    Faith.      By  Rev.  Herman 
Hooker.    Philadelphia:     H.  Hooker.     1850. 

This  little  volume  is  a  practical  treatise  on  the  difficulties  and  the 
aids  of  a  religious  life.  The  author  exhibits  it  not  as  a  work  of  ease, 
invotving  httle  else  than  a  mere  profession  of  &ith,  and  observance  of 
rites,  but  as  a.  conflict  in  which  strong  foes  of  the  heart  and  the  world 
are  to  be  encountered  and  overcome,  and  not  by  the  unassisted  strength 
of  the  believer,  but  only  by  the  teachings  of  God^s  word,  and  the  power 
of  the  Holy  Spirit 

11.  General  History  of  the  Christian  Reuoion  and  Church. 
From  the  German  of  Dr.  Augustus  Neander.  Translated  from  the 
first ;  revised  and  altered  throughout,  according  to  the  second  edition. 
By  Joseph  Torrey,  Professor  of  Moral  and  Intellectual  Philosophy  in 
the  University  of  Vermont.  Volume  third,  comprising  the  third  and 
fourth  volume  of  the  original.  First  American  Edition.  Boston : 
Crocker  A:  Brewster.     1850. 

The  period  of  nearly  ^ve  centuries,  from  590,  treated  in  this  volume, 
embraces  a  great  number  of  distinguished  persons  and  important  events. 
h  was  in  those  ages  that  the  papacy  made  some  of  its  greatest  strides, 
both  in  superstition  and  the  usurpation  of  power  over  the  church  out  of 
Italy.  It  was  then  that  England  was  Christianized,  and  that  the  last  of 
the  churches  of  the  ten  kingdoms  was  legalized  by  the  state,  that  the 
gospel  was  introduced  into  Germany,  that  Mahomet  arose,  that  his  suc- 
eenors  conquered  a  large  share  of  the  eastern  empire,  that  the  Pope 
became  a  dvil  prince,  and  that  the  schism  took  place  between  the 
faahops  of  Rome  and  Constantinople.  That  was  the  period  of  the 
contests  respecting  image  worship  in  the  east,  and  predestination  and 
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the  mass  in  the  west ;  and  of  the  rise  and  persecution  of  the 
in  Armenia,  and  the  Albigenses  in  France.  Several  of  the  emperon, 
bishops,  and  popes  of  the  period  were  men  of  extraordinary  powers,  and 
exerted,  perhaps,  as  large  an  influence  on  their  contemporaries  and  sue- 
cesBors,  as  any  that  have  followed.  The  volume  presents  a  large  body 
of  minute  information  on  topics  of  interest  that  are  but  slightly  treated 
in  most  other  church  histories. 

12.  ExposrroRT  Lbotures  on  the  Epistlx  to  thx  £pbs8IAK8.  By 
the  Rev.  R.  S.  M'Ghee,  A.M.,  Rector  of  Holywell,  Hants.  New 
York :  R.  Carter  &  Brothers.     1849. 

Instead  of  a  philological  commentary,  in  which  the  writer  simply 
states  the  import  of  the  text,  Mr.  M^Ghee  presents  in  this  work  a  plain, 
full,  and  practical  exhibition  of  all  the  various  topics  of  which  the  epistle 
treats,  and  illustrates  and  confirms  his  views  of  them  by  the  collateral 
passages  of  the  other  parts  of  the  New  Testament  The  lectures,  whidi 
were  originally  preached  to  his  congregation,  are  designed  for  readen 
of  all  classes,  and  may  be  read  with  benefit  by  all  who  seek  a  knowledge 
of  the  great  truths  of  redemption. 

13.  A  Sermon.  Preached  at  the  Ordination  of  Rev.  K  H.  Gredy,  in 
Haverhill,  N.  H.,  Nov.  9, 1849.  By  Rev.  Nathan  Lord,  D.D.,  Presi- 
dent of  Dartmouth  College,  Hanover.    Dartmouth  Press.     1849. 

One  of  the  most  obvious  and  important  duties  to  which  the  ministers 
of  the  gospel  are  called,  is  to  witness  to  the  great  truths  of  Grod,  and 
especially  at  periods  when  they  are  misrepresented  and  denounced. 
They  are  set  not  merely  for  the  communication,  but  for  the  defence  of 
the  gospel,  and  are  forewarned  that  if  they  neglect  it,  they  will  be  held 
responsible  for  the  evils  that  result  from  their  unfidthfulness.  If  we 
are  to  judge,  however,  from  the  course  many  pursue,  they  have  formed 
a  very  different  view  of  their  duty.  They  neither  regard  it  as  incum- 
bent on  them  to  discountenance  and  resist  error,  and  vindicate  the 
fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity  when  assailed  and  calumniated, 
nor  deem  it  of  much  moment  if  the  Christian  system  is  rejected,  and 
another  gospel  substituted  in  its  place.  It  is  treated  as  a  question  of 
party  expedience  and  popularity.  Will  it  obstruct  the  schemes  of 
ambitious  leaders  f  If  so,  the  voice  of  truth  is  silenced ;  the  will  of  God 
C(Hitemned ;  the  well  being  of  the  flocks  conmiitted  to  their  charge,  dis- 
regarded ;  the  wishes  of  some  aspiring  demagogue  exalted  to  supreme 
authority,  and  the  ol^ts  of  an  hour  made  lo  outweigh  the  infinite 
interests  of  a  future  life. 
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Dr.  Lord  does  not  ooncar  in  this  policy,  but  holds  it  to  be  the  duty 
of  those  in  the  sacred  office  to  proclaim  and  vindicate  the  truth  when  it 
is  attacked  by  the  hostile,  and  deserted  by  the  timid ;  and  he  has, 
aceurdingly,  uttered  his  testimony  in  this  Discourse  to  the  great 
doctrine  of  the  cross,  or  Christ's  expiation ;  of  the  church,  or  chosen 
sobjecto  of  salvation ;  of  regeneration  by  the  Spirit  of  God ;  and  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  holy  dead  anterior  to  the  millennium,  in  contradis- 
tinctkm  fix>m  the  false  dbctrines  of  philosophy  and  theology  that  now  pre- 
vail extensively,  and  if  not  cherished,  are  allowed  by  many  who  profess 
mndi  seal  for  the  spread  of  Christianity  and  the  wel&re  of  the  diurch, 
as  unimportant  deviations  from  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints. 
He  oonfbtea  and  rebukes  with  a  just  severity  the  superficial  and  daring 
^Mcnlatists  of  the  (jerman  and  American  schools  who  deny  Christ's 
expuitiofi,  the  Spirit's  influences,  and  other  cardinal  &cts  and  truths ;  and 
ediibit  religion  as  a  mere  naturalism,  and  the  Almighty  as  only  man's 
goaidian  and  benefiictor ;  not  his  monarch,  who  has  attributes  and  rights 
that  require  him  to  enforce  his  laws,  though  it  be  to  the  destruction  of 
those  who  rebel.  We  wish  his  example  may  be  followed  by  other  faith- 
fid  miiiiBters.  Were  those  generally  who  still  hold  the  great  doctrines  of 
the  gospel,  boldly  to  avow  and  maintain  them,  and  denounce  the  false 
syBtems  that  are  substituted  in  their  place,  the  churches  would  be 
shielded  in  a  great  measure  fi'om  the  errors  to  which  they  are  exposed, 
and  put  on  their  guard  against  the  artful  and  unscrupulous  teachers 
who  are  endeavoring  to  betray  them  to  apostasy. 

14.  Mkmoiss  of  Sir  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton,  Baronet,  with 
sefections  from  his  correspondence.  Edited  by  his  son,  Charles 
Buxton,  Esq.    London:    John  Murray.     1848. 

This  is  a  highly  interesting  memorial  of  one  who  parUy  by  his 
peculiar  powers,  and  parUy  by  the  favorable  opportunities  of  the 
period,  rose  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  to  unusual  conspicuity  and 
influence ;  and  exemplifies  in  a  striking  manner  the  mode  in  which  the 
^here  of  one's  life,  and  the  agencies  he  exerts,  sometimes  turn  on  slight 
incidents.  Had  his  birth  occurred  a  few  years  earlier  or  later,  or  had 
half  a  dozen  apparentiy  unimportant  events  been  omitted  from  the 
aeries  that  determined  his  course,  he  would  either  have  acted  in  an 
eventially  diflerent  relation  to  the  public,  or,  perhaps,  been  known 
ody  as  a  private  individual.  He  was  educated  at  Dublin.  After 
leaving  the  university,  he  became  a  partner  in  a  brewery  in  London, 
and  took  for  several  years  a  principal  part  in  its  management.  His 
powen  as  a  speaker,  which  had  been  in  a  degree  unfolded  at  the  Uni- 
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versitj,  became  knovm  to  the  public  by  an  address  at  a  meeting  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor  of  the  capital  in  a  period  of  great  suffering,  and 
immediately  led  to  solicitations  by  Mr.  Wilberforce  and  others  to  take 
an  active  part  in  the  benevolent  undertakings  of  the  period,  and  to 
his  introduction  to  parliament,  that  he  might  advocate  them  on  that 
theatre.     His  first  philanthropic  effort  was  for  the  reformation  of  prisons 
and   an  amelioration  of  the  criminal  laws;    and  the  aid  which  he 
rendered  in  the  accomplishment  of  those  objects,  gave  him  at  once  a 
high  position  with  his  associates,  and  influence  with  the  government 
He  soon  took  the  place  in  a  large  degree  of  Mr.  Wilberforce  as  the 
leading  advocate  of  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  from  1824  exerted 
perhaps  a  more  eflficient  agency  than  any  other,  in  the  achievement  of 
that  great  measure.     He  had  a  principal  share  in  putting  an  end  to  the 
slave-trade,  which  was  long  carried  on  in  \iolation  of  law  at  the  Mau- 
ritius ;  and  it  was  by  his  exertions  that  the  government  was  induced  to 
protect  the  Hottentots  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  from  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  colonists,  and  to  restore  to  them  the  territory  of  which 
they  had  been  unjustly  deprived.     After  twenty  years  devoted  assidu- 
ously to  these  humane  objects,  he,  in  1838,  lost  his  seat  in  parliament^ 
but  not  his  influence  with  the  public  or  the  government.      His  last 
effort  for  the  benefit  of  the  wretched,  was  the  projection  of  the  expedi- 
tion to  the  Niger,  in  the  hope  of  checking  and  finally  extinguishing  the 
slave-trade,  by  treaties  with  the  chiefe,  the  introduction  of  agriculture, 
and  the  promotion  of  commerce.    The  volume  presents  a  history  in  a 
degree  of  each  of  these  great  measures,  the  difficulties  with  which  they 
were  attended,  and  the  means  by  which  they  w^ere  finally  accomplished. 
As  a  token  of  the  estimate  in  which  his  services  were  held  by  the  govern- 
ment, he  was,  after  the  close  of  his  parliamentary  career,  made  a 
baronet     He  was  highly  estimable  in  his  private  relations,  an  inge- 
nuous and  ardent  disciple  of  Christ,  eminently  social,  frank,  generous, 
noble-minded,  and  marked  especially  by  an  inflexible  adherence  to  his  reli- 
gious principles,  a  fearless  advociicy  of  the  right,  and  an  indomitable  reso- 
lution in  pursuing  the  ends  which  he  attempted  to  achieve.    The  evening 
of  his  life,  though  overclouded  in  a  degree  by  the  disappointment  of  his 
hopes  in  respect  to  Africa,  was  yet  cheered  by  many  enjoyments  ;  and 
his  death,  which  took  place  in   1845,  was  calm  and  victorious.     The 
peculiarities  of   his    brilliant    career,   the  beauty   of   many   of   the 
characters  that  are  delineated,  the  ease  and  vivacity  of  the  letters,  the 
great  variety  and  interest  of  the  incidents  that  are  detailed,  and — ^which 
is  of  almost  equal  importance, — the  omission  of  what  is  unessential, 
and  avoidance  of  prolixity,  give  a  charm  to  the  volume,  which  the  bio- 
graphies of  public  men  seldom  possess. 
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HuKOART  AND  Transtlvania,  with  remarks  on  their  condition,  social, 
political,  and  economical.  By  John  Paget,  Esq.  With  numerous 
illastrations.     2  Volumes.     London  :  John  Murray.     1839. 

Hungary,  while  the  principal  theatre  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries  of  the  struggle  between  the  Turks  and  the  nations  of 
Germany,  was  the  object  of  great  interest  to  the  whole  of  Europe,  and 
was  probably  nearly  as  familiarly  known  to  statesmen,  military  com- 
manders, and  the  cultivated  generally,  as  Austria,  Bohemia,  or  Russia. 
At  the  close  of  that  conflict  it  lost  much  of  its  importance,  and  for  a 
hundred  and  fifly  years  has  held  but  a  subordinate  place  in  the  wars 
and  diplomacy  of  Europe. 

The  contest  of  which  it  has  lately  been  the  scene,  has  again  drawn 
to  it  the  eyes  of  the  civilized  world,  and  rendered  a  better  knowledge 
desirable  of  its  geography,-  resources,  inhabitants,  and  institutions. 
These  volumes  furnish  far  more  full  and  satisfactory  information  respect- 
ing it  than  any  other  work  that  we  have  seen.  Mr.  Paget,  who  is  an 
English  gentleman  of  intelligence,  traversed  the  whole  country,  visited 
aU  the  important  cities,  became  acquainted  with  many  of  the  nobles 
and  other  persons  of  distinction ;  visited  them  in  their  families,  joined 
them  in  their  public  amusements,  observed  their  manners,  studied  their 
politics,  and  inquired  into  the  state  of  their  arts.  His  narrative  is  writ- 
ten with  uncommon  ease  and  sprightliness,  and  abounds  with  interesting 
incidents.  His  descriptions  are  minute  and  graphic,  and  impress  the 
reader  with  much  of  the  vividness  of  conception  which  the  presence  of 
the  scenes  themselves  would  produce ;  his  judgments  of  men  and  insti- 
tntioDs  are  candid,  and  his  views  enlightened  and  liberal. 

Hungary  is  not  inferior  perhaps  to  any  portion  of  Europe  of  equal 
extent,  in  the  beauty  of  its  scenery,  the  excellence  of  its  climate,  the 
ridioess  of  its  soil,  and  the  variety  and  value  of  its  products.  It  is 
encircled  by  ranges  of  lofty  mountains.  The  regions  at  their  feet  are 
diversified  by  hills  and  vales,  while  the  central  part,  a  hundred  miles  or 
more  in  width,  and  more  than  two  hundred  in  length,  is  spread  out  in 
a  continuous  steppe  or  plain  much  like  the  prairies  of  our  western  States. 
Several  of  its  rivers,  beside  the  Danube,  are  navigable  by  steamboats. 
It  abounds  in  the  richest  minerals ;  gold,  silver,  copper,  tin,  iron,  lead, 
sod  coaL  The  soil  is  generally  good,  and  much  of  the  southern  part 
inezhauslibly  rich,  and  yields  grain  of  every  description,  flax,  hemp, 
tobacco,  and  wine.  The  vast  plain  which  lies  along  the  Theiss  is,  in  the 
interior,  chiefly  devoted  to  pasturage,  and  sustains  immense  herds  and 

flocks. 

The  population  was  estimated  by  Mr.  Paget,  at  the  period  of  his  visit, 
ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  to  be  about  12,000,000.    It  is  now  supposed 
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to  be  14,000,000,  of  whom  5,000,000  are  Magyus;  1,250,000,  Ger- 
mans ;  2,250,000,  Wallacks ;  and  5,000,000,  Sclavea  of  different  taribes. 
Of  the  remainder,  a  large  part  are  Jews.  The  Magyars,  who  migrated 
from  £a«tera  Asia,  and  conquered  the  country  1000  years  ago,  are  hi 
the  most  cultivated.  Their  institutions  are  in  a  considerable  degree 
liberal.  The  political  power  has  been  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the 
nobles  until  1848,  when  the  right  of  suffrage  was  extended  to  all  classes. 
The  peasants  are  not,  as  some  have  represented,  absolute  serfe,  but 
rather  tenants  of  the  nobles,  who  are  the  landowners.  They  have  a 
legal  right  to  the  occupancy  of  the  soil  which  is  in  their  possesion. 
The  nobles,  at  an  earlier  period  than  the  barons  of  England,  extorted 
from  their  monarch  a  charter  of  rights,  and  have  for  more  than  six 
hundred  years  maintained  a  struggle  for  the  preservation  of  their  liber- 
ties. Their  views  have  become  greatly  liberalized  during  the  last  fifty 
years,  and  the  way  seemed  prepared,  had  they  become  independent,  for 
the  establishment  of  institutions  partaking  largely  of  the  fireedom  and 
equity  of  ours. 

Besides  the  Catholic  and  Greek  churches,  which  are  the  most  nume- 
rous, there  is  a  large  body  both  of  Lutheran  and  Reformed  Protestants. 
The  Catholics  and  Greeks  are  nationalized,  and  their  prelates  have  had 
a  seat  in  the  house  of  magnates  of  the  national  legislature.  The  Pro- 
testants are  merely  tolerated.  Besides  a  large  university  at  the  capital, 
there  are  several  subordinate  ones  in  other  cities,  and  numerous  acade- 
mies belonging  to  the  several  religious  denominations,  and  schools  in 
every  village.  The  population  of  all  classes,  with  few  exceptions,  can 
read. 

Although,  therefore,  they  are  generally  but  litUe  cultivated,  they  yet 
have  all  the  elements  of  a  great  and  powerful  empire,  and  their  success, 
had  they  triumphed  in  their  late  struggle,  would  have  exerted  a  mo- 
mentous influence  on  the  future  condition  of  Europe.  On  the  other 
hand,  their  defeat  and  subjection  again  to  Austrian  domination  is  to 
prove  the  source,  not  improbably,  of  still  more  important  eflfects  to  the 
west  of  Europe,  by  the  augmentation  which  it  yields  to  the  power  of 
Russia.  Austria  is  now  but  a  dependent  on  her,  and  instead  of  a  bar- 
rier, is  converted  into  an  auxiliary,  it  is  to  be  apprehended,  to  the  con- 
quest of  the  Lower  Danube,  and  finally  perhaps  of  Constantinople  and 
the  whole  of  the  western  Turkish  Empire.  No  struggle  for  fireedom 
which  the  world  has  lately  witnessed,  was  fraught  with  more  important 
results  either  to  despotism  or  liberty. 
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Congregational  Ministers  of  Massachusetts,  in  Brattle  Street 
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Seminary.  Reprinted  from  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  for  July, 
1850.  Boston:  Perkins  &  Whipple.  Andover:  W.  F. 
Draper,  1850. 

BY    THE    EDITOR. 

The  theme  selected  for  such  aji  occasion  by  one  occupying 
a  position  like  Professor  Park's,  may  justly  be  supposed  to  be 
regarded  by  him  with  peculiar  interest,  and  the  views  he 
advances  deemed  of  more  than  ordinary  importance.  He 
cannot  be  believed,  in  addressing  such  a  body,  to  be  indifferent 
whether  he  makes  a  favorable  exhibition  of  himself  or  not, 
and  sustains  or  impairs  his  reputation  and  influence.  He 
must  naturally  endeavor  to  produce  not  only  a  good,  but  the 
best  impression.  If  then  the  doctrines  he  advances  are 
novel,  involve  an  essential  deviation  from  the  general  faith  of 
Christians,  and  are  likely  to  meet  with  strenuous  objection,  it 
is  to  be  presumed  that  they  have  at  least  been  maturely  consi- 
dered, that  they  are  sincerely  held,  and  that  he  has  presented 
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them  in  their  least  exceptionable  form,  and  expressed  them  in 
terms  as  little  likely  as  possible  to  excite  alarm,  or  occasion 
animadversion.  If,  therefore,  they  seriously  affect  the  great 
body  of  revealed  truth,  they  may  be  regarded  as  an  exponent 
of  the  general  system  of  religious  thought  which  he  enter- 
tains, and  is  to  endeavor  to  infuse  into  the  minds  of  his 
pupils ;  and  if  they  are  mistaken,  superficial,  contradictious^ 
and  indicate  an  ill-furnished,  or  ill-disciplined  mind,  they  may 
be  taken  as  an  index  of  his  powers  as  a  thinker,  and  his 
attainments  as  a  scholar ;  and  made  the  ground  of  a  judgment 
respecting  the  influence  he  is  likely  to  exert  The  doctrines 
and  spirit  of  this  Discourse  render  it  peculiarly  proper  that  it 
should  be  contemplated  in  these  relations. 

It  is  generally  held  that  there  is  but  one  true  theology,  just 
as  there  is  but  one  true  God,  one  moral  government,  one 
work  of  redemption,  one  system  of  moral  relations  ;  and  in 
natural  things,  one  power  of  gravitation,  one  ratio  oi 
numbers,  and  one  geometry.  Professor  Park's  object  in  this 
Discourse,  however,  is  to  show  that  there  are  two  legitimate 
theologies,  and  to  state  the  dissimilarity  of  their  natures,  and 
describe  their  different  offices.     He  says  : — 

**  There  are  two  forms  of  theology,  of  which  the  two  passages  in  my 
text  are  selected  as  individual  specimens,  the  one  declaring  that  God 
never  repents,  the  other  that  he  does  repent.  For  want  of  a  better 
name,  these  two  forms  may  be  termed,  the  theology  of  the  intellect^  and 
the  theology  of  feeling.  Sometimes^  indeed,  both  the  mind  and  the 
heart  are  suited  by  the  same  modes  of  thought,  but  often  they  require 
dissimilar  methods,  and  the  object  of  the  present  discourse  is,  to  state 
acme  of  the  differences  between  the  theology  of  the  intellect  and  that  of 
feeling,  and  also  some  of  the  influences  which  they  exert  upon  each 
other."— P.  4. 

Theology  is  the  science  which  teaches  the  existence,  attri- 
butes, and  character  of  God,  his  laws,  the  measures  of  his 
government,  and  his  purposes,  the  doctrines  he  has  revealed, 
and  the  duties  he  has  enjoined.  If  then  there  are  two  legiti- 
mate theologies,  there  are  two  legitimate  scientific  views  or 
systems  of  thought  on  these  subjects,  and  systems,  that — ^if 
.they  have   the  natures,  and  fill  the   offices  Professor  Park 
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ascribes  to  them — are  essentially  unlike.  If  the  one  is  suited 
only  to  satisfy  the  intellect,  and  because  of  its  exact  truth, 
and  the  other  only  to  satisfy  the  heart,  and  because  of  the 
omission,  modification,  or  rejection  of  that  truth,  they  must 
be  radically  diverse  from  each  other.  They  must  vary  not 
merely  in  degree,  or  the  number  of  views  in  which  they 
contemplate  God  and  his  government,  but  in  the  nature  of 
the  exhibitions  they  present  of  them.  Nothing  else  can  be  a 
ground  of  the  different  offices  they  are  said  to  fill,  and  the 
influences  they  are  supposed  to  exert.  Nothing  else  can  be  a 
reason  for  distinguishing  them.  The  God  then  of  the  one 
must  in  being,  attributes,  and  acts,  be  essentially  unlike  the 
God  of  the  other ;  and  the  laws,  measures  of  government, 
purposes,  doctrines,  and  duties  of  the  one,  in  important 
respects,  different  from  those  of  the  other. 

The  proposition  he  attempts  to  establish  thus  bears  on  its 
&ce  the  marks  of  gross  error  and  self-contradiction,  and  is 
fraught  with  the  subversion  of  the  whole  system  of  revealed 
truth.  If  the  Jehovah  of  the  intellect  is  the  true  Jehovah, 
and  yet  is  a  different  entity,  or  a  being  of  different  attributes 
and  acts,  from  the  Jehovah  of  the  heart,  then  the  Jehovah  of 
the  heart  who  is  the  object  of  awe,  love,  trust,  and  homage, 
is  not  the  true  Jehovah.  If  the  Divine  laws,  doctrines,  and 
dispensations,  contemplated  by  the  intellect,  are  true,  and  yet 
are  essentially  different  from  those  which  are  contemplated 
by  the  heart  as  divine,  then  those  which  are  contemplated 
by  the  heart  are  not  truly  God's  dispensations  and  laws.  The 
Saviour  whom  the  heart  adores  and  loves  is  not  the  real 
Saviour ;  the  work  of  redemption  which  it  approves,  and  on 
which  it  founds  its  hopes  of  eternal  life,  is  not  the  real  work 
of  redemption ;  and  the  salvation  which  it  expects,  and  in 
which  it  rejoices,  is  not  the  real  salvation.  The  doctrine  he 
proposes  to  demonstrate  is  thus  a  bald  and  repulsive  solecism, 
proceeding  on  the  assumption  that  the  intellect  and  heart 
are  in  religion  in  antagonism  ;  and  that  there  are  accordingly 
two  different  and  antagonistic  Christianities ;  one  which  God 
has  instituted,  which  is  true,  but  is  not  suited  to  the  heart ; 
another  which  is  devised  by  the  heart,  but  is  not  suited  to  the 
intellect ;  and  that  it  is  the  latter  that  is  the  means  of  exciting 
the  religious  affections ;  while  that  which  God  has  revealed  is 
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unfitted  for  that  office.  Piety  is  consequently  wholly  severed 
from  the  knowledge  of  God.  The  being  who  is  loved  and 
worshipped,  is  but  a  creature  of  the  feelings ;  and  all  experi- 
mental religion  is  thence  of  necessity  a  delusion.  If  that  is 
denied,  and  it  is  held  on  the  other  hand,  that  such  exercises  of 
feeling  are,  nevertheless,  a  genuine  religious  and  the  only 
religious  experience  that  is  possible,  it  then,  at  least,  follows 
that  the  dislike  and  rejection  of  God  and  his  government, 
contemplated  according  to  truth,  is  an  indispensable  condition 
of  piety,  and.  therefore,  that  all  religious  feeling  is  necessarily 
false  and  without  virtue. 

If  this  is  not  adapted  to  make  a  favorable  impression  of 
Professor  Park's  principles  or  intellect,  we  are  sorry  to  say 
its  effect  is  not  likely  to  be  diminished  by  the  mode  in  which 
he  endeavors  to  demonstrate  his  doctrine.  As  we  proceed  in 
the  discussion,  the  most  ample  evidence  will  appear  that  this 
is  the  scheme  he  endeavors  to  maintain ;  that  he  holds  that 
the  truth  which  God  has  revealed  is  not  adapted  to  awaken 
pious  feeling,  but  is  instinctively  repelled  by  the  "  healthy 
affections ;"  that  it  is  the  office  of  the  heart  to  suggest  and 
frame  an  antagonistic  theology  for  the  excitement  of  its  love, 
adoration,  and  trust ;  that  the  instincts,  tastes,  and  disposi- 
tions of  the  mind,  are  the  proper  criteria  of  a  theology,  not 
the  truths  God  has  revealed  the  proper  criteria  of  those 
dispositions  and  affections;  and,  consequently,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  all  true  piety  is  the  work  of  man  in  alienation 
from  God,  and  on  the  other,  that  the  religion  God  has  insti- 
tuted is  necessarily  impracticable,  and  without  virtue. 

His  views  of  the  theology  of  the  intellect  are  seen  from  the 
following  passage : — 

"  What  then  are  some  of  the  differences  between  these  two  kinds  of 
representation  ? 

"^  The  theology  of  the  intellect  conforms  to  the  laws,  subserves  the  wants, 
and  secures  the  approval  of  our  intuitive  and  deductive  powers.  It 
includes  the  decisions  of  the  judgment,  of  the  perceptive  part  of 
conscience  and  taste — indeed,  of  all  the  faculties  which  are  essential  to 
the  reasoning  process.  It  is  the  theology  of  speculation,  and,  therefore, 
comprehends  the  truth  just  as  it  is,  unraodi6ed  by  the  exciteroentB  of 
feeling.    It  is  received  as  accurate^  not  in  its  spirit  only^  hut  m  its 
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litter  aUo,  Of  course,  it  demands  evidence,  either  internal  or  extra- 
neous, for  all  its  propositions.  Those  propositions,  whether  or  not  they 
be  inferences  from  antecedent,  are  well  fitted  to  be  premises  for  subse- 
quent trains  of  proof.  This  intellectual  theology,  therefore,  prefers 
general  to  individual  statements,  the  abstract  to  the  concrete,  the  literal 
to  the  figurative.  In  the  creed  of  a  Trinitarian,  it  affirms  that  he  who 
united  in  his  person  a  human  body,  a  human  soul,  and  a  divine  spirit, 
expired  on  the  cross,  but  it  does  not  originate  the  phrase  that  his  soul 
expired,  nor  that  Ood^  the  mighty  Maker,  died ;  [and  because  those 
proposidons  are  not  true.]  Its  aim  is  not  to  be  impressive^  but  intelli- 
gible and  defensible.  Hence,  it  insists  on  the  nice  proportions  of 
doctrine,  and  on  preciseness  both  of  thought  and  style.  Its  words  ai*e 
80  exactly  defined,  its  adjustments  are  so  accurate,  that  no  caviller  can 
detect  an  ambiq^uous,  mystical,  or  incoherent  sentence.  It  is,  therefore, 
in  entire  harmony  with  itself,  abhorring  a  contradiction,  as  nature 
abhors  a  vacuum." — P.  4. 

The  characteristic  of  this  theology  thus  is,  that  it  compre- 
hends and  expresses  "the  truth, ^*m5/  as  it  is ;"  and,  of  course, 
that  truth,  though  Professor  P.  does  not  directly  state  it, 
which  God  reveals  in  his  word  and  manifests  in  his  works. 
It  is  "  accurate,  not  in  spirit  only,  but  in  the  letter  also,"  and 
is  supported  by  "  evidence"  that  "  conforms  to  the  laws,  sub- 
serves the  wants,  and  secures  the  approval  of  our  intuitive 
and  deductive  powers."  It  is  precisely  the  system  of  truth, 
therefore,  which  God  has  communicated  for  our  instruction 
and  guidance,  and  which,  accordingly,  sanctioned  by  his 
aathority,  has  the  most  unexceptionable  and  absolute  title  to 
our  faith  and  submission. 

This  theology,  he  avers,  however,  is  not  suited  to  the  heart. 

"  It  is  adapted  to  the  soul  in  her  inquisitive  moods,  but  fails  to  satisfy 

her  in  her  craving  for  excitement As  it  avoids  the  dashes  of 

an  imaginative  style,  as  it  qualifies  and  subdues  the  remark  which  the 
passions  would  make  still  more  intense,  it  seems  dry,  tame  to  the  mass 
of  men.  It  awakens  but  little  interest  in  favor  of  its  old  arrangements ; 
its  new  distinctions  are  easily  introduced  to  be  as  speedily  forgotten. 
As  we  might  infer,  it  is  suited,  not  for  eloquent  appeals,  but  for  calm 
eootroversiai  treatises  and  bodies  of  divinity." — P.  5. 

He  speaks,  also,  of  the  *'  dissonance  of  pious  feeling  with 
the  mere  generalities  of  speculation,"  p.  28 ;   and  employs 
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other  expressions  to  indicate  that  the  theology  of  truth  is 
unacceptable  to  the  feelings. 

It  is  thus,  he  represents,  wholly  unsuited  io  the  wants  of  our 
moral  nature.  It  is  adapted  to  the  soul  in  her  inquiries  after 
knowledge,  but  fails  to  satisfy  her  craving  for  excitement ; 
that  is,  to  awaken  her  to  emotion,  and  excite  her  to  strong 
feeling.  It  makes  no  powerful  impression  on  the  affections. 
It  enkindles  no  awe,  love,  trust,  or  joy.  "  It  is  not  suited  to 
eloquent  appeals."  It  is  in  "dissonance  with  pious  feeling;" 
and  the  reason  lies  in  its  nature,  not  in  the  mode  in  which  it 
is  presented.  It  is  because  it  is  the  truth,  and  expressed  with- 
out disguise  in  a  demonstrative  manner;  not  because  it  is 
exhibited  without  caricature,  without  exaggeration,  or  with- 
out metaphor.  If  it  were  not  its  truth  that  renders  it  uninflu- 
ential  and  unsatisfactory  to  the  heart — if  the  views  it  presents 
were  the  same  as  those  embodied  in  the  theology  of  feeling — 
then  it  would  not  be  a  different  theology,  but  the  same,  with 
no  other  difference  than  the  mode  in  which  it  is  exhibited.  If 
it  is  to  the  truth  which  it  expresses  that  the  theology  of  feeling 
owes  its  power  over  the  heart,  and  that  truth  is  identically 
the  same  with  that  which  is  embodied  in  the  theology  of  the 
intellect,  then  they  not  only  are  not  different  theologies,  but 
they  furnish  no  reason  for  the  opposite  impressions  which  he 
ascribes  to  them. 

His  representation,  therefore,  is  of  no  ordinary  significance. 
It  is  an  indictment  of  the  truth,  the  simple,  pure,  demon- 
strable truth  which  God  has  revealed,  as  unadapted  to  interest 
the  heart  and  move  it  to  holy  affection,  and  insusceptible  of 
being  made  the  instrument  of  a  determining  influence  on  it. 
It  is  the  opposite,  therefore,  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures, 
that  the  truth  is  the  means  by  which  the  Spirit  sanctifies  the 
mind  and  excites  it  to  love,  joy,  trust,  thankfulness,  submission, 
zeal,  and  other  holy  affections.  It  teaches  that  it  is  not  God 
contemplated  in  his  true  character,  that  is  the  object  of  pious 
regard  ;  that  it  is  not  Christ  in  his  true  nature  and  offices  as 
Redeemer  that  is  the  object  of  faith  and  love  ;  and  that  it  is 
not  the  great  facts  and  truths  of  his  redemptive  work  that 
inspire  the  holy  affections  which  the  sanctified  exercise.  It 
implies,  therefore,  that  the  affections  towards  God,  Christ,  and 
the  work  of  redemption  that  distinguish  the  pious,  have  their 
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ground  in  untrue  views,  and  instead,  therefore,  of  being  vir- 
tuous, are  mistaken  and  evil.  They  are  a  homage  of  error,  a 
love,  adoration,  trust,  and  worship  of  an  imaginary  and  false 
God,  in  place  of  the  true. 

As  the  two  theologies  differ  from  each  other  and  are  con- 
trasts, the  characteristics  of  that  of  the  intellect — a  revelation 
from  God,  truth,  harmony  with  reason,  demonstrableness, 
precision, — ^are  not  traits  of  the  theology  of  the  heart.  Instead, 
that  is  marked  by  the  opposite  characteristics.  It  is  devised 
or  suggested  by  the  feelings,  in  place  of  being  revealed  by  God ; 
it  is  a  misrepresentation,  instead  of  a  statement  of  truth ;  it  is 
vague,  exaggerated,  and  without  evidence,  instead  of  clear, 
accurate,  and  indubitable ;  and  such  it  is  accordingly  exhi- 
bited in  the  delineation  he  gives  of  it. 

"  In  some  respects,  but  not  in  all,  the  theology  of  feeling  differs  from 
that  of  intellect.  It  is  the  form  of  belief  which  is  suggested  bt  and 
ADAPTED  TO  the  wauts  of  the  well-trained  heart.  It  is  embraced  as 
involviog  the  substance  of  truths  although  when  literally  interpreted 

it  MAT  or  MAY  NOT  BE  TRUE." — P.  5. 

It  is  of  course  to  be  interpreted  literally,  if  the  terms  in 
which  it  is  expressed  are  used  literally.  It  is  only  on  condi- 
tion that  a  share  of  the  language  in  which  it  is  embodied  is 
employed  by  a  trope,  that  it  is  to  that  extent  to  be  interpreted 
as  tropical.  His  description  indicates  accordingly,  that  al- 
though it  is  embraced  as  involving  the  substance  of  truth,  yet 
when  justly  interpreted,  it  may  be  wholly  devoid  of  that  ele- 
ment. If,  however,  it  is  not  expressed  absolutely  in  literal, 
but  in  a  measure  in  figurative  language,  and  is  interpreted 
according  to  its  nature,  it  will  not  follow  from  such  an  inter- 
pretation that  it  is  true ;  inasmuch  as  tropical  language,  as 
well  as  literal,  may  be  employed  in  the  expression  of  error. 
By  his  own  representation,  thus,  though  embraced  as  involving 
the  substance  of  truth,  it  may  when  properly  explained,  be 
wholly  false.  Yet  this  statement  still  needs  explanation. 
What  is  meant  by  the  substance  of  truth  in  a  proposition  that 
is  admitted  to  be  false  ?  Is  it  that  the  subject  of  the  affirma- 
tion is  a  reality,  though  that  which  is  predicated  of  it  is  false  ? 
If  God  is  the  subject  of  the  proposition,  is  the  proposition  con- 
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sidered  as  involving  the  substance  of  truth,  on  the  ground 
that  God  is  a  real  existence,  although  that  which  is  affirmed 
of  him — suppose  it  to  be,  for  example,  that  he  does  not  exist, 
or  that  he  is  not  the  author  of  the  revelation  ascribed  to  him 
in  the  Scriptures,  or  that  he  is  not  the  moral  ruler  of  the 
world — is  false  ?  What  else  can  it  be  ?  We  see  not  what 
other  meaning  can  be  assigned  to  it.  And  if  that  is  its  im- 
port, how  much  does  it  add  to  the  value  of  the  theology  of  the 
heart,  that  it  treats  of  Jehovah  and  other  real  verities,  though 
it  totally  misrepresents  them  ?     He  proceeds — 

"  It  studies  not  the  exact  proportions  of  doctrine,  but  gives  especial 
prominence  to  those  features  of  it  which  are  and  ought  to  be  most  grate- 
fal  to  the  sensibilities.  It  insists  not  on  dialectical  argument,  but  receives 
whatever  the  healthy  affections  craved — P.  5. 

But  how  is  it  to  be  decided  that  the  affections  that  "  crave" 
this  theology  are  "  healthy  ?"  It  is  no  favorable  mark  of  them 
that  they  embrace  that  as  substantially  true,  which,  when 
properly  interpreted,  may  be  wholly  false.  By  what  test  is 
the  heart  to  ascertain  that  its  affections  are  "  healthy,"  and 
"ought"  to  be  gratified  by  this  theology?  It  disapproves, 
according  to  Professor  P.,  and  repels  the  guidance  of  the  intel- 
lect. It  dislikes  the  truth  God  has  revealed  in  his  word  pre- 
sented in  its  purity,  certainty,  and  the  power  of  unquestionable 
evidence.  It  must  of  necessity,  therefore,  be  its  own  law  and 
judge,  and  regard  all  the  sensibilities  and  affections  with 
which  it  is  animated  as  "  healthy."  It  is  thus  invested  with 
an  absolute  mastery  over  its  own  obligations ;  is  constituted 
its  own  arbiter  ;  and  generates  a  theology  which  assumes,  that 
its  sensibilities  and  affections,  though  in  direct  antagonism  to 
God,  are  legitimate  and  holy.  He  uses  many  expressions  of 
much  the  same  import. 

"  It  is  satisfied  with  vague,  indefinite  representations.  It  is  too  buoy- 
ant, too  earnest  for  a  moral  result,  to  compress  itself  into  sharply  drawn 
angles.  ....  It  is  often  the  more  forceful  because  of  the  looseness 

of  its  style,  herein  being  the   hiding  of  its  power Of  course 

the  theology  of  feeling  aims  to  be  impressive,  whether  it  be  or  not 
minutely  accurate.  Oftxin  it  bursts  away  from  dogmatic  restraints,  forces 
its  passage  through  or  over  rules  of  logic,  and  presses  forward  to  expend 
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ilKif  first  and  foremost  in  affecting  the  sensibilities.  For  this  end,  instead 
of  being  comprehensive,  it  is  elastic ;  avoiding  monotony,  it  is  ever  per- 
tinent to  the  occasion ;  it  brings  out  into  bold  relief,  now  one  feature  of 
a  doctrine,  and  then  a  different  feature,  and  assumes  as  great  a  variety 

of  shapes  as  the  wants  of  the  heart  are  various It  assumes  these 

discordant  forms,  so  as  to  meet  the  affections  in  their  conflicting  moods. 
Its  aim  is  not  to  facilitate  the  inferences  of  logic,  but  to  arrest  attention^ 
to  grapple  with  the  wai/ward  desires,  to  satisfy  the  workings  of  the 
heart.  In  order  to  reach  all  the  hiding-places  of  emotion,  it  now  and 
then  strains  a  word  to  its  utmost  significancy,  even  into  a  variance  with 
some  other  phrase,  and  a  disproportion  with  the  remaining  parts  of  the 
system." — Pp.  6,  7. 

**  The  free  theology  of  the  feelings  is  ill  fitted  for  didactic  or  contro- 
versial treatises,  or  doctrinal  standards.  '  Martin  Luther,  the  church 
fidhers,  who  used  it  so  often,  became  thereby  unsafe  polemics.  Any- 
thing, everything,  can  be  proved  from  them  ;  for  they  were  for  ever  indit- 
ii^  sentences  congenial  with  an  excited  heart,  hwl  false  as  expressions  of 
deliberate  opinion.  But  this  emotive  theology  is  adapted  to  the  persua- 
sive sermon,  to  the  pleadings  of  the  liturgy,  or  the  songs  of  Zion.  By 
DO  means  can  it  be  termed  mere  poetry,  in  the  sense  of  a  playful  fiction. 
It  b  no  play,  but  solemn  earnestness.  It  is  no  mere  fiction,  but  an 
outpouring  of  sentiments  too  deep,  or  too  mellow,  or  too  impetuous  to 
be  suited  with  the  stiff  lanijuage  of  the  intellect  Neither  can  its  words 
be  called  merely  figurative,  in  the  sense  of  arbitrary  or  unsubstantial. 
They  are  the  earliest,  and  if  one  may  use  a  comparison  [which  he,  how- 
ever neglects  to  employ],  the  most  natural  utterances  of  a  soul  instinct 
with  religious  life." — P.  8. 

All  this  emphatically  shows,  that  in  his  estimate  it  is  a  real 
theology,  distinct  and  different  from  that  of  the  intellect,  which 
God  has  revealed.  It  is  not  a  mere  mode  of  expression ;  it  is 
Dot  a  mere  poetic  exemplification  of  trutljs  presented  didac- 
tically and  historically  in  the  Scriptures ;  it  is  not  a  mere 
exhibition  of  fictitious  feeling,  but  is  an  outpouring  of  "  senti- 
ments" that  are  genuine,  deep,  and  impetuous,  and  constitute 
the  religion  of  the  heart. 

"They" — those  utterances — "  are  forms  of  language  which  circumscribe 
a  doctrine,  a  substance,  which,  fashioned  as  it  may  be,  the  intellect  grasps 
and  holds  fast ;  a  substance  which  arrests  the  more  attention  and  pr&- 
longs  the  deeper  interest,  by  the  figures  which  bound  it  This  form  of 
theology,  then,  is  i»i  from  being  fitly  represented  by  the  term  imagina- 
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tive,  stall  further  by  the  term  fanciful,  and  farther  yet  by  the  word  capri- 
cious. It  goes  deeper ;  it  is  the  theology  both  of  and  for  our  sensitive 
nature ;  of  and  for  the  normal  emotion,  affection,  passion.  It  may  be 
called  poetry,  however,  if  this  word  is  used,  as  it  should  be,  to  include 
the  constitutional  developments  of  a  heart  moved  to  its  depths  hj 
the  truth."— Pp.  7,  8. 

But  how  is  this  last  expression  to  be  reconciled  with  his 
representation,  that  it  is  a  theology  wholly  different  from  and 
antagonistic  to  that  of  the  intellect  ?  He  speaks  here,  also,  as 
though  the  truth  were  something  separate  from  his  poetic 
theology.  His  theory  is,  not  that  the  truth  in  its  purity  and 
simplicity  as  it  is  revealed  by  God,  and  contemplated  by  the 
intellect,  first  impresses  the  heart,  and  arouses  it  to  ardent 
emotion ;  and  that  then  the  heart  under  that  intelligent  excite- 
ment generates  the  theology  of  the  feelings,  in  order  to  sustain 
and  give  expression  to  the  affections,  with  which  the  truth 
presented  by  the  intellect  had  inspired  it.  Instead,  his  repre- 
sentation is,  that  the  truth  as  revealed  by  God,  and  contem- 
plated by  the  intellect,  is  not  only  unsuited  to  move  the 
heart  to  holy  affections,  but  is  absolutely  displeasing  to  it 
and  repellent.  By  "  the  truth,"  then,  with  which  "  the  heart 
is  moved  to  its  depths,"  he  means  this  **  theology"  itself,  which  is 
"of  and  for  our  sensitive  nature ;"  and  his  proposition  accord- 
ingly is,  that  this  theology  "  may  be  called  poetry,"  if  "  the 
word  is  used  to  include  the  constitutional  developments  of  a  heart 
moved  to  its  depths"  by  this  theology.  But  why  is  this  theology 
to  be  called  poetry,  if  the  word  poetry  is  used  to  include  the 
developments  of  a  heart  moved  by  it  to  its  depths  ?  that  is, 
is  used,  not  "  as  it  should  be,"  but  improperly  and  absurdly  to 
denote  the  effects  it  produces.  Poetry  does  not  consist  in 
any  degree  in  the  influences  it  exerts,  or  the  effects  to  which 
it  gives  birth.  It  is  not  poetry  because  it  produces  the  effects 
that  spring  from  it,  but  it  produces  its  effects,  because  it  is 
poetry.  The  amount  of  his  statement  then  is, — if  the  word 
poetry  is  absurdly  used  to  denote  the  effects  this  theology 
excites  in  the  heart,  then  it  may  also  be  used  to  denote  this 
theology  itself  which  excites  those  effects!  What  a  brilliant 
display  of  his  discriminative  powers!  What  adroitness  in 
settling  an  intricate  question !  And  what  a  happy  exemplifica- 
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tion  of  the  superiority  of  his  method  of  treating  subjects,  over 
that  of  the  stiff  accuracy  of  the  logician !  He  has  in  this,  as 
in  a  score  of  other  passages,  lost  himself  in  a  cloud  of  glitter- 
ing words  and  contradictious  conceptions;  and  shown  himself 
to  be  superficial,  in  place  of  exhibiting  the  subtlety  and  lofti- 
ness of  a  genius,  and  uttered  nonsense  instead  of  poetry. 

^  And  as  in  its  essence  it  is  poetical,  with  this  meaning  of  the  epithet, 
80  it  avails  itself  of  a  poetic  license,  and  indulges  in  a  style  of  remark, 
which,  for  sober  prose,  would  be  unbecoming,  or  even  when  associated  in 
certain  ways,  irreverent.  All  warm  affection,  be  it  love  or  hatred,  over- 
leaps at  times  the  proprieties  of  the  didactic  style It  is  the  very 

nature  of  a  theology  framed  for  enkindling  the  imagination,  and  thereby 
incoming  the  heart,  to  pour  itself  out  when  a  striking  emergency  calls 
Snt  them,  in  words  that  burn — words  that  excite  no  congenial  glow  in 
tedinical  students,  viewing  all  truth  in  its  dry  light,  and  disdaining  all 
figores  which  would  offend  the  decorum  of  a  philosophical  or  didactic 
ityle,  but  words  which  wake  the  deepest  sympathies  of  quick-moving, 
wide-hearted,  many-sided  men,  who  look  through  a  superficial  impro- 
piiety,  and  discern  under  it  a  truth  which  the  nice  language  of  prose  is 
too  frail  to  carr}'  into  the  heart,  and  breaks  down  in  the  attempt" — P.  9. 

We  might  add  other  passages  of  the  like  import,  but  these 
are  sufficient  to  show  that  he  regards  this  theology  as  essen- 
tially different  from  that  of  the  intellect ;  that  he  exhibits  the 
heart  as  framing  it  for  its  own  satisfaction,  and  making  it  the 
expression  of  its  natural  instincts  and  feelings ;  and  that  he 
represents  its  vagueness,  antagonism  to  the  truth,  and  self- 
contradiction,  as  merits  instead  of  defects,  and  the  ground  of 
its  adaptation  to  satisfy  the  sensibilities.  Instead,  therefore, 
of  deserving  the  high  commendations  he  bestows  on  it,  it  is, 
by  his  own  showing,  wholly  false,  and  must  be  injurious  and 
offensive  to  God  in  the  utmost  degree,  and  unsanctifying, 
deceptive,  and  mischievous  to  men. 

But  the  whole  of  the  assumptions  on  which  he  founds  this 
extraordinary  doctrine  are  the  merest  fictions,  at  war  with  the 
word  of  God,  and  contradicted  by  universal  experience. 

It  is  not  a  fact,  as  he  asserts,  that  truth  expressed  with 
directness,  simplicity,  and  logical  precision,  is  not  suited  to 
afiect  the  heart  and  move  its  holy  affections,  and  to  intensity- 
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No  proposition  cquld  have  been  advanced  by  him  more  mis- 
taken and  preposterous.  So  far  from  it,  naked  facts,  simple, 
clear,  and  indisputable  truths,  great  and  directly  apprehended 
realities,  are  adapted  in  a  much  higher  measure  than  any  mere 
vague  and  fanciful  conceptions,  to  impress  the  sensibilities,  and 
give  birth  to  strong  emotions  and  affections :  and  it  is  by  them 
that  all  the  highest  and  noblest  forms  of  feeling,  all  the  deepest 
movements  of  the  passions,  are  called  into  exercise.  Of  this 
every  one  must  be  too  conscious  to  need  that  it  should  be 
formally  demonstrated.  What  are  the  conditions  in  life  in 
which  the  feelings  of  men  are  most  powerfully  excited  ?  Are 
they  not  those  in  which  events  take  place  that  most  directly 
and  intimately  touch  their  well-being;  when  prosperity  or 
misfortune,  the  reception  or  the  loss  of  blessings,  suffering  or 
relief  from  it,  are  genuine  and  naked  realities  to  them ;  when 
illnesses  harass  and  exhaust  them ;  when  calamities  strike 
from  their  hands  the  possessions  they  have  toiled  to  accumu- 
late ;  when  difficulties  and  disasters  obstruct  their  favorite 
schemes ;  and  when  death  snatches  from  them  their  dearest 
friends  ?  And  are  not  the  anxieties,  the  fears,  the  griefs,  the 
agonies  of  those  periods ;  or  if  they  are  seasons  of  prosperity 
and  happiness,  are  not  the  joys,  the  gratitude,  the  exultation 
that  possess  and  transport  them,  occasioned  by  those  adverse 
or  grateful  events  contemplated  as  they  are  ?  When  stripped 
of  their  wealth  by  sudden  catastrophes,  reduced  to  dependence 
and  want,  and  involved  in  hopeless  enthralment,  are  the 
alarms,  the  agitations,  the  griefs,  the  despair  with  which  they 
are  overwhelmed,  the  result,  not  of  those  evils  themselves, 
but  only  of  a  fanciful  exaggeration  of  them,  or  a  poetic  con- 
ception of  misfortunes  of  a  different  kind  ?  Is  the  heart  in 
such  conditions  so  stoical  as  to  remain  unmoved,  unless  the 
imagination  interposes,  and  gives  the  evils  that  are  felt  an 
artificial  form  and  color,  or  swells  their  dimensions  beyond  the 
limits  of  truth  ?  Are  the  woes  and  the  tears  of  the  widow 
and  orphan  prompted — not  by  the  bereavements  that  have 
befallen  them,  but  by  mere  artificial  views  of  them,  or  fictions 
of  calamities  of  a  different  nature  ?  It  is  not  necessary  to  give 
a  formal  answer  to  thpse  questions.  The  consciousness  of 
every  one  who  has  a  heart  in  his  bosom  will  repel  Professor 
Park's  theory  as  an  absurd  misrepresentation  of  our  nature, 
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the  work  of  a  superficial  speculatist,  rather  than  of  a  keen  and 
philosophic  observer  of  the  workings  of  the  emotions  and  pas- 
sions. It  is  the  real,  not  the  imaginary  world  that  is  the 
scene  of  the  genuine  joys  and  sorrows  of  life.  It  is  the  sober 
realities  of  life,  not  caricatures  of  them,  or  poetic  fictions,  that 
are  the  causes  of  those  joys  and  sorrows. 

As  they  are  the  actual  conditions  and  occurrences  of  life, 
contemplated  as  they  are,  that  make  the  profoundest  impres- 
sions on  the  heart,  and  excite  its  most  vivid  affections;  so 
when  those  conditions  and  events  are  presented  to  the  mind 
through  the  medium  of  language,  the  delineations  and  state- 
ments that  are  the  most  exactly  accordant  with  fact,  the  most 
simple  and  direct,  are  the  most  impressive  and  influential,  and 
exert  a  power  over  the  sensibilities  of  readers  and  hearers 
most  like  that  which  the  events  themselves  exert  on  those  who 
experience  them.     Descriptions,  recitals,  narratives,  expres- 
sions of  sentiment,  utterances  of  joy  and  sorrow,  are  effective 
just  in  proportion  as  they  are  exact  exhibitions  of  that  which 
they  are  intended  to  present ;  while  they  lose  their  adaptation 
to  interest  and  aflfect,  just  in  the  measure  that  they  are  cir- 
cuitous, vague,  turgid,  or  bombastic.     Fictions   themselves, 
also,  if  influential,  owe  all  their  power  over  the  affections,  not 
to  their  being  fictions,  but  to  their  exhibition  of  the  actors  and 
acts,  the  catastrophes  and  passions  which  they  describe  in 
such  an  accordance  with  nature  that  readers  and   hearers 
regard  them,  for  the  moment,  as  realities.     The  characteristic, 
accordingly,  of  the  best  writers  is,  that  they  present  persons 
and  things  in  their  genuine  forms  and  attitudes,  and  utter 
sentiments  and  portray  feelings  that  are  universally  recognised 
as  natural  to  men  in  such  conditions.     Thus  the  charm  of 
Homer's  and  Shakspeare's  fictions,  lies  chiefly  in  the  truth  of 
the  delineations  which  they  present  of  men  in  the  circum- 
stances in  which  they  exhibit  them.     But  this  great  law  of 
the  mind  is  nowhere  more  impressively  exemplified  than  in 
the  Sacred  Scriptures.     The  most  touching  of  their  narra- 
tives are  such  as  those  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  Rebecca,  Jacob, 
Rachel,  Joseph,  and  Ruth,  that  are  confined  to  the  mere  state- 
ment of  facts  expressed  with  the  greatest  directness  and  sim- 
[dicity.     They  are  not  peculiarly  figurative.     Their  power 
lies  in  the  naturalness  and  interest  of  the  conditions  and  inci- 
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dents  which  they  describe,  and  the  genuineness  and  depth  of 
the  feelings  and  passions  which  ^  they  portray.  Had  they 
deviated  from  what  every  one  recognises  as  appropriate  to 
our  nature — had  they  been  overloaded  with  vague  or  exagge- 
rating epithets,  disfigured  by  bombast,  or  debased  by  false 
sentiment,  they  would  lose  their  power  over  our  sympathies, 
and  be  regarded  with  indifierence  or  disgust. 

But  this  superior  adaptedness  of  truth  and  fact  above  fic- 
tion to  affect  the  heart,  is  as  obvious  and  indisputable  in  reli- 
gion, as  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life.  What  representation 
can  be  more  false  and  injurious  to  God,  or  unjust  and  reproach- 
ful to  his  children,  than  Professor  Park's  doctrine,  that  con- 
templated as  he  is  in  his  being,  attributes,  and  relations,  the 
revelation  he  has  made  of  himself,  his  laws,  and  the  measures 
of  his  government,  he  is  not  suited  to  affect  the  hearts  of  his 
children  and  move  them  to  holy  affections !  That  the  truth 
in  respect  to  him,  stated  directly,  and  with  simplicity  and 
precision,  is  not  adapted  to  touch  their  sensibilities ;  but  firom 
its  stiffness,  abstractness,  and  logical  accuracy,  necessarily 
leaves  them  unmoved  ;  and  that  he  cannot  become  the  object 
of  strong  and  fervid  afiection,  unless  contemplated  in  some 
false  relation,  or  invested  with  an  exaggerated  and  fictitious 
character !  It  is  an  assertion  that  he  is  not,  in  fact,  a  proper 
object  of  our  love  and  trust ;  that  he  is  not  only  devoid  of 
attractiveness,  but  positively  distasteful  to  the  sanctified  mind ; 
and  that  he  needs  to  be  disguised,  and  conceived  as  a  different 
being,  in  order  that  he  may  command  the  reverence,  the 
delight,  and  the  adoration  of  true  worshippers.  Can  a  more 
dreadful  impeachment  be  uttered  of  his  perfections  ?  Can  a 
more  offensive  misrepresentation  be  devised  of  the  sentiments 
with  which  his  children  regard  him  ? 

It  is  an  accusation  of  his  law  also,  and  the  whole  system  of 
his  administration  founded  on  it,  as  altogether  unjust :  for  he 
presents  himself  to  us,  in  his  law,  as  being  what  he  is,  and 
requires  us  to  recognise  and  obey  him  as  such.  We  are  caUed 
to  acknowledge  and  honor  him  as  Jehovah,  the  self-existent, 
eternal,  and  almighty,  the  creator  and  upholder  of  all,  our 
benefactor  and  ruler,  infinitely  just,  wise,  and  good.  If,  then, 
he  is  not  a  proper  object  of  such  a  regard  ;  if  our  holy  aflec- 
tions  are  from  their  nature  incapable  of  being  excited  by  him ; 
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if  from  the  very  genius  of  holy  love,  awe,  trust,  and  adoration, 
he  is  necessarily  repellent  to  us,  then  his  law,  enjoining  the 
exercise  towards  him  of  such  affections,  is  totally  unjust.  He 
has  asked  a  homage  of  which  he  is  not  the  proper  object,  and 
to  which  he  has  no  title. 

It  is  a  like  impeachment  also  of  Christ,  and  his  whole  work 
of  redemption ;  for  it  is  made  a  condition  of  our  salvation, 
that  we  receive  and  trust  in  him  according  to  his  nature, 
offices,  and  work,  as  God-man,  mediator,  who  made  expiation 
for  us  by  his  death,  who  rose  for  our  justification,  and  who  is 
to  raise  and  reign  over  us  for  ever.  If  then  he  cannot  be  con- 
templated by  us  according  to  his  true  nature  and  work  with 
the  afiections  he  requires,  if  he  is  necessarily  unsuited  and 
repellent  to  the  renewed  heart,  then  his  requisitions  are  unjust. 

Professor  Park  thus  exhibits  the  whole  circle  of  realities  on 
which  the  Divine  government  is  professedly  founded  as  in 
utter  antagonism  with  the  dispensations  and  requirements  of 
that  government;  and  represents  the  heart  as  under  the 
necessity  of  ascribing  to  God  another  character  and  adminis- 
tration, and  devising  for  itself  another  religion,  in  order  to  the 
possibility  of  piety.  No  statement,  'however,  was  ever  put 
forth  more  utterly  without  foundation,  or  in  more  total  con- 
tradiction alike  to  the  teachings  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the 
consciousness  of  God's  children.  The  Scriptures  most  indu- 
bitably exhibit  the  piety  of  the  sanctified  as  exercised  towards 
God,  contemplated  as  he  is  in  his  being,  perfections,  rights, 
and  sway.  They  present  him,  considered  intellectually,  as 
the  sole  and  absolute  object  of  homage.  Thou  shalt  love 
Jehovah,  thy  God,  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul, 
and  with  all  thy  mind,  and  with  all  thy  strength.  He  is  thus 
to  be  loved  as  contemplated  by  the  intellect,  and  with  all 
its  powers,  as  well  as  with  the  whole  emotive  and  voluntary 
nature  ;  and  they  are  exhibited  as  in  harmony  with  each 
other,  not  as  opposites.  There  is  no  intimation  that  they  are 
to  be  exercised  on  the  basis  of  different  and  antagonistic  theo- 
logies. In  order  to  a  proper  worship,  accordingly,  men  are 
required  to  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  ''The  true 
worshippers  worship  the  Father  in  spirit" — with  the  mind,  in- 
tellectually, ''  and  in  truth,  for  the  Father  seeketh  such  to 
worship  him  ;"  not  those  who  offer  a  mere  external  homage, 
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or  if  they  worship  with  the  mind,  instead  of  him,  make  an 
imaginary  deity  the  object  of  their  adoration.  '*God  is  a 
Spirit,  and  they  that  worship  him,  must  worship  him  in  spirit 
and  in  truth/'  As  his  nature  is  real,  not  ideal,  and  spiritual, 
not  material,  a  contemplation  of  him  by  the  intellect,  accord- 
ing to  his  real  and  spiritual  nature,  is  indispensable  in  order 
to  a  true  adoration  of  him.  A  homage,  in  any  other  view,  is 
not  a  homage  of  him,  but  of  a  different  and  imaginary  entity. 
Such  worshippers  "  worship  they  know  not  what." 

It  is  the  great  object  of  his  administration,  accordingly,  to 
bring  men  to  the  acknowledgment  and  homage  of  him  as  he 
is.  "  Without  faith  it  is  impossible  to  please  him ;  for  he  that 
Cometh  to  God,  must  believe  that  he  is,  and  that  he  is  the 
rewarder  of  them  that  diligently  seek  him."  He  must,  there- 
fore, be  believed  to  be  what  he  is.  If  he  is  not,  he  is  not  the 
real  object  of  faith,  nor  the  being  whom  the  believer  ap- 
proaches. "  And  this  is  life  eternal,  that  they  should  know 
thee,  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  thou  hast  sent" 
In  harmony  with  this,  it  is  everywhere  exhibited  as  the  cha- 
racteristic of  his  children,  that  they  know,  fear,  love,  trust, 
and  serve  him  ;  and  as  'the  character,  on  the  other  hand,  of 
those  who  are  not  his  children,  that  they  do  not  know  him ; 
that  when  they  know  him  intellectually,  they  do  not  glorify 
him  as  God,  but  become  vain  in  their  imaginations,  and  their 
foolish  heart  is  darkened  ;  that  they  change  his  glory  who  is 
uncprruptible,  into  an  image  made  like  to  corruptible  man,  and 
his  truth  into  a  lie,  by  the  fabrication  of  a  theology  like  Prof 
Park's,  suited  to  the  instincts  and  tastes  of  their  unsanctified 
hearts;  and,  accordingly,  **  worship  the  creature  more  than 
the  creator  who  is  blessed  for  ever."  And  it  is  announced  as 
one  of  the  great  results  that  is  to  be  secured  by  the  dispensa- 
tion he  is  now  exercising  over  men,  that  they  are  to  be  made 
to  know  that  he  is  Jehovah  ;  that  whether  saved  or  lost  they 
are  to  be  brought  to  a  full  conviction  of  the  truth  in  respect  to 
his  being,  perfections,  rights,  and  government ;  to  see  the 
reality  of  all  their  errors,  and  the  folly  and  unrighteousness  of 
all  their  sins,  and  feel  that  he  is  justifiable  in  all  the  repre- 
sentations he  has  made  of  himself,  in  his  demands,  and  in  the 
measures  by  which  he  enforces  them. 

In  accordance  with  this,  those  exhibitions  which  he  has 
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made  of  himself  that  are  the  clearest  and  fullest,  and  those 
delineations  in  his  word  ot  his  attributes,  manifestations  of 
the  principles  of  his  government,  and  expressions  of  his  will, 
that  are  the  most  simple,  direct,  and  absolute,  have  the 
greatest  power  over  the  heart,  and  are  the  principal  instru- 
ments of  impressing  it,  restraining  it  from  sin,  exciting  it  to 
obedience,  and  advancing  it  in  sanctification.  He  approaches 
OS  most  directly  and  immediately  in  his  requirements,  his  pro- 
hibitions, his  promises,  his  invitations,  and  his  threatenings  ; 
they  are  a  more  powerful  means  than  any  other  of  awakening 
the  conscience  and  moving  the  affections ;  and  they  are  ex- 
pressed with  the  greatest  simplicity,  precision,  and  strength. 
There  is  not  a  single  metaphor  or  comparison  in  the  ten  com- 
mandments ;  and  pronounced  by  the  voice  of  the  Almighty, 
they  probably  made  a  profounder  impressi9n  on  the  Israelites 
who  heard  them,  than  any  other  utterance  that  ever  fell  on  hu- 
man ears.  There  is  probably  no  other  part  of  the  Old  Testament 
<tf  equal  length  that  is  presented  in  such  simplicity  of  thought, 
such  pointedness  and  precision  of  expression,  and  such  sharp- 
ness and  strength  of  delineation,  as  the  blessings  and  curses 
addressed  to  that  people  by  Moses,  at  the  close  of  his  ministry. 
Deal,  xxviii. ;  and  they  probably  touched  them  with  a  sens^ 
of  the  great  realities  of  God's  sway  over  them  and  their  rela- 
tions to  him,  and  raised  them  to  a  solemnity,  awe,  faith,  love, 
sobmission,  and  devotedness,  that  were  never  awakened  by  any 
other  message  spoken  by  human  lips.  Those  passages  of  the 
Old  Testament,  descriptive  of  God,  that  are  usually  regarded 
as  the  most  sublime,  and  strike  the  heart  with  the  greatest 
foroe^  are  marked  by  similar  directness  of  thought  and  sim- 
plicity, and  force  of  expression.  What  other  delineation  of  his 
moral  dispositions  and  the  character  of  his  government  sur- 
passes, in  these  relations,  that  which  he  proclaimed  to  Moses, 
"  The  Lord,  the  Lord  Grod,  merciful  and  gracious,  long-sufier- 
ing  and  abundant  in  goodness  and  truth,  keeping  mercy  for 
thousands ;  forgiving  iniquity,  transgression,  and  sin,  and  that 
will  by  no  means  clear  the  guilty ;  visiting  the  iniquity  of  the 
fathers  upon  the  children,  and  upon  the  children's  children 
onto  the  third  and  fourth  generation !"  What  other  por- 
traiture of  the  person  and  reign  of , the  Messiah  equals  at  once 
m  simplidty  and  grandeur  that  which  is  drawn  by  Isaiah, 
▼oi..  lu. — ^wo.  II.  18 
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"  For  unto  us  a  child  is  born,  unto  us  a  Son  is  given,  and  the 
government  shall  be  upon  his  shoulder,  and  his  name  shall  be 
called  Wonderful,  Counsellor,  the  Mighty  God,  the  Everlast- 
ing  Father,  the  Prince  of  Peace ;  of  the  increase  of  his  govern- 
ment and  peace  there  shall  be  no  end,  upon  the  throne  of 
David  and  upon  his  kingdom  to  order  it,  and  to  establish  it 
with  judgment  and  with  justice  from  henceforth   even  for 
ever  !*'     What  other  exemplification  of  his  omnipotence  sur- 
passes that  given  by  Moses  in  adaptation  to  touch  the  heart 
and  inspire  it  with  a  sense  of  his  immeasurable  power  and 
greatness — "  And  God  said  let  there  be  light ;  and  there  was 
light !"  or  that  of  the  psalmist,  *'  He  spake  and  it  was  done, 
he  commanded  and  it  stood  fast !"    That  which  is  sublime  in 
God's  acts  and  purposes  strikes  the  heart  with  an  energy  as 
much  greater  proportionally  than  that  which  is  sublime  in 
nature,  as  he  is  greater  than  his  works.     Yet  what  transcends 
in  that  relation  the  announcement  by  Christ — **  The  hour  is 
coming  in  which  all  that  are  in  the  graves  shall  hear  the  voice 
of  the  Son  of  Man  and  shall  come  forth,  they  that  have  done  good 
unto  the  resurrection  of  life,  and  they  that  have  done  evil  unto 
the  resurrection  of  damnation !"     There  are  no  tropes,  there 
are  no  fancies,  there  is  no  poetry  in  this.     That  is  the  charac- 
ter also  of  the  prayer  which  the  Saviour  required  his  disciples 
immediately  to  address  to  the  Father,  and  make  the  vehicle 
of  their  homage  and  supplication,  and  designed,  therefore,  for 
the  heart  as  well  as  the  intellect.     There  is  no  poetry,  there 
is  no  imagination,  there  is  no  obscurity  in  it.     Every  subject 
it'  mentionjs  is  treated  as  a  reality ;  God,  his  attributes,  his 
revelation  of  himself,  his  rights,  his  kingdom,  his  will,  his  pro- 
vidence, man's  dependence,  obligations,  guilt,  and  need  of  for- 
giveness, and  God's  power  and  readiness  to  bestow,  through 
eternal  ages,  the  blessings  that  are  necessary  for  his  salvation. 
What  a  confutation  of  Professor  Park's  doctrine,  that  the 
theology  of  fact  and  truth — God,  contemplated  as  he  is  in  his 
nature  and  government,  is  not  suited  to  the  filial  heart,  and 
cannot  excite  it  to  holy  affection  ;  but  that  it  is  a  factitious, 
distorted,  and  false  theology  that  fills  that  office. 

It  is  in  these  aspects  of  fact  and  truth,  accordingly,  thai 
God  and  his  government  are  contemplated  by  his  children  in 
their  faith,  reverence,  love^  and  obedience;    and   it  is  the 
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realities  of  his  being,  his  will,  and  his  government,  as  he  has 
revealed  them  in  his  word,  and  manifests  them  in  his  provi- 
dence,  that   are   the   instruments  through   which   they  are 
impressed  and  excited  to  their  holy  affections.     Their  sancti- 
fication  takes  place  exclusively  through  the   truth.      False 
views  have  no  share  in  that  work.     It  is  in  the  consideration 
and  realization  of  God  is  he  is,  his  perfections,  his  rights,  his 
will,  Christ's  mediatorship,  his  sacrifice,   the   conditions  of 
pardon  through  his  death,  the  influences  of  the  Spirit,  and  their 
relationship  and  responsibility  to  God,  that  they  feel  their  con- 
victions of  sin,  and  need  of  a  gracious  forgiveness ;  that  they 
repent ;  that  they  fear,  adore,  and  love ;   that  they  accept 
Christ  as  their  Saviour,  rest  on  him  for  redemption,  and  rejoice 
in  the  expectation  of  his  kingdom.     Let  the  inquiry  be  made 
of  the  whole  body  of  the  pious,  if  such  is  not  the  fact,  and 
they  will  respond  in  the  affirmative,  with  an  assurance  and 
energy  proportional  to  their  intelligence,  the  largeness  of  their 
experience,  and  the  purity  and  strength  of  their  religious 
afl^lions.      The   sanctification   of   believers,   consequently, 
nsoilly  corresponds  to  their  familiarity  with  the  great  truths 
God  has  revealed  in  his  word,  and  the  simplicity,  accuracy, 
and  lai^eness  of  their  views  of  them.     And,  finally,  as  a  last 
corroboration  of  this,  their  ministry  is  usually  blest  in  the 
highest  measure,  as  the  means  of  converting  and  sanctifying 
men,  who  present  the  great  truths  of  God's  word  in  the 
greatest  clearness,  accuracy,  and  fulness.     Let  the  appeal  be 
made  to  the  whole  body  of  evangelical  ministers,  to  the  most 
intelligent  of  the  church,  and  to  the  history  of  past  ages,  and 
the    response    will    unanimously    confirm    this    statement. 
Seasons  of  awakening  are  always  seasons  of  peculiar  thought- 
fiilness  of  the  truth,  and  generally  periods  when  the  great  facts 
and  doctrines  of  the  gospel  are  taught  with  unusual  clearness, 
pointedness,  and  demonstration ;  and  those  facts  and  doctrines 
are  the  considerations  which  the  Spirit  of  God  employs  to 
awaken  and  convince^  men,  and  lead  them   to  repentance, 
faith,  and  love,  the  renunciation  of  the  world,  and  the  dedica- 
tion of  themselves  to  God.     The  intrusion  of  a  false  teacher 
among  a  people  in  a  deep  religious  excitement,  and  presenta- 
tion to  them  of  a  fanciful  and  falsaigospel,  so  far  from  being 
fkvorable  to  their  just  impression,  or  harmless,  would  be 
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regarded  by  the  most  intelligent  and  experienced  as  of  the 
atmost  danger  to  both  awakened  and  unawakened  hearers. 
There  is  not  an  evangelical  minister  in  the  conntry,  we  will 
venture  to  say,  of  tolerable  sense  and  practical  knowledge, 
who  would  not,  at  such  a  period,  regard  with  extreme  alarm 
the  address  to  his  congregation  of  a  discourse  teaching  the 
doctrine  Professor  Park  advances,  fhat  the  theology  of  the 
intellect, — the  truth  which  God  has  revealed,  is  not  suited 
to  move  the  hearts  of  his  children,  and  cannot  be  the  means  of 
a  true  conviction  of  sin,  penitence,  faith,  love,  or  joy ;  but, 
that  in  order  to  them  the  instincts  and  sensibilities  must 
devise  a  new  and  antagonistic  theology  in  harmony  with 
themselves.  We  put  it  to  the  enlightened  and  wise ;  to  those 
who  have  the  deepest  knowledge  of  the  heart,  and  the  largest 
acquaintance  with  the  influences  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  conse- 
quences that  usually  follow  false  teachings  at  such  crises, 
whether  such  a  discourse  would  not  prove,  according  to  all 
.  that  can  be  deemed  most  sure,  mischievous  and  fatal,  just  in 
proportion  as  it  met  with  credence ;  whether  a  doctrine  can 
be  conceived,  no  matter  what  it  is, — universalism,  infidelity, 
atheism  itself,  more  utterly  subversive  of  the  realizations  and 
affections  that  are  the  essential  elements  in  the  processes  of 
conviction,  conversion,  and  sanctification. 

Such  are  the  proofs  of  the  error  of  his  doctrine,  that  the 
truth  expressed  with  directness,  simplicity,  and  logical  preci- 
sion, is  not  suited  to  touch  the  heart,  and  excite  it  to  holy 
affections.  Let  not  the  reader,  however,  content  himself 
with  this  brief  exemplification  of  its  contradictoriness  to  the 
Scriptures,  and  the  o'bservation  and  consciousness  of  men 
generally.  Let  him  test  it  also  by  his  own  experience  and 
knowledge  of  others,  and  compare  it  for  himself  with  the 
word  of  God.  Let  him  reflect  whether  the  seasons  of  his 
strongest  emotion,  his  heartiest  penitence,  his  deepest  humble 
ness  and  self-renunciation,  his  most  earnest  desires  for  sanc- 
tification, his  fullest  faith,  his  warmest  love,  and  his  loftiest 
hopes,  are  not  the  seasons  when  he  has  tlie  clearest,  the  best 
defined,  and  the  most  comprehensive  views  of  God,  as  he  is 
exhibited  in  the  plain  delineations  of  the  Scriptures,  of  Christ 
and  his  redemptive  woA,  and  of  the  great  truths  and 
doctrines  of  his  word ;   and  whether  the  strength  of  his 
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feelings  is  not  ordinarily  proportional  to  the  precision  and 
energy  of  hia  apprehensions.  Let  him  try  the  question  also 
by  Ibe  teachings  of  inspiration,  in  such  passages  as  the  seventh 
and  eighth  chapters  of  Romans,  the  first  seven  chapters  of 
John's  gospel,  his  first  epistle,  and  other  parts  of  the  sacred 
volume  which  treat  of  the  opposite  characters  of  truth  and 
error,  and  of  the  sanctified  and  natural  heart,  and  he  cannot 
fitil  to  derive  from  them  a  far  profounder  realization  of  the 
certainty  and  importance  of  what  we  have  advanced,  than 
can  be  produced  by  anything  we  can  utter.  There  is  not  a 
point  in  the  whole  circle  of  human  speculation  less  open  to 
doubt  than  the  utter  and  monstrous  erroneousness  of  Professor 
Park's  doctrine. 

What  estimate  is  to  be  formed  of  his  doctrine  is  shown, 
however,  in  a  single  passage.  Professor  P.  is  not  the  first 
who  has  attempted  to  substitute  a  theology  of  the  feelings  for 
the  word  of  God.  "  Son  of  man,  prophesy  against  the 
prophets  of  Israel  that  prophesy ;  and  sat/  thou  unto  them 
THAT  PKOPHEBY  OUT  OF  THBiR  OWN  HEARTS,  Hear  ye  the 
word  of  the  Lord.  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God,  Woe  unto  the 
fooHak  prophets  that  follow  tbeir  own  spirit,  and  have 
•een  nothing.  O  Israel,  thy  prophets  are  like  the  foxes  of  the 
desert.  Ye  have  not  gone  up  into  the  gaps,  neither  made  up 
the  hedge  for  the  house  of  Israel  to  stand  in  the  battle  in  the 
day  of  the  Lord.  They  have  seen  vanity  and  lying  divina- 
tion, saying,  the  Lord  saith;  and  the  Lord  hath  not  sent 
them ;  and  tliey  have  made  others  to  hope  that  they  would 
coafirm  the  word.  Have  ye  not  seen  a  vain  vision,  and 
spokea  a  lying  divination,  whereas  ye  say,  the  Lord  saith  it, 
albeit  I  have  not  spoken.  Therefore,  thus  saith  the  Lord 
God,  because  ye  have  spoken  vanity  and  seen  lies,  therefore, 
behold  1  am  against  you,  saith  the  Lord  God ;  and  my  hand 
shall  be  upon  the  prophets  that  see  vanity,  and  that  divine 
lies  ;  they  shall  not  be  in  the  assembly  of  my  people,  neither 
shall  they  be  written  in  the  writing  of  the  house  of  Israel ; 
oeither  shall  they  enter  into  the  land  of  Israel :  and  ye  shall 
know  that  1  am  the  Lord  God,"  Ezek.  xiii.  I-O. 

Yet  in  the  face  of  this  and  similar  passages,  v.  10-33,  Jeremiah 
xiv.  14,  zxiii.  33-26,  in  which  God  declares  them  to  be  false 
propbeta,  who  prophesy  out  of  their  own  hearts,  sod  denounces 
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on  them  the  most  terrible  judgments,  Professor  Park  boldly 
advocates  that  method  of  theologizing  as  the  only  one  that 
can  free  Christianity  from  contradictions,  and  promote  a 
true  piety !  What  mark  can  be  exhibited  more  decisive  of  a 
false  teacher  ? 

He  is  equally  mistaken  also  in  the  other  assumption  on 
which  he  founds  his  theory,  that  the  object  of  figurative  and 
poetic  diction  is  exclusively  to  affect  the  heart,  and  excite  it 
to  emotion  and  passion.  Instead,  its  main  design  is  to  assist 
the  understanding  by  the  illustration  and  exemplification  of 
that  which  has  already  been  presented  in  a  direct  and  simple 
form  to  the  intellect.  That  is  universally  the  aim  of  similes, 
which,  when  extended  to  many  particulars,  are  among  the 
most  beautiful  and  effective  ornaments  both  of  poetry  and 
prose.  The  subjects  to  which  they  are  applied  are  always 
expressly  mentioned,  and  they  are  employed  to  illustrate  them 
by  the  resemblances  which  are  borne  to  them  by  others  with 
which  they  are  compared.  The  higher  power  of  the  truths 
or  facts  which  they  are  employed  to  exemplify,  to  touch  the 
heart  and  move  its  ''  healthy  affections,"  is  the  result,  accord- 
ingly, of  the  clearer  comprehension  which  the  intellect  gains  by 
them  of  those  facts  and  truths,  not  from  the  mere  resemblance 
itself,  considered  irrespective  of  the  knowledge  it  conveys. 
The  adaptation  of  the  figure  to  please  the  fancy  and  awaken 
a  sense  of  beauty,  is  merely  subsidiary  to  its  higher  ofllce 
with  the  intellect,  not  its  main  characteristic  or  function. 
Thus  the  object  of  Christ's  parables,  which  are  a  species  of 
comparison  embracing  many  particulars,  is  to  present  the 
truths  and  facts  they  are  employed  to  exemplify,  with  clearness 
and  distinctness  to  the  intellect,  not,  in  place  of  that,  to  delight 
the  imagination  by  a  combination  of  bold  and  brilliant  simili- 
tudes. They  are  means  of  instruction,  not  mere  instruments 
of  amusing  the  fancy,  or  gratifying  the  taste  for  parallels. 
Their  influence  on  the  heart  is  altogether  consequent  on  their 
influence  on  the  intellect.  And  such  is  the  office  of  all  the 
ordinary  similes  of  the  Scriptures.  It  is  the  design,  for 
example,  of  the  comparison,  Isaiah  xxix.  8,  to  show  by  sensa- 
tions and  feelings  with  which  all  are  familiar,  the  frustration 
and  chagrin  which  the  enemies  of  Jerusalem  are  to  experience 
in  their  last  attempt  to  conquer  that  city.  After  foreshowing  its 
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fli^^e,  the  despair  of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  interposition  of 
jGkid  for  its  deliverance,  the  prophet  predicts  the  disappoint- 
ment its  enemies  are  to  feel  in  being  debarred  from  its  spoils. 
"  And  it  shall  be  as  when  a  hungry  man  dreameth,  and  behold 
he  eateth,  but  he  awaketh  and  his  soul  is  empty ;  or,  as  when 
a  thirsty  man  dreameth,  and  behold  he  drinketh,  but  he 
awaketh  and  behold  he  is  faint,  and  his  soul  hath  appetite. 
So  shall  the  multitude  of  all  the  nations  be  that  fight  against 
Mount  Zion."  Can  anything  be  clearer  than  that  this 
18  addressed  directly  to  the  intellect,  not  to  the  heart ;  and  is 
designed  like  a  definition,  to  enable  the  Israelites  to  under- 
stand how  sudden  and  how  absolute  the  disappointment  of 
their  enemies'  expectation  of  plundering  them  is  to  be ;  not 
simply  to  excite  their  affections  in  the  anticipation  of  that 
resait.  And  such  is  the  office  also  of  all  the  other  compari- 
sons of  the  Scriptures,  and  of  the  orators  and  poets.  Let 
those  who  wish  to  ascertain  for  themselves  whether  such  is 
the  fact,  try  the  question  with  the  similes  quoted  in  the 
analysis  of  the  figures  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  third  number 
of  the  Journal,  in  the  review  of  Dr.  Bushnell's  Dissertation  in 
the  fifth  number,  and  in  the  articles  on  the  figures  of  Isaiah. 
They  will  find  them  all  in  accordance  with  this  representation. 
Such  is  the  fact  equally  also  with  the  metaphor,  the  main 
diflference  of  which,  from  the  comparison,  is,  that  it  directly 
declares  the  subject  to  which  it  is  applied  to  be  that  which  it 
resembles ;  as  God  is  a  rock,  a  fortress,  a  high  tower.  Thus 
the  object  of  the  author  of  the  Proverbs  in  declaring  that  "  the 
hoary  head  is  a  crown  of  glory,  if  it  be  found  in  the  way  of 
righteousness,"  is  to  show  the  estimate  in  which  the  upright 
man,  who  has  grown  grey  with  age,  is  held ;  or  to  illustrate 
the  dignity  and  venerableness  of  aged  virtue ;  not  directly  to 
•ddress  the  heart,  or  excite  its  emotions  and  affections.  The 
design,  in  like  manner,  of  the  declaration,  ''  Hope  deferred 
maketh  the  heart  sick ;  but  when  the  desire — the  object  or 
event  desired — cometh,  it  is  a  tree  of  life,^* — is  to  set  forth  the 
exhilaration  and  quickened  sense  of  life  and  energy  that  are 
occasioned  by  the  occurrence  of  events  that  are  fervently 
desired,  in  contrast  with  the  depressing  and  disheartening 
f/SeciB  of  delay  and  disappointment,  in  respect  to  objects  and 
occurrences  to  which  it  looks  with  ardent  wishes  and  hopes ; 
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not  to  excite  the  aflfections  in  regard  to  such  events  and 
objects.  And  such  is  the  oi&ce  of  all  the  principal  figures  of 
the  sacred  volume,  and  of  the  orators  and  poets. 

The  whole  basis  on  which  he  builds  his  doctrine  is  thus 
mistaken,  in  respect  to  the  laws  of  the  mind  and  the  office  of 
poetry.  It  is  as  singular  an  error,  and  indicates  as  strange  an 
inacquaintance  with  the  subject,  to  suppose  that  figures  and 
poetry  are  designed  exclusively  for  the  heart,  and  are  the  only 
instruments  by  which  its  affections  are  excited,  as  it  is  to  hoM 
that  truth  is  designed  only  for  the  intellect,  and  has  no  power 
over  the  moral  feelings. 

Professor  P.,  however,  having,  as  he  thinks,  established  this 
preposterous  doctrine,  proceeds  to  consider  the  influences 
which  his  two  theologies  exert  on  one  another. 

^  Having  considered  some  of  the  differeDces  between  the  intellectual 
and  the  emotive  theology,  let  us  now  glance,  as  was  proposed,  at  soHie 
of  the  influences  which  one  exerts  on  the  other. 

"  And  first,  the  theology  of  the  intellect  illustrates  and  vivifies  itself  by 
that  of  feeling.  As  man  is  compounded  of  soul  and  body,  and  hk 
inward  sensibilities  are  expressed  by  bis  outward  features,  so  his  faith 
oomUnes  ideas  logically  accurate  with  conceptions  merely  illustrative  and 
expressive." — ^P.  10. 

This,  and  the  remarks  or  illustrations  which  follow,  are  as 
singular  a  specimen  of  irrelevance  as  we  recollect  to  have 
seen,  and  indicate  a  total  forgetfulness  or  misapprehension  of 
the  doctrine  he  is  professing  to  maintain.  He  has  endeavored 
to  show  that  the  theology  of  the  intellect  is  wholly  distinct 
from  that  of  feeling,  and  antagonistic  to  it ;  and  that  each  is 
suited  only  to  the  faculty  or  susceptibility  that  generates  it. 
That  of  the  intellect  he  describes  as  literally  and  absolutely 
true ;  and  that  of  the  heart,  as  vague,  self-contradictory,  and 
often  false.  He  here,  however,  proceeds  to  remark  and  argue 
as  though  he  had  exhibited  the  theology  of  the  intellect  as 
consisting  of  mere  abstract  ideas,  and  the  theology  of  the  feel- 
ings as  a  mere  theology  of  visible  and  tangible  forms,  or  a 
theology  of  the  senses ; — a  doctrine  as  unlike  that  which  he 
proposes  to  exemplify,  as  the  senses  are  unlike  the  heart,  or 
the  heart  the  intellect.     The  whole  of  his  allegatians  under 
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this  head  are,  accordingly,  altogether  inapplicable  to  his  object. 
His  establishing  the  general  statements  which  he  advances 
ean  contribute  nothing  towards  proving,  that  such  a  theology 
as  that  which  he  ascribes  to  the  intellect,  does  or  can  illustrate 
and  vivify  itself,  by  such  a  theology  as  that  which  he  assigns 
to  the  heart.  The  proposition  is  in  fact  a  solecism.  How 
can  a  theology  that  is  true,  that  is  clear,  and  that  is  certain, 
illustrate  and  vivify  itself  by  one  that  is  vague,  self-contra> 
dictory,  and  false  ?  How  can  a  theology  that  God  has  revealed, 
vivify  itself  by  a  theology  which  the  heart  has  framed,  in 
order  to  satisfy  its  instincts  and  passions  that  are  at  war  with 
truth  and  with  him?  But  his  theology  of  the  intellect  is  not 
a  theology  of  mere  abstractions,  but  a  theology  of  realUiet, 
contemplated  according  to  the  literal  and  absolute  truth  as 
they  are — if  divine,  as  divine ;  if  spiritual,  as  spiritual ;  if 
human  and  objects  of  the  senses,  as  human  and  as  objects  of 
the  senses,  and  each  demonstrated  by  evidences  suited  to 
its  Dature.  Nor  is  his  theology  of  the  heart  a  theology  exclu- 
•ively  of  the  senses  or  of  material  forms,  but  a  theology  of 
fictions,  whether  abstract  or  concrete,  spiritual  or  material. 
It  is  fabricated  by  the  heart  to  suit  its  sensibilities  and  afTec 
tioDs,  according  to  their  general  nature,  and  the  objects  which 
they  "  crave,"  whether  they  are  material  or  spiritual,  sensu^ 
or  imaginative.  The  fact,  accordingly,  if  it  be  a  fact — it  is 
cwrtaioly  a  queer  expression — that  man's  "  faith  combines 
ideas  logically  accurate  with  conceptions  merely  illustrative 
•od  impressive,"  has  no  connexion  with  the  proposition  he 
alleges  it  to  prove,  that  truth  vivifies  itself  by  falsehood :  nor 
hkve  the  averments  that  follow : 

"  Our  t«n<ici]cy  to  unite  corporeal  forms  with  raental  view?  may  be  a 
premonition,  that  we  are  destined  to  exist  hereafWr  in  a  union  of  two 
natures,  one  of  them  being  spirit,  and  the  other  so  expressive  of  a  spirit 
M  to  be  called  a  spiritual  body.  We  lose  the  influence  of  the  literal 
Imth  ujioii  the  tmsibililits" — be  probably  means  tk*  leiuet, — "  if  we 
persevere  in  refusing  it  an  appropriate  image.  We  must  add  a  body  to 
the  soul  of  a  doctrine,  whenever  we  would  make  itpaljxibU" — an  olject 
of  the  senses, — "  and  enlivening.  It  is  brought,  as  it  were,  into  our 
pretence  by  its  symbols,  as  a  strong  passion  is  eitiibited  to  us  by  a 
geibire,  as  the  idea  of  dignity  is  made  ahuost  vinble  in  the  Apollo 
Balvidere."— Pp.  10, 11. 
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What  subject  could  he  have  introduced  more  entirely  foreign 
to  the  point  he  is  proposing  to  establish  ?  His  theme  is  not 
the  resurrection  of  the  body.  It  does  not  require  him  to  show 
that^  the  glorified  body  is  called  spiritual,  because  it  is  to  be 
"so  expressive  of  a  spirit,"  rather  than  for  any  other  reason. 
It  does  not  make  it  necessary  that  he  should  prove,  that  in 
ordeV  that  "  the  literal  truth"  may  impress  the  senses,  it  must 
be  exhibited  in  a  material  form.  The  question  is  not  whether 
men  can  or  cannot  discern  with  their  visual  organs  things  that 
are' not  objects  of  vision;  or  feel  with  their  hands  things  that 
are  not  perceptible  by  the  touch.  He  might  as  well  have 
introduced  a  dissertation  on  perspective,  or  the  process  by 
which  the  mind  gains  its  knowledge  of  the  existence  and 
nature  of  the  material  objects  that  transmit  influences  to  it 
through  the  senses. 

What  he  is  to  demonstrate  is,  that  a  theology  of  the  intel- 
lect that  treats  of  both  spiritual  and  material  existences, 
invisible  and  visible,  and  with  exact  truth,  can  illustrate  and 
vivify  itself  by  a  diflferent  and  antagonistic  theology,  framed 
to  suit  the  heart  at  war  with  that  truth,  and  vague,  contra- 
dictious, and  false.  In  order  that  it  may  illustrate  itself  by 
that  factitious  theology,  there  must  be  a  resemblance  between 
them,  so  that  the  features  of  the  one  may  exemplify  those  of 
the  other,  and  assist  to  a  clearer  apprehension  of  them.  But 
what  resemblance  can  there  be  between  truth  and  error; 
between  that  which  is  distasteful  and  that  which  is  pleasing 
to  the  heart  in  alienation  from  God;  between  that  which 
excites  enmity,  and  that  which  inspires  love  ?  And  how  can 
that  which  is  false  vivify  that  which  is  true  ?  Can  anything 
be  more  obvious,  than  that  Professor  Park  has  wholly  quitted  his 
subject,  and  is  altogether  unaware  of  the  irrelevance  of  the 
new  discussion  on  which  he  has  entered  ? 

He  goes  on,  however,  to  represent,  that  it  is  the  heart  that 
generates  the  tendency  to  conceive  of  incorporeal  things 
under  material  forms,  and  clothe  abstract  truths  in  a  dress 
that  exhibits  them  as  perceptible  by  the  senses. 

*^  The  whole  doctiiDe,  for  exarople,  of  the  spiritual  world,  is  one  that 
requires  to  be  made  tangible  by  an  embodiment  We  have  an  intel- 
lectoal  belief  that  a  spirit  has  no  shape,  and  occupies  no  space ;  that  a 
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bomin  soul,  bo  soon  as  it  is  dismissed  from  the  earth,  receives  more 
dedsive  tokens  than  had  been  previously  given  it  of  its  maker's  compla- 
eeocy  or  displeasure,  has  a  dearer  knowledge  of  him,  a  larger  love  or  a 
sterner  hostility  to  him,  a  more  delightful  or  a  more  painful  experience 
of  bis  control ;  and  at  a  period  yet  to  come,  will  be  confined  to  a  body 
onlike  the  earthly  one,  yet  having  a  kind  of  identity  with  it,  and  fiir- 
nisbing  inlets  for  peculiar  joys  or  woes.  It  is  the  judgment  of  some  that 
the  popular  tract  and  the  sermons  of  such  men  as  Baxter  and  Whitfield, 
ought  to  exhibit  no  other  than  this  intellectual  view  of  our  future  state. 
But  such  an  intellectual  view  is  too  general  to  be  embraced  by  the  feel- 
ings. Tliey  are  baulked  with  the  notion  of  a  spaceless,  formless  exist- 
ence, continuing  between  death  and  the  resurrection.  They  regard  the 
soul  as  turned  out  of  being  when  despoiled  of  shape  and  extension. 
They  represent  the  converted  islander  of  the  Atlantic  as  rising,  when  he 
leaves  the  earth,  to  the  place  where  God  sitteth  upon  his  throne ;  and 
also  the  renewed  islander  of  the  Pacific  as  ascending,  at  death,  from  the 
world  to  the  same  prescribed  spot.  When  pressed  with  the  query,  how 
two  antipodes  rise  up  in  opposite  directions  to  one  locality,  they  have 
nothing  to  reply." — Pp.  11,  12. 

Could  it  be  expected  that  any  but  a  trifler,  of  a  low 
grade  of  intellect,  would  puzzle  himself  with  such  a  question? 
It  is  of  the  same  class  as  the  objection  to  the  earth's  revolu- 
tion on  its  axis,  founded  on  the  fact,  that  the  kettle  of  mush 
hung  on  the  fire  at  night,  is  unspilled  in  the  morning.  Yet 
this,  it  seems,  is  one  of  the  difficulties  that  perplexes  and 
baffles  such  philosophers  as  Professor  Park,  and  can  be  solved 
only  by  the  contrivance  of  a  factitious  and  false  theology, 
that  after  all  has  not  the  remotest  relation  to  it ! 

"  They" — the  feelings — "  are  not  careful  to  answer  any  objections, 
bat  only  speak  right  on.  They  crave  a  reality  for  the  soul,  for  its  com- 
ing joys  or  woes,  and  will  not  be  defrauded  of  this  solid  existence  by  any 
subtilized  theory."— P.  1 2. 

He  thus  represents  the  conception,  which  is  natural  to  all, 
of  the  souls  of  the  departed  as  having  a  human  or  angelic 
form,  and  the  scene  of  their  existence  as  a  real  place, — as  the 
work  of  the  feelings,  in  contradistinction  from  the  intellect. 
No  mistake,  however,  could  be  greater,  or  betray  a  more  singu- 
lar misapprehension  of  the  laws  of  the  mind.   The  heart  is  not  a 
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conceptive  power.  It  never  discharges  the  functions  of  the 
intellect  or  imagination.  Its  office  is  to  feel,  not  to  conceive ; 
to  be  excited  to  emotion  and  affection  by  the  perceptions  of 
the  mind,  whether  they  are  mere  thoughts,  or  realities  in  veri- 
table forms,  or  forms  conceived  by  the  imagination ;  not  to 
create  such  perceptions  for  its  excitement.  What  feeling  is 
there  that  can  be  supposed  to  give  birth  to  these  effects  ?  Let 
Professor  Park  name  the  emotions  or  affections  which  he 
regards  as  originating  them.  Does  fear,  hate,  dread,  love,  joy, 
hope,  or  any  kindred  feeling,  fulfil  that  office  ?  They  are  aU 
themselves  the  effects  of  perceptions  that  precede  them  in  the 
mind,  and  are  directed  altogether  to  the  objects  of  those  per- 
ceptions— not  to  a  different  class.  They  cannot  be  the  causes, 
therefore,  of  another  class  to  which  they  have  no  relation 
whatever.  Does  desire  fulfil  that  office?  But  desire,  like 
other  affections,  is  itself  excited  by  a  perception  or  thing  per- 
ceived or  conceived,  that  precedes  it,  and  is  the  sole  object  to 
which  it  is  directed.  It  cannot,  therefore,  any  more  than  any 
other  affection,  give  birth  to  another  and  different  perception. 
Professor  Park's  ascription  to  the  heart  of  this  investiture  of 
incorporeal  and  invisible  things  with  visible  forms,  is  thus 
wholly  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  our  nature.  H^  con- 
founds the  functions  of  the  intellect  with  those  of  the  heart, 
and  ascribes  to  the  latter  that  which  is  the  peculiar  and  exclu- 
sive work  of  the  former.  He  deserts,  also,  the  Kantian 
philosophy,  on  which  his  whole  speculative  and  theological 
system  is  founded.  It  is  the  fundamental  and  distinctive 
doctrine  of  that  philosophy,  and  the  doctrine  on  which  the 
theology  Professor  Park  has  embraced  ultimately  rests,  that 
the  understanding,  in  contradistinction  from  the  senses,  gene- 
rates all  the  mind's  perceptions  and  ideas  of  external  forms. 
How  is  it,  if  master  of  his  own  theory,  that  he  thus  contra- 
dicts its  most  essential  element,  and  prepares  the  way  for  the 
subversion  of  his  whole  philosophic  and  theological  system  ? 

But  in  exhibiting  the  conception  of  the  soul  as  invested 
with  a  form  during  its  disembodied  life,  and  existing  in  a  real 
scene,  as  wholly  factitious  and  the  work  of  the  heart,  he  con- 
tradicts the  Scriptures  also,  as  well  as  his  philosophy ;  for  they 
exhibit  disembodied  souls  and  other  spiritual  agents  in  visible 
forms.    Thus,  Christ  represents  Abraham,  Lazarus,  and  Dives, 
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as  having  forms,  organs,  and  senses  in  their  intermediate  state, 

and  as  existing  in  real,  material  places.     The  souls  of  the 

martyrs  are  exhibited  in  the  Apocalypse,  as  having  forms, 

existing  in  a  material  world,  uttering  voices,  hearing  a  reply, 

and  being  clothed  in  white  robes.     Paul  represents  himself, 

also,  when  caught  up  to  Paradise,  as  in  a  real  world,  and  as 

hearing  words,  though  uncertain  whether  he  was  in  his  natural 

body  or  not.     God  the  Father,  in  like  manner,  in  his  theopha- 

nies,  angels  in  their  appearances  to  the  patriarchs,  prophets, 

and  others,  and  Moses  at  the  transfiguration,  are  exhibited  as 

in  forms  modelled  essentially  after  that  of  man.     This  mode 

of  conception,  thus,  is  not  left  to  be  fabricated  by  the  heart,  as 

an  ingredient  in  a  new  and  more  perfect  theology  than  that 

which  God  has  revealed.     It  is  sanctioned  by  him  in  his  word, 

and  is  one  of  the  instruments  he  has  employed  in  the  revelation 

of  the  future.  And  that  modeof  conceiving  of  intellectual  beings 

has  its  ground  in  our  intellectual  nature,  and  is  as  unavoidable 

as  it  is  habitual.     In  conceiving  of  a  finite  intelligence  as 

active,  and  capable  of  communication  with  other  intelligences, 

we  necessarily  conceive  of  him  as  having  powers  by  which 

he  can  perceive  existences  external  to  himself,  and  act  on 

them.     But  we  cannot  conceive  of  any  other  means  for  that 

purpose  than  those  of  the  senses,  and  the  organs  by  which 

they  are  acted  on,  with  which  we  are  now  familiar.    We 

have  no  ideas  of  any  other  instruments  of  a  perception  of 

external  things,  and  a  communication  with  or  agency  towards 

them.  If  we  conceive  of  God,  also,  as  visible,  we  must  conceive 

of  him  as  having  a  material  form.    The  supposition,  therefore, 

of  a  vision  of  him,  of  angels,  and  of  disembodied  spirits,  and 

of  their  addressing  us,  or  acting  on  other  existences  in  our 

sight,  necessarily  involves   the  supposition,   that    they   are 

invested  with   material  forms,  and  have  organs  of  vision, 

speech,  hearing,  and  motion,  like  our  own,  or  those  of  other 

bodied  agents  with  which  we  are  acquainted.     Without  it, 

the  supposition  of  their  visibility  would  be  a  self-contradiction. 

It  is  the  law  of  our  nature,  therefore,  and  instead  of  involving 

us  in  any  error,  is  both  beneficial  and  wise.    Had  the  prophets 

been  represented  as  seeing  God,  angels,  and  souls,  without 

their  being  clothed  in  material  forms,  it  would  have  implied 

that  they  had  a  power  of  perceiving  existences  exterior  to 
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themselves  without  means,  which  would  be  equivalent  to  a 
power  of  omniscience ;  for  if  they  could  discern  one  and  many* 
such  existences,  why  could  they  not  all  ?     But  it  would  have 
been  inconsistent  with  their  finite  nature,  and  an  imputation 
to  them  of  one   of  the  peculiar  attributes  of  God,  to  have 
assigned  to  them  such  a  power.     Truth  and  wisdom,  there- 
fore, forbade  such  a  representation,  and  rendered  the  use  of 
the  method  God  has  employed,  not  only  appropriate  but  indis- 
pensable.    And  it  is  not  attended  with  any  evil.     The  mind 
is  not  misled  by  it.     It  is  aware  that  its  conceptions  differ 
from  the  nature  of  the  intelligences  which  they  respect,  and 
continues  to  regard  them  as  mere  spirits,  while  it  conceives 
of  them  as  having  forms.     And  the  law,  moreover,  has  this 
important  advantage,  that  the  conceptions  formed  by  all  man- 
kind of  those  beings  are  essentially  the  same,  while,  were  they 
subject  to  no  such  law,  but  each  formed  his  conceptions  arbi- 
trarily, under  the  influence  of  other  parts  of  his  nature,  they 
might  be  infinitely  diverse,  and  make  the  expression  of  their 
ideas  to  one  another  impossible.     Their  apprehensions  of  them 
are  now  as  clear,  and  communicable  with  as  much  ease,  as  on 
any  other  subject. 

These  great  and  palpable  facts,  however,  have  wholly 
escaped  the  notice  of  Professor  Park.  He  imagines  that, 
instead  of  the  Omniscient,  the  heart  alienated  from  him,  and 
dissatisfied  with  what  he  has  revealed,  has  devised  this  beauti- 
ful contrivance,  and  made  it  the  basis  of  another  and  far  better 
theology  than  that  of  his  word  ;  and  finally,  to  complete  the 
circle  of  his  mistakes,  he  ascribes  to  the  heart  this  method  of 
conception,  and  supposes  the  intellect  employs  it  as  a  foreign 
aid  to  illustrate  and  verify  its  theology,  of  which  it  is  a  natural 
and  necessary  instrument.  Were  ever  higher  proofs  given  of 
a  want  of  clear  and  accurate  apprehensions  ?  Were  ever 
more  absurd  misconceptions  put  forth  by  a  writer  of  a  theme 
which  he  flattered  himself  he  was  treating  with  the  discrimi- 
nation of  a  genius  and  the  learning  of  a  scholar  ? 

He,  however,  has  not  simply  quitted  his  theme  and  lost  him- 
gelf  in  the  mazes  of  another  subject ;  he  next  turns  and 
directly  contradicts  the  doctrine  he  has  been  advancing,  and 
represents  the  theology  of  the  intellect  and  the  heart,  instead 
of  opposites,  as  parallels  and  aids  of  each  other. 
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''But  the  sensitive  part  of  our  nature  not  only  quickens  the  percipient, 
bj  requiring  and  suggesting  expressive  illustrations,  it  also  furnishes 
principles  from  which  the  reasoning  faculty  deduces  important  inferences. 
I  therefore  remark,  in  the  second  place — 

"  The  theology  of  the  intellect  enlarges  and  improves  that  of  the  feel- 
ings, and  is  also  enlarged  and  improved  by  it.  The  more  extensive  and 
aoeurate  are  our  views  of  literal  truth,  so  much  the  more  numerous 
and  salutary  are  the  forms  which  it  may  assume  for  enlisting  the  affec- 
tions. A  system  of  doctrines  logically  drawn  out,  not  only  makes  its 
own  appeal  to  the  heart,  but  also  provides  materials  for  the  imagination 
ao  to  clothe  as  to  allure  the  otherwise  dormant  sensibility.  The  percep- 
tive power  looks  right  forward  to  the  truth  (for  this  end  was  it  made), 
from  it  turns  to  neither  side  for  utilitarian  purposes,  but  presses  straight 
onwards  to  its  object ;  yet  every  doctrine  which  it  discovers  is  in  reality 
practical,  calling  forth  some  emotion,  and  this  emotion  animating  the 
sensitive  nature  which  is  not  diseased,  deepening  its  love  of  knowledge, 
ds9aiing  and  widening  the  religious  system  which  is  to  satisfy  it. 
Every  new  article  of  the  good  man's  belief  elicits  love  or  hatred,  and  this 
\offe  or  hatred  so  modifies  the  train  and  phasis  of  his  meditations,  as  to 
sugment  and  improve  the  volume  of  his  hearfs  theology ^ — Pp.  13,  14. 

How  thankful  should  the  world  be  to  Professor  Park  for  the 
detection  and  development  of  the  great  fact  he  here  an- 
nounces with  the  artless  air  of  an  original  discoverer,  half  un- 
conscious of  his  own  merits,  and  thoughtless  of  the  applause  of 
which  it  is  to  make  him  the  object ;  that  "  extensive  and  accu- 
rate views  of  the  truth"  are  of  service  in  influencing  "  the 
affections ;"  and  that  a  system  of  doctrines  logically  drawn 
out  actually  "  makes  its  own  appeal  to  the  heart !"  Who  ever 
before  made  so  deep  a  plunge  into  the  recesses  of  our  nature, 
or  soared  to  a  height  from  which  he  obtained  so  wide  a  view 
of ''the  landscape"  of  our  intellectual  and  sensitive  constitu- 
tion? But  how  is  this  startling  novelty  to  be  reconciled  with 
the  doctrine  he  has  been  advancing,  that  the  theology  of  the 
intellect — "  truth  just  as  it  is" — is  not  suited  to  interest  the 
heart,  but  leaves  it  cold  and  torpid,  or  inspires  it  with  distaste 
and  aversion  ?  How  is  it  to  be  harmonized  with  the  repre- 
sentation with  which  it  is  associated  in  this  passage  itself,  that 
though  that  "  theology  makes  its  own  appeal  to  the  heart," 
and  "every  doctrine"  which  "the  perceptive  power"  dis- 
coTen»  is  in  reality  practical,  calling  forth  some  emotion, 
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yet  the  "  sensibility"  would  remain  torpid,  were  it  not  that 
the  imagination  interposes  and  so  clothes  the  "materials" 
furnished  by  that  theology,  as  to  "  allure  the  otherwise  dor- 
mant" affections  ?  If  "  every  article  of  the  good  man's  belief 
elicits  love  or  hatred,"  his  theory  of  the  impotence  of  the 
theology  of  truth  to  influence  the  heart  is  mistaken,  and  his 
assumption  unauthorized  that  such  a  necessity  exists  as  he 
represents,  of  an  antagonistic  theology  to  furnish  motives  to 
allure  and  stimulate  the  affections. 

But  not  content  with  thus  retracting  what  he  had  asserted 
in  respect  to  the  intellect,  he  next  proceeds  to  a  similar  con- 
tradiction of  his  doctrine  respecting  the  heart. 

'*  It  is  a  tendency  of  pietism  to  undervalue  the  human  intellect  for  the 
sake  of  exalting  the  affections ;  as  if  sin  bad  less  to  do  with  the  feelings 
than  with  the  intelligence ;  as  if  a  deceived  heart  had  never  turned  men 
aside ;  as  if  reason  had  fallen  deeper  than  the  will.  Rather  has  the  will 
finllen  from  the  intellectual  powers,  while  they  remain  truer  than  any 
other  to  their  office.  It  cannot  be  a  pious  act  to  underrate  these  powers, 
given  as  they  were  by  him  who  made  the  soul  in  bis  image.  Our 
speculative  tendencies  are  original,  legitimate  parts  of  the  constitution 
which  it  is  irreverent  to  censure.  We  must  speculate.  We  must 
define,  distinguish,  infer,  arrange  our  inferences  in  a  system.  Our 
spiritual  oneness,  completeness,  progress,  require  it  We  lose  our  civi- 
lization, so  far  as  we  depreciate  a  philosophy  tnily  so  called.  Our  faith 
becomes  a  wild  or  weak  sentimsntalism  if  we  despise  logic J^ — ^P.  14. 

Is  it  possible  to  utter  a  more  direct  retraction  of  the  theory 

he  has  been  asserting,  or  more  effectually  sweep  away  at  a 

stroke  the  whole  ground  on  which  he  affirms  the  necessity, 

and  assigns  the  office  of  an  "  emotive  theology  ?"     He  has 

hitherto  represented  the  truth  as  contemplated  by  the  intellect 

as  altogether  cold  and  powerless — a  dead  and  life-destroying 

abstraction.     But  of  what  worth  can  it  be,  if  such  is  its  cha^ 

racter ;  or  how  can  the  disposition  of  the  intellect  to  speculate 

,  /  and  reason,  be  of  such  high  consideration,  if  its  labors  issue 

only  in  such  a  mere  mental  petrifaction  ?     Why  is  it  that 

Professor  Park  intermixes  these  contradictory  representations  ? 

Is  it  that  he  may  have  the  means  of  claiming  that  he  still  hdds 

the  views  that  are  commonly  entertained  of  the  office  of  the 

intellect  and  the  influence  of  truth  ?    Or  is  it  that,  notwith- 
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standing  the  air  he  assumes  of  profound  research  and  sharp 
discrimination,  he  is  still  unaware  of  the  incompatibility  of 
his  contradictory  statements  ?  But  what  is  of  still  higher 
importance,  how  is  what  he  here  alleges  of  the  weakness  and 
deceitfulness  of  the  heart,  reconcilable  with  the  office  he  has 
before  assigned  it,  of  framing  its  own  religion  and  fabricating 
its  own  theology  in  absolute  independence  of  God  and  truth, 
and  investing  its  system  with  an  authority  above  his  ?  But 
he  adheres  but  a  moment  to  this,  ere  he  turns  and  again 
assigns  the  heart  the  function  he  had  before  ascribed  to  it,  and 
makes  it  the  arbiter  of  its  own  obligations  and  the  supreme 
judge  of  the  truth. 

'^Bnt  the  theology  of  reason  not  only  amends  and  amplifies  that  of 
the  afiections  ;  it  is  also  improved  and  enlarged  by  it  One  tendency 
of  nitioiialtsm  is  to  undervalue  the  heart  for  the  sake  of  putting  the 
crown  on  the  head.  This  is  a  good  tendency  when  applied  to  those 
feelings  that  are  wayward  and  deceptive ;  but  an  irrational  one  when 
applied  to  those  which  are  unavoidable,  and,  therefore,  innocent ;  still 
more  to  those  which  are  holy,  and,  therefore,  entitled  to  our  reverence. 
Whenever  a  feeling  is  constitutional  and  cannot  be  expelled,  whenever 
it  is  pious  and  cannot  but  be  approved,  then  such  of  its  impulses  as  are 
Qoiform,  self-consistent,  and  persevering,  are  data  on  which  the  intellect 
may  safely  reason,  and  by  means  of  which  it  may  add  new  materials  to 
its  dogmatic  systemP — P.  15. 

But  how  is  it  to  be  known  that  a  feeling  is  pious  and  to  be 
approved  ?  By  what  criterion  are  those  which  are  wayward 
aod  deceptive  to  be  discriminated  from  those  which  are  inno- 
cent and  holy  ?  Not  according  to  Prof  P.  by  the  theology  of 
the  intellect ;  not  by  "  the  truth  just  as  it  is ;"  for  that,  he 
asserts,  has  no  adaptation  to  move  the  afiections,  and  cannot, 
therefore,  be  a  test  of  their  moral  character.  It  is  their  own 
theology  alone,  he  affirms,  that  is  suited  to  the  feelings,  and 
rouses  them  into  exercise  ;  and  it  is  that  alone,  therefore,  that 
is  a  criterion  of  their  nature ;  as  it  is  at  once  their  exciting 
cause,  and  the  standard  of  their  piety.  He  thus,  again,  installs 
the  feelings  in  the  office  he  had  before  a.ssigned  them,  and 
makes  them  their  own  judge  and  law ;  and,  accordingly,  what- 
ever Ihey  are,  as  long  as  they  are  satisfactory  to  themselves 
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they  must,  on  his  theory,  be  regarded  as  innocent  and  holy. 
He  adds : — 

"  These  universal  feelings  provide  us  with  a  test  for  our  own  fodtk 
Whenever  we  find,  my  brethren,  that  the  words  which  we  proclaim  do 
not  strike  a  responsive  chord  in  the  hearts  of  the  choice  men  and  women 
who  look  up  to  us  for  consolation,  when  they  do  not  stir  the  depths  of 
our  own  souls,  reach  down  to  our  hidden  wants,  and  vxike  sensibilities 
which  otherwise  had  lain  buried  under  the  cares  of  time ;  or  when  thej 
make  an  abiding  impression  that  the  divine  government  \s  harsh,  pitiless, 
oppressive,  devoid  of  sympathy  with  our  most  refined  sentiments,  reck- 
less of  even  the  most  delicate  emotion  of  the  tenderest  nature,  then  we 
may  infer  that  we  have  left  out  of  our  theology  some  element  which  we 
should  have  inserted,  or  have  brought  into  it  some  element  which  we 
should  have  discarded.'' — Pp.  16,  17. 

On  his  theory,  then,  that  sentence  lies  in  all  its  energy 
against  "  the  theology  of  the  intellect" — "  the  truth  just  as  it 
is ;"  for  he  asserts  that  that  has  no  adaptation  to  impress  and 
move  the  affections.  He  avers,  and  builds  on  the  ground  of 
it,  his  whole  theory  of  an  antagonistic  theology,  that  it  does 
**  not  strike  a  responsive  chord  in  the  hearts  of  the  choice 
men  and  women,"  that  it  does  "  not  stir  the  depths  of  our  own 
souls,"  that  it  does  "  not  reach  down  to  our  hidden  wants,  and 
wake  sensibilities  which  otherwise  bad  lain  buried  under  the 
cares  of  time  ;"  but  that,  instead,  it  is  wholly  inapplicable  and 
distasteful  to  the  feelings,  and  that  it  is  only  by  the  interposi- 
tion of  a  counter  theology  that  they  are  aroused  from  their 
dormancy,  and  excited  to  a  vigorous  exercise. 

But  apart  from  this  game  of  self-contradiction,  which  he 
plays  through  several  pages  with  such  singular  nimbleness, 
how  do  the  propositions  he  now  advances,  on  the  supposition 
of  their  truth,  yield  any  proof  of  the  position  which  he  alleges 
them  to  sustain  ?  How  does  the  fact  that  "  a  system  of  doctrines 
logically  drawn  out  makes  its  own  appeal  to  the  heart,"  and 
that  "  every  doctrine"  which  is  discovered  by  **  the  perceptive 
power"  calls  "  forth  some  emotion,"  show  that  "  the  theology 
of  the  intellect  enlarges  and  improves  that  of  the  feelings  ?" 
That  it  may  enlarge  and  improve  the  feelings  themselves,  by 
calling  them  into  vigorous  exercise,  and  exciting  them  in  a 
right  direction,  is  quite  possible  and  credible ;  but  that  is  a 
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wholly  difierent  affair  from  enlarging  and  improving  "  a  theo- 
logy of  feeling"  that  is  antagonistic  to  itself,  and  absolutely 
&lse.  Or  how,  on  the  other  hand,  does  the  fact  that  the  affec- 
tions of  the  heart  are  impressed  and  excited  by  the  truths  of 
"a  system  of  doctrines  logically  drawn  out,"  demonstrate  that 
the  theology  of  the  heart  also  enlarges  and  improves  the  theo- 
logy of  reason  ?  The  affections  themselves  are,  on  his  theory, 
wholly  different  from  the  theology  of  the  affections.  The 
influence  of  the  affections  on  the  intellect  is  wholly  different 
from  an  influence  on  the  theology  of  the  intellect ;  and  an 
influence  of  the  theology  of  the  affections,  on  the  theology  of 
the  reason,  a  different  thing  still.  The  Professor  has  thus 
again  confounded  things  that  are  wholly  distinct,  and  treated 
causes  and  effects  of  one  species  as  though  they  were  causes 
and  effects  of  another.  Admitting  the  several  truisms  he  has 
paraded  through  a  long  series  of  paragraphs,  with  all  the  pomp 
of  novelties  just  detected  and  evolved  to  charm  and  astonish 
maniund,  and  they  contribute  nothing  whatever  to  the  object 
for  which  he  offers  them.  They  only  show  that  he  has  but 
very  confused  views  of  the  subject  he  affects  to  treat  with  so 
much  talent  and  learning. 

He  has  not  yet  exhausted,  however,  his  fund  of  inconsist- 
encies. In  the  next  instance  which  he  offers  to  exemplify  the 
influence  of  his  two  theologies  on  each  other,  he  reduces  the 
the<4ogy  of  feeling  from  the  rank  he  has  heretofore  assigned 
it,  of  a  theology  and  a  cause,  to  the  mere  modes  or  forms  of 
thought  and  diction  in  which  the  intellect  describes  or  the 
heart  expresses  the  affections  ;  and  exhibits  it,  accordingly,  as 
ike  mere  effect  or  consequence  of  those  affections,  instead,  as 
before,  of  representing  it  as  framed  by  the  heart  as  an  indis- 
pensable means  of  rousing  its  "  otherwise  dormant  sensibili- 
ties," and  the  exciting  cause  of  its  feelings.     He  says : 

**  But  while  the  theology  of  reason  derives  aid  from  the  impulses  of 
emolioa,  it  maintains  its  ascendency  over  them.  In  investigations  for 
troth,  the  intellect  must  be  the  authoritative  power,  employing  the- 
smsibilities  as  indices  of  right  doctrine,  but  surveying  and  superintend- 
ing them  from  its  commanding  elevation I  therefore  remark, 

in  the  third  place, 

**  The  theology  of  the  intellect  explains  that  of  feeling  into  an  eesea- 
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tial  agreement  with  all  the  constitutional  demands  of  the  soul.  It  does 
this  by  collating  the  discordant  representations  which  the  heart  allows, 
and  eliciting  the  one  self-consistent  principle  which  underlies  them. 
It  places  side  by  side  the  contradictory  ^statements  which  receive,  at 
different  times,  the  sympathies  of  a  spirit  as  it  is  moved  by  different 
impulses.  It  exposes  the  impossibility  of  believing  all  these  statements^ 
without  qualifying  some  of  them,  so  as  to  prevent  their  subverting  each 
other.  In  order  to  qualify  them  in  the  right  way,  it  details  their  origin, 
reveals  their  intent,  unfolds  their  influence,  and  by  such  means  eliminates 
the  principle  in  which  they  all  agree  for  substance  of  doctrine.  When 
this  principle  has  been  once  detected  and  disengaged  from  its  conflicting 
representations,  it  re-acts  upon  them,  explains,  modifies,  harmonizes  their 
meaning.  Thus  are  the  mutually  repellent  forces  set  over  against  each 
other,  so  as  to  neutralize  their  opposition,  and  to  combine  in  producing 
one  and  the  same  movement." — Pp.  17,  18. 

What  is  it  now  which  the  intellect,  with  such  exemplary 
condescension  and  vivacity,  employs  itself  in  freeing  from 
seeming  error,  and  reducing  to  self-consistency  ?  A  theolc^ 
that  is  antagonistic  to  its  own,  as  Professor  P.  has  hitherto 
represented  ?  Not  at  a\\;  but  simply  the  different  terms  and 
forms  of  expression  which  the  mind  employs  in  the  descrip- 
tion or  utterance  of  its  affections !  and  affections,  of  course, 
that  exist  anterior  to  its  delineation  and  expression  of  them ; 
and  are  excited  by  causes  wholly  distinct  from  those  modes 
of  description  and  utterance.  This  is  apparent  from  the  ex- 
emplifications which  he  proceeds  to  allege. 

"  Seizing  strongly  upon  some  elements  of  a  comprehensive  doctrine, 
the  Bible  paints  the  unrenewed  heart  as  a  stone  needing  to  be  exchanged 
for  flesh ;  and  again,  not  as  a  stone,  but  as  flesh  needing  to  be  turned 
into  spirit ;  and  yet  again,  neither  as  a  stone,  nor  as  flesh,  but  as  a 
darkened  spirit  needing  to  be  illumined  with  the  light  of  knowledge. 
Taking  a  vigorous  hold  of  yet  other  elements  in  the  same  doctrine,  the 
Bible  portrays  his  heart  not  as  ignorant  and  needing  to  be  enlightened, 
but  as  dead  and  needing  to  be  made  alive ;  and  furtlier,  not  as  dead^ 
but  as  living  and  needing  to  die,  to  be  crucified,  and  buried;  and 
further  still,  not  as  in  need  of  a  resurrection,  or  of  a  crucifixion,  but  of  a 
new  creation ;  and  once  more,  as  requiring  neither  to  be  slain,  nor 
raised  from  death,  nor  created  anew,  but  to  be  born  again.  For  the 
sake  of  vividly  describing  other  features  of  the  same  truth,  the  heart  is 
exhibited  as  needing  to  be  called  or  drawn  to  God,  or  to  be  enlarged,  or 
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eircanicised,  or  purified,  or  inscribed  with  a  new  law,  or  endowed  with 
new  graces.  And  for  the  purpose  of  awakening  interest  in  a  distinct 
phase  of  this  truth,  all  the  preceding  forms  are  inverted,  and  man  is 
summoned  to  make  himself  a  new  heart,  or  to  give  up  his  old  one,  or 
to  become  a  little  child,  or  to  cleanse  himself,  or  to  unstop  his  deaf  ears 
and  hear,  or  to  open  his  blinded  eyes  and  see,  or  to  awake  from  sleep, 
or  rise  from  death.  Litkrally  understood,  these  expressions  are 
dissonant  from  each  other.  Their  dissonance  adds  to  their  emphasis, 
The\T  emphasis  fastens  our  attention  upon  the  principle  in  which  they  all 
agree.  This  principle  is  too  vast  to  be  uttered  in  a  single  formula,  and, 
therefore,  branches  out  into  various  parts,  and  the  lively  exhibition  of  one 
part  contravenes  an  equally  impressive  statement  of  a  different  one.  The 
intellect  educes  light  from  the  collision  of  these  repugnant  phrases,  and 
then  modifies  and  reconciles  them  into  the  doctrine  that  the  character  of 
our  race  needs  an  essential  transformation  by  an  interposed  influence 
from  €hd.  But  how  soon  would  this  doctrine  lose  its  vivacity,  if  it 
were  not  revealed  in  these  dissimilar  forms,  all  jutting  up  like  the  hills 
of  a  landscape  fi'om  a  common  substratum." — Pp.  18,  19. 

What  a  complication  of  self-contradictions,  if  we  are  to 
believe  Professor  Park!  What  a  seemingly  deliberate 
attempt  by  the  great  teacher  to  confound  and  baffle  his 
creatures  by  representations  of  the  heart  that  set  conscious- 
ness and  reason  at  defiance ;  and  what  a  triumph  of  the  intel- 
lect to  detect  the  "  vast "  principle  by  which  they  can  be 
interpreted,  so  as  to  be  a  vehicle  of  the  doctrine  that  the 
character  of  our  race — not  the  race  itself — needs  an  essential 
transformation !  Is  not  the  reader  thoroughly  perplexed,  and 
ready  to  start  back  with  horror,  at  the  discovery  that  God 
treats  us  in  such  a  "  harsh*  pitiless,  insincere  "  way,  and  shows 
himself  to  be  so  "  devoid  of  sympathy  with  our  most  refined 
sentiments,  and  reckless  of  even  the  most  delicate  emotion  of 
the  tenderest  nature  ?" — P.  16.  What,  however,  is  the  solu- 
tion of  this  awful  mystery,  which,  by  some  singular  cause,  has 
heretofore  escaped  the  pious,  but  which  Dr.  Bushnell  and 
Professor  Park  have  had  the  rare  fortune — not  to  detect  and 
unfold — but  to  copy  from  the  neologists  of  Germany,  whom 
they  take  as  their  guides  ?  Nothing  else  than  that  this 
language  is  figurative ;  some  of  it  being  employed  by  the 
metaphor,  and  some  by  the  hypocataslasis ;  and  being, 
therefore,  to  be  interpreted  as  such,  involves  no  more  contra- 
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diction  or  mystery  than  the  most  literal  that  is  employed  in 
the  statement  of  self-evident  or  indisputable  truths !  Is  there 
a  boy  in  New  England,  of  such  an  age  as  to  play  with  a  paper 
kite,  who,  when  his  parents  or  associates  in  describing  its 
motions,  employ  the  expressions, — it  soars,  it  sails,  it  flies,  it 
stoops,  it  turns  its  head  to  this  or  that  point,  regards  them  as 
making  assertions  that  are  mysterious,  contradictious,  and 
impossible  to  be  reconciled,  except  by  a  careful  comparison 
of  them  with  each  other,  and  the  detection  of  some  "vast" 
and  recondite  principle  on  which  the  language  is  used  ?  Is 
there  any  one  of  the  phrases  that  is  not  as  easily  understood 
by  itself,  as  when  compared  with  the  others  ?  Is  there  a  child 
in  a  million  who  would  make  a  mistake  in  construing  them, 
or  imagine  that  they  involve  any  intricacy,  or  not  understand 
the  nature  of  the  motions  they  express,  as  easily  as  though, 
instead  of  the  use  of  a  metaphor,  the  movements  of  the  kite 
were  formally  compared  to  that  of  a  bird  when  it  soars,  flies, 
and  turns  its  head,  of  a  ship  when  it  sails,  or  of  a  person  when 
he  stoops  ?  The  darkiiess  then  that,  according  to  Professor 
P.,  enshrouds  the  passages  he  refers  to,  and  gives  them  such  a 
fearful  air,  springs  from  the  use  of  a  portion  of  their  terms  by 
figures,  which  every  one  is  accustomed  to  use  in  conversa- 
tion, and  understands  with  as  much  facility  as  any  other 
forms  of  expression ! 

Of  this,  however,  Professor  P.  seems  to  be  unaware.  He  treats 
this  application  of  language  as  extraordinary,  and  peculiar  to  the 
Bible  and  religion.  He  appears  to  imagine  that  men  have  no 
experience,  in  their  ordinary  intercourse  with  one  another,  of 
such  a  usage  of  terms ; — that  the  first  impression  of  every  one 
must  be,  that  they  are  employed  literally ;  and  that  it  is  only 
by  an  energetic  and  adroit  effort  of  the  intellect  that  it  can 
be  seen  that  that  is  a  mistake,  and  a  principle  detected,  by 
which  they  can  be  so  explained,  as  to  have  a  just  and  natural 
meaning !  Has  he  been  duped  by  the  sophistries  of  the  neo- 
logical  writers,  whom  he  follows  in  his  speculations ;  or  is  he 
practising  on  the  susceptibilities  of  the  congi-egational  ministers 
of  Massachusetts  ? 

These  figurative  expressions  he  calls  "  the  heart's  phrases," 
and  represents  them  as  embodying  "  the  theology  of  the 
feelings."     Such  a  statement  from  a  writer,  who  had  even  a 
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slight  comprehension  of  the  subject  he  is  treating,  and  can 
recollect  what  the  point  is  which  he  is  professing  to  prove, 
would  surprise  and  astonish  us.  But  the  confusion  of  mind 
which  it  betrays,  appears  to  be  characteristic  of  Professor 
Park.  The  passages  in  which  these  expressions  occur,  are 
mot  the  utterances  of  the  heart.  They  had  not  their  origin 
with  men.  They  are  utterances  by  that  Omniscient  Being 
whose  statements  of  "  the  truth  just  as  it  is,"  Professor  P. 
asserts  are  not  satisfactory  to  the  heart,  but  are  regarded  by 
it  either  with  a  dead  indifference,  or  an  irreconcilable  aver- 
sion !  It  is  He  who  exhibits  the  unrenewed  heart  as  a  stone 
that  needs  to  be  changed  to  flesh,  the  mind  as  dead  and 
needing  to  be  made  alive,  its  passions  and  affections  as 
needing  to  be  crucified,  and  its  whole  nature  as  requiring  to 
be  created  anew.  It  is  he  who  denominates  the  penitent  a 
broken  heart,  and  the  humble  a  crushed  spirit.  The  pretence 
that  these  expressions  are  invented  by  the  heart,  and  in  order 
to  an  utterance  of  pious  feelings,  for  which  the  language  God 
employs  in  the  revelation  of  "  the  truth  just  as  it  is,"  is  not 
suited  ;  and  that  it  embodies  in  them  a  theology  of  its  affec- 
tions that  is  antagonistic  to  that  which  he  has  presented  in  his 
word,  is  a  flagrant  and  unpardonable  misrepresentation.  And 
this  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  whole  tissue  of  the  pretexts  by 
which  Professor  P.  attempts  to  make  out  that  the  heart  has  a 
language  and  theology  of  its  own,  in  contradistinction  irom 
that  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  intellect.  The  process  consists, 
first,  in  an  assumption  that  the  heart  is  itself  an  intellectual  as 
well  as  an  "  emotive  "  power,  of  a  different  species  from  that 
of  the  reason  itself,  and  ill-suited  to  be  its  yoke-fellow  ;  next, 
in  defaming  the  truth  God  has  revealed,  as  it  is  contemplated 
by  the  intellect  as  unfitted  to  impress  and  excite  the  heart ; 
thirdly,  in  exhibiting  the  heart  as  inventing  a  theology  of  its 
own,  and  a  vocabulary  and  phraseology  to  express  it,  for  the 
purpose  of  moving  its  sensibilities,  and  stimulating  them  to 
holy  action ;  and  finally,  in  representing  that  the  language 
which  God  employs  in  describing  the  unrenewed  and  renewed 
mind,  is  invented  by  the  heart  as  its  own  peculiar  language, 
and  that  it  expresses  the  doctrines  of  that  theology  of  the 
feelings  which  he  holds,  the  heart  has  fabricated  in  antagonism 
to  that  of  God !     Was  ever  before  such  a  complication  of 
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misrepresentations  and  absurdities  made  the  basis  of  a  theory 
that  is  to  solve  all  the  intricacies  of  theology  and  mysteries  of 
the  affections  ?  How  is  it  that  Professor  P.  ventures  to  put 
forth  such  a  scheme  ?  Is  he  unaware  of  the  import  of  his 
own  principles  ?  Has  he  adopted  his  system  from  Schleier- 
macher  and  others  without  examination  ?  Or  is  he  constitu- 
tionally paradoxical,  animated  by  a  passion  for  novelties,  and 
ambitious  of  the  reputation  of  an  original  and  venturesome 
thinker  ?  In  whatever  relation  his  scheme  is  viewed,  how  is  it 
possible  to  regard  it  as  the  work  of  any  other  than  a  superfi- 
cial and  presumptuous  mind?  How  could  a  considerate 
person  convince  himself  of  its  truth,  or  persuade  himself  of 
the  propriety  of  any  of  the  representations  he  has  given  of  it  ? 
The  mind,  indeed,  sometimes  employs  the  phrases  in  question 
in  the  acknowledgment  of  its  sins,  and  need  of  renovation  by 
the  Spirit,  and  in  supplicating  his  influences ;  but  it  does  not 
follow  from  that,  that  they  are  pre-eminently  the  language  of 
the  h^rt,  in  distinction  from  the  intellect ;  inasmuch  as  the 
intellect  uses  them  also  with  at  least  equal  frequency  in  the 
statement  of  the  truth  which  God  employs  them  to  express ; 
and  it  is  the  intellect,  moreover,  not  the  heart  in  distinction 
from  it,  that  employs  them  in  those  confessions  themselves 
and  supplications.  The  whole  series  of  his  pretences  is  thus 
altogether  groundless  and  unjustifiable. 

He  goes  on  to  mystify  the  subject  through  several  other 
passages.     We  quote  only  one. 

"  We  may  instance  another  set  of  the  heart's  phrases,  which,  instead 
of  coalescing  with  each  other  in  a  dull  sameness,  engage  our  curiosity 
by  their  disagreement,  and  exercise  the  analytic  power  in  unloosing  and 
laying  bare  the  one  principle  which  forms  their  basis.  Bowed  down 
under  the  experience  of  his  evil  tendencies,  which  long  years  of  painful 
resistance  have  not  subdued,  tremblinof  before  the  ever  recurrintr  fasci- 
nations  which  have  so  often  enticed  him  into  crime,  the  man  of  God 
longs  to  abase  himself,  and  exclaims,  without  one  modifying  word,  *  I 
am  too  frail  for  my  responsibilities,  and  have  no  power  to  do  what  is 
required  of  me  !*  But,  in  a  brighter  moment,  admiring  the  exuberance 
of  divine  generosity,  thankful  for  the  large  gifls  which  his  ranniBcent 
Father  has  lavished  upon  him,  elevated  with  adoring  views  of  the  equi- 
table One,  who  never  reaps  where  he  has  not  sown,  the  same  man  of 
God  ofifers  his  unqualified  thanksgiving ;    ^  I  know  thee  that  thou  art 
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not  an  hard  master,  exacting  of  roe  duties  which  I  have  no  power  to 
discharge,  but  thou  attemperest  thy  law  to  mj  strength,  and  at  no 
time  imposest  upon  me  a  heavier  burden  than  thou  at  that  very  time 
makes!  me  able  to  bear/  In  a  dififerent  mood,  when  this  same  man  is 
thinking  of  the  future,  foreseeing  his  temptations  to  an  easily  besetting 
no,  shuddering  at  the  danger  of  committing  it,  dreading  the  results  of  a 
proud  reliance  on  his  own  virtue,  he  becomes  importunate  for  aid  from 
above,  and  pours  out  his  entreaty  without  one  abating  clause ;  *  I  am 
nothing  and  less  than  nothing ;  I  have  no  power  to  refrain  from  the  sin 
which  tempts  me ;  help !  Lord,  help !  for  thou  increasest  strength  to 
him  who  hath  no  might.'  But,  in  still  another  mood,  when  the  same 
man  is  thinking  of  the  past,  weeping  over  the  fact  that  he  has  now 
indulged  in  the  very  crime  which  he  feared,  resisting  every  inducement 
to  apologize  for  it,  blaming  himself,  himself  alone,  himself  deeply  for  so 
ui^rateful,  unreasonable,  inexcusable  an  act,  he  makes  the  unmitigated 
ooDfession,  with  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  he  dares  not  qualify  his 
ac^Dowledgment,  *  I  could  have  avoided  that  sin  which  I  preferred  to 
eommit ;  woe  is  me,  for  I  have  not  done  as  well  as  I  might  have  done ; 
if  I  had  been  as  holy  as  I  had  power  to  be,  then  had  I  been  perfect ; 
and  if  I  say  I  have  been  perfect,  then  that  shall  prove  me  perverse.* 
Thus,  when  looking  backward,  the  sensitive  Christian  insists  upon  his 
competency  to  perform  an  act,  and  fears  that  a  denial  of  it  would  banish 
his  penitence  for  transgression ;  but,  when  looking  forward,  he  insists 
upon  his  incompetency  to  perform  the  same  act,  and  fears  that  a  denial 
of  this  would  weaken  his  feeling  of  dependence  on  God.  Without  a 
syllable  of  abatement,  he  now  makes  a  profession,  and  then  recalls  it  as 
thus  unquali6ed,  afterwards  reiterates  his  once  recalled  avowal,  and 
again  retracts  what  he  had  once  and  again  repeated.  It  is  the  oscillating 
langtuigt  of  the  emotions,  which,  like  the  strings  of  an  -^lian  harp, 
▼ibrate  in  unison  with  the  varying  winds.  It  is  nature  in  her  childlike 
lunplicity,  that  prompts  the  soul,  when  swayed  in  opposing  directions 
by  dissimilar  thoughts,  to  vent  itself  in  these  antagonistic  phrases, 
awakening  the  intenser  interest  by  their  very  antagonism.  What  if 
they  do,  whenever  modified,  contradict  each  other  ?  An  impassioned 
heart  recoils  from  a  contradiction  no  more  than  the  war-horse  of  Job 
starts  back  from  tlie  battle-field."— Pp.  19,  20. 

He  thus,  in  the  first  place,  represents  these  statements, 
when  contemplated  by  the  intellect,  as  absolutely  contradictory 
to  each  other,  and  incapable  of  being  reconciled  except  by 
some  recondite  and  mysterious  principle,  which  none  but  a 
transcendental  philosopher,  like  himself,  can  detect  and  apply ; 
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and  next,  that  they  are  the  statements  and — the  language  in 
which  they  are  expressed — the  language  of  the  emotions  in 
contradistinction  from  the  understanding.  Neither  of  these 
assertions,  however,  has  the  slightest  color  of  truth.  In 
averring  that  these  statements  are  contradictory  to  one 
another,  he  assumes  that  the  mind,  in  uttering  them,  contem- 
plates itself  in  identically  the  same  relation.  But  every  one, 
who  has  a  knowledge  of  himself,  is  aware  that  that  is  not  the 
fact.  Instead,  it  contemplates  itself  in  wholly  different  respects. 
In  speaking  of  its  ability  and  obligation  to  obey  the  law  of 
God  and  its  guilt  in  transgression,  it  refers  to  its  faculties  as 
a  moral  agent,  by  which  it  is  a  subject  of  his  law,  and  formed 
to  render  such  a  service  as  he  enjoins ;  but  in  speaking  of  its 
weakness,  liability  to  offend,  and  need  of  the  aids  of  the  Spirit, 
it  refers  to  the  strength  of  its  appetites,  passions,  and  natural 
affections  which  incline  it  to  sin,  and  the  powerful  temptations 
to  which  it  is  exposed.  And  these  are  perfectly  consistent 
with  each  other,  and  are  felt  to  be  consistent  by  every  human 
being,  however  perverse  he  may  be,  and  bold  in  his  specula- 
tive denial  of  it.  A  consciousness  that  it  has  the  requisite 
faculties  for  the  service  God  requires,  is  one  of  the  indispen- 
sable grounds  of  the  mind's  feeling  that  it  is  under  obligation 
to  obey  him.  Take  away  that  conviction,  and  persuade  it 
that  its  nature  is  not  suited  to  be  placed  under  such  a  law, 
and  it  will  feel  itself  excusable  in  neglecting  obedience.  There 
is  no  contradiction,  therefore,  between  these  propositions. 
They  are  made  of  the  mind  in  different  relations,  and  are  both 
literally  true  and  consistent  with  each  other,  in  the  references 
in  which  they  are  made.  Professor  P.  treats  them,  moreover, 
as  though  such  expressions  in  respect  to  the  mind's  ability 
and  inability  for  certain  actions,  were  peculiar  to  religion. 
They  are  not,  however.  Similar  phraseology  is  used  by  men 
in  respect  to  all  the  affairs  of  life,  and  is  universally  under- 
stood as  consistent  and  true  in  the  relation  in  which  we  have 
explained  it.  When  a  rich  man  is  asked  to  contribute  a 
thousand  dollars  to  some  benevolent  object,  and  he  replies, 
that  he  cannot ;  no  one  regards  him  as  affirming  that  he  has 
not  the  necessary  faculties,  or  the  requisite  property.  He  is 
understood  simply  as  stating,  that  he  is  withheld  from  giving  it 
by  a  reason  which  he  deems  sufficient.     His  saying,  he  cannot. 
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18  not  interpreted  by  any  one  as  in  contradiction  to  his  physical 
ability.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  a  poor  man  is  solicited  to 
contribute  a  similar  sum,  and  he  answers,  he  cannot,  no  one 
supposes  him  to  mean  that  he  has  not  the  requisite  disposition, 
or  that  he  has  not  the  necessary  faculties  to  exert  the  volition, 
or  the  organs  to  take  the  money  from  his  pocket.  The  state- 
ment of  each  is  perfectly  true  in  the  relation  in  which  it  is 
made ;  the  language  in  which  each  is  expressed  is  perfectly 
proper ;  and  each  is  universally  interpreted  in  the  sense  in 
which  it  is  employed,  when  the  condition  of  the  parties  is 
understood  who  use  it.  Any  one  who  should  attempt  to 
mystify  it,  as  Professor  P.  does  the  language  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  treat  it,  when  contemplated  by  the  intellect,  as  contradic- 
tious and  false,  would  be  regarded  as  an  absurd  and  perverse 
trifler. 

His  representation  is  equally  in  contradiction  to  fact,  that 
this  language  is  the  language  of  the  emotions  in  contradis- 
tinction from  the  intellect.  He  offers  not  a  shadow  of  proof 
of  it ;  nor  could  he,  had  he  undertaken  it.  How  convenient, 
how  philosophic  a  method  of  establishing  a  doctrine,  that  is  to 
spread  its  influence  over  the  whole  domain  of  theology,  and 
convict  the  word  of  God  of  a  total  inadaptation  to  our  nature, 
to  take  it  thus  for  granted,  and  assume  that  the  reader,  out  of 
deference  to  the  genius  that  propounds  it,  will  admit  it,  though 
at  the  cost  of  disregarding  the  most  indisputable  facts  with 
which  he  is  familiar,  and  mystifying  his  habitual  conscious- 
ness !  As  the  propositions  expressed  by  the  language  in  ques- 
tion are  true ;  as  the  truths  they  express  are  perceived  by  the 
intellect,  and  asserted  in  the  word  of  God ;  and  as  that 
language  is  employed  by  the  intellect  in  expressing  those 
truths,  it  is,  in  as  emphatic  a  sense  as  any  other,  the  language 
of  the  intellect.  It  cannot  with  propriety  be  said,  in  any 
equal  measure,  to  be  the  language  of  the  emotions.  This 
whole  pretence,  indeed,  that  the  feelings  have  a  language 
which  they  invent,  which  is  peculiarly  their  own,  and  which 
they  employ  in  the  utterance  of  themselves,  is  an  absurd  delu- 
sion. The  use  of  language  requires  a  knowledge  of  the  mean- 
ing and  grammar  of  words,  perception,  memory,  judgment, 
and  volition.  But  the  emotions  are  not  a  perceiving,  remem- 
bering, judging,  and  willing  power.     They  are  involuntary. 
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It  is  the  intellect  that  perceives  and  remembers  the  import 
and  uses  of  words.  It  is  the  mind,  as  a  whole,  that  is  con- 
scious of  the  emotions  and  affections  that  are  awakened  in  it ; 
and  it  is  the  perceiving  and  voluntary  faculties  that  see  what 
language  is  suited  to  express  the  feelings,  and  select  and 
employ  it.  The  feelings  only  furnish  the  occasion  and  motive 
for  its  selection  and  employment.  The  only  sense  in  which 
it  can  be  called  the  language  of  feeling  is,  that  it  is  sometimes 
employed  by  the  intellect  to  express  the  emotions  and  passions. 
It  is  the  language  of  the  intellect,  in  the  far  higher  sense,  that 
it  is  the  intellect  alone  that  understands,  selects,  and  uses  it 
Professor  Park  proceeds,  throughout  his  whole  discourse,  on  the 
absurd  assumption,  that  the  heart  is  a  perceptive  power, 
co-existing  with,  separate  from,  and  antagonistic  to,  the  intel- 
lect !  What  an  expert  in  the  mysteries  of  our  nature !  How 
admirably  qualified  to  furnish  the  world  with  a  theology  that 
is  to  supersede  that  which  the  Omniscient  has  revealed ! 

Having  expatiated  through  several  pages  in  this  style,  he 
adds  his  fourth  remark  : — 

"  Tlie  theology  of  the  intellect  and  that  of  feeling  tend  to  keep  each 
other  within  the  sphere  for  which  they  are  respectively  designed,  and  in 
which  they  are  fitted  to  improve  the  character." — P.  23. 

He  proceeds,  throughout  his  argument  under  this  head,  on 
the  assumption,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  language  of  the 
intellect  is  employed  solely  in  the  statement  of  bare  facts  and 
abstract  truths,  irrespective  of  their  relation  to  the  heart, 
which  we  have  shown  is  wholly  mistaken  and  solecistical ; 
and  on  the  other,  that  all  the  language  of  rhetoric,  poetry,  and 
the  imagination,  and  all  the  phraseology  which  is  ever  employed 
to  express  the  feelings,  or  facts  and  truths  that  affect  the  feel- 
ings, is  the  language  of  the  emotions ;  and  that  they  are 
wholly  distinct,  dissimilar,  and  generally  contradictious  to 
each  other ;  and  what  he  attempts  to  prove  on  these  assump- 
tions is,  that  language  ought  always  to  be  interpreted  in 
accordance  with  the  mode  in  which  it  is  actually  employed ; 
that  which  is  the  language  of  the  intellect,  and  is  used  in  the 
statement  of  mere  abstract  truths,  as.  used  by  that  faculty  for 
that  purpose ;  and  that  which  is  employed  by  the  imagination 
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or  heart  in  expressing  facts  and  truths  in  the  concrete,  and 
uttering  feeling,  as  the  language  of  feeling  employed  for  that 
purpose ;  and  finally,  that  when  it  is  not  interpreted  in  this 
manner,  but  the  language  of  the  intellect  is  confounded  with 
that  of  the  emotions,  the  most  disastrous  consequences  follow ! 
Bold  propositions  these!  The  validity  of  what  he  alleges  in 
support  of  them,  of  course,  depends  altogether  on  the  propriety 
of  his  assumption,  that  there  is  such  a  language  of  the  affections 
— ^which  we  have  shown  to  be  false.  That  language  is  to  be 
interpreted  according  to  the  principle  on  which  it  is  used, 
nobody  denies;  and  as  it  is  not  employed  on  the  principle 
which  he  asserts,  it  is  not  to  be  interpreted  in  accordance 
with  his  theory.  His  argument  is  thence,  again,  as  it  has  been 
at  every  other  stage  of  his  Discourse,  a  mere  pompous  array  of 
false  ideas  and  contradictious  and  delusive  words.  Of  the 
mode  in  which  he  takes  for  granted  what  he  should  prove,  and 
misrepresents  what  he  affects  to  explain,  the  following  is  an 
example : — 

**  At  the  time  the  words  were  uttered,  there  could  not  be  a  more 
melting  address  than,  *  If  I  your  Lord  and  Master  have  washed  your 
feet,  ye  ought  also  to  wash  one  another's  feet ;'  but  when  this  touching 
sentimeDt  is  interpreted  as  a  legal  exaction,  an  argument  for  a  Moravian 
or  a  Romish  ceremony,  its  poetic  elegance  is  petrified  into  a  prosaic 
blunder."— Pp.  23,  24. 

He  treats  this  as  the  language  of  the  affections  in  contra- 
distinction from  the  intellect.  If  such  a  language,  however,  as 
he  imagines  exists,  it  most  certainly  is  not  here.  This  is  em- 
ployed in  the  first  clause  in  presenting  an  act,  and  an  act  that 
had  been  exerted  ;  and  in  the  next,  in  deducing  a  logical  infer- 
ence from  that  act,  and  that  act  and  inference  are,  in  the  most 
absolute  sense,  objects  of  the  intellect.  It  is,  moreover,  the 
nature  of  the  Being  who  had  exerted  the  act,  and  the  condi- 
tions in  which  he  had  performed  it — which  are  also  objects  of 
consideration  by  the  intellect — that  gave  it  its  significance, 
and  made  it  the  proper  ground  of  that  inference.  It  was  the 
fact  that  he  was  Jehovah  incarnate,  and  that  he  was  about  to 
ascend  to  the  throne  of  the  universe,  that  invested  it  with  its 
immeasurable  grandeur,  and  made  it  a  resistless  proof  that  the 
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disciples  owed  the  duty  which  it  was  designed  to  teach  and 
enforce.     Of  this  the  apostle  himself  assures  us.     He  says  it 
was  in  the  consciousness  of  his  deity  and  the  knowledge  of 
his  speedy  return  to  the  skies,  and  reception  of  all  power  in 
heaven  and  earth,  that  he  gave  his  disciples  that  exemplifica- 
tion of  what  they  ought  to  do  to  one  another ;  and  in  these 
relations  it  was  contemplated  by  him,  and  is  to  be  contem- 
plated by  us  by  the  intellect.     That  is  the  only  faculty  that 
can  contemplate  either  him  or  his  act,  or  the  conclusion  he 
deduced  from  it.     Besides,  the  language  in  which  they  are 
presented  is  Christ's  language,  not  his  apostles' ;  and  it  was 
employed  by  him  in  teaching  them  a  truth,  in  demonstrating 
to  their  intellect  a  duty,  not  in  an  appeal  to  their  mere  feel- 
ings.    It  was  the  truth  only  which  he  showed  them  that  could 
affect  their  feelings — not  the  language  in  which  it  was  uttered. 
There  is  no  sense  then  in  which  it  can  be  called  the  language 
of  sentiment  or  feeling,  in  distinction  from  the  language  of  the 
intellect,  of  fact,  and  of  logic.  The  pretence  is  a  sheer  decep- 
tion.    The  passage  is,  in  truth,  an  argument ;  the  premise  of 
which  is  the  condescension  of  Christ ;  the  inference  the  duty 
of  the  disciples  to  condescend  to  each  other.     If  Jehovah, 
your  master,  as  he  is  about  to  ascend  to  the  throne  of  the 
universe,  stoops  to  perform  such  an  office,  ye  also  ought  to 
perform  that  office  to  one  another.     Is  there  a  purer  piece  of 
logic  in  the  whole  circle  of  human  language  ;  and  that  logic 
which  Professor  Park  repudiates  and  denounces  as  cold  and 
repellent  to  the  feelings  ?  What  an  extraordinary  talent  he  dis- 
plays at  confuting  himself,  and  demonstrating   that  he  is  a 
stranger  to  the  subject  on  which  he  affects  to  philosophize 
with  such  singular  accuracy ! 

But  the  remark  which  he  makes  on  this  passage  is  as 
entirely  beside  his  purpose,  as  his  assumption  is  false  that  it 
is  the  language  of  the  emotions.  He  says,  "  But  when  this 
touching  sentiment" — ^he  should  have  said  this  premise  and 
conclusion — "  is  interpreted  as  a  legal  exaction,  an  argument 
for  a  Moravian  or  Romish  ceremony,  its  poetic  elegance  is 
petrified  into  a  prosaic  blunder."  That  is,  if  the  passage, 
instead  of  being  interpreted  as  an  argument  showing  that  they 
ought  to  condescend  to  one  another,  is  regarded  as  a  mere 
command  to  wash  one  another's  feet,  it  is  grossly  perverted. 
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Admitting  now  that  such  is  the  fact,  and  what  does  it  amount 
to,  except  the  truism  which  no  one  denies,  that  a  gross  mis- 
interpretation of  a  passage  necessarily  divests  it  of  its  proper 
meaning !  But  how  does  that  contribute  in  any  measure  to 
the  demonstration  of  the  point  he  was  to  establish  under  his 
fourth  head,  that  "  the  theology  of  the  intellect,  and  that  of 
feeling,  tend  to  keep  each  other  within  the  sphere  for  which 
they  were  respectively  designed,  and  in  which  they  are  fitted 
to  improve  the  character  ?"  Is  there  any  connexion  what- 
ever between  the  two  propositions  ?  How  does  his  showing 
that  a  certain  thing  when  done,  involves  very  bad  conse- 
quences to  that  which  is  the  subject  of  it,  demonstrate  that 
two  other  things  that  are  not  agents  nor  causes,  and  cannot 
possibly  have  any  cognisance  of  those  consequences,  have  a 
tendency  to  keep  each  other  in  the  sphere  for  which  they  were 
respectively  designed  ?  What  transcendental  logic  !  Who 
can  doubt  that  Professor  Park  has  subjective  grounds  for 
railing  at  the  art  of  reasoning,  as  stiff,  cold,  and  repulsive  ? 
But  we  are  afraid  he  is  as  deficient  in  the  knowledge  of 
natural  things,  and  of  poetry,  as  he  is  of  logic.  He  says, 
"When  this  touching  sentiment  is  interpreted  as  a  legal  exac- 
tion, its  poetic  elegance  is  petrified  into  a  prosaic  blunder  J' 
Most  will  probably  persuade  themselves,  that  if  a  poetic 
degance  were  to  undergo  a  petrifaction,  it  would  be  a  poetic 
degance  still,  though  petrified ;  not  changed  to  prose,  and  a 
prose  blunder.  It  is  only  those  who  have  the  peculiar  percep- 
tive powers  of  Professor  Park,  and  have  lost  themselves  in  the 
bewildering  fog  of  German  neology,  that  can  see  that  in  a 
process  of  petrifaction,  poetry  must  necessarily  be  turned  into 
prose,  and  elegance  into  deformity. 

His  next  example  displays  an  equal  accuracy  of  concep- 
tion. 

^  There  are  moments  in  the  stillness  of  our  communion  service,  when 
we  feel  that  our  Lord  is  with  us,  when  the  bread  and  the  wine  so  en- 
Hven  oar  conception  of  bis  body  and  blood  as,  according  to  the  law  of 
YiTid  conception,  to  bring  them  into  our  ideal  presence,  and  to  make  us 
iemamd  the  saying,  as  more  pertinent  and  fit  than  any  other — *'  This  i$ 
xaj  body ;  This  is  my  blood.'  But  no  sooner  are  these  phrases  trans- 
mvled  ftom  hearty  utterances  into  intellectual  jadgmentS|  than  they 
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merge  their  beautiful  rhetoric  into  an  abisurd  logic,  and  are  at  once 
repulsed  by  a  sound  mind  into  their  pristine  sphere." — P.  24. 

What,  in  the  first  place,  does  Professor  P.  mean  by  bring- 
ing the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  into  his  ideal  presence,  so 
vividly  as  to  make  him  demand  the  saying  as  more  pertinent 
than  any  other — This  is  my  body.  This  is  my  blood  ?  Is  it 
that  in  such  "  moments"  he  uses  the  language  literally^  and 
actually  regards  the  bread  and  wine  as  Christ's  body  and 
blood  ?  If  so,  then  his  "  feelings"  are  guilty  of  the  identical 
perversion  of  the  passage,  which  he  denounces  as  an  '*  intellec- 
tual  judgment,"  and  his  *' theology  of  the  intellect  and  that  of 
feeling,"  instead  of  keeping  "  each  other  in  the  sphere  for 
which  they  were  respectively  designed,  and  in  which  they  are 
fitted  to  improve  the  character" — unite  in  the  same  error 
which  he  says  is  ''  repulsed  by  a  sound  mind."  If  that  is  not 
his  meaning,  but  he  simply  intends  that  in  such  moments  of 
conception  he  regards  the  bread  and  wine  as  really  symbols 
or  representatives  of  Christ's  body  and  blood,  then  the  import 
of  his  statement  is,  that  there  are  moments  in  the  stillness  of  the 
communion  service,  when  under  the  enlivening  influences  of 
the  bread  and  wine,  he  feels  that  his  Lord  is  with  him  by  such 
a  vivid  conception,  that  he  really  contemplates  the  bread  and 
wine  as  the  representatives  of  his  body  and  blood !  What 
rare  moments  they  must  be  to  a  transcendent alist !  What 
a  violent  stretch  of  his  conceptive  powers ;  one  extraordi- 
nary prerogative  of  which  is, — ^let  metaphysicians  and  philo- 
sophers notice  it, — that  they  bring  things  into  his  "  ideal  pre- 
sence /"  But  how  does  this  prove  the  proposition  which  he 
alleges  it  to  sustain?  How  does  the  fact,  that  there  are 
moments  when  he  puts  a  right  construction  on  this  passage, 
support  his  position,  that  the  theology  of  the  intellect  and  that 
of  feeling  tend  to  keep  each  other  within  the  sphere  for  which 
they  were  respectively  designed  ?  Is  there  any  connexion 
whatever  between  them  ? 

In  his  other  remark  on  the  passage  he  exhibits  a  still 
greater  confusion  of  mind.  "  But  no  sooner  are  these  phrases 
transmuted  from  hearty  utterances  into  intellectual  judg- 
ments, than  they  merge  their  beautiful  rhetoric  into  an 
absurd  logic,  and  are  at  once  repulsed  by  a  sound  mind  into 
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their  pristine  sphere."  Quot  verba  tot  mysteria.  Here  are 
almost  as  many  mistakes  and  absurdities  as  words.  In  the 
first  place,  the  statement  this  bread  is  my  body,  this  wine  is 
my  blood,  is  not  the  utterance  of  the  heart,  in  distinction 
from  the  intellect.  Instead,  it  expresses  the  great  truth,  that 
the  bread  and  wine  are  symbols  of  Christ's  body  and  blood. 
His  institution  made  them  really  such  ;  and  it  is  that  fact  that 
gives  them  their  power  over  the  heart ;  not  the  heart  that 
constitutes  that  fact,  and  is  the  cause  of  their  being  contem- 
plated in  that  relation.  In  the  next  place,  how  are  "  these 
phrases  transmuted  into  intellectual  judgments  ?"  The 
phrases  are  combinations  of  words,  employed  to  express  facts 
or  truths,  not  '•  intellectual  judgments."  Judgments  are  acts 
of  the  mind,  not  words.  Neither  do  the  phrases  become  "  intel- 
lectual judgments,"  when  the  mind  interprets  them  as  declar- 
ing that  the  bread  and  wine  actually  are  Christ's  body  and 
blood.  Nor  are  the  supposed  facts  which  they  are  then 
regarded  as  asserting,  "  intellectual  judgments."  It  is  the 
decision,  that  the  language  expresses  those  facts,  that  is  an 
intellectual  judgment,  not  the  fact  itself  How  is  it  that 
Professor  Park  is  not  able  to  state  the  simplest  proposition, 
without  involving  himself  in  a  labyrinth  of  solecisms  ?  But, 
in  the  third  place,  on  the  supposition  that  the  language, 
instead  of  being  interpreted  appropriately  as  metaphorical,  is 
taken  as  literal ;  how  does  that  "  merge  its  beautiful  rhetoric 
into  an  absurd  logic  ?"  There  is  no  logic  absurd  or  unabsurd 
in  such  an  interpretation.  It  is  not  an  argumentative 
process:  it  is  the  work  of  arbitrary  assumption  instead  of 
logic.  Is  it  credible  that  Professor  Park  had  any  clear  con- 
ception of  the  import  of  his  language  ?  Can  any  probable 
reason  be  imagined  for  his  using  this  phrase,  except  that  it 
embodies — though  utterly  irrelevant — a  sort  of  antithesis,  for 
which  he  seems  to  have  a  morbid  passion  ?  But  overlooking 
these  inaccuracies,  and  admitting  that  what  he  avers  is  true, 
how  does  it  demonstrate  what  he  alleges  it  to  sustain  ?  How 
does  the  supposed  fact  that  "  transmuting  hearty  utterances 
into  intellectual  judgments,  merges  beautiful  rhetoric  into 
absurd  logic,"  prove  that  the  theology  of  the  intellect  and  that 
of  feeling  tend  to  keep  each  other  within  the  sphere  for  which 
they  are  respectively  designed  ?    Is  there  any  doubt  that  the 
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Professor's  logic  is  absurd,  however  it   may  be  with  theirs 
whom  he  attempts  to  criticize  ? 

We  will  add  one  other  passage,  in  which  he  exhibits  in  an 
equal  degree  his  misconception  of  the  language  he  affects  to 
interpret,  and  inacquaintance  with  the  sentiments  and  opera- 
tions of  the  sanctified  mind. 

"  So  there  is  a  depth  of  signijicance,  which  our  superficial  powere  do 
not  fathom,  in  the  lamentation,  ^  Behold !  I  was  shapen  in  iniquity,  and 
in  sin  did  my  mother  conceive  me.'  This  will  always  remain  the 
passage  for  the  overflow  of  his  grief,  whose  fountains  of  penitence  are 
broken  up.  The  channel  is  worn  too  deep  into  the  affections  to  be 
easily  changed.  Let  the  schools  reason  about  it  just  as  and  as  long  » 
they  please.  Let  them  condemn  it  as  indecorous,  or  false,  or  absurd, 
and  the  man  who  utters  it  as  unreasonable,  fanatical,  bigoted.  Let  them 
challenge  him  for  his  meaning,  and  insist  with  the  rigidness  of  the 
judge  of  Shylock,  that  he  weigh  out  the  import  of  every  word,  every 
syllable,  no  more,  no  less  : — they  do  not  move  him  one  hair's  breadth. 
He  stands  where  he  stood  before,  and  where  he  will  stand  till  disen- 
thralled from  the  body.  *  My  meaning,'  he  says,  *  is  exact  enough  for 
me ;  too  exact  for  my  repose  of  conscience ;  and  I  care  just  now  for  no 
proof  clearer  than  this : — Behold  I  I  was  shapen  in  iniquity,  and  in  an 
did  my  motlier  conceive  me.  Here  on  my  heart  the  burden  lies.' " — 
P.  24. 

Professor  Park  treats  this  language  as  employed  by  the 
Psalmist  in  a  confession  that  he  himself  sinned  in  his  concep- 
tion and  growth  anterior  to  his  birth ;  and  as  now  used  with 
that  meaning  also  by  the  penitent  who  repeat  it.  His  whole 
jepresentation  of  both  the  sanctified  *'  and  the  schools,'* 
proceeds  on  that  assumption.  That,  however,  is  not  the 
meaning  of  the  language.  It  certainly  affirms  nothing  of  the 
kind.  What  it  declares  in  the  last  clause  is,  that  his  mother 
conceived  him  in  sin  ;  not  that  he  sinned  in  being  conceived: 
and  that  which  it  avers  in  the  parallel  clause  is,  that  be  was 
shapen  in  iniquity ;  not  that  he  sinned  in  being  shapened ; 
that  is,  that  his  mother  committed  iniquity  while  he  received 
his  shape ;  not  that  he  exercised  iniquity  while,  antecedently 
to  his  birth,  he  was  moulded  into  the  human  form.  The  sin 
and  iniquity  are  predicated  of  his  parent,  not  of  him.  It  is  a 
mere  confession  and  acknowledgment  that  he  was  conceived 
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and  borne  by  a  sinful  parent.  The  vast  parade  made  by 
Professor  Park,  therefore,  of  mystery,  seeming  absurdity,  and 
ocMitradiction  in  the  passage,  is  altogether  gratuitous,  and 
ibonded  on  his  gross  misapprehension  or  misrepresentation  of 
its  meaning.  Those  who  employ  its  language  in  its  true  and 
obvious  sense,  ascribe  to  it  no  such  solecism  as  he  imagines ; 
but  use  it  to  acknowledge  a  great  and  indisputable  fact,  that 
is  a  proper  ground  of  humiliation  before  God.  He  proceeds 
to  depict  the  mode  in  which  he  regards  the  penitent  as  utter- 
ing that  and  other  language  in  the  confession  of  sin ;  and  we 
ask  the  reader,  as  he  peruses  it,  carefully  to  notice  its  charac- 
ter, and  consider  whether,  instead  of  a  just  delineation  of  a 
mind  under  a  profound  sense  of  the  evil  of  its  affections,  the 
fiM^ility  with  which  it  is  drawn  into  transgression,  and  its  ofTen- 
avenesfl  to  God,  it  is  not  rather  the  portraiture  of  an  unsanc- 
tified,  heartless,  and  deluded  fanatic,  who  is  endeavoring,  by 
a  torrent  of  words,  either  to  rouse  himself  into  feeling,  or 
else  to  make  a  paracle  of  sensibility  to  which  he  is  in  fact  a 
stranger. 

^  Here  on  my  heart  the  burden  lies,  and  I  fed  thai  I  am  vile,  a  mao 
«f  andean  lips,  and  dwell  amid  a  people  of  unclean  lips,  and  I  went 
aitray  as  soon  as  I  was  born,  and  am  of  a  perverse,  rebellious  race ;  and 
tliere  is  a  tide  swelling  within  me  and  around  me,  and  moving  me  on 
to  actual  transgression,  and  it  is  stayed  by  none  of  my  unaided  efibrtSi 
and  all  its  billows  roll  over  me,  and  I  am  so  troubled  that  I  cannot 
speak;  and  I  am  not  content  with  merely  saying  that  I  am  a  transgressor ; 
/  Umff  to  heap  Infinite  upon  Infinite^  and  croivd  together  all  sorts  of  self- 
reproach  ;  for  I  am  clad  in  sin  as  with  a  garment,  I  devour  it  as  a  sweet 
Donel,  I  breathe  it,  I  live  it,  I  am  sin.  My  hands  are  stained  with  it, 
my  feet  are  swift  in  it,  all  my  bones  are  out  of  joint  with  it,  my  whole 
body  is  of  tainted  origin,  and  of  death  in  \t»  influence  and  end ;  and 
ImB  is  my  definition,  and  here  is  my  proof;  and  definition  or  no  defini- 
tioOy  proof  or  no  proof,  here  I  plant  myself,  and  here  I  stay,  for  this  is 
my  feeling,  and  it  comes  up  from  the  depths  of  an  overflowing  heart: 
^Bdiold  1  I  was  sbapen  in  iniquity,  and  in  sin  did  my  mother  conceive 

/"—Pp.  24,  25. 


We  put  it  to  the  pious  reader,  whether  this  picture  is  not 
most  unlike  the  workings  of  his  mind,  in  the  seasons  of  his 
<ieepe8t  realization  of  his  sinfulness ;  whether  it  is  not  a  cari- 
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cature  so  extreme  and  absurd,  as  to  indicate  that  the  mind 
that  drew  it,  is  unacquainted  with  the  mode  in  which  the 
penitent  utter  themselves  at  such  seasons.  We  put  it  to  the 
ministers  of  the  churches  who  have  the  largest  experience  of 
the  heart,  whether  were  an  individual  in  a  season  of  awaken- 
ing to  express  himself  in  such  a  manner,  it  would  not  beget 
an  irresistible  conviction  that  he  had  no  true  sense  of  sin, 
but  was  either  totally  deceived  in  regard  to  the  character  of 
his  feelings,  or  designing  to  deceive  others  by  the  parade  of 
assumed  sensibility.  Such  a  specimen  of  rampant  battology, 
it  has  never  been  our  fortune  before  to  see.  When  the  great 
masters  of  human  nature.  Homer,  the  Greek  dramatists, 
Shakspeare,  Milton,  depict  men  acting  under  deep  passion, 
they  do  not  exhibit  them  as  uttering  such  a  patchwork  of 
scraps  gathered  from  all  the  poets  and  orators,  and  put 
together  without  coherence,  and  without  climax.  That  is  not 
the  mode  in  which  the  mind  acts  when  touched  with  a  pro- 
found  feeling,  especially  of  its  sins  and  miseries.  It  does  not 
then  require  a  torrent  of  words  to  vent  its  emotions.  It  utters 
itself  with  brevity.  Nor  do  the  Scriptures  present  such  deli- 
neations of  the  confessions  of  the  penitent.  It  is  the  heathen 
whom  Christ  represents  as  using  vain  repetitions  in  their 
addresses  to  the  deity,  and  thinking  that  they  shall  be  heard 
for  their  much  speaking.  It  is  the  self-righteous  Pharisee 
whom  he  depicts  as  loquacious  and  egotistical.  The  Publican 
he  exhibits  as  smiting  on  his  breast  and  simply  crying  for  pity, 
"God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner."  All  the  confessions  of  the 
pious  recorded  in  the  Scriptures  are,  in  like  manner,  distin- 
guished for  their  simplicity  and  brevity ;  and  that  is  the  law 
of  the  mind  when  under  realizations  that  pierce  and  over- 
whelm it.     It  then  means  what  it  utters,  and  has  no  need  to 
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ransack  the  dictionary  for  terms  to  express  its  convictions,  or 
exhaust  itself  by  running  through  a  long  scale  of  variations  in* 
phraseology.  There  is  no  surer  mark  of  the  absence  of  sdl 
true  feeling.  There  is  no  more  decisive  proof  of  a  weak,  a 
fanatical,  or  a  hypocritical  mind.  After  this  caricature,  he 
proceeds  to  give  a  directly  opposite  view  of  the  consequences 
of  treating  the  language  of  the  Psalmist  as  referring  to  his  sin, 
instead  of  the  sin  of  his  parent. 
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^  But  wken  a  theorist  seizes  at  such  living  words  as  these,  aud  puts 
tiiem  into  his  vice,  and  straightens  or  crooks  them  into  the  dogma,  that 
man  is  blaroable  before  he  chooses  to  do  wrong ;  deserving  of  punish- 
ment for  the  involuntary  nature  which  he  has  never  consented  to  gratify; 
feally  aioful  before  he  actually  sins ;  then  the  language  of  emotion^  forced 
fiom  its  right  place,  and  treated  as  if  it  were  a  part  of  a  nicely  measured 
syllogism,  hampers  and  confuses  his  reasonings,  until  it  is  given  back  to 
the  use  for  which  it  was  first  intended,  and  from  which  it  ought  never 
to  have  been  diverted." — ^P.  25. 

But  this  is  precisely  the  construction  he  has  himself  placed 
on  the  language.  He  represents  the  penitent  as  confessing 
that  he  is  himself  sin ;  asserts  that  the  passage  from  the 
Psalmist ''  will  always  remain  the  passage  for  the  outflow  of  his 
grief" — not  who  is  touched  with  humiliation  at  the  thought 
^his  descent  from  apostate  and  sinning  parents^  but  *'  whose 
fountains  o{  penitence''  of  which  one's  own  sins  alone  can  be 
tie  obfect,  **  are  broken  up ;"  and  exhibits  him  as  using  it, 
notwithstanding  the  objections  that  are  urged  by  the  schools 
i^nst  its  being  employed  as  a  confession  of  personal  sin. 
**Let  them  reason  about  it/'  he  says,  "just  as,  and  as  long  as 
they  please.  Let  them  condemn  it  as  indecorous,  or  false,  or 
€b9mrd^  and  the  man  who  utters  it  as  unreasonable,  fanatical, 
bigoted ;  let  them  challenge  him  for  his  meaning,  and  insist, 
with  the  rigidness  of  the  judge  of  Shylock,  that  he  weigh  out 
the  import  of  every  word,  every  syllable,  no  more,  no  less ; — 
they  do  not  move  him  a  hair's  breadth.  He  stands  where  he 
stood  before,  and  where  he  will  stand  till  disenthralled  from 
the  body.  *  My  meaning,'  he  says,  *  is  exact  enough  for  me ; 
loo  exact  for  my  repose  of  conscience^  "  which  cannot  be  dis- 
turbed except  by  what  it  considers  as  its  own  sin.  Professor 
Park,  therefore,  notwithstanding  his  attempts  at  a  pointed  and 
.efleclive  contrast,  exhibits  the  penitent,  and  the  theorist,  as 
alike  treating  the  Psalmist's  expressions  as  a  confession  of 
personal  sin.  Was  ever  more  decisive  evidence  given  by  a 
writer  of  an  extreme  deliquium  of  mind ;  a  total  failure  to 
distinguish  the  objects  he  attempts  to  discriminate  and  set 
forth  as  opposites?  By  his  own  showing,  his  theology  of  feel- 
ing runs  into  the  identical  error  which  he  ascribes  to  the 
theology  of  the  intellect.  They  join  hand  in  hand,  instead  of 
keeping  "  each  other  within  the  sphere  for  which  they  were 
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respectively  designed,  and  in  which  t?tey  improve  the  charac- 
ter.** He  goes  on  to  finish  his  imaginary  contrast  of  the 
influences  they  exert. 

**  When  men  thus  lose  therr  sensitiveness  to  the  discriminafUme 
between  the  style  of  judgment  and  that  of  fedtng,  and  when  thej  force 
llie  latter  into  the  pro\ioce  of  the  former,  they  becon>e  prone  to  under- 
ralus  the  conscience,  and  to  be  (rfraid  ijf  philosophy,  and  to  shudder  at 
the  axioms  of  common  sense,  and  to  divorce  faith  from  reason  ;  and  t» 
rely  on  church  government  rather  than  on  fraternal  disctissionj^ — ^P.  25w 

And  these,  with  the  exception  of  the  last,  which  is  the  fault, 
doubtless,  in  his  judgment  of  those  who  propose  to  discipline 
his  friend  and  co-laborer.  Dr.  Bushnell,  are  precisely  the  effects 
that  result  from  his  own  theology.  Those  who  embrace  his 
theory  '^  undervalue  conscience,"  and  disarm  it  of  it»  power, 
by  representing,  that  *'  the  truth  just  as  it  is,"  is  not  suited  te 
affect  the  feelings,  of  which  that  is  one  of  the  strongest  and 
most  important ;  inasmuch  as  they  exhibit  all  the  operations 
of  conscience,  in  reference  to  the  law  of  God  and  sin,  as 
altogether  morbid  and  illegitimate  \  They  "  are  afraid,"  also, 
of  tlie  "  philosophy"  of  fact  and  truth,  in  distinction  from 
assumption  and  fancy,  and  ^  shudder  at  the  axioms  of  common 
sense."  They  openly  defame  the  truth  as  cold,  lifeless,  and 
unsuited  to  influence  the  moral  feelings;  and  denounce  exact 
definitions  and  rigid  logic  as  repellent  to  the  heart,  and  adapted 
only  to  cause  it  to  shiver  from  want  of  sympathy,  or  shudder 
with  abhorrence.  And  finally,  they  formally  and  professedly 
"divorce  faith  from  reason."  It  is  the  fundamental  doctrine 
of  this  system,  that  faith  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  founded  ob 
evidence,  on  the  pretence  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  God's 
existence,  and  of  course,  therefore,  none  of  a  government 
exercised  by  him,  or  a  revelation  of  his  will ;  but  that  bis  beings 
law,  administration,  and  purpose,  are  altogether  ideal,  and  have 
their  ground  only  in  the  feeling  of  the  heart,  which  ascribes 
to  them  a  reality,  merely  in  order  to  satisfy  its  moral  wants ! 
Professor  Park's  express  object,  accordingly,  in  his  Discourse 
is  to  show,  that  "  the  theology  of  reason  is  so  uninfluential^ 
that  the  heart  is  under  the  necessity,  in  order  to  the  exercise 
of  holy  affections,  to  fabricate  an  antagonistic  system  that  is 
suited  to  satisfy  its  peculiar  instincts  and  sensibilities  I 
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Such  is  the  climax  or  self-contradiction  in  which  his  Discourse 
terminates !  Many  other  passages  are  equally  obnoxious  to 
animadTersion;  but  what  his  doctrine  is,  and  what  the  esti- 
mate is  that  we  are  to  form  of  him  as  a  thinker  and  a  scholar, 
has  become  sutficiently  apparent.  Of  all  the  writers  whom 
we  hare  had  occasion  critically  to  examine,  we  recollect  no 
one  who  exhibits  such  a  mixture  of  opposite  qualities  that 
confound  and  nullify  one  another.  Gleams  of  intelligence, 
that  flash  for  a  moment,  and  then  expire  in  an  abyss  of  dark- 
ness ;  palpable  contradictions  earnestly  maintained  without  a 
suspicion  of  their  inconsistency ;  a  doctrine  put  forth  to  dis- 
entangle and  explain  the  phenomena  of  religion,  which,  in  fact, 
assumes  that  no  such  religion  exists,  as  the  term  denotes,  and 
appropriates  the  name  to  a  system  of  a  totally  opposite  natute  ; 
u^umenls  that  confute  his  doctrines  employed  to  sustain 
tbem,  and  reasonings  advanced  to  convict  those  of  error 
whom  he  opposes,  that  in  fact  demonstrate  the  truth  of  their 
views  and  overturn  his  own  ;  inaptness  in  his  examples  ;  irre- 
levance in  his  illustrations ;  an  inability  to  retain  the  meaning 
of  a  proposition  through  a  paragraph,  that  is  employed  in 
explaining,  demonstrating,  or  applying  it;  an  affectation  of 
philosophic  depth  while  displaying  the  greatest  superficiality; 
an  air  of  delicate  discrimination  when  confounding  the  most 
dissimilar  propositions;  professions  of  an  impassioned  love  of 
that  which  is  pure  and  good,  while  avowing  a  dislike  of  that 
which  is  true;  pathetic  confessions  of  weakness,  blindness, 
and  error,  interniixed  with  an  impeachment  of  the  theology 
(Jod  has  revealed,  and  substitution  of  one  of  his  own  fabri- 
cation in  its  place,  as  alone  suited  to  raise  the  mind  from  its 
debasement  to  holiness;  an  ambition  of  appearing  an  original 
thinker,  while  deducing  his  whole  patchwork  of  incoherent 
ideas  from  other  authors;  a  glitter  of  novel,  antithetic,  and 
specious  words,  employed  to  decorate  rank  and  repulsive 
errors!  Such  is  the  exhibition  he  makes  of  himself.  No 
■ignal  appears  of  a  clear,  strong,  comprehensive,  well-dis- 
ciplined, and  well- furnished  mind,  instead  of  a  scholar,  he 
seems  a  mere  declaimer ;  in  place  of  a  grave  and  gifted  divine, 
a  erode  sentimentalist!  What  a  prospect  those  young  men 
enjoy,  who  are  to  receive  from  him  their  theology ! 
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His  philosophy  of  religion  is  the  same  essentially,  as  that  of 
Schleiermacher  and  Moreil,  who  represent  ''the  intuitional 
consciousness''  as  the  proper  source  of  theology,  and  inspira- 
tion and  revelation  as  natural  processes.  Mr.  Morell  regards 
"  the  essential  pre-requisite  of  Christian  theology"  "  as  a  reli- 
gious nature  awakened  by  the  development  of  the  Christian 
life ;"  and  a  "  religious  life''  as  *'  consisting  in  emotion  and 
intuition ;"  and  presenting  the  "  truth  to  the  mind  in  the  con' 
Crete"  Professor  Park  represents  "  the  theology  of  feeling" 
as  generated  by  the  same  process.  "  It  is  the  form  of  belief 
which  is  suggested  by  and  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  well- 
trained  heart.*'  "  It  gives  especial  prominence  to  those  fea- 
tures of  doctrine  which  are  and  ought  to  be  most  grateful  to 
the  sensibilities.'*  The  heart  is  thus,  in  each  instance,  the 
source  and  prompter  of  the  theology ;  and  the  theolc^ 
embodies  nothing  but  propositions  which  the  heart  presents  in 
the  concrete,  or  the  objects  that  engage  its  desires,  and  express 
the  character  of  its  affections.  The  Scriptures*  are  in  effect 
repudiated  by  both. 

There  is  a  very  close  affinity  between  Professor  Park's 
speculations  and  those  of  Dr.  Bushnell.  They  not  only  rest 
on  the  same  basis,  and  terminate  in  essentially  the  same 
results ;  but  Professor  Park  advances  on  several  points  the 
same  views.  He  rails  like  Dr.  B.  against  logic.  That  he  can 
assent,  as  readily  as  he,  to  directly  opposite  creeds,  is  obvious 
from  his  two  systems  of  theology.  If  he  desires  to  exhibit 
himself  as  orthodox,  he  has  only  to  make  a  profession  of  faith 
in  the  theology  of  the  intellect.  If  he  wishes  to  discard  that, 
and  avow  his  neological  belief,  he  has  only  to  profess  his  faith 
in  the  theology  of  the  heart.  Like  Dr.  B.,  he  represents  the 
Scriptures  as  filled  with  discordant  and  contradictory  state* 
ments  that  cannot  possibly — if  taken  in  their  natural  sense — 
be  believed  to  be  true.  And  finally,  like  Dr.  B.,  he  appro- 
priates to  the  heart  the  office  of  interpreting  the  Scriptures, 
and  making  them  the  vehicle  of  such  doctrines  and  sentiments 
as  suit  its  instincts  and  desires.  If  he  has  not  avowed  all  the 
dogmas  advanced  by  Dr.  B.  his  principles  are  equally  false, 
and  need  but  to  be  followed  to  their  legitimate  results,  to 
induce,  like  his,  the  rejection  of  the  whole  Christian  system. 

Of  the  nature  of  the  influence  he  is  to  exert  on  his  pupils 
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there  can  be  no  room  for  question.  It  will,  undoubtedly,  be 
such  as  will  naturally  spring  from  his  principles.  It  is  to  be  ex- 
pected that  he  will  exert  himself,  as  he  has  in  this  discourse, 
to  prejudice  them  against  the  great  teachings  of  the  word  of 
Grod  as  discrepant,  contradictious,  and  solecistical.  It  is  to  be 
presumed  that  he  will  depreciate  and  ridicule  "  the  truth  just 
as  it  is,*'  as  unsuited  to  the  heart,  dull,  stiff,  and  repellent,  and 
unworthy  of  the  interest  and  approval  of  men  of  genius  and 
learning.  He  will,  of  course,  on  the  other  hand,  exalt  the 
heart  to  the  throne  of  the  revealer  and  legislator,  and  intrust 
it  with  the  task  of  framing  a  theology  that  suits  its  own  tastes 
and  wishes,  and  make  that  the  instrument  and  criterion  of 
piety.  He  will  infect  his  pupils  with  a  sickly  taste  for  what 
he  calls  poetic  views  of  religion,  and  imaginative  representa- 
tions  of  the  great  things  of  redemption  and  a  future  life  ;  dis- 
card and  denounce  logic,  discourage  doctrinal  preaching,  and 
recommend  declamation  in  its  place  ;  and  those  whom  he 
wins  to  his  views,  he  will  naturally,  like  others  who  compass 
sea  and  land  to  make  proselytes,  make  more  eager  and  un- 
scrupulous in  the  propagation  of  his  errors  than  himself. 

The  boldness  with  which  Professor  P.  advances  his  views, 
indicates  a  strong  confidence  that  they  will  meet  acceptance 
with  at  least  many,  and  contribute  to  his  reputation  and  in- 
fluence, rather  than  obstruct  or  injure  him.  Is  there  any 
probability  that  his  expectations  will  not  be  verified  ?  Will 
his  avowal  and  inculcation  of  the  doctrine  of  his  discourse 
expose  him  to  any  danger  of  losing  his  office  ;  or  occasion  the 
desertion  of  the  institution  by  the  young  men  who  are  to  pre- 
pare for  the  sacred  office  ?  This  question  is  nothing  less  than 
whether  a  large  share  of  the  ministers  educated  in  New  Eng- 
land are  to  be  imbued  with  the  principles  of  neology,  and  draw 
witii  them  in  a  measure,  at  least  the  churches  with  which  they 
are  to  be  connected.  Professor  P.  and  his  coadjutors  aim, 
undoubtedly,  to 'revolutionize  them.  Are  they  to  go  on  as 
they  have  hitherto,  almost  without  obstruction,  and  achieve 
their  object;  or  are  they  to  meet  an  effective  resistance? 
What  more  momentous  question  was  ever  asked  ?  May  God, 
in  his  infinite  mercy,  interpose  and  rouse  his  people  to  a  sense 
of  the  danger  with  which  they  are  threatened,  and  inspire 
them  with  wisdom  and  fidelity  to  retain  and  defend  the  truth. 
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The  perversion  of  the  institution  with  which  Professor 
Park  is  connected,  in  such  a  nneasure  as  his  discourse  implies, 
from  the  objects  for  which  it  was  established  to  the  propagation 
of  a  false  theology,  exemplifies,  in  a  striking  manner,  how  un- 
certain the  issue  is  of  even  good  undertakings  that  are  to  be 
conducted  by  imperfect  men.  It  was  established  for  the 
better  qualification  of  candidates  for  the  sacred  office,  to  teach 
and  defend  the  great  doctrines  of  the  gospel.  Richly  endowed, 
and  fostered  and  cherished  by  the  churches  with  extraordi- 
nary affection,  ere  a  generation  has  passed  away,  it  has 
become,  in  a  large  degree  at  least,  the  seat  and  propagandist 
of  a  worse  form  of  error  than  that  which  it  was  mainly 
designed  to  oppose!  With  what  terrible  emphasis  such 
instances  of  the  perversion  of  institutions,  devised  by  the  best 
men,  guarded  by  the  wisest  provisions,  and  favored,  in  many 
relations,  by  the  most  propitious  circumstances,  demonstrate 
the  hopelessness  of  the  redemption  of  the  world  by  the  schemes 
and  labors  of  men  !  Instead  of  converting  others,  those  who 
have  professed  the  faith  and  are  intrusted  with  the  work  of 
teaching  it,  apostatize  themselves,  and  become  the  propagators 
of  a  religion  as  hostile  to  Christianity  as  any  that  prevails 
among  those  who  have  changed  the  truth  of  God  into  a  lie, 
and  worship  the  creature  more  than  the  Creator !  How  wel- 
come and  joyous  to  the  disciples  of  Christ  should  this  fact 
make  the  purpose  he  has  revealed  of  interposing  himself  to 
put  an  end  to  these  evils,  and  make  the  world  under  another 
and  more  efficacious  administration,  the  dwelling-place  for 
ever  of  righteousness  and  peace ! 


Art.  II. — 1.  J.  A.  Ernesti  Institutio  Interpretib  Nov. 
Testamenti.  Editionem  quintam  suis  observationibus 
auctam  curavit  C.  T.  Ammon.     Lipsiae.     1809. 

2.  S.  F.  N.  Mori  super  Hermeneutica  Nov.  Test,  acroasbs 
AcADEMiCiB  Edition!  aptavit  praefatione  et  additamentis 
instruxit  H.  C.  A.  Eichstadt.     Lipsiae.     1797. 

3.  Biblical  Hermeneutics,  or  the  Art  of  Scripture  Interpre- 
tation. From  the  German  of  G.  F.  Seiler,  D.D.  Trans- 
lated by  Rev.  W.  Wright,  LL.D.     London.     1835. 

Or  the  subjects  that  need  to  be  understood,  in  order  to  the 
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just  interpretation  of  the  prophetic  Scriptures,  there  is  none 
more  important  than  the  principles  and  laws  of  figurative 
language  and  symbolization.  A  knowledge  of  them  is  ren- 
dered necessary,  not  only  by  the  frequency  with  which  figures 
and  symbols  are  employed  by  the  prophets,  but  in  an  equal 
measure  by  the  assumption  that  is  common  with  expositors, 
that  they  occur  in  passages  in  which  no  trace  of  them  exists. 
A  lai^e  share  of  their  constructions  of  the  principal  predic- 
tions are  founded  on  the  theory  that  language  may  be  meta- 
phorical without  a  metaphor,  and  persons  and  objects  symbo- 
lical representatives  without  being  symbols.  Many  things 
have  conspired  of  late  years  to  produce  the  impression  that 
this  branch  of  the  art  of  interpretation,  as  well  as  others,  is 
DOW  far  better  understood  than  at  former  periods.  The  insti- 
tution of  theological  seminaries,  appointment  of  teachers  of 
the  sacred  languages,  and  publication  of  books  on  the  subject, 
have  naturally  awakened  the  expectation  of  great  Improve- 
ments in  every  department  of  exegesis ;  and  the  belief  that 
they  have  been  achieved,  has  been  fostered  in  a  degree  by 
the  pretensions  of  some  who  have  employed  themselves  in 
the  culture  of  sacred  learning,  and  by  the  lavish  commenda- 
tion of  their  attainments  by  the  religious  and  secular  press. 
Representations  are  almost  continually  put  forth  that  great 
advances  have  been  made  in  every  branch  of  biblical  know- 
ledge,  and  that  the  new  exegesis  is  in  fact  a  new  art  reduced 
to  the  precision  and  accuracy  in  a  large  degree  of  a  science ; 
while  no  hints  are  given  that  those  statements  are  not  as 
true,  in  regard  to  the  interpretation  of  the  figurative  and 
prophetic,  as  the  historical  portions  of  the  sacred  word.  Thus 
Professor  Stuart  says  :-^— 

**  Who  is  ignoraDt  of  the  innumerable  controversies  that  have  arisen 
about  the  tropical  and  literal  sense  of  a  multitude  of  passages  in  the 
aacfed  writings  ?  Almost  all  the  enthusiasm  and  extravag^mce  that 
have  been  exhi  bited  in  respect  to  religion,  have  had  no  better  support 
than  gross  material  conceptions  of  figurative  language,  or,  not  unfrt^ 
quentlyj  language  that  should  he  properly  understood  has  been  tropi- 
OALLT  construed.  There  is  no  end  to  the  mistakes  on  this  ground. 
Nor  are  tliey  limited  to  enthusiasts  and  fanatics.  They  develope 
themselves,  not  unfrequently,  in  the  writings  of  men,  grave,  pious, 
eioeUent,  and  in  other   parts   of  theological  science   very  learned. 
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Indeed,  it  is  but  a  recent  thing  that  it  has  come  to  be  considered  a 
science,  and  a  special  and  essenticd  branch  of  theological  science — to  stsdy 
the  nature  of  language,  and  above  all  the  nature  of  the  oriental  biblicil 
languages.  Long  has  this  been  admitted,  in  respect  to  the  classics  and 
all  works  of  science  in  ancient  languages.  But  in  r^ard  to  the  Bible, 
the  most  ancient  book  in  the  world,  and  written  in  a  language,  the 
idiom  of  which  is  exceedingly  diverse  from  our  own,  it  seems  to  have 
been  very  generally  taken  for  granted  that  no  other  study  was  necessanr 
to  discover  its  meaning  than  what  is  devoted  to  any  common  English 
books.  At  least,  a  Bible  with  marginal  references,  studied  by  a  diligent 
and  careful  use  of  these  references,  may  surely,  as  many  seem  to  think, 
be  understood  in  a  satisfactory  nianner.  In  \erj  many  cases,  the  Jur$i 
thing  has  been  to  study  theology ;  the  second  to  read  the  Bible  in  order 
to  find  proofs  of  what  liad  already  been  adopted  as  matter  of  belie£ 
Tliis  order  is  now  beginning  to  be  reversed.  The  nature  of  language,  ef 
Scripture  language,  of  figurative  language,  and  of  intepretation,  is  now 
beginning  to  be  studied  as  a  science  ;  and  the  acquisition  of  this  s  o& 
of  the  greatest  ends  of  study,  as  it  is  the  only  proper  mode  of  leading  t 
theologian  to  the  knowledge  of  what  the  Bible  really  contains.  Here 
too  is  the  common  arbiter  of  the  disputes  that  exist  in  the  Christian 
world.  The  nature  of  language  and  of  tropical  words  thoroughly  under- 
stood will  prostrate,  among  ail  intelligent  and  candid  men  who  really 
love  the  truth,  a  great  part  of  all  the  diversities  of  opinion  that  exisL" — 
Principles  of  Interpretation,  translated  from  Emesti,  p.  73. 

"  The  nature  of  language,'*  he  thus  assures  us  in  the  most 
comprehensive  import  of  the  term,  and  especially  "  the  nature 
of  Scripture  and  figurative  language/'  and  the  art  of  "  inter- 
pretation," in  the  highest  sense,  are  now  "  studied  as  a 
science ;"  and  as  great  a  revolution  wrought,  he  implies,  in 
the  treatment  of  tropes  and  symbols,  as  in  any  other  branch 
of  the  art.  And  such  are  the  representations  that  have  been 
urged  on  the  public  ear.  for  twenty-five  or  thirty  years,  in 
inaugural  and  anniversary  addresses,  harangues  before  lite- 
rary societies,  appeals  for  donations  for  the  institution  of  libra- 
ries and  professorships,  prefaces  of  dictionaries,  grammars, 
and  commentaries,  reviews  of  books,  and  notices  of  preachers 
and  orators.  Are  they  then  justifiable  ?  Are  facts  in 
harmony  with  these  statements  ?  Or  are  they  who  make 
them  both  themselves  mistaken,  and  misleading  those  who 
credit  their  representations  ? 
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We  do  not  intimate  that  no  advancps  whatever  have  been 
made  in  biblical  knowledge.  That  the  primary  branches  of 
the  philology  of  the  sacred  languages  have  been  very  success- 
folly  cultivated ;  that  better  lexicons,  grammars,  and  other 
helps  have  been  produced ;  that  many  historical  and  geogra- 
phical questions  have  been  investigated  with  much  ingenuity 
and  learning,  we  do  not  deny.  They,  however,  are  but  the 
humblest  parts  of  "  the  science  "  of  interpretation.  A  student 
may  be  a  good  grammarian,  and  yet  be  no  interpreter.  He 
may  be  a  very  good  teacher  of  languages,  and  instruct  a  class 
in  the  first  elements  of  Greek  and  Hebrew,  or  the  forms  of  the 
DOonSy  pronouns,  verbs,  and  adjectives,  their  derivation,  and 
their  syntax,  and  yet  be  in  extreme  ignorance  or  error  in 
respect  to  the  higher  branches  of  hermeneutics.  He  may 
know  nothing  of  the  laws  of  figures  and  symbols.  He  may  be 
wholly  at  fault  in  his  theology.  He  may  be  a  mere  theorist, 
and  employ  all  his  learning  and  ingenuity  in  misrepresenting 
the  sacred  word ;  he  may  deny  the  inspiration  of  the  Scrip- 
tores,  treat  them  as  the  mere  work  of  men,  and  make  it  his 
business  to  force  their  teachings  into  the  mould  of  a  presump- 
taous  and  infidel  philosophy. 

Making  ample  allowance,  then,  for  whatever  improvements 
have  been  made  in  the  lower  parts  of  biblical  learning ; — has 
the  art  of  interpretation,  we  still  ask,  reached  that  perfection 
which  its  cultivators  and  eulogists  represent  ?  Are  the 
canons  which  they  professedly  make  the  basis  of  their  exposi- 
tions, adequate  to  guide  the  student  to  a  just  explication  of 
the  sacred  word  ?  Especially,  are  their  views  correct  of  the 
nature  and  laws  of  figures  and  symbols  ?  Do  they  give  the 
learner  the  requisite  instruction  respecting  them  ?  Have  they 
in  fact — as  far  as  tropical  language  is  concerned — made  any 
progress  towards  a  scientific  interpretation  of  the  prophetic 
Scriptures  ?  Are  their  canons  any  less  inadequate ;  are  their 
theories  any  less  erroneous ;  are  their  explanations  any  less 
mistaken,  absurd,  or  even  monstrous,  than  those  that  prevailed 
before  the  introduction  of  the  new  exegesis  ? 

We  answer  without  hesitation ; — they  are  not.  No  set  of 
men  were  ever,  in  our  judgment,  under  a  more  unhappy 
misapprehension  of  the  nature  of  their  attainments  than  the 
bffltstjpg  and  boasted  disciples  of  the  modem  German  herme- 
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neutics.  No  body  of  rpen  were  ever  more  deceived  than 
those  who  are  led  by  their  pretensions  to  suppose  that  they 
have  rescued  the  Scriptures  from  arbitrary  construction,  and 
determined  their  true  meaning  by  just  and  indisputable  laws. 
That  such  is  the  fact,  we  shall  produce  the  most  ample  proofs. 

The  most  appropriate  criteria  of  the   method   that  now 
prevails  of  treating  the  sacred  word,  are,  in  the  first  place,  the 
systems  of  hermeneutics,  or  principles  pf  interpretation,  that 
are  held  as  of  authority,  and  made  the  basis  by  professors  of 
the  sacred  languages  of  their  studies  and  instructions ;  and 
in  the  next,  the  interpretations  they  themselves  and  others  of 
their  class  put, — ^under  the  guidance  of  those  canons,— -on  the 
prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament.     If  we  show  that  roost  of 
their  laws  of  interpretation  are  at  best  vague,  irrelevant,  or 
altogether  nugatory,  and  give  no  information  for  the  explana* 
tion  of  figures  and  symbols ;   if  we  prove  that,  in   place  of 
adhering  to  those  of  their  canons  that  are  in  any  d^ree 
sound,  they  violate   them  frequently,  found   many  of  their 
explanations  on  the  most  groundless  and  monstrous  theories, 
and  misrepresent  and  confound  instead  of  interpreting  the 
prophets,  we   shall  sufficiently  establish  our  charge.      The 
most  learned,  complete,  and  authoritative  treatises  on  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  Scriptures,  are  those  of  Emesti,  Morus,  Seiler, 
or  other  German  works  of  the  same  character.     These,  or 
others  that  are  drawn  from  them,  are  used  as  manuals,  and 
their  canons  are  professedly  made  the  ground  of  the  fashion- 
able exegesis. 

I.  In  the  first  place,  then,  these  treatises  give  no  adequate 
instruction  respecting  the  principles  and  laws  of  figurative 
language.  That  the  method  of  interpretation  that  prevailed 
a  century  and  a  half  ago  was  in  a  great  measure  unscientific, 
and  founded  on  erroneous  and  preposterous  hypotheses, 
is  generally  conceded.  But,  in  order  to  the  correction  of 
great  errors,  no  aids  are  more  essential  than  an  exact  exposi- 
tion of  their  nature,  and  confutation  of  them  by  the  statement 
and  verification  of  the  truths  to  which  they  are  opposed. 
The  works  in  question,  however,  give  no  hint  whatever  of 
the  nature  of  the  errors  that  prevail  in  respect  to  the  figures 
of  the  Scriptures.  They  present  no  intimation  that  the  meta- 
phor, especially,  which  is  the  most  important  figure,  is  entirely 
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misunderstood ;  and  that  it  is  to  mistaken  theories  of  the  office 
it  filk,  that  a  very  large  share  of  the  false  constructions  that 
are  put  on  the  sacred  word  owe  their  origin.  Had  erroneous 
methods  become  current  of  calculating  eclipses,  reckoning 
latitude  and  longitude,  or  measuring  lines  and  areas  on  the 
earth's  surface,  it  would  not  be  sufficient  to  put  the  learner  on 
his  guard  against  them,  simply  to  state  some  general  truths 
that  have  no  direct  relation  to  them.  Thev  would  need  to  be 
specifically  pointed  out  and  confuted,  and  the  truths  which 
they  contradict  formally  asserted  in  their  place.  Were  a 
canon  of  interpretation  followed  in  the  courts  of  the  civilized 
world,  by  which  all  legal  titles  to  property  were  misconstrued 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  right  of  possession  was  denied  to 
the  real  owners  and  assigned  to  supposititious  persons,  no 
manual  of  judicial  interpretation  would  be  suited  to  the 
necessities  of  the  learner,  that  did  not  specifically  designate 
that  as  an  abuse,  point  out  the  false  principle  on  which 
it  proceeded,  and  assert  in  its  stead  and  maintain  the  true  rule 
of  construction.  Let  us  imagine  such  a  theory  applied  to 
national  debts.  The  Rothschilds  hold  a  large  amount  of  the 
stocks  of  the  European  governments,  the  certificates  of  which 
exhibit  them  as  the  owners,  and  give  them  the  right,  at  their 
pleasure,  of  transferring  them  to  any  other  persons  whom  they 
choose.  Let  us  now  suppose  that  claims  were  instituted  by 
other  parties  to  the  ownership  of  those  stocks,  on  the  pretence 
that  the  language  of  the  certificates  expressing  that  ownership 
is  metaphorical,  and  that,  by  the  law  of  the  metaphor,  the 
name  of  the  person  or  thing  to  which  the  figure  is  applied,  is 
itself  also  used  tropically;  and,  consequently,  that  the  Roths- 
childs are  not  their  owners,  but,  instead,  some  un mentioned 
persons  for  whom  their  name  is  a  mere  metaphorical  substi- 
tute ;  and  let  us  assume  that  that  pretence  were  recognised 
by  the  courts  of  England,  France,  Spain,  Austria,  Prussia, 
and  other  countries  as  legitimate,  and  made  the  basis  of  their 
jaiiicial  decisions.  Would  not  such  a  method  of  construction 
be  considered  a  flagrant  outrage  ?  Would  it  not  be  univer- 
lally  felt  to  be  totally  subversive  of  the  rights  of  property  ? 
Could  a  manual  for  the  interpretation  of  statutes  and  titles  be  of 
value  that  took  no  notice  whatever  of  such  an  error  ?  Could  a 
jorist  have  any  claim  to  be  considered  a  master  of  his  art. 
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who  regarded  such  a  view  of  language  and  legal  titles  as  legi- 
timate, and  acted  on  it  in  his  profession  ?     Yet.  such  a  theory 
and  practice  would  present  an  exact  parallel  to  those  which 
prevail  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures.     It  is  assumed 
by  almost  the  whole  body  of  interpreters,  both  that  much  of 
their  language,  which  is  wholly  free  from  metaphor,  is  meta- 
phorical ;  and  that  the  persons  and  things  to  which  the  figure 
is  supposed  to  be  applied,  are  themselves  also  used  by  a  meta- 
phor, in  virtue  of  which  it  is  held  that  the  agents  or  objects 
of  which  the  passages  treat,  are  not  those  that  are  mentioned 
in  them,  but  a  wholly  different  class.     It  is  by  this  expedient, 
which  is  not  any  less  an  outrage  in  theology  than  in  law,  that 
the  reference  of  a  vast  crowd  of  predictions  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment to  the  Israelites,  who   are  literally  their  subjects,  is 
denied,  and  the  Christian  church  or  Gentiles  substituted  in 
their  place. 

Now,  of  the  error  of  this  theory ;  of  its  inconsistence  with 
the  law  of  the  metaphor ;  of  the  misrepresentation  of  the 
sacred  word  with  which  it  is  fraught ;  of  its  existence  even,  not 
a  hint  is  given  by  the  writers  on  hermeneutics  whom  we  have 
named.  No  one  would  be  led  by  the  perusal  of  their  volumes 
to  suspect  that  such  an  engine  is  employed  by  the  great  body 
of  fashionable  commentators  to  wrench  their  true  meaning 
from  the  revelations  made  by  the  Almighty,  and  force  them 
into  a  concurrence  with  their  theories ;  and  that  until  it  is 
struck  from  their  grasp,  there  is  not  the  slightest  hope  of  a  just 
and  scientific  interpretation  by  them  of  his  prophetic  word! 

Let  the  reader  pause  and  consider  this  startling  fact.  Can 
they  be  proficients  in  the  art  of  interpretation  who  see  nothing 
exceptionable  in  this  theory  ?  Can  they  be  masters  of  the 
laws  of  language  who  perceive  nothing  mistaken  in  such 
notions  of  the  nature  of  the  metaphor  ?  Can  their  canons  be 
adequate  guides  to  the  truth,  that  present  no  cautions  against 
such  a  perversion  of  the  sacred  word  ?  Is  it  not  apparent  that 
they  are  unaware  of  the  import  of  their  own  scheme ;  that 
they  are  unconscious  that  such  a  solecism  lurks  in  their  prin- 
ciples, and  needs  more  than  any  other  a  corrective  ?  Is  it  not 
manifest  that  while  they  are  construing  a  vast  portion  of  the 
most  important  predictions  as  though  they  were  tropical,  they 
■are,  in  fact,  ignorant  what  it  is  that  constitutes  language  figu- 
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rative,  and  unacquainted  with  the  laws  by  which  it  is  to  be 
interpreted  ? 

2.  They  give  no  adequate  statement  of  the  nature  of  th^ 
metaphor.     A  definition  of  the  figure,  to  present  the  informal 
tion  to  the  learner  that  is  requisite,  should  show  first,  that  ii 
is  a  property  of  language,  or  lies  in  a  peculiar  use  of  word^ 
not  of  the  agents  or  objects  which  the  words  are  employed  to 
denote.     Next,  that  the  whole  of  the  words  in  the  sentence  or 
expression  in  which  it  occurs  are  not  employed  by  the  figure, 
but  a  part  of  them  only ;  and,  thirdly,  it  should  indicate  whieli 
are  and  which  are  not  the  words  that  are  used  by  it.     Such 
an  explication  is  rendered  indispensable  by  the  fact  that  these 
peculiarities  are  usually  overlooked  by  interpreters,  and  the  per- 
sons and  things  to  which  the  metaphor  is  applied,  treated  as 
though  they  stood  only  for  analogous  objects  ;  and  the  literal 
language  also  with  which  it  is  conjoined,  as  though  it  were 
used  by  the  figure.     We  give  examples,  that  the  reader  may 
see  the  necessity  of  a  just  understanding  of  the  laws  of  the 
metaphor,  in  order  to  a  correct  interpretation  of  the  prophe- 
cies.    In  the  prediction,  *'  The  ransomed  of  the  Lord  shall 
return  and  come  to  Zion  with  songs  and  everlasting  joy  upon 
their  heads,''  Isaiah  xxxv.  10,  there  obviously  is  no  metaphor 
in  the  use  of  the  word  Zion,  as  that  figure  lies  in  the  affirma- 
tion of  something  of  a  person,  object,  or  place,  that  is  not 
proper  to  it,  but  only  resembles  something  that  is  proper,  or 
may  literally  happen  to  it ;  as  the  sky  frowns,  which  is  an 
expression  peculiar  to  the  human  face,  and  not  possible  to  the 
heavens  ;  and  the  clouds  Jly,  which  is  a  movement  peculiar  to 
winged  animals,  and  not  possible  to  clouds.  But  thereisnos]uch 
use  of  Zion,  nor  appropriation  to  it  of  a  term  expressing  an  event 
that  is  incompatible  with  its  nature.   It  is  possible  to  that  city  that 
the  Israelites  should  return  to  it  with  joy.     Yet  Zion  is  treated 
by  Vitringa   and  many  commentators,  not  as   standing  for 
Jerusalem,  or  a  mountain  within  it,  but  as  used  by  a  meta- 
phor to  denote  the  Christian  church.     He  says,  "  The  mean- 
ing is,  that   they  are  to   seek   communion   with   God,   and 
advancement  in  that  communion  by  communion  with  the 
true  church,  which  in  respect  to  its  origin,  and  mystically  on 
account  of  the  agreement  of  attributes,  is,  in  a  spiritual  sense, 
called  Zion."    Sensus  est  illos  quaesituros  esse  communionem 
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Dei,  et  profectum  in  communione  Dei  in  communione  ecclesise 
verae  quae  turn  originis  respectu,  turn  myslice  ob  con- 
%enientiam  aitributorum  sensu  spirituali  Tsion  dicitur.  He 
thus,  by  his  false  theory  of  the  law  of  a  metaphorical  or 
\!^ystical  use  of  terms,  totally  changes  the  prediction,  i^nd 
Ihakes  it  foreshow  an  act  towards  a  wholly  different  object ;  a 
^ange  as  arhitrary  and  as  monstrous  as  it  would  be  in  the 
]^rists  of  Europe  to  interpret  the  names  of  the  holders  of 
national  stocks,  as  used  in  a  metaphorical  or  mystical  mean- 
ing to  signify  persons  or  beings  of  a  different  order. 

He  ascribes  a  mystical  sense  also  to  the  verbs  expressing 
the  acts  that  are  predicted.  To  go  and  return  to  Zion,  are 
But  incompatible  with  the  nature  of  the  ransomed  Israelites, 
l^ut  are  proper  to  them.  Those  verbs,  therefore,  are  not  used 
'Metaphorically.  Vitringa,  however,  treats  them  as  employed 
ly  that  figure  to  denote  acts  of  the  mind  instead  of  the  body; 
and  acts  towards  the  church  in  place  of  Zion.  "  Therefore," 
lie  says,  "  to  go  and  return  to  Zion  in  the  mystical  sense,  is  to 
seek  communion  with  God,  in  the  communion  of  the  church, 
According  to  a  specific  method  and  canon  publicly  made 
known."  Ergo  ire  et  redire  Tsionem  mystico  sensu,  est 
'<juaerere  communionemDei  in  communione  ecclesiae  secundum 
Certam  viam  et  canonem  publice  demonstratum. 

He  expresses  himself  in  this  interpretation  as  though  the 
Hense  which  he  ascribes  to  the  prediction  was  the  sense  of  the 
Vrords.  It  is  not  their  sense,  however,  even  if  his  judgment 
of  the  import  of  the  passage  is  right.  Zion  cannot  possibly  be 
used  by  a  metaphor  to  denote  the  Christian  church,  unless  by  an 
affirmation,  direct  or  indirect,  that  it  is  that  church.  But  there 
'is  no  such  affirmation  in  this  or  any  other  part  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. Vitringa,  in  fact,  founds  his  construction  on  a  tacit 
assumption,  that  Zion  stands  as  a  representative  of  the  church, 
lecause  of  its  resemblance  as  a  scene  of  God's  presence,  and 
the  offering  of  a  true  worship.  He  treats  it,  accordingly,  as 
a  s}  .T.bol,  instead  of  a  metaphorized  term ;  and  the  acts  of 
going  and  returning  to  Zion  as  symbols  of  analogous  acts  of 
•eeking  God,  by  communion  with  the  church.  These,  then,  are 
6xamples  of  the  error  of  assuming  that  the  metaphor,  instead 
I5f  being  a  peculiar  use  of  terms,  is  a  representative  use  of  the 
^rsons,  acts,  or  objects  which  they  are  employed  to  denote. 
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On   the  other  hand,  in  his  construction  of  the  following 
metaphorical  prediction,  he  treats  the  literal  as  well  as  the 
tropical  language  as  though  it  were  used  by  the  figure.     "  Thfe 
wilderness  and  the  solitary  place  shall  be  glad  for  them,  and  the 
desert  shall  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  rose.     It  shall  blossom 
abaadantiy  and  rejoice,  even  with  joy  and  singing ;  the  glory  of 
Lebanon  shall  be  given  unto  it,  the  excellency  of  Carmel  and 
Sharon  ;  they  shall  see  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  the  excellency 
of  our  God,"  Isaiah  xxxv.  1,  t.     Here  the  figure  lies  altogelher 
in  the  words  glad  and  rejoice,  by  which  acts  and  afiectionlB 
mre  predicated  of  the  desert  and  wilderness  that  are  peculiar 
to  intelligent  beings ;  to  indicate  that  they  are  to  undergo  b 
change  to  verdure  and  beauty  that  will  be  to  them  what 
joyotts  exhilaration  and  gladness  are  to  the  human  coun- 
tenance*   The  terms  desert,  wilderness,  and  solitary  place,  are, 
of  necessity,  employed  literally.     There  is  no  intimation  that 
they  are  used  by  a  metaphor  for  analogous  places  or  things, 
as  there  would  be  were  they  employed  by  that  figure  ;  and  the 
supposition  that  they  are  not  used  literally,  is  in  eflfect  the 
supposition  that  there  are  no  means  of  knowing  what  it  is  that 
they  are  employed  to  denote.     Without  an  explicit  affirma- 
tion to  that  eflfect,  there  is  no  more  means  of  proving  that  they 
stand  for  the  Christian  church,  than  that  they  denote  the  civil 
governments,  literary  institutions,  agricultural  and  scientific 
societies,  or  any  other  organizations  that  exist  in  the  world. 
If  they  are  used  by  a  metaphor,  then,  there  is  no  possibility  of 
determining  what  it  is  that  is  the  subject  of  the  prediction. 
Vitringa,  however,  assumes  that  they  are  used  by  that  figuce 
to  signify  the  Christian  church.     "  It  is  clear,"  he  says,  '*^that 
by  the  desert  and  solitary  place,  is  to  be  understood  some  sub- 
ject that  is  intelligent,  and  thence  the  church  of  God,.  aod;tha 
now  alien  people  and  nations  that  are  then  to  join  thQ-<;l\urch> 
— ^for  the  predicates  and  theme  of  the  prophecy  admit  t^t 
and  no  other  subject.'*     Hie  vero  dubium  non  est,  per  deser^ 
turn,  solitudinem,  aridum,  intelligi  subjectum  aliquod  rationale^ 
et  quidein  ecclesiam  Dei  poputosque  el  geTUes  hue  usque  k 
gratia  et  communione  Dei  alienas  quse  ecclesis  accrescerent ; 
attributa  enim  et*argumentum  hujus  orationis  hoc  et  nullum 
aliud  subjectum  ferunt.     This  is  an  instance  of  the  treatment 
of  the  literal  terms  that  stand  for  the  subject  to  which  the 
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metaphor  is  applied,  as  themselves  also  employed  by  the 
figure.  These  examples  show  the  necessity  of  a  definition  of 
the  figure  that  indicates  these  characteristics ;  a  knowledge 
of  them  being  indispensable  to  the  just  interpretation  of  the 
passages  in  which  it  occurs. 

But  the  standard  systems  of  interpretation  present  no  such 
exposition  of  the  properties  of  the  figure.  Ernesti,  for 
example,  gives  no  direct  definition  of  the  metaphor,  and  speci- 
fies only  one  peculiarity,  by  which  a  passage  in  >vhich  it  occurs 
is  distinguished  he  thinks  from  such  as  are  literal ;  viz.  that  the 
subject  and  predicate  are  heterogeneous.  "  There  is  no  ques- 
tion," he  says, "  that  a  trope  is  to  be  acknowledged  in  those  pro- 
positions, the  subject  and  predicate  of  which  are  heterogeneous, 
.#f  which  kind  are  all  that  are  disconnected,"  or  unlike,  ''corpo- 
real and  incorporeal,  animate  and  inanimate,  rational  and  irra- 
tional, and  the  like,  and  difierent  species  of  the  same  genus.  For 
things  that  cannot  exist  in  the  same  subject  because  of  a  natural 
repugnance,  of  which  sort  are  those  we  have  enumerated, 
cannot  be  logically  and  literally  predicated  of  one  another;  as 
logical  verily  is  the  very  basis  of  the  literal.  Should  they, 
therefore,  be  predicated  of  one  another,  it  must  be  meta- 
phorically." Illud  autem  dubitationem  non  habet,  tropum 
esse  agnoscendum  in  enunciatis  iis  quorum  subjecta  et  predi- 
cata  sunt  heterogenea ;  cujus  generis  sunt  disjuncta  omnia, 
corporeum  et  incorporeum,  animalum  et  non  animatutn, 
rationale  et  expers  rationis,  et  similia,  item  species  ejusdem 
generis  diversae.  Nam  quae  in  eodem  subjecto  esse  non  pos- 
sunt,  propter  naturalem  repugnantiam,  cujus  generis  sunt  ea, 
quae  diximus,  ea  de  se  dialeclice,  adeoque  proprie  praedicari 
non  possunt ;  quod  dialectica  Veritas  est  iundamentum  pro- 
prietatis.  Itaque  si  praedicantur  tamen ;  sequitur  id  fieri 
im  proprie. — Pp.  118,  119. 

The  term  heterogeneous  is  altogether  inappropriate.  If 
taken  strictly,  it  would  exhibit  all  propositions  as  metaphori- 
cal, as  there  are  no  subjects  and  predicates  that  are  not  of 
diflferent  natures  or  orders.  The  mind  and  its  aflfections  and 
acts,  for  example,  the  body  and  its  motions,  the  earth  and  its 
revolutions  on  its  axis  and  round  the  sun,  the  atmosphere  and 
its  phenomena,  differ  altogether  from  each  other  in  nature. 
Yet  that  is  no  obstruction  to  a  literal  predication  of  its  aflfections 
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and  acts  of  the  mind ;  of  its  revolutions  of  the  earth ;  or  of  its 
phenomena  of  the  air.  His  definition  is  thus  extremely  inex- 
act ;  comprehends  all  propositions  whatever,  and  millions  on 
millions,  therefore,  that  are  not  tropical  to  one  that  is  truly  such. 
Metaphorical  affirmations  are  affirmations  connecting  subjects 
and  predicates  like  those  which  he  specifies,  that  are  incompa- 
tible with  one  another,  not  simply  that  are  of  a  different  genua. 

But  apart  from  this  error,  he  gives  no  indication  which  part 
of  such  a  proposition  it  is  in  which  the  metaphor  lies — the 
sabject  or  the  predicate.  For  aught  that  he  defines,  it  may 
be  in  the  one  as  well  as  the  other ;  as  the  subject  is  as  incom- 
patible with  the  predicate,  as  the  predicate  is  with'  the  sub- 
ject Nor  is  there  any  intimation  that  both  cannot  be  used 
tropically.  The  learner  is  only  informed  by  the  definition  of 
a  general  characteristic  of  metaphorical  propositions.  To 
what  part  of  such  propositions  that  characteristic  belongs,  or 
whether  it  is  common  to  all  their  terms,  the  inquirer  is  left  to 
ascertain  as  he  can. 

The  definition  given  by  Morus  is  nearly  the  same.  "  Some 
words  are  proper,  others  tropical.  To  use  proper  words  is 
nothing  else  than  to  use  those  words  which  are  at  hand  and 
invented,  that  a  certain  thing  may  be  designated  by  a  specific 
name.  To  use  tropical  words  will  be  to  exchange  the  settled 
Dame  of  a  thing  for  another  name  of  a  similar,  related,  or 
associated  thing.  Thus  he  who  has  denominated  the  face 
rosy,  the  skin  snowy,  has  undoubtedly  spoken  tropically; 
because  he  has  transferred  the  settled  name  of  a  thing,  and 
used  it  in  reference  to  another  thing  with  which  it  does  not 
literally  accord.  As,  therefore,  the  use  of  terms  in  this  man- 
ner is  inverted  and  transferred  to  another  subject,  such  words 
are  called  tropes."  Alia  igitur  verba  sunt  propria,  alia  tro- 
pica,  Propriis  verbis  uti,  nihil  aliud  est,  nisi  uti  iis  verbis, 
quae  adsunt  et  inventa  sunt,  ut  certa  res  certo  nomine  appel- 
ietur.  Tropicis  verbis  uti,  est  permutari  nomen  rei  certum 
cum  alio  nomine  rei  similis  vel  relatae  vel  conjunctae.  Ita 
qui  dixit  roseam  faciem,  cutem  niveam,  baud  dubie  tropice 
loquutus  est,  quia  permutavit  certum  rei  verbum,  usurpavitqi]^e 
de  alia  re,  cui  proprie  non  conveniret.  Quia  igitur  usos 
vocabulorum  hoc  modo  invertitur  et  transfertur  ad  aliam  rem, 
ideo  dicuntur  talia  verba  r^oiroi. — Vol.  i.  p.  260. 
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This  is  certainly  sufficiently  vague  and  inaccurate.  He 
oonfounds  the  words  themselves  with  the  use  to  which  thej 
are  appropriated,  as  though  those  that  are  literal  musi 
aecessarily  be  used  literally  ;  and  those  that  are  trc^ical,  are 
themselves  tropes.  All  words,  however,  are  literal,  and  wheo 
employed  metaphorically,  do  not  lose  their  literal  nneaning,  but 
are  simply  transferred,  as  they  are,  to  a  subject  of  which  that 
which  they  properly  denote  is  not  literally  predicable,  but  only 
a  resembling  nature,  property,  act,  or  condition.  All  words^ 
therefore,  that  are  used  noetaphorically,  are  still  what  be  caHs 
proper  words,  as  absolutely  as  those  that  are  only  used  lite- 
rally ;  and  their  being  used  in  either  way,  is  no  obstruction  to 
their  being  employed  in  the  other.  But  apart  from  this  vague- 
Dess  and  confusion,  he  gives  no  indication  which  part  of  a 
sentence  it  is  in  which  the  metaphor  exists,  if  it  is  metaphori- 
cal ;  nor  any  intimation  that  only  a  part  of  the  words  of  a 
proposition  can  be  used  by  that  figure. 

His  next  definition  is  copied  with  slight  variations  from 
Ernesti.  "  The  interpreter  will  have  no  doubt  that  a  trope  is 
to  be  acknowledged  in  those  propositions,  of  which  the  suDjects 
and  predicates  are  heterogeneous.  Of  that  class  are  all  dis* 
connected  and  opposite  things  ;  corporeal  and  incorporeal,  for 
example.  Thus  men  are  called  gods ;  but  by  nature  man  and 
God  are  opposites.  It  must  be  regarded,  therefore,  as  a  trope. 
Such  opposites  also  are  animate  and  inanimate,  rational  and 
irrational.  Thus,  the  earth  and  the  meadows  are  said  to 
smile,  stones  to  cry  out,  and  walls  of  buildings  to  express  joy 
and  give  thanks.  It  is  manifest  that  these  cannot  be  said 
Kterally,  for  they  will  not  bear  a  critical  test."  Neque  enim 
dubitationem  habet,  tropum  esse  agnoscendum  in  propositio- 
nibus  iis,  quarum  subjectaet  praedicata  sunt  heterogenea,  cujus 
generis  sunt  disjuncta  et  opposita  omnia,  v.  c.  corporeum  et 
incorporeum.  Sic  homines  dicuntur  Dii ;  at  per  naturam  rei 
homo  et  Deus  sunt  opposita.  Fluit  hinc,  agnoscendum  esse 
tropum.  .  .  .  Talia  opposita  porro  sunt  animatum  et  non  ani- 
matum,  rationale  et  expers  rationis.  Sic  terra  sic  prata 
dicuntur  ridere,  lapides  clamare,  parietes  gestire,  gratias  agere. 
Manifestum  est,  non  posse  haec  dici  proprie;  nam  logicum 
examen  non  patitur.— Vol.  i.  pp.  278,  279. 

Here  again  the  terms  heterogeneous  and  opposite  are  alio- 
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gether  inappropriate,  embracing  the  subjects  and  predicates 
of  all  propositions,  instead  of  such  only  as  he  alleges  as  exam- 
ples that  are  incompatible  with  one  another.  But  apart  froro 
this,  he  gives  no  specification  in  wliich  branch  of  the  proposi- 
tion it  is  that  the  figure  is  employed ;  nor  any  intimation  that 
the  whole  of  its  terms  cannot  be  used  by  it.  His  definition 
is,  consequently,  wholly  nugatory;  for  as  things  that  ar^ 
expressed  by  metaphors  differ  from  the  subjects  of  which  thev 
are  affirmed,  the  terms  denoting  the  subject  may,  as  well  as 
those  denoting  the  predicate,  be  supposed  to  be  used  by  a 
metaphor,  on  the  ground  that  the  predicate  is  incompatible 
with  its  nature ;  as  is  seen  by  the  passage  last  quoted  from 
Vitringa,  in  which  he  alleges  the  consideration,  that  the  acts 
predicated  of  the  desert  and  solitary  place  are  proper  only  to  ra- 
tional beings,  as  a  proof  that  those  places  stand  by  a  figure  for  a 
subject  that  is  intelligent,  and  the  church  of  God.  This  instance 
and  thousands  of  others  of  the  kind  that  might  be  produced 
from  authoritative  commentators,  show  the  total  inadequacy 
of  these  vague  and  false  definitions,  and  the  necessity  of  an  exact 
specification  of  all  the  laws  of  the  figure,  in  order  to  enable 
the  learner  to  reject  the  false  constructions  which  he  every- 
where meets,  and  discern  and  demonstrate  the  true  meaning 
of  the  Scriptures. 

Seller's  description  of  the  metaphor  is  still  more  vague  and 
barren.  "  Orators,  poets,  and  others,  who  aim  at  rendering 
their  propositions  agreeable,  and  who  give  scope  to  their  ima- 
gination, are  accustomed  to  use  words  in  an  improper  sense. 
This  improper  sense  consists  in  the  using  of  one  word  in  place 
of  another  on  account  of  some  connexion  or  relation  wherein 
they  both  stand  to  each  other.  This  connexion  and  relation 
is  either  a  purely  imaginary  and  arbitrary  connexion,  which 
depends  on  our  subjective  conceptions,  and  is  a  resemblance 
whence  arises  the  metaphor ;  or  a  difference,  a  relation  of  its 
opposite,  whence  arises  irony  and  antithesis ;  or  it  is  a  real 
objective  relation"  to  which  he  refers  synecdoche  and  meto- 
nymy.— P.  49. 

A  more  meagre,  confused,  and  false  definition  of  the  meta- 
phor cannot  well  be  conceived.  He  first  mistakes  a  relation 
between  things  for  which  words  stand,  for  a  relation  between 
the  words  themselves,  and  exhibits  a  trope  as  consisting  in 
the  use  of  one  word  in  place  of  another,  on  account  of  that 
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relation  existing  between  them  ;  whereas  it  is  a  relation  sub- 
sisting between  the  things  which  the  words  are  employed  to 
denote,  that  is  the  ground  i>f  the  use  of  the  name  of  the  one 
in  place  of  the  name  of  the  other.  It  is  because  Judah  resem- 
bled a  lion's  whelp  in  courage,  nobleness,  and  strength,  that  he 
is  said  to  be  one,  not  because  the  words  lion's  whelp  are  like 
the  words  courage,  strength,  and  nobleness.  And  next,  he 
exhibits  the  relation  on  which  the  metaphor  is  founded,  as 
subjective  or  merely  conceptional,  instead  of  objective  and 
real.  But  no  error  could  be  greater  or  more  palpable.  It  is 
true  only  when  the  subject  to  which  the  metaphor  is  applied 
is  conceptional.  In  all  instances  where  the  subject  is  real,  the 
relation  is  real,  and  must  be,  in  order  to  the  existence  of  a 
resemblance.  It  was  because  Judah  actually  resembled  a 
lion's  whelp  that  he  is  called  one,  not  because  he  was  merely 
imagined  to  resemble  that  animal.  It  is  because  the  motion 
of  a  ship  actually  resembles  that  of  a  bird  flying  rapidly,  that 
it  is  said  to  fly,  instead  of  sail ;  and  because  the  motion  of  a 
cloud  slowly  wafting  through  the  air,  actually  resembles  that 
of  a  vessel  moving  regularly  along  the  water,  that  it  is  said 
to  sail.  His  definition,  therefore,  instead  of  being  of  any 
value,  mystifies  the  subject,  and  can  only  confuse  and  mislead 
the  learner. 

These  definitions  of  the  metaphor,  thus,  in  place  of  appris- 
ing the  learner  of  all  the  characteristics  that  need  to  be  known, 
in  order  to  his  avoiding  the  errors  that  are  common,  and  giv- 
ing it  a  just  interpretation,  leave  him  wholly  without  informa- 
tion on  the  most  important  points  ;  and  in  their  best  relations 
are  meagre,  inexact,  and  deceptive,  and  present  indubitable 
evidence  that  their  authors  never  entered  into  a  critical 
analysis  of  the  figure,  nor  caught  a  glimpse  of  its  most  essen- 
tial features. 

3.  In  addition  to  these  definitions,  they  give  several  rules 
to  enable  the  student  to  determine  whether  terms  are  used 
tropically  or  literally,  that  are  in  like  manner  extremely  vague 
and  inadequate. 

Thus  Ernesti  says,  "  Whether  an  expression  is  literal  or 
metaphorical,  we  commonly  discern,  on  recalling  the  thing  to 
the  internal  or  external  sense ;  that  is,  renewing  the  internal 
or  external  perception  of  it ;  and  when  that  can  be  done,  the 
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decision  is  easy ;  and  that  is  the  reason  that,  in  respect  to  the 
writings  of  men,  a  doubt  very  rarely  or  never  occurs  whether 
an  expression  is  proper  or  tropical ;  as  the  things  of  which 
they  treat  being  human,  and  subject  to  the  senses  either 
interior  or  exterior,  may  be  referred  to  them."  Proprie  an 
tropice  aliquid  dictum  sit,  vulgo  cognoscimus,  re  ad  sensum 
vel  internum  vel  externum  revocanda,  h.  e.  repetenda  ejus  vel 
interna  vel  externa  perceplione ;  quod  ubi  fieri  potest,  facile 
est  judicium ;  eaque  causa  est,  quare  in  scriptis  humanis,  aut 
rarissime,  aut  nunquam  dubitatio  talis  jncidat,  tropice  aliquid 
an  proprie  dictum  sit,  quod  res  ab  iis  traditae,  quia  sunt 
humanae,  et  sensibus  vel  internis  vel  externis  subjectae,  ut- 
cunque  revocari  ad  sensum  humanum  possunt. — P.  116.  But 
no  criterion  is  here  given  by  which  it  is  to  be  discerned 
whether  an  expression,  the  subject  and  predicate  of  which  are 
thus  referred  to  the  senses,  is  metaphorical  or  not.  Suppose 
them  to  be  put  to  that  test,  and  their  nature  and  relations  to 
each  other  discerned,  Ernesti  gives  no  hint  what  the  pecu- 
liarity is,  which  is  to  show  that  the  expression  is  tropical  or 
not.  If  the  learner  discovers  it,  he  must  look  somewhere  else 
for  the  information  ;  and  he  will  not  find  it,  as  we  have  already 
shown,  but  in  a  very  partial  degree,  in  the  definition  that 
writer  gives  of  the  metaphor. 

The  rule  given  by  Morus  is  the  same.  "  The  meaning  of 
the  direction,  *  in  tropes,  the  nature  of  the  subject  is  to  be 
considered,'  is  that  the  external  and  internal  senses  are  to  be 
consulted,  that  it  may  be  seen  what  is  to  be  regarded  as  tro- 
pical, and  how  it  is  to  be  interpreted.  When,  therefore,  the 
mind  is  said  to  be  inflamed,  we  renew  our  internal  percep- 
tion, and  from  that  judge  the  expression  tropical.  When  we 
denominate  any  one  rich  in  mindy  the  internal  perception 
teaches  that  it  is  to  be  understood  of  much  knowledge  or  virtue. 
In  like  manner,  when  snows  of  the  head  are  said  to  adorn  an  old 
man,  we  revert  to  the  external  sense,  and  perceive  the  meaning 
to  be  that  white  hairs  resemble  snows."  Here,  in  like  man- 
ner, the  learner  is  left  without  any  direct  designation  what 
the  criterion  is,  by  which  that  which  is  tropical  is  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  that  which  is  literal.  If  the  reader  detects  it, 
it.  must  be  from  the  examples,  in  some  other  part  of  the 
treatise,  not  from  this  rule.     The  direction,  moreover,  to  try 
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the  subject  and  predicate  by  the  external  and  internal  senses 
is  preposterous,  as  it  implies  that  it  is  only  by  that  process 
that  tlie  inquirer  can  become  aware  of  their  compatibility  or 
incompatibility  with  one  another;  and  assumes,  therefore, 
that  no  such  knowledge  is  possessed  of  the  nature  of  the  things 
that  are  conjoined  in  metaphorical  propositions,  that  their 
incompatibility  is  seen  and  felt,  without  a  new  consideration 
and  comparison  of  them.  But  what  can  be  more  mistaken 
and  absurd ;  or  what  could  be  more  unfortunate,  if  true  ? 
What  must  be  the  dulness  and  ignorance  of  a  pejson,  who, 
on  meeting  the  expression  "  Judah  is  a  lion's  whelp,"  should 
need  to  call  up  a  fresh  and  vivid  image  of  Judah  and  of  a  lion's 
whelp,  and  compare  them,  in  order  to  see  that  the  proposition 
is  metaphorical ;  or  on  reading  the  prophetic  delineation, 
"  Joseph  is  a  fruitful  bough,  a  fruitful  bough  by  a  well,  whose 
branches  run  over  the  wall,"  should  need  to  conjure  up  an 
exact  conception  of  Joseph  and  a  bough  in  such  a  condition, 
and  compare  their  natures,  forms,  and  colors,  in  order  to 
make  himself  sure  that  the  meaning  is,  not  that  they  were 
identically  the  same,  but  only  that  they  resembled  each  other^ 
What  adepts  in  the  art  of  analysis  and  definitiou  were  these 
celebrated  hermeneutical  doctors !  How  exquisite  is  the  dis- 
crimination of  the  critics  who  have  studied  their  works,  per- 
haps translated  them,  and  employed  them  as  text  books, 
without  either  detecting  the  puerility  of  these  directions,  or 
perceiving  the  total  omission  of  such  as  are  requisite  to  lead 
the  learner  to  a  just  construction  of  the  figure  ! 

The  same  absurd  direction  is  given  by  Seiler.  "  The 
nature  and  state  of  the  thing  itself  must  be  considered,  and 
how  it  presents  itself  to  our  external  or  internal  sense. 
Where  a  power,  property,  or  action,  is  ascribed  to  any  person 
or  thing,  to  which  experience  shows  that  it  does  not  belong, 
and  which  it  cannot  possess  or  perform  consistently  with 
reas«>n,  a  trope  must  obviously  be  acknowledged ;  as  to  sleep 
beneath  the  earth ;  the  smiling  landscape,"  pp.  52,  53.  The 
criterion  which  he  here  states,  though  just  where  it  is  apposite, 
is  wholly  inapplicable  to  a  large  proportion  of  metaphorical  lan- 
guage. It  is  not  by  experience  alone  that  predicates  are  shown 
to  be  incompatible  with  the  subjects  of  which  they  are  affirmed, 
and,  therefore,  metaphorical.      Observation  is  a  far  larger 
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•ource  of  that  knowledge.  Nor  is  an  inconsisteDcy  with 
reason  the  only  obstacle  to  the  compatibility  of  such  predi- 
cate! with  their  subjects.  It  exists  between  milhons  of  things 
that  are  allogelher  devoid  not  only  of  reason,  but  of  conscious- 
oess  and  life;  as  between  all  subjects  and  predicates  of  proposi* 
tioDS,  in  which  a  mere  physical  act  or  affection  is  affirmed  of 
a  physical  thing,  as  flying  of  a  ship,  sailing  of  a  cloud,  clapping 
bands  of  waves,  smiling  of  a  landscape,  and  sleeping  of  the 
dead.  This  inexactness  and  confusion  arc  conspicuous 
characteristics  of  the  definitions  and  rules  given  by  these 
writers  on  this  subject,  and  present  the  most  convincing, 
evidence  that  they  never  carefully  investigated  it,  but,  which 
H  obvious  to  those  who  have  read  the  works  of  their  predeces'- 
Mti,  copied  from  them  their  chief  statements  with  little 
improvement. 

Their  other  principal  rule  for  determining  whether 
expressions  are  literal  or  metaphorical,  is  still  more  inaccu- 
rate and  nugatory.  Ernesti  says,  that,  "in  respect  to  divine 
things  that  are  known  solely  by  revelation,  and  cannot 
be  referred  to  the  senses,  the  only  way  in  which  it  can  he 
Vcertained  whether  an  expression  is  literal  or  metaphorical, 
u  by  an  appeal  to  usage,"  p.  121.  The  same  rule  is  given  by 
Moras  and  Seller.  It  is,  however,  altogether  mistaken  and 
•bsard.  Whether  a  term  is  used  metaphorically  or  not,  in  a 
giveD  instance,  does  not  depend  on  its  having  been  used  meta- 
pborically  by  others,  in  respect  either  to  the  same,  or  another 
■ubjecL  It  is  the  incompatibility  of  that  which  it  literally 
denotes,  with  that  to  which  it  is  applied,  that  constitutes  its 
appropriation  metaphorical ; — not  its  having  or  not  having 
been  transferred  to  that  or  other  subjects  by  other  writers. 
If  its  literal  meaning  is  appropriate  to  that  to  which  it  is 
l^lied,  its  use  cannot  be  metaphorical,  however  it  may  have 
been  employed  in  other  expressions.  The  rule  is  in  fact 
therefore  nothing  more  than  a  direction  to  ascertain  whether 
the  word  is  used  literally  or  by  a  metaphor  ;  and  suggests  no 
means  whatever  by  which  the  learner  is  to  determine  that 
(]iiestion.  It  cannot  be  shown  to  have  been  used  metaphori- 
eally  in  any  one  instance,  except  by  a  reason  that  will 
•quaHy  show  that  it  is  used  in  that  oiaoner  in  any  other  in 
which  it  is  employed  by  the  figure. 
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4.  And  finally,  they  show  the  inadequacy  of  their  views  by 
wholly  omitting  to  give  rules  for  the  interpretation  of  meta- 
phors, and  treating  them  as  though  their  meaning  was  so 
palpable  and  self-evident  as  to  render  rules  unnecessary. 
Thus  Ernesti  says ;  "  of  the  understanding  of  tropes,"  or 
knowledge  of  the  interpretation  they  are  to  receive,  "  there 
are  two  sources ;  one  is  in  the  things  themselves,  the  other  in 
the  usus  loqutndi.  That  knowledge  is  drawn  from  the  things 
when  they  rest  on  an  obvious  similitude ;  from  the  usus 
loquendi,  first,  by  understanding  the  general  custom  of  the 
•  Hebrew  and  Greek  languages  in  respect  to  tropes  ;  and  next, 
\^y  the  comparison  of  passages  in  which  the  same  things  are 
expressed  literally,  or  in  which  the  same  word  occurs  in  a 
context  of  the  same  kind,  so  that  the  meaning  is  obvious." 
Intelligentia  autem  tropicorum  duos  fontes  habet:  quorum 
alter  est  in  rebus  ipsis;  alter  in  usu  loquendi.  Ex  rebus 
intellectus  ducitur,  cum  nituntur  perspicua  simllitudine, 
quae  sit  in  promptu :  ex  usu  autem  loquendi  primum 
cognoscendi  universa  consuetudine  linguse  hebraicse  in  tropi- 
cis  verbis,  itemque  graecae ;  deinde  per  comparationem 
locorum,  in  quibus  eadem  res  proprio  verbo  exprimitur,  aut 
in  quibus  idem  verbum  est  in  contextu  ejusmodi,  ut  sensus 
sit  in  promptu,  p.  124.  But  this  is  obviously  no  rule  for  their 
interpretation.  It  is  merely  stating  that  the  understanding  of 
their  meaning  is  to  be  obtained,  first,  by  understanding  the 
subjects  and  predicates  of  the  propositions  in  which  they 
occur;  which  is  equivalent  to  the  extraordinary  statement 
that  the  learner  is  to  understand  them  by  understanding  them ; 
and  next,  by  understanding  the  usage  of  the  languages  in 
which  they  occur  in  respect  to  tropes ;  which  is  equivalent  to 
the  equally  singular  and  useful  statement,  that  the  learner  is 
to  understand  each  particular  metaphor  by  understanding  all 
the  others  that  occur  in  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  Scriptures! 

The  directions  given  by  Morus  are  equally  nugatory.  He 
says,  "  Another  admonition  is,  that  it  is  not  enough  that  S 
construction  of  some  sort  or  other  is  put  on  a  trope,  but  care 
must  be  taken  that  it  is  understood  accurately ;  that  is,  first, 
so  that  the  interpretation  may  exhaust  or  adequately  express 
the  trope ;  and,  secondly,  so  that  that  may  be  indicated  which 
is  meant   by  the   comparison   in   the   passage  interpreted/' 
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Alia  est  admonitiohaec;  ne  satis  sit  tropum  intelligere  utcun- 
qoe,  sed  videndum  ao  accurate  intelligatur  ;  accurate,  h.  e.  1. 
itatit  interpretatio  exhauriat  tropum,  rel  ut  expnmat  tropum 
adequate,  quemadmodum  logici  dicuat ;  2d.  Sic  ut  ponatur 
tertium  comparationis  ad  hunc  locum  in  quo  versor,  {lertineDs. 
Qui  noQ  sic  intelligit  locum,  intelligil  eum  tantum  utcunque. 
Vol.  i.  p.  300.  This  is  plainly  nolliing  more  tlian  the  admoni- 
tioo  that  the  trope  must  be  accurately  and  adequately  inter- 
]n«ted  ;  -or  in  other  words,  that  the  interpreter  must  not  fall 
into  any  error,  either  of  omission  or  commission,  in  stating 
its  meaning !  How  he  is  to  avoid  those  errors,  and  reach 
that  accuracy  and  completeness,  he  is  to  (inii  out  aa  he 
can! 

The  canons  of  interpretation  given  by  Seiler  are  equally 
absurd.  He  says,  "  The  following  rules  are  required  for  the 
explanation  of  tropes.  1.  It  should  be  shown  that  in  the 
particular  passage,  an  improper  sense  must  be  adopted."  But 
this  is  no  rule  of  interpretation  ; — it  is  only  a  statement  that 
before  a  passage  is  interpreted  as  tropical,  it  must  be  ascer- 
tained that  it  actually  is  of  that  character.  What  the  process 
ii  by  which,  after  it  is  known  that  it  contains  a  metaphor,  the 
figure  is  to  be  explained,  the  learner  is  left  to  ascertain  as  he 
can. 

2.  "  The  probable  grounds  should  be  shown  on  which  the 
author  has  used  this  precise  word  in  place  of  another."  But 
that  is  no  rule  whatever  for  its  interpretation.  The  question 
what  the  ground  was  of  his  employing  it,  is  wholly  different 
front  the  question  what  the  relation  is  in  which  it  is  used, 
which  is  the  only  inquiry  the  interpreter  needs  to  institute. 
What  a  rare  talent  these  writers  possessed,  of  missing  the 
points  at  which  they  were  professedly  aiming! 

3. "  It  should  be  observed  what  beauty  and  force  of  expression 
— what  variety — would  be  lost,  if  the  proper  sense  be  adopted 
in  place  of  the  trope."  But  this,  in  like  manner,  is  no  rule  for 
the  explanation  of  the  figure ;  and  must  follow  its  interpreta- 
tion, not  precede  it.  How  can  the  interpreter  appreciate  the 
force  and  beauty  of  a  metaphorical  expression,  antecedently 
to  his  ascertaining  its  meaning? 

4.  "  Let  the  point  of  resemblance  be  accurately  shown,  or 
die  relation  and  connexion  of  the  things,  and  the  true  and 
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complete  sense  of  the  author  be  thus  exhibited,"  p.  54.  But 
this  is  not  a  rule  of  exegesis  ;  it  is  simply  a  statement  of  what 
the  writer  deems  necessary  in  order  to  a  complete  interpreta- 
tion. It  is  nothing  more  than  saying:  in  order  to  give  the 
complete  sense  of  the  author,  you  must  point  out  the  resem- 
blance that  subsists  between  the  subjects  and  predicates 
which  he  unites  in  his  tropical  propositions!  or  in  other 
words,  in  order  to  show  his  meaning,  you  must  show  the 
nature  of  the  media  by  which  he  expresses  it!  How  he  is  to 
do  that,  however,  is  left  to  be  determined  by  his  own  inge- 
nuity ! 

Such  are  the  canons  which  these  celebrated  writers  present 
for  the  interpretation  of  metaphors  !  Was  so  superficial  and 
inaccurate  a  system  ever  before  passed  off  on  a  learned 
profession  ?  Is  there  a  parallel  in  the  systematic  treatises  and 
text  books  of  any  other  branch  of  knowledge,  of  such  a  total 
omission  of  everything  that  most  essentially  belongs  to  the 
subject,  and  is  most  important  to  the  learner?  Could  more 
ample  evidence  be  given  that  they  can  never  have  thoroughly 
studied  the  subject,  and  were  unaware  of  its  chief  elements, 
and  its  relations  to  the  prevalent  methods  of  interpretation? 

II.  In  the  next  place.  But  language  is  not  the  only  instru- 
ment God  has  employed  in  the  revelation  of  his  purposes. 
Another  class — representative  agents,  objects,  acts  and 
events,  of  a  wholly  different  nature,  and  employed  on  wholly 
different  principles,  is  the  medium  through  which  a  large  part 
of  the  prophecies  are  made.  A  system  of  Scriptural  herme- 
neutics,  therefore,  in  order  to  be  complete,  must  define  the 
nature,  and  state  the  laws  of  that  instrument,  apprise  the 
learner  of  the  mistaken  theories  that  prevail  in  regard  to  it, 
and  furnish  him  with  the  requisite  means  of  working  out  and 
sustaining  a  true  construction  of  those  parts  of  the  sacred 
volume,  and  avoiding  and  confuting  such  as  are  false.  Almost 
all  the  great  revelations  of  the  future — those  of  John,  Daniel, 
and  many  of  Ezekiel's  and  Zechariah's,  are  made  through 
that  instrument.  What  instruction  now  do  these  systematic 
writers  on  the  interpretation  of  the  sacred  word,  who  profess 
to  present  all  the  rules  that  are  requisite  to  a  perfect  disco- 
very and  verification  of  its  meaning,  give  on  this  subject? 
Not  a  solitary  direction  in  relation  i^o  it  is  tovHD  oil 
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REGARD  TO  IT !  The  theme  is  not  even  named.  Tlie  student 
would  never  learn  or  suspect  from  their  works,  that  such  an 
instrument  of  prediction  is  employed  by  the  Most  High! 
They  supposed,  for  aught  that  appears,  that  the  symbols  of 
John,  Daniel,  and  the  other  prophets  are  to  be  interpreted, 
like  the  narratives  of  the  gospels,  by  the  mere  laws  of  philo- 
logy! WhaV  higher  proof  could  be  given  of  a  total  miscon- 
ception of  the  subject  ?  What  more  decisive  evidence  of  the 
entire  inadequacy  of  their  canons  of  exegesis  to  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  sacred  volume  ?  The  fancy  that  their  herme- 
iwutical  systems  are  perfect,  is,  therefore,  altogether  mistaken. 
The  extreme  commendations  lavished  on  them  by  those  who 
have  adopted  and  introduced  them  into  our  seminaries,  are 
totally  unmerited.  So  far  from  being  safe  and  adequate 
manuals  of  interpretation,  they  give  no  instruction  whatever 
on  the  most  important  branches  of  the  subject,  and  will 
infallibly  mislead  those  who  take  them  as  their  guides. 

ni.  And,  finally,  their  inadequacy  to  the  office  they  are 
designed  to  fill,  is  exemplified  by  the  fact,  that  those  who 
profess  to  follow  them  are  addicted  to  the  grossest  misinter- 
pretation, both  of  the  language  and  of  the  symbolic  prophe- 
cies; and  show  that  they  are  as  wholly  unacquainted  as 
these  writers  were  with  many  of  the  subjects  of  which  they 
profess  to  treat. 

1.  Thus  the  current  methods  of  interpretation,  as  indicated 
in  periodicals  that  treat  of  exposition,  prefaces,  criticisms, 
commentaries,  and  manuals  of  exegesis,  exhibit  an  entire 
niacquaintance  with  the  laws  of  the  metaphor,  and  misrepre- 
sent the  sacred  word  in  forms  and  on  a  scale  that  were  never 
surpassed  in  extravagance,  and  could  not  be  continued  for  an 
hour,  were  the  laws  of  that  figure  understood.  The  predic- 
tions»  for  example,  of  the  restoration  of  the  Israelites  to  their 
national  country  and  re-establishment  as  an  independent 
people,  of  tho  comiug  of  Cinist  and  liie  resurreciion  o\  the 
holy  dead  anterior  to  the  millennium,  of  the  destruction  by 
him  of  the  anti- christian  powers  at  that  period,  of  his  personal 
letgn  on  earth  during  the  thousand  years  and  the  reign  of  the 
riiiwn  saints  with  him,  the  renovation  of  the  physical  world  at 
tet  q>och,  and  the  perfect  repeal  at  length  of  the  curse  6f 
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the  fall,  and  restoration  of  the  race  to  a  condition  essentially 
like  that  in  which  it  would  have  existed  had  the  first  pair 
maintained  their  allegiance,  are  misrepresented,  misconstrued, 
and  charged  with  a  foreign  and  false  meaning,  on  the  assump- 
tion that  they  are  metaphorical.  That  is  the  reason  offered 
by  the  whole  series  of  anti-millenarian  commentators,  from 
Origen  and  Jerome  to  the  present  time,  for  rejecting  the 
philological  sense  of  the  passages  in  which  those  events  are 
foreshown,  and  assigning  to  them  a  different  signification. 
That,  however,  would  be  absolutely  impossible,  were  the 
nature  of  the  metaphor  understood ;  as  in  a  large  part  of 
those  predictions  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  that  figure.  The 
assertion  that  they  are  metaphorical  is  as  mistaken  and  solecis- 
tical  as  it  would  be  to  ascribe  that  character  to  the  proposi- 
tions that  are  expressed  by  the  multiplication  table.  Thoe 
writers,  therefore,  proceed  on  the  assumption  that  the  exist- 
ence of  a  metaphor  in  a  passage  is  not  necessary  to  constitute 
it  metaphorical ;  but  that  it  may  have  thftt  character  as  wdl 
without  the  figure  as  with  it.  The  theory,  accordingly,  on 
which  they  proceed  is,  that  all  passages  that  literally  teach 
what  in  their  judgment  does  not  accord  with  the  wisdom  of 
the  Almighty,  are  to  be  regarded  as  tropical,  and  furnished 
with  a  sense  that  suits  their  notions  of  what  they  ought  to 
mean. 

The  process,  however,  by  which  they,  in  fact,  interpret  a  large 
share  of  them,  is  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  laws  even  of  the 
metaphor,  and  founded  on  the  assumption  that  the  language 
in  which  they  are  expressed,  is  not,  in  reality,  the  medium  of 
the  sense  with  which  they  are  charged,  but  instead,  the  per- 
sons, objects,  acts,  and  events  which  that  language  designates 
and  describes ;  in  other  words,  that  the  instruments  of  those 
prophecies,  instead  of  words,  are  symbols,  the  existence  of 
which  the  writers  on  hermeneutics,  whose  manuals  we  have 
been  considering,  do  not  even  recognise! 

They  construe  in  that  manner,  for  example,  the  prediction  in 
regard  to  Zion — "  Lift  up  thine  eyes  round  about,  and  behold, 
all  these  gather  themselves  together  and  come  to  thee  :  as  I  live, 
saith  the  Lord,  thou  shalt  surely  clothe  thee  with  them  all,  as 
with  an  ornament,  and  bind  them  as  a  bride.  For  thy  waste 
and  thy  desolate  places,  and  the  land  of  thy  destruction,  skaU 
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even  now  be  too  narrow  by  reason  of  the  inhabitants,  and  they 
that  swallowed  thee  up  shall  be  far  away.  The  children  which 
thou  shalt  have  after  thou  hast  lost  the  other,  shall  say  again 
in  thine  ears,  The  place  is  too  strait  for  me :  give  place  to  me, 
that  I  may  dwell.  .  .  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God,  Behold.  I  will 
lift  up  mine  hand  to  the  Gentiles,  and  set  up  my  standard  to 
the  people ;  and  they  shall  bring  thy  sons  in  their  arms,  and 
thy  daughters  shall  be  carried  upon  their  shoulders  ;  and  kings 
shall  be  thy  nursing  fathers,  and  their  queens  thy  nursing 
mothers ;  they  shall  bow  down  to  thee  with  their  face  towards 
the  earth,  and  lick  up  the  dust  of  thy  feet ;  and  thou  shalt 
know  that  I  am  the  Lord,"  Isaiah  xlix.  14-23.  Now,  these 
writers  assume  that  the  subject  of  this  prophecy  is  not 
Jerusalem,  nor  the  hill  of  that  city  of  which  Zion  is  the  proper 
appellative ;  but,  instead,  that  though  the  name  literally 
denotes  that  city,  the  city  itself,  in  fact,  stands  representa* 
tively  for  the  Christian  church,  because  of  an  analogy  that 
subsists  between  them ;  and  that  that  is,  accordingly,  the  sub* 
ject  of  the  prophecy,  and  the  return  of  the  Israelites  to  their 
ancient  metropolis,  which  it  announces,  a  mere  symbol  of  the 
accession  of  converted  Gentiles  to  the  church.  But  this,  in 
the  first  place,  is  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  the 
metaphor ;  1,  As  that  is  a  peculiar  use  of  words,  not  of  the 
agents  or  objects  which  the  words  denote ;  2,  As  in  a  meta- 
phorical proposition,  the  figure  always  lies  in  the  predicate, 
not  in  the  subject  of  which  the  affirmation  is  made.  If  it  is 
said  the  boat  gallops,  the  landscape  smiles,  the  figure  lies  in 
the  verbs,  not  in  the  nouns.  The  boat  and  landscape  are  used 
literally,  and  that  which  is  affirmed,  is  affirmed  of  them.  If 
therefore,  this  prediction  were,  as  these  writers  erroneously 
assert,  metaphorical,  Zion,  the  subject  of  the  several  affirma- 
tions, would  still  be  used  literally  as  the  name  of  the  capital  of 
Judea,  and  be  the  subject  of  the  prophecy.  They  contradict 
the  law  of  the  metaphor,  therefore,  in  their  construction,  and 
treat  that  city  as  though  it  were  a  symbol.  The  principle, 
accordingly,  on  which  they  proceed,  is  identically  the  same 
with  that  on  which  the  jurists  of  Europe  would  act  were  they 
to  assume  that  the  names  of  the  Rothschilds  and  other  holders 
of  national  stocks  that  are  inscribed  in  the  certificates,  do  not 
stand  for  those  parties,  but  are  employed  representatively  for 
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wholly  difibrent  persons,  and  whoniever  it  may  please  the 
interpreter  to  suppose;  and  on  that  pretence,  assign  those 
supposititious  persons  the  rights  of  ownership  and  possession! 

The  lawlessness  and  enormity  of  the  latter  would  not  in  the 
least  exceed  that  of  the  former.  The  one  would  not  be  any 
more  subTersiye  of  the  rights  of  property,  than  the  other  is  of 
the  truth  of  God's  word.  The  one  is  as  unworthy  of  Christian 
scholars,  as  the  other  is  of  learned  and  honorable  jurists. 

In  like  manner,  when  it  is  foreshown  that  **  it  shall  come  to 
pass  in  the  last  days,  the  mountain  of  the  Lord's  house  shall 
be  established  in  the  top  of  the  mountains,  and  shall  be  exalted 
above  the  bills,  and  all  nations  shall  flow  iroto  if ;  and  many 
people  shall  go  and  say,  Come  ye,  and  let  us  go  up  to  the 
mountain  of  the  Lord,  to  the  house  of  the  God  of  Jacob,  and 
he  will  teach  us  of  his  ways,  and  we  will  walk  in  his  paths ;  for 
out  of  Zion  shall  go  forth  the  law,  and  the  word  of  the  Lord 
from  Jerusalem,"  Isaiah  ii.  %  3 ;  it  is  asserted  that  the  terms, 
the  Lord's  house,  Zion,  and  Jerusalem,  are  used  metaphori- 
cally ;  while  it  is  tacitly  assunned  that  those  objects  are  em- 
ployed as  symbols  of  the  Christian  church:  and  that  that 
church,  therefore,  not  the  temple,  Mount  Moriah,  nor  Jeru- 
salem, is  the  subject  of  the  prophecy;  all  which,  as  m  the 
former  example,  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  the 
metaphor,  and  monstrous. 

So,  also,  when  it  is  predicted  that  the  Jewish  tribulation 
having  closed, — **  Then  shall  appear  the  sign  of  the  Son  of 
Man  in  heaven  ;  and  then  shall  the  tribes  of  the  earth  mourn, 
and  they  shall  see  the  Son  of  Man  coming  in  the  clouds  of 
heaven  with  power  and  great  glory,"  Matt.  xxiv.  30 ;  it  is 
claimed  that  the  passage  is  metaphorical,  although  there  is  no 
metaphor  nor  any  other  figure  in  it ;  and  assumed,  there- 
fore, that  a  trope  is  not  necessary  to  constitute  a  passage 
tropical ; — a  paradox  on  which  no  one  would  venture  who  was 
not  wholly  unaware  of  the  nature  of  the  figure.  That  assump- 
tion, however,  does  not  answer  their  purpose.  In  order  to 
erase  from  the  passage  the  prediction  it  expresses  of  the  coming 
of  Christ  in  the  clouds,  it  is  necessary  to  treat  him  as  a  symbol, 
and  make  the  Holy  Spirit,  Providence,  or  men  the  subject  of 
the  prophecy.  They,  accordingly,  interpret  him  and  his 
eoming  as  representative  merely  of  an  effusion  of  the  Spirit 
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men,  a  dispensation  of  Providence,  or  a  condition  of  man- 
kind ! — a  violation  of  the  Sacred  Word  never  exceeded  in  the 
annals  of  ignorance  and  folly.  We  might  add,  were  it  needful, 
a  vast  number  of  such  perversions  of  the  Scriptures.  It  is  on 
tbk  system  of  false  principles  that  they  interpret  nearly  the 
whole  body  of  the  prophecies  of  thc^  Old  and  New  Testament. 
It  is  apparent,  then,  from  these  examples,  that  those  who  fol- 
low the  exegetical  canons  of  the  writers  in  question,  are  not 
led  by  them  to  the  just  interpretation  of  figures  and  symbols, 
or  the  anfigurative  portions  of  the  Sacred  Word,  but,  instead, 
tluit  misconception  and  perversion  are  the  natural  result  of 
their  principles,  and  that  their  errors,  in  the  explication  of  the 
prophecies  especially,  are  as  numerous,  as  great,  and  as  dis- 
creditable as  those  that  marked  the  writers  of  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries. 

IV.  To  complete  the  proof  that  they  are  not  aware  of  the 
import  of  their  own  canons,  or  the  nature  of  the  figures  they 
attempt  to  explain,  these  singular  errors  to  which  they  are 
addicted  are,  in  a  measure,  in  violation  of  some  of  their  own 
hws.  Thus  Ernesti  says — "  Allegories  are  not  to  be  referred 
to  the  meaning  of  words  ;  they  are  rather  accommodations  of 
their  literal  sense,  and  of  things  to  the  illustration  of  some- 
thing that  is  taught,  which,  if  apt,  and  not  immoderate,  may 
be  of  some  service ;  but  if  managed  by  th^  unlearned  and 
dreamy,  usually  issue  in  mere  fancies  that  are  senseless,  and 
oflen  ridiculous." 

"  The  typical  sense,  as  it  is  called,  is  not  a  sense,  properly 
speaking.  It  is  not  a  function  of  words,  but  of  things,  which 
God  employs  as  signs  of  future  events.  Nor  are  genius  and 
care  in  the  interpreter  necessary  in  searching  for  it ;  for  it  is 
unfolded  by  the  showing  and  testimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
himself;  beyond  whose  suggestions  we  ought  not  in  this  rela- 
tion to  be  wise.  They  who  treat  of  the  design,  or  intention, 
as  they  call  it,  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  exercise  very  little  judg- 
ment, and  encourage  the  humor  to  introduce  types  every- 
where ;  for  the  design  of  the  Spirit  cannot  be  known  by  us, 
except  as  he  has  indicated  it."  Enimvero  allegorice  ne  sensus 
qtddem  loco  numerandae  sunt.  Sunt  enim  potius  sensus,  qui 
proprie  dicitur,  et  rerum  ail  aliquod  caput  doctrinsd  illustran- 
dam,  aocommodationes ;  quae  si  apt®  linl  et  moderate  usum 
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aliquem,  nee  ilium  contemnendum  habere  possunt;  sin  ab 
hominibus  indoctis.  et  ingenio  literaruni  disciplinis  non  subactOb 
indulgentibus  tractentur,  plerumque  in  lusus  inanes,  saepe 
etiam  ridiculos  abeunt. 

Ipse  ille  typicus  sensus,  quern  vocant,  proprie  non  est  sensus, 
quem  in  arte  vocamus,  ejt  enim  non  verborum  sed  rerum, 
quas  Deus  voluit  esse  signa  rerum  futurarum.  Nee  in  eo  qa»* 
rendo  opus  est  interpfetis  cura  et  ingenio.  Ipsius  enim 
Spiritus  S.  indicio  ac  testimonio  patefit ;  ultra  cujus  admoni- 
tum  sapere  Telle  in  hoc  geuere  non  debemus.  Qui  conailium 
modo,  intentionem  Tocant,  Spiritus  S./ commemorant  parum 
subtiliter  faciunt,  aperiuntque  viam  libidini  typos  ubique 
oomminiscendi.  Nam  consilium  Spiritus  S.  intelligi  nobia^ 
nisi  ipsius  indicio,  non  potest. — Pp.  22,  24. 

Much  the  same  views  are  presented  by  Mortts ;  and  Pro- 
fessor Stuart  states  in  a  note  in  his  translation  of  Emesti, 
that, 

'*  It  is  impossible  adequately  to  describe  the  excesses  and  absarditiei 
which  have  been  committed  in  consequence^^ — ^he  means,  we  suppose,  in 
the  indulgence — **  of  the  allegorizing  spirit.  From  the  time  of  Origen, 
who  converted  into  allegory  the  account  of  the  creation  of  the  worid,  the 
creation  and  fall  of  man,  and  multitudes  of  other  simple  facts  related  in 
the  Bible,  down  to^he  Jesuit,  who  makes  the  account  of  the  creation  of 
the  greater  light  to  rule  the  day  to  mean  the  Pope,  and  the  creation  of 
the  lesser  light  and  the  stars  to  mean  the  subjection  of  kings  and  princes 
to  the  Pope,  there  have  been  multitudes  in  and  out  of  the  Catholic 
Church  who  have  pursued  the  same  path.  The  most  sacred  doctrines 
of  religion  have  often  been  defended  and  assailed  by  arguments  of  equal 
validity  and  of  the  same  nature  as  the  exposition  of  the  Jesuit  just  men- 
tioned. The  spirit  which  prompts  this  may  in  some  cases  be  commend- 
able ;  but  as  it  is  a  mere  business  of  fancy,  connected  with  no  principles 
of  philology,  and  supported  by  no  reasons  drawn  from  the  nature  of 
language,  so  it  is,  for  the  most  part,  not  only  worthless  but  dangerook 
And  of  what  possible  use  in  the  end  can  a  principle  be,  which  can  prove 
the  most  important  doctrine  either  of  Judaism  or  Christianity,  as  well 
from  the  first  verse  of  the  first  chapter  of  Chronicles,  as  from  any  part 
of  the  Bible  ?  or  rather,  of  what  use  can  the  Bible  be,  if  it  may  be 
interpreted  by  such  principles!'' — ^Pp.  11,  12. 

,  Yet,  DotwithaUndipg  thia  specific  denunciation  of  the  lawless 
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tllegorizationofthe  Scriptures,  it  is  by  that  very  method,  or  a 
process  of  essentially  the  same  nature,  that  these  writers,  and 
those  who  follow  them,  interpret  the  predictions  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament,  respecting  the  return  of  the  Israelites, 
the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem  and  the  temple,  the  advent  and 
reign  of  Christ  on  the  earth,  and  the  resurrection  of  the 
saints  at  his  coming  and  reign  with  him  during  the  thousand 
years.  They  spiritualize  those  passages  by  assuming,  that  the 
Israelites  are  mere  representatives  of  Gentiles,  and  their 
return  to  Palestine,  representative  of  the  conversion  of  the 
Gentiles  to  the  Christian  faith ;  that  Jerusalem  and  Zion  are 
symbols  of  the  church ;  and  the  resort  of  the  Gentiles  to  that 
ancient  place  of  worship,  symbolic  of  their  accession  to  the 
church ;  the  personal  and  visible  reign  of  Christ  on  earth, 
representative  of  his  spiritual  reign  ;  and  the  resurrection  and 
reign  of  the  saints,  of  the  renovation  and  obedience  of  men  in 
the  natural  body:  thus  making  the  persons,  places,  acts,  and 
events  mentioned  in  those  prophecies  mere  symbolic  substi- 
tutes for  others  of  a  wholly  different  order.  They  profess, 
indeed,  to  treat  those  predictions  as  metaphorical,  but  by  an 
entire  mistake ;  as,  in  the  first  place,  a  large  share  of  them 
involve  no  metaphor  whatever,  nor  any  other  figure ;  and  in 
the  next  place,  were  that  which  is  predicted  in  them  expressed 
by  a  metaphor,  the  persons  and  places  of  which  the  passages 
directly  treat — the  Israelites,  Jerusalem,  Christ,  and  the  holy 
dead,  would  still  be  the  subjects  of  the  events  >vhich  they 
foreshow ;  as  it  is  an  invariable  law  of  that  figure  that  the 
agent  or  object  to  which  it  is  applied,  is  the  agent  or*object  of 
that  which  the  prediction  it  expresses  foreshows.  They  thus 
give,  in  this  inconsistency,  the  most  convincing  proofs  that 
they  are  neither  accurately  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  figu- 
rative language,  aware  of  the  import  of  the  principles  on  which 
they  found  their  constructions,  nor  conscious  that  many  of 
the  interpretations  to  which  they  are  led  by  their  theory,  are 
as  absurd  and  solecistical  as  the  most  preposterous  put  forth 
by  the  ancient  allegorists. 

Such  is  the  system  of  hermeneutics  which  is  represented  by 
those  who  adopt  it,  as  adequate  to  the  just  interpretation  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  an  infallible  remedy  for  the  extravagances 
and  follies  of  the  rash  expositors  of  former  periods.    Making 
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the  most  generous  allowances  for  the  superiority  it  possesses 
in  the  lower  branches  of  the  art,  it  is  still,  manifestly,  in  rela- 
tion to  figures  and  symbols,  the  just  understanding  of  which  is 
of  the  utmost  importance,  altogether  defective,  and  the  instru- 
ment of  as  general  and  gross  a  misconstruction  of  the  prophetic 
word  as  any  system  that  has  preceded  it. 

It  clearly  should  occasion  no  surprise,  that  those  who  are 
educated  for  the  sacred  office  in  seminaries  in  which  this 
method  of  explication  is  taught,  are  either  left  without  instruc- 
tion, or  misled  in  respect  to  the  proper  mode  of  interpreting 
the  prophets.  How  can  they  be  expected  to  acquire  a  know- 
ledge of  the  principles  of  symbolization,  when  the  fact  that 
symbols  are  one  of  the  great  instruments  God  has  employed 
in  the  revelation  of  the  future,  is  wholly  overlooked  ?  How 
Can  they  be  expected  to  become  familiar  with  the  nature  and 
offices  of  the  figures  of  the  Scriptures,  when  no  just  instruction 
is  given  in  respect  to  them,  but  instead  they  are  mystified  and 
misrepresented  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  be  the  means  of  a 
direct  and  gross  violation  of  the  Sacred  Word  ?  How  can  it 
be  supposed  that  they  will  be  withheld  from  the  abuse  of  the 
Scriptures  by  the  conversion  of  its  predictions  and  narratives 
into  allegories,  and  the  interpolation  of  agents,  acts,  and 
events  as  the  subjects  of  its  affirmations,  when  they  are 
systematically  drilled  into  that  method,  and  taught  to  regard 
those  with  distrust,  who  follow  in  their  expositions  the  laws 
of  language^  and  symbols  ?  They  will  naturally  be  misled,  as 
long  as  this  mistaken  method  continues  to  be  pursued. 


Art.  III. — The  Second  Advent,  or,  What  do  the  Scriptures 
teach  respecting  the  Second  Coming  of  Christ,  the  End  of 
the  World,  the  Resurrection  of  the  Dead,  and  the  General 
Judgment.  By  Alpheus  Crosby.  Boston :  Phillips,  Samp- 
son &  Co.,  1850. 

The  author's  object  in  this  volume  is  to  show,  that  the 
Scriptures  exhibit  the  great  events  which  he  enumerates  in 
his  title,  as  having  long  since  taken  place,  and  forbid  the 
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expectation  of  them  as  still  future ;  first,  on  the  ground  that 
they  were  predicted  as  of  the  same  period,  and  one  of  them, 
Christ's  coming,  as  very  near ;  and  next,  on  the  assumption, 
that  as  they  have  not  occurred  literally,  the  language  in  which 
they  are  predicted  must  be  figurative,  and  has  had  its  verifi- 
cation in  events  of  a  wholly  diflferent  species  ;  the  overthrow, 
as  he  supposes,  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans  under  Vespasian, 
destruction  of  the  temple,  termination  of  the  ritual  worship,  and 
daughter  and 'dispersion  of  the  Israeli tes«  He  relies  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  his  propositions  almost  altogether  on  a  mere  allega- 
tion of  passages,  without  any  proof  that  their  meaning  is  that 
which  he  assigns  to  them,  or  attempt  to  reconcile  his  con- 
structions with  the  representations  of  other  parts  of  the  Sacred 
Word.  He  states  his  several  positions  afiirmatively,  and 
4|ttotes  the  Scriptures  as  indubitably  having  the  meaning 
which  his  theory  avers ;  or  contents  himself  with  suggesting 
the  difficulties  of  a  different  construction,  and  expects  his 
readers,  by  assenting  to  his  first  propositions,  to  acquiesce  in 
his  conclusions  as  demonstrated,  respecting  the  language 
which  he  quotes,  although  he  alleges  no  direct  evidences  of  it. 
We  notice  his  work,  first,  because  he  claims  the  sanction  of 
philology  for  his  treatment  of  the  predictions  of  Christ's 
second  coming,  the  end  of  the  age,  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  and  the  judgment  of  the  race,  as  figurative.  He  was 
educated,  he  intimates,  at  Andover ;  has  cultivated  the  modern 
hermeneutics,  and  been  professor  of  the  Greek  language  and 
literature  in  Dartmouth  College;  and  implies  that  he  has 
been  led  to  the  result  in  which  his  investigations  have  termi- 
nated, by  interpreting  the  Bible  ''by  the  common  principles 
of  language,"  and  the  application  of  sound  rules  "  to  prophe- 
tic exegesis  ;"  and  next,  because  the  assumption  on  which  the 
validity  of  his  conclusions  depends — that  language  is  figurative 
although  it  involves  no  figure  whatever — is  common  to  him  and 
all  others,  who  assign  to  the  predictions  of  Christ's  coming,  the 
resurrection  and  reign  ofthe  saints  anterior  to  the  millennium, 
and  other  associated  events,  a  figurative  meaning;  and  that, 
therefore,  if  they  can  vindicate  their  theory  of  interpretation* 
it  is  impossible  for  them  to  show  that  Professor  Crosby's  con- 
clusions are  not  its  legitimate  results.  This,  indeed,  is  not 
seen,  or  not  acknowledged  by  many,  who,  while  they  discard 
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his  theory*  reject  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  personal  reign  during 
the  thousand  years.  We  have  seen  a  number  of  notices  in 
which  his  views  are  treated  as  almost  too  obviously  false  to 
need  a  formal  refutation,  without  a  hint  that  the  assumption 
on  which  he  proceeds  is  identically  the  same  as  that  on  which 
the  writers  found  their  theory  of  a  spiritual,  instead  of  a  per- 
sonal reign  of  Christ,  and  a  figurative  instead  of  a  literal 
resurrection  of  the  saints  and  reign  on  earth  during  the  mil- 
lennium. They  have,  however,  but  candidly  to  look  at  the 
nature  of  their  own  system  of  interpretation,  to  see  that  its 
fundamental  principle  is  the  same  as  his.  The  inquiry,  then, 
whether  his  pretensions  are  legitimate  or  not,  is  of  high 
importance.  The  question  whether  the  new  exegesis  is 
what  it  professes  to  be,  almost  absolutely  perfect,  and  an 
infallible  guide  to  the  truth,  or,  in  respect  to  figures  and  sym- 
bols at  least,  radically  defective,  and  in  truth,  a  system  of 
quackery,  not  only  depends  on  it,  but  the  question,  also, 
whether  any  of  the  great  truths  commonly  supposed  to  be 
taught  in  the  Scriptures  are  verifiable  by  the  legitimate  laws 
of  language.  If  the  assumptions  on  which  these  parties  pro- 
ceed are  just,  there  is  not  a  fact  or  doctrine,  a  prediction  or 
promise  of  the  Sacred  Word,  that  may  not  as  easily  and  effec- 
tually  be  swept  away,  as  they  set  aside  the  great  announce- 
ments respecting  Christ's  coming  and  reign  which  they  assail. 

We  shall  show  that  none  of  his  premises  justify  the  conclu- 
sions which  he  deduces  from  them ;  that  his  constructions  of 
many  of  the  passages  which  he  quotes  are  wholly  mistaken ; 
and  that  his  pretence  that  philology  authorizes  his  treatment 
of  the  great  predictions  whose  meaning  he  aflfects  to  deter- 
mine by  it  as  figurative,  in  place  of  being  vindicable,  indicates 
that  he  is  unacquainted  with  the  nature  of  figures,  and  is  not, 
therefore,  a  master  of  his  profession. 

His  first  proposition,  that  "  the  Scriptures  often  speak  of  a 
second,  but  never  of  a  third  coming  of  Christ,"  does  not 
require  consideration. 

His  next,  that  **  with  the  second  coming  of  Christ  the  Scrip- 
tures associate  the  end  of  the  world,"  or  rather  of  the  age,  as 
he  admits  it  should'  have  been  translated,  '*  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead,  and  the  general  judgment  with  its  awards," 
instead  of  yielding  support  to  his  conclusion — ^that  that  which 
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they  denote  has  already  passed,— disprove  it;  unless,  irrespec- 
tive of  the  question  whether  they  have  been  accomplished  or 
not,  he  can  demonstrate  that  the  language  in  which  they  are 
announced  is,  by  the  established  usages  of  speech,  metaphori- 
cal, and  therefore  indicates  a  different  class  of  events  from 
those  which  it  literally  denotes.  His  argument  is, — Christ's 
second  advent,  the  end  of  the  age,  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  and  the  last  judgment,  have  not  actually  taken  place ; 
therefore  they  cannot  be  the  events  that  are  really  predicted 
in  the  prophecies,  that  taken  literally  foreshow  them  ;  and 
consequently,  the  language  of  those  prophecies  cannot  be 
literal,  but  must  be  figurative.  But  that  argument  is  wholly 
false  and  absurd.  It  implies  that  no  prediction  can  be  literal 
unless  it  has  already  been  fulfilled ;  and  thence,  that  there 
cannot  be  a  literal  prediction  of  an  event  that  is  future ;  and 
sweeps  away,  therefore,  all  our  certainty  of  the  most  important 
revelations  that  God  has  made  to  us,  such  as  our  immortal 
existence,  and  happiness  or  misery  according  to  our  life  here. 
If  the  fact  that  Christ  has  not  yet  come  in  person  in  the  clouds 
of  heaven,  raised  the  holy  dead,  and  judged  the  living,  proves 
that  he  is  never  to  come  in  that  manner  and  exert  those 
great  acts ;  why  does  not  the  fact  that  we  have  not  already 
entered  on  a  life  after  death,  and  been  adjudged  to  eternal 
happiness  or  misery,  prove  equally  that  we  are  never  to  be 
the  subjects  of  those  great  events?  It  implies,  also,  that  the 
question,  whether  a  prediction  is  literal  or  metaphorical,  does 
not  depend  on  its  structure,  and  is  not  determinable  from  the 
mode  in  which  its  terms  are  applied,  but  on  its  having  been 
literally  accomplished  or  not.  On  his  theory,  the  question 
whether  a  bank  or  promissory  note  is  literal  or  metaphorical, 
an  engagement  to  pay  the  sum  which  it  specifies,  or  only  to 
exert  some  wholly  different  act,  turns,  not  on  its  language,  or 
the  mode  in  which  its  terms  are  used,  but  on  the  acts  the 
drawer  has  exerted  towards  it ;  or  on  its  having  or  not  having 
been  paid.  If  it  has  been  literally  paid,  that  proves  that  it  is 
literal ;  if  it  has  not  been  literally  paid,  that  demonstrates  that 
it  is  metaphorical,  and  denotes  something  wholly  different 
from  a  promise  to  pay  the  sum  which  it  specifies.  What 
admirable  logic  !  What  a  brilliant  result  of  the  new  exegesis ! 
But  if  Professor  Crosby  cannot  prove  that  the  language  in 
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which  the  affirmations  of  these  predictions  are  expressed,  is 
metaphorical  from  the  mode  in  which  it  is  used,  by  showing' 
that  it  is  transferred  from  objects  to  which  it  is  properly 
applicable,  to  others  of  which  it  is  not  literally  true,  he  cannot 
demonstrate  from  any  other  consideration  that  it  is  figurative. 
He  might  as  well  attempt  to  change  the  nature  of  mathemati- 
cal figures,  or  the  ratios  of  numbers  to  each  other.  He 
might  as  well  undertake,  by  mere  syllogism,  to  reduce  men 
from  intelligences  to  brutes,  or  raise  brutes  to  intelligences. 
Language  that  is  metaphorical  is  such,  because  of  the  mode 
in  which  it  is  used ;  and  being  metaphorical,  cannot  he  made 
literal  by  logic,  any  more  than  anything  else  can  be  by 
such  a  process  invested  with  a  new  nature. 

His  third  proposition,  that  "  our  Saviour  both  variously  inti- 
mated, and  even  expressly  declared,  that  his  second  coming, 
with  its  associate  events,  would  take  place  before  the  death  of 
some  who  were  then  living,"  is  not  only  wholly  unproved  by 
him  and  mistaken  ;  but,  on  his  theory  of  figurative  language, 
cannot  by  any  possibility  be  shown  to  be  true  ;  nor  could  it 
had  the  intimations  and  declarations  to  which  he  refers  been 
expressed  in  any  other  language.  For  he  assumes  in  his 
argument  that  the  word  "  death  "  in  Christ's  expression,  is 
used  literally  to  denote  a  corporeal  decease,  or  the  separation 
of  the  soul  from  the  body.  But,  on  his  view  of  the  nature  of 
the  metaphor,  he  cannot  have  any  evidence  that  it  is  employed 
in  that  manner;  as,  according  to  him,  the  fact  that  a  term  is 
not  transferred  from  a  subject  to  which  it  is  properly  appli- 
cable, to  one  of  which  that  which  it  literally  denotes,  is  not 
really  true  nor  possible,  is  no  proof  that  it  is  not  used  meta- 
phorically. It  may,  he  assumes,  be  metaphorical,  though  there 
is  no  metaphor  in  the  mode  in  which  it  is  used  I  He  builds 
his  argument  thus  on  an  assumption  that  contradicts  the 
position  on  which  the  system  he  endeavors  to  maintain  by  it 
rests !  How  is  it  that  this  fact  escaped  his  perspicacity  ?  On 
his  principles  then,  Christ's  declaration  that  there  were  some 
standing  in  his  presence  who  should  not  taste  of  death 
till  they  saw  the  Son  of  Man  coming  in  his  kingdom,  no  more 
proves  that  his  second  advent  has  already  taken  place,  than 
it  proves  the  occurrence  of  any  other  event ;  inasmuch  as 
there  is  no  evidence  that  any  of  those  who  were  then  standing 
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in  his  presence  have  undergone  a  metaphorical  death.  Mr. 
Crosby  must  show  what  a  metaphorical  death  is,  and  demon- 
strate that  some  one  who  was  then  standing  in  the  Saviour's 
presence  has  suffered  that  death,  before  he  can  verify  his 
argument.  He,  however,  will  not  find  that  an  easy  task,  we 
apprehend.  Can  he  designate  any  one  of  the  persons  who 
then  stood  before  Christ,  and  prove  that  he  has  been  the 
subject  of  a  metaphorical  death  ?  Who  is  the  individual  ? 
What  is  the  nature  of  that  death  ?  What  are  the  proofs  that 
that  individual  has  undergone  it  ?  How  is  it  that  Professor 
C.  has  omitted  to  explore  this  field  of  inquiry  so  suited  to 
gratify  his  love  of  novelty ;  and  unfolding  so  fine  a  theatre 
for  the  display  of  his  genius  and  learning  ?  Is  he  apprehen- 
sive that  something  more  than  the  grammar  and  dictionary, 
those  grand  instruments  of  the  fashionable  philology,  are 
requisite  to  its  successful  investigation  ? 

But  apart  from  this  consideration,  which  demolishes  his 
whole  system,  his  representation  that  Christ  expressly  declared 
that  his  second  coming,  with  its  associate  events,  would  take 
jrface  before  the  death  of  some  who  were  then  living,. is  wholly 
mistaken.  He  has  fallen  into  that  error  by  confounding 
Christ's  presence  on  earth,  and  institution  of  his  kingdom  in 
its  first  form,  soon  after  his  resurrection,  with  his  second 
coming,  and  institution  of  it  in  its  second  form,  at  the 
commencement  of  his  millennial  reign.  There  are  two  insti- 
tutions and  two  forms  of  his  kingdom.  It  received  its  first 
institution  at  the  commission  probably  of  the  disciples  before 
his  ascension,  and  during  his  presence,  therefore,  at  his  first 
coming.  Thus  it  was  proclaimed,  as  at  hand,  by  his  fore- 
ronner,  and  during  his  ministry  by  himself  also  and  his  apos- 
tles. John  came  preaching  and  saying,  "  Repent  ye,  for  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand,''  Matt.  iii.  4.  Jesus  came 
preaching  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  saying,  "  the  time 
is  fulfilled,  and  the  kingdom  of  God  is  at  hand,"  Mark  i.  14,  15 ; 
and  he  commanded  his  disciples  to  preach,  "  The  kingdom  of 
heaven  is  at  hand,"  Matt.  x.  7.  It  is  the  prediction  of  the 
coming  of  this  kingdom,  accordingly,  and  Christ's  presence 
at  its  institution,  that  Professor  C.  has  mistaken  for  a  predic- 
tion of  his  second  coming,  before  the  death  of  some  who  then 
stood  before  him  should  take  place.     This  is  manifest  from 
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the  language  of  Mark.  "  And  he  said  unto  them,  verily,  I  say 
unto  you,  that  there  be  some  of  them  that  stand  here  which 
shall  not  taste  of  death,  till  they  have  seen  the  kingdom  of 
God  come  with  power,'*  ix.  1.  The  parallel  passage  in  Luke 
relates  also  exclusively  to  the  kingdom.  "  But  I  tell  you  of  a 
truth,  there  be  some  standing  here  which  shall  not  taste  of 
death  till  they  see  the  kingdom  of  God"  ix.  27.  In  M  attliew  the 
Saviour  is  exhibited  as  present  at  the  institution  of  his 
kingdom.  "  Verily  1  say  unto  you,  there  be  some  standing 
here  which  shall  not  taste  of  death  till  they  see  the  Son  of 
Man,  sp;^ofjievov,  come  in  his  kingdom"  xvi.  28.  The  event 
foreshown  in  these  passages  is  undoubtedly  the  same,  and  is 
the  institution  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  which  was  proclaimed 
by  him  and  the  apostles  during  his  ministry  as  at  hand.  In 
other  passages  he  represents  his  casting  out  demons  by  the 
Spirit  of  Jehovah,  as  a  signal  to  them,  before  its  visible  insti- 
tution, that  it  had  already  come.  "  If,  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  I 
expel  demons,  certainly  the  kingdom  of  God  has  come  to 
you."  That  miracle  indicates  that  he  who  is  to  institute  that 
kingdom  is  already  in  your  presence,  and  exerting  his 
almighty  power,  Matt.  xii.  28  ;  Luke  xi.  20. 

It  is  of  the  kingdom  in  this  first  form,  that  he  taught  the 
Pharisees  and  his  disciples  that  it  was  not  to  come  with  obser- 
vation. Luke  xvii.  20-32.  "And  being  questioned  by  the 
Pharisees,  when  cometh  the  kingdom  of  God  ?  he  answered 
them  and  said.  The  kingdom  of  God  cometh  not  with  observa- 
tion ;"  is  not  to  commence  in  a  form  that  is  obvious  to  the 
senses,  by  the  personal  presence  and  manifestation  of  the 
Messiah  in  his  glory.  "  They  shall  not  say,  look  here,  or  look 
there,"  as  though  Christ  had  revealed  himself  at  the  temple, 
in  some  city,  or  in  the  desert ;  "  For,  behold  the  kingdom  of 
God  is  within  you."  In  its  first  dispensation,  it  is  a  kingdom 
over  individuals  only  who  profess  to  believe  in  the  Messiah ; 
not  over  the  nations  and  world  universally.  That  this  is  his 
meaning  is  shown  by  his  pointing  out  to  his  disciples  the  false 
expectations  they  entertained  that  he  was  publicly  to  manifest 
himself  at  the  establishment  of  his  kingdom  ;  and  forewarning 
them  that  the  revelation  of  himself,  when  it  took  place,  instead 
of  being  confined  to  some  narrow  scene,  would  be  visible  in 
all  places,  and  conspicuous  to  all  eyes.     "  And  he  said  unto 
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the  disciples,  days  will  come  wheD  ye  will  desire  to  see  one 
of  the  days  of  the  Son  of  Man,  and  will  not  see  it."  He  then 
indicates  that  there  would  be  a  general  expectation  that  he 
would  visibly  reveal  himself.  "  And  they  will  say  to  you,  See 
here,  or  see  there/'  as  though  he  had  appeared  in  some  local 
scene.  But  he  commands  them  not  to  be  misled  by  such 
representations.  -'  Go  not  forth,  nor  follow."  He  then  shows, 
first,  that  when  he  comes  visibly  it  will  be  in  a  wholly  difTer- 
ent  form ;  and  next,  that  at  the  time  of  his  advent,  instead 
of  a  general  expectation  of  his  coming,  the  world  will  be  taken 
by  surprise,  as  it  was  at  the  flood,  and  as  the  inhabitants  of 
Sodom  were  at  its  overthrow.  "For  as  the  lightning  that 
lighteneth  out  of  the  one  part  under  heaven,  shineth  unto  the 
other  part  under  heaven,  so  shall  also  the  Son  of  Man  be  in 
his  day.  •  .  And  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Noah,  so  shall  it 
be  also  in  the  days  of  the  Son  of  Man.  They  did  eat,  they 
drank,  they  married  wives,  they  were  given  in  marriage,  until 
the  day  that  Noah  entered  into  the  ark,  and  the  flood  came 
and  destroyed  them  all.  Likewise  as  it  was  in  the  days  of 
Lot ;  they  did  eat,  they  drank,  they  bought,  they  sold,  they 
planted,  they  builded ;  but  the  same  day  that  Lot  went  out  of 
Sodom,  it  rained  fire  and  brimstone  from  heaven  and  destroyed 
them  all.  Even  thus  shall  it  be  in  the  day  when  the  Son  of 
Man  is  revealed,"  v.  24-30.  While  he  thus  apprises  them 
that  the  expectation  of  his  visible  presence  in  his  kingdom,  in 
its  first  form,  was  to  be  disappointed,  he  shows  that  a  time  ' 
was  at  length  to  come  when  he  would  reveal  himself  in  his 
glory  to  all  eyes,  and  gather  to  himself  all  his  true  disciples, 
T.  81-37. 

His  disciples,  during  this  form  of  his  kingdom,  were  not  to 
be  freed  from  all  evil,  as  they  seemed  to  expect,  and  raised  lo 
a  complete  redemption,  but  were  to  be  subjected  to  severe 
trials.  Instead  of  princes  triumphing  over  their  enemies,  they 
were  to  be  as  lambs  among  wolves.  Instead  of  a  scene  of 
peace  and  bliss,  the  world  was  to  be  a  vale  to  them  of  sorrow 
and  tears.  "  They  shall  lay  their  hands  on  you  and  persecute 
you,  delivering  you  up  to  the  synagogues,  and  into  prisons^ 
being  brought  before  kings  and  rulers  for  my  name's  sake. 
And  ye  shall  be  betrayed  both  by  parents,  and  brethren,  and 
kinsfolks,  and  friends,  and  some  of  you  shall  they  cause  to  be 
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put  to  death.  And  ye  shall  be  hated  of  all  men  for  my  name's 
sake,"  Matt.  xxiv.  12-17.  Sorrow,  calamities,  and  sufferings, 
were  to  be  the  characteristics  of  their  life,  and  were  to  be 
expected  and  welcomed.  "  In  the  world  ye  shall  have  tribu- 
lation." "  The  servant  is  not  greater  than  his  Lord.  If  they 
have  persecuted  me,  they  will  also  persecute  you."  "  Count 
it  all  joy,  when  ye  fall  into  diverse  trials ;  knowing  that  the 
trying  of  your  faith  worketh  patience."  "We  glory  in  tribu- 
lations, knowing  that  tribulation  worketh  patience,  and 
patience  experience,  and  experience  hope." 

Into  the  kingdom,  in  this  form,  the  devil  introduces  his  own 
children,  and  intermixes  them  with  the  children  of  the  king- 
dom, like  tares  with  wheat,  and  they  are  to  continue  together 
till  Christ's  second  coming,  at  the  end  of  the  age,  when  his 
angels  are  to  gather  out  of  his  kingdom  all  things  that  oflend, 
and  them  that  do  iniquity,  and  cast  them  into  a  furnace  of 
fire.    Then  the  righteous  are  to  shine  forth  like  the  Son  in 
the  kingdom  of  their  Father.     The  kingdom  in  which  they 
are  to  shine  is  the  same  as  that  out  of  which  they  who  do 
iniquity  are  to  be  gathered  ;  it  is  only  then  to  receive  a  new 
form,  and  be  placed  under  a  different  dispensation,  Matt.  xiii. 
24-43.     During  this  dispensation  some  of  the  evil  who  enter 
the  kingdom,  and  are  spared  by  God's  forbearance,  are  to 
show  that  they  are  wholly  thankless  and  malignant,  by  tyran- 
nizing over  their  fellow  servants,  Matt,  xviii.  23-35.      Multi- 
tudes of  those  who  are  invited  to  partake  of  the  blessings  of 
salvation,  from  worldly  occupations,  and  a  love  of  pleasure 
and  wealth,  reject  them.  Matt.  xxii.  1-10.     While  Christ  is 
absent  preparing  for  the  introduction  of  a  new  dispensation, 
some  of  his  subjects  revolt  and  refuse  submission  to  him,  and 
are  to  be  judged  and  punished  at  his  return,  and  institution  of 
his  kingdom  in  its  second  form,  Luke  xix.  12-27. 

And  the  period  during  which  the  kingdom  was  thus  to  sub- 
sist without  Christ's  visible  presence,  did  not  terminate  at  the 
overthrow  of  Jerusalem,  and  dissolution  of  the  Jewish  polity. 
It  is  expressly  foreshown  that  Jerusalem  shall  be  trodden  down 
of  the  Gentiles,  until  the  times  of  the  Gentiles  shall  be  fulfilled ; 
and  that  it  is  not  till  after  that  long  tribulation  that  the  Son 
of  Man  is  to  come  in  the  clouds,  with  power  and-  glory,  and 
give  his  people  redemption,  Luke  xxi.  24,  Matt.  xxiv.  29-dL 
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What  then  is  the  period  denoted  by  the  times  of  the  Gentiles  ? 
The  meaning  of  the  prediction  is  not  that  Jerusalem  should  be 
trodden  by  the  Gentiles  till  the  Romans,  having  completed  its 
desolation,  withdrew  their  armies.  That  would  be  a  mere 
prediction  that  it  should  be  trodden  by  them  as  long  as  they 
occupied  it,  which  would  give  no  information  of  the  length 
of  the  time  during  which  it  was  to  continue  in  desolation. 
Instead  of  such  an  indeterminate  prediction,  the  times  of  the 
Gentiles  are  a  definite  period  that  was  understood,  undoubt- 
edly, by  the  disciples,  and  are  the  times  during  which  it  was 
foreshown  to  Daniel  the  daily  sacrifice  was  to  be  taken  away 
and  the  place  of  the  sanctuary  cast  down  by  the  Romans, 
represented  by  the  fourth  wild  beast.  This  is  manifest  from 
Christ's  express  representation  that  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  slaughter  and  dispersion  of  the  nation  he  was  pre- 
dicting, was  that  which  was  foretold  by  Daniel,  Matt.  xxiv. 
15.  The  whole  length  of  the  period  embraced  in  that  vision, 
was  twenty-three  hundred  evenings — mornings,  a, symbol  of 
twenty-three  hundred  years ;  at  the  end  of  which  the  sanc- 
tuary is  to  be  cleansed,  Danl.  viii.  9-14.  That  period  has  not 
yet  terminated  ;  and  as  Christ  is  not  to  come,  we  are  explicitly 
shown,  till  after  the  tribulation  of  that  long  season  has  passed, 
his  second  advent  has  not  yet  taken  place.  This  prophecy 
thus,  instead  of  yielding  any  countenance  to  Professor 
Crosby's  construction,  presents  the  most  resistless  demonstra- 
tion of  its  total  error.  What  admirable  indications  of  critical 
research  and  philological  skill  he  and  the  writers  whom  he 
quotes  and  follows,  present,  in  overlooking  these  proofs, 
stamped  in  the  plainest  characters  on  the  face  of  the  predic- 
tion, that  the  coming  of  Christ,  foreshown  in  it,  cannot  have 
taken  place  at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  ? 

The  reference  of  the  prediction  of  Christ's  coming  to  the 
subversion  of  the  Jewish  polity  is  refuted  also  by  every  other 
consideration  that  affects  the  question.  That  catastrophe  was 
not  attended  by  any  of  the  extraordinary  events  that  are  to 
distinguish  Christ's  advent.  There  were  no  portents  in  the 
sun,  moon,  and  stars,  or  the  seas ;  his  sign  was  not  seen  in 
heaven.  There  was  no  mourning  because  of  it  of  all  the 
tribes  of  the  earth.  Most  of  the  nations  had  no  knowledge  of 
the  capture,  or  even  existence  of  the  city ;  and  to  the  popula- 
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tion  of  the  Roman  empire  generally,  its  fall  was  undoubtedly 
a  source  of  exultation,  instead  of  alarm.  The  Son  of  Man 
was  not  seen  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  with  power  and 
great  glory.  His  angels  were  not  sent  with  the  sound  of  a 
great  trumpet  to  gather  together  his  elect  from  the  four  winds 
from  one  end  of  heaven  to  the  other.  There  is  no  more 
ground  for  the  reference  of  any  of  these  events  to  that  epoch, 
than  to  any  other  in  the  history  of  the  world  at  which  there 
is  the  most  absolute  evidence  that  they  did  not  occur.  Prof. 
Crosby  might  with  as  much  propriety  assume  that  they  took 
place  at  the  fall  of  Rome  or  Constantinople.  Mr.  Miller 
might,  with  as  much  reason,  have  claimed  that  they  occurred 
at  the  period  which  he  assigned  for  Christ's  advent.  The 
pretence  that  these  predictions  are  figurative  does  not,  even 
if  admitted,  furnish  any  ground  for  the  assumption  that  they 
had*  their  accomplishment  at  the  overthrow  of  Jerusalem; 
for,  on  Prof.  C.'s  theory  of  figures,  he  has  no  more  evidence 
that  the  prediction  of  the  overthrow  of  Jerusalem  is  not  also 
altogether  metaphorical  and  significant  of  some  wholly  differ- 
ent event.  Any  argument  by  which  it  can  be  proved  that 
that  part  of  the  prophecy  is  literal,  will  prove  with  equal  cer- 
tainty that  this  is  also.  How  happened  it  that  this  considera- 
tion escaped  his  notice  ? 

Prof.  Crosby  regards  the  declaration,  v.  32,  ihis  generation 
shall  not  pass  till  all  these  things  be  fulfilled,  as  decisive  that 
they  must  have  been  verified  at  the  fall  of  Jerusalem.  The 
passage,  however,  in  which  it  occurs,  refutes  instead  of  sup- 
porting his  construction.  After  foreshowing  that  there  should 
be  signs  in  heaven,  and  upon  the  earth,  distress  of  nations 
with  perplexity,  men's  hearts  failing  them  for  fear,  Christ  adds, 
"  And  then  shall  they  see  the  Son  of  Man  coming  in  a  cloud 
with  power  and  great  glory  ;  and  when  these  things  begin  to 
come  to  pass,  look  up  and  lift  up  your  heads,  for  your  redemp- 
tion draweth  nigh  ;  and  he  spake  to  them  a  parable.  Behold 
the  fig  tree,  and  all  the  trees ;  when  they  now  shoot  forth,  ye 
see  and  know  of  your  ownselves  that  summer  is  now  nigh  at 
hand.  So  likewise  ye,  when  ye  see  laura  yivo^svo, — these 
occurrences,  know  ye  that  the  kingdom  of  God  is  nigh 
at  hand.  Verily,  I  say  unto  you,  this  generation  shall  not 
pass,  till  roAtTOL — all  this — that  is,  the  train  of  events  announced 
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in  the  prophecy — "  begins"  or  appears.  Here  that  to  which 
the  signs  in  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  and  the  distress  of 
nations,  bear  the  same  relation  as  the  spring  bears  to  summer, 
is  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  in  the  clouds,  the  redemption 
of  his  people,  and  the  establishment  of  his  kingdom.  But  there 
were  neither  any  such  signs  in  those  heavenly  bodies,  nor  any 
such  distress  and  terror  of  the  nations  at  the  fall  of  Jerusalem ; 
nor  was  there  any  visible  advent  of  Christ  at  that  epoch, 
redemption  of  his  disciples,  or  new  institution  of  his  kingdom. 
It  had  been  instituted  in  its  first  form  nearly  forty  years 
before,  and  has  not  received  any  other  institution  since.  The 
occurrences,  the  commencement  of  which  is  to  be  a  sign  of 
their  redemption,  are  to  follow  the  long  tribulation  during  the 
times  of  the  Gentiles,  not  to  precede  it.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  the  ^awa  of  Luke,  and  ^iravra  raura  of  Matthew  and 
Mark,  which  were  to  commence  before  that  generation  passed^ 
were  the  train  of  events  foreshown  in  the  prophecy,  the  signs 
ef  which  had  just  been  mentioned  ;  viz.  the  persecution  of  the 
disciples,  the  slaughter  and  capture  of  the  Jews,  and  the  tread- 
ing of  Jerusalem, — that  were  to  extend  down  to  the  time  of 
the  signs  of  Christ's  coming.  The  verb  /svTireu,  improperly 
rendered  in  the  common  version  fulfilled,  often  has  the  sense 
here  ascribed  to  it— of  commencing,  appearing,  or  being  pre- 
sent. In  this  prediction  he  indicates  the  period  when  the 
tribulation,  that  is  to  last  through  the  times  of  the  Gentiles, 
was  to  begin ;  in  the  other,  he  gives  the  signs  of  his  coming 
that  are  to  follow  the  close  of  those  times.  The  whole  of  the 
grounds  on  which  Prof.  C.  places  his  construction  of  the 
passage,  is  thus  mistaken. 

Christ's  kingdom  is  to  continue  in  its  first  form  till  his  second 
coming.  It  is  then  to  be  instituted  anew  and  placed  under  a 
diflbrent  dispensation.  That  he  is  then  to  receive  the  domi- 
nion of  the  earth  and  reign  over  it,  as  its  king,  in  a  new  man- 
ner, is  abundantly  taught  in  the  sacred  oracles.  Thus,  in 
Daniel's  vision,  it  was  after  the  destruction  of  the  fourth  wild 
beast  that  the  Son  of  Man  came  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  to 
the  Ancient  of  Days,  and  there  was  given  him  dominion  and 
glory,  and  a  kingdom,  that  all  people,  nations,  and  languages 
afaoold  serve  him, — a  dominion  that  shall  not  pass  away,  anda 
kingdom  that  shall  not  be  destroyed :  and  it  is  at  that  epoch 
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that  the  kingdom  and  the  dominion,  and  the  greatness  of  the 
kingdom  under  the  whole  heaven,  are  to  be  given  to  the 
people  of  the  saints  of  the  Most  High,  who  are  at  his  coming 
to  be  raised  from  the  grave  and  reign  with  hiip,  Dan.  vii. 
13-28.  In  like  manner,  at  the  somid  of  the  seventh  trumpet, 
it  is  announced  that  the  sovereignty  of  the  world  has  become 
our  Lord's,  and  he  shall  reign  for  ever,  Rev.  xi.  15.  The 
peculiarity  that  is  then  to  distinguish  his  dominion  of  the 
world  is,  that  he  is  to  reign  in  it ;  that  ail  people,  natioDs, 
and  languages  are  to  serve  him  ;  and  that  his  risen  saints  are 
to  reign  with  him.  It  is  indicated  also  in  Christ's  prediction 
of  the  signs  of  his  coming  ; — When  ye  see  these  things  that 
are  to  precede  his  advent  in  a  cloud,  as  spring  precedes 
summer,  know  ye  that  the  kingdom  of  God  is  nigh  at  hand, 
Luke  xxi.  31,  which  implies  that  it  is  then  to  receive  a  new 
institution.  Christ  teaches,  also,  that  it  is  then  to  assume  a 
new  form  in  the  prediction  in  the  parable  of  the  wheat  and 
tares ;  that  after  the  removal  from  it,  at  his  coming,  of  all  that 
do  iniquity,  the  righteous  are  to  shine  in  it  as  the  sun.  It  is 
implied,  likewise,  by  Paul,  that  his  kingdom  is  to  be  established 
at  his  coming.  ''  I  charge  thee  before  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
who  shall  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead  at  his  appearing  and 
kingdom,"  2  Tim.  iv.  1.  The  great  changes  that  are  then  to 
take  place  in  its  administration  will  constitute  it  in  an 
emphatic  sense  a  new  kingdom ;  and  the  events  that  are  to 
signalize  its  introduction  will  distinguish  it  in  the  utmost 
degree  from  that  which  precedes  it.  1.  He  is  to  come 
in  the  clouds  of  heaven,  and  be  visible  to  every  eye  at  its 
institution.  2.  He  is  to  reign  in  it  as  its  king.  3.  His -saints 
are  to  be  raised  from  the  dead  and  reign  with  him.  4.  Satan 
is  then  to  be  banished  from  it,  and  imprisoned  in  the  abyss. 
5.  The  wild  beast  and  false  prophet  who  now  usurp  his  tfaiane 
and  persecute  his  witnesses,  will  then  be  destroyed.  6.  All 
the  wicked  will  then  be  gathered  out  of  his  kingdom.  7. 
His  dominion  will  extend  over  the  nations  universally,  not 
over  individuals  merely.  8.  The  curse  is  then  to  be 
repealed,  and  instead  of  sorrow,  the  world  be  made  a  scene  of 
bliss.  9.  Christ  is  then  to  manifest  himself  to  men  visibly. 
10.  That  kingdom  is  to  endure  for  ever.  It  is  thus,  at  that 
epoch,  to  present  a  total  contrast  to  its  present  form. 
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This  twofold  institution  and  form  of  the  kingdom,  recon- 
ciles ail  the  passages  respecting  it  which  Professor  C.  per- 
plexes and  confounds,  by  referring  to  the  subversion  of  the 
Jewish  capital  and  polity.  It  explains,  and  is  corroborated 
by  the  parable,  of  the  nobleman  who  went  into  a  distant 
country  to  receive  a  kingdom  and  return ;  some  of  whose 
subjects  revolted  during  his  absence,  and  were,  on  his  receiving 
the  kingdom  and  returning,  judged  and  punished  by  him, 
Luke  xix.  12-27.  But  that  is  wholly  inexplicable,  if  Christ  is 
not  to  receive  the  dominion  of  the  earth  in  a  new  form  during 
his  absence,  and  exert  his  kingly  power  in  a  wholly  different 
manoer  on  his  return.  It  shows  how,  though  the  kingdom  of 
Crod  was  at  hand  at  the  commencement  of  Christ's  ministry, 
it  is  also  to  be  at  hand  when  the  signs  appear  of  his  second 
coming.  It  explains  the  consistency  of  his  representation, 
that  some  who  stood  in  his  presence  should  not  taste  of  death 
till  they  saw  his  kingdom  come  with  power ;  with  the  revela- 
tion to  Daniel  and  John,  that  he  should  not  receive  the  domi- 
nion of  the  earth,  to  exercise  a  personal  reign  in  it,  and  bring 
aH  nations  to  obedience,  till  his  second  coming. 

Professor  C.'s  fourth  proposition  that  "  the  apostles  evi- 
dently expected  that  the  second  coming  of  Christ,  with  its 
associate  events,  would  take  place  before  the  death  of  some 
who  were  then  living,''  is  equally  unauthorized.  Their 
teachings  on  the  subject  are  in  entire  harmony  with  Christ's. 
As  he  showed  in  the  prophecy  we  have  been  considering,  that 
the  space  that  then  remained  of  the  times  of  the  (^entiles  was 
to  intervene  between  the  dissolution  of  the  Jewish  capital  and 
sanctuary,  and  his  second  coming  ;  so  they  taught  that  a  long 
period  of  trials,  apostasies,  and  judgments,  was  to  pass  before 
his  advent  was  to  take  place.  John  expressly  represents  that 
tfie  epoch  of  his  coming  was  to  be  after  the  period  of  the  wild 
beast  had  closed,  and  the  time  of  its  judgment  had  arrived. 
Paul  explicitly  taught  the  Thessalonians  that  the  day  of  his 
coming  was  not  then  immediately  at  hand,  but  that  a  train  of 
apostates  was  first  to  arise  in  the  church  and  make  themselves 
<^ects  of  worship  in  the  place  of  God,  and  reminded  them 
that  he  had  apprised  them  of  it  before,  2  Thess.  ii.  Peter 
dso  foretold  that  in  the  last  days  scoffers  would  arise  who 
would  deride  the  promise  of  his  coming,  because  of  the  long 
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space  that  had  passed  since  it  was  predicted ;  and  reminded 
those  whom  he  addressed,  that  as  one  day  is  with  the  Lord 
as  a  thousand  years,  and  a  thousand  years  as  one  day,  the 
delay  of  his  advent  is  no  proof  that  it  is  not  to  take  place. 
While  Christ  and  the  apostles  thus  foretold  that  a  vast  series 
of  events,  that  must  necessarily  occupy  a  considerable  period, 
was  to  precede  his  advent,  they  also  taught  that  the  exact 
time  of  his  coming  was  unrevealed,  and  that  its  arrival  would 
take  the  world  by  surprise.      ''  But  of  that  day  and  hour 
knoweth  no  one ;   no,  not  the  angels  of  heaven ;   but  the 
Father  only."     And  that  uncertainty  was  the  ground  of  a 
command  to  watch  and  be  ready  for  its  approach.     "  Watch, 
therefore,  for  ye  know  not  what  hour  your  lord  doth  come." 
"  Of  the  times  and  the  seasons  " — that  are  to  precede  Christ's 
coming — "  brethren,  ye  have  no  need  that  I  write  unto  you. 
For  you  yourselves  know  perfectly,  that  the  day  of  the  Lord 
Cometh  as  a  thief  in  the  night.     For  when  they  shall  say, 
peace  and  safety,  then  sudden  destruction  cometh  upon  them, 
and  they  shall  not  escape.      But  ye   brethren  are   not  in 
darkness,   that  that  day  should  overtake  you  as   a  thief," 
1  Thess.  V.  1-4. 

These  commands  and  exhortations,  however,  and  the  fact 
that  believers  were  led  by  the  teaching  of  the  apostles  to  look 
with  earnest  expectation  and  desire  to  Christ's  coming,  as  the 
great  crisis  of  their  being,  Prof.  Crosby  regards  as  evidence 
that  his  advent  was  contemplated  by  them  as  almost  imme- 
diately at  hand,  and  must,  therefore,  long  since  have  taken 
place.  But  that  inference  is  wholly  unauthorized.  In  the 
first  i^ace,  it  is  confuted  by  the  fact  that  Christ  and  his 
apostles,  on  the  one  hand,  taught  that  it  was  not  smAsu^,  imme- 
diately to  take  place ;  and  on  the  other,  predicted  a  great 
succession  of  events  that  was  to  precede  it,  that  must  natu- 
rally occupy  a  long  period.  In  the  next  place,  it  proceeds  on 
the  mistaken  assumption,  that  those  commands  and  exhorta- 
tions were  designed  only  for  the  generation  to  which  they 
were  originally  addressed.  But  that  can  no  more  be 
presumed  in  respect  to  them,  than  any  other  commands  that 
are  appropriate  to  the  generations  of  subsequent  periods,  and 
are  enforced  by  a  reference  to  Christ's  coming  and  the 
judgment  that  is  to  follow,  as  that  of  1  Thess.  iv.  3-6.     ''  For 
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this  is  the  will  of  God.  . .  .  that  no  one  go  beyond  and  circum- 
vent his  brother  in  the  matter;  because  the  Lord  is  the 
avenger  of  all  such,  as  we  have  forewarned  you  and  testified." 
Watchfulness  and  a  readiness  for  the  event  were  rendered 
appropriate  and  obligatory,  by  the  fact  of  the  uncertainty  of 
the  time  of  its  occurrence ;  and  the  command  to  live  in 
preparation  for  it  was  proper — not  only  as  an  expression  of 
duty  which  was  incumbent  on  those  to  whom  it  was  originally 
addressed;  but  also  because,  like  the  other  directions  and 
exhortations  of  the  New  Testament,  it  was  designed  for  all 
others  who  were  to  precede  Christ's  coming ;  and,  especially, 
because  an  actual  expectation  of  his  advent,  and  readiness 
for  it,  are  to  be  the  characteristic  of  his  true  people,  and 
witnesses  at  the  time  of  his  arrival.  To  have  omitted  those 
directions,  would  have  been  to  omit  to  command  a  most 
palpable  and  important  duty ;  and  to  leave  his  most  faithful 
disciples  without  the  aids  that  are  requisite  to  a  preparation 
for  his  coming,  and  the  discharge  of  the  peculiar  duties  to 
which  they  are  to  be  called  in  reference  to  it.  And,  in  the 
third  place,  it  overlooks  the  fact  that  Christ's  advent  is  to  be 
a  great  epoch  to  the  saints,  when  the  event  that  is  for  ever  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  lost,  and  render  their  redemption 
and  blessedness  complete,  is  to  take  place ;  and  an  epochs 
therefore,  to  which,  if  they  understand  it,  they  naturally — 
whatever  space  may  intervene  before  its  arrival, — look 
forward  with  the  utmost  fervor  of  desire.  The  great  gift 
that  is  for  ever  to  mark  them  as  God's  children,  and  separate 
them  from  the  unrighteous,  is  then  to  be  conferred  on  them, 
viz.  their  resurrection  from  the  dead  in  glory  and  immortality, 
and  elevation  to  the  offices  of  kings  and  priests  in  Christ's 
kingdom.  It  is  that  that  is  to  contradistinguish  their  destiny 
firom  that  of  the  unsanctified,  and  consummate  their  redemp- 
tion. It  is  in  that  form  that  they  were  taught  by  the  apostles 
to  contemplate  their  salvation.  Though  they  were  distin- 
guished in  this  life  from  the  unholy  by  a  partial  sanctification ; 
and  are  in  the  intermediate  state,  by  a  perfect  freedom  from 
sin,  and  a  lofty  blessedness ;  yet  the  lot  of  each  is  in  both,  in 
important  respects,  essentially  the  same.  In  this  life  they  are 
alike  subjected  to  trials,  sorrows,  and  a  sentence  to  death ; 
and  in  the  intermediate  state,  to  death's  actual  dominion. 
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But  at  Christ's  coining,  this  last,  which  is  the  great  public 
penalty  of  sin,  will  also  be  withdrawn  from  the  holy,  and  they 
will  be  discriminated  in  every  respect  from  the  lost,  by  a 
perfect  exemption  from  the  penalty,  as  well  as  the  dominion 
of  sin.  With  this  view  of  the  high  place  which  their  resur- 
rection or  change  to  immortality  at  Christ's  coming  hol^  in 
their  redemption,  it  was  perfectly  rational  that  the  believers 
even  of  the  apostolic  age  looked  forward  to  it  with  ean^st 
desire,  and  fixed  their  thoughts  and  hopes  on  it,  rather  than 
on  any  intermediate  event ;  and  the  fact,  accordingly,  that 
that  great  epoch,  which  held  such  a  place  in  the  thoughts  and 
expectations  of  the  primitive  disciples,  is  no  longer  the  object 
of  special  desire  or  consideration  to  believers,  is  a  portentous 
proof  that  their  notions  of  redemption  have  greatly  changed 
from  those  of  the  first  age,  and  become  deeply  mixed  with 
error. 

These  views  which  were  entertained  by  the  apostles  and 
their  disciples  of  the  place  which  their  resurrection  holds  in 
their  salvation,  thus  furnish  an  explanation  of  their  waiting 
and  looking  for  the  coming  of  Christ,  as  the  great  epoch  of 
their  hopes  and  expectations ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  on 
Professor  Crosby's  theory,  it  is  wholly  inexplicable.  There 
was  nothing  in  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  and  slaughter,  dispersion, 
and  captivity  of  the  Jews,  to  excite  so  profound  an  interest  in 
the  believers  of  Thessalonica,  Galatia,  or  the  seven  churches 
of  Asia,  and  prompt  them  to  watchfi^lness  and  desire.  The 
supposition  of  their  watching  for  it  is  indeed  preposterous,  as 
it  was  an  event  that  did  not  in  any  respect  afiect  their  per* 
sonal  safety  and  well-being.  Men  watch  for  events  that 
directly  concern  them,  not  that  simply  respect  others  who 
reside  in  remote  countries,  and  whose  misfortunes  are  con- 
fined to  themselves.  It  would  be  absurd  to  exhort  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  watch  and  be  ready  for  an  earthquake 
,  in  Chili,  or  the  eruption  of  a  volcano  in  Italy.  The  passages 
which  Prof.  C.  alleges  on  this  subject,  thus  confute  his  theory 
instead,  of  supporting  it. 

To  this  series  of  propositions  which  form  the  basis  of  Prof. 
C.'s  system,  he  adds  two  others,  which  embody  the  conclusions 
,  which  he  regards  as  their  necessary  result. 
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Proposition  V. 

^  The  second  coming  of  Christ,  with  its  associate  events,  the  end  of 
the  world,  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  the  general  judgment,  roust 
hare  ah«ady  taken  place,  and  all  expectation  of  these  events  as  still 
fiitiire  is  forbidden  by  the  Scriptures. 

'^  The  question  of  time  determined,  that  of  mode  succeeds.  Sow  have 
these  events  taken  place  ?  In  what  consisted  the  fulfilment  of  the  pre- 
AdioDS  relating  to  them  f  These  are  questions  alike  interesting  and 
important ;  hut  they  open  a  new  and  broad  field  cf  inquiry^  into  which 
we  cannot  now  enter.  Let  it  here  suffice  to  ascertain  in  what  direction 
das  field  lies.  It  is  needless  to  say,  we  shall  search  in  vain  ail  the 
foivmes  of  history,  to  find  anything  like  a  literal  and  outward  fulBlment 
of  tiiese  predictions.  Even  the  predictions  of  the  end  of  the  worlds  or 
age^  which,  in  its  proper  sense,  has  Hterally  come  to  pass,  are  too  much 
inpolved  in  imagery  to  be  made  an  exception.  It  requires  no  argument, 
Ikstrfore,  to  establish  the  folloioing  proposition  as  an  una  void  able 
covclusion  from  those  which  have  preceded: 

Proposition  VL 

**  The  predictions  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  second  coming  of  Christ,  the 
end  of  the  age,  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  the  general  judgment 
with  its  awards,  must  be  explained  in  a  figurative  or  spiritual 
KATHKR  THAN  A  LITERAL  SENSE,  and  in  suchascnse  as  admits  an  appli- 
to  what  has  already  taken  place. 

^  Any  attempt  to  determine  the  precise  nature  and  character  of  this 
which  I  should  myself  term  a  spiritual  rather  than  a  merely 
figwrmtive  sense,  must  involve  a  careful  study  of  the  teaching  of  the 
Scriptures,  in  respect  to  the  nature  and  characteristics  of  the  Messianic 
fspensation — that  new  and  glorious  kingdom,  which  forms  the  great 
subject  of  the  New  Testament,  and  to  which  the  events  above  named 
were  to  constitute  an  introduction.  Let  me  commend  this  investicration 
to  the  studious,  the  thinking,  and  the  devout,  as  presenting  most  dis- 
tinctly the  great  peculiar  problems  of  Christianity,  those  which  are  alike 
grandest  in  theory,  and  most  practical  in  application.  Among  the  most 
important  subsidiary  inquiries  are  such  as  relate  to  the  nature  and  sig^ 
mfiieanee  of  oriental,  and  especially  of  Hebrew  and  prophetic  imagery  ; 
to  the  design  and  character  of  our  Saviour's  teaching ;  to  the  nature  and 
djeets  of  the  apostolic  office,  and  of  apostolic  Christianity ;  and  to  the 
diatiiictive  characteristics  of  the  several  great  dispensations  or  economies 
under  which  the  world  has  been  placed. 

^  I  conclude  by  expressing  my  fullest  conviction,  my  most  assured 
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belief^  that  the  predictions  of  our  Saviour  respecting  the  great  events 
which  we  have  now  considered,  have  been  all  fulfilled  in  the  pneise 
tense  which  be  himself  contemplated,  when  he  uttered  the  sublime 
attestation,  *  heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away,  but  my  words  shall  not 
pass  away ;'  and  that  this  is  no  lower  or  more  earthly  sense,  but  the 
yery  highest^  nobkst^  heavenliest,  of  which  the  words  are  susceptible." — 
Pp.  98-100. 

That  is,  he  expresses  "  the  most  assured  belief,*'  that  those 
predictions  have  no  literal  meaning  whatever,  but  only  t 
"figurative"  one,  "  the  precise  nature  and  character"  of  which 
he  does  not  pretend  to  determine,  but  holds  that  it  is  to  be 
deduced  chiefly  from  the  nature  of  oriental  and  Hebrew  pro- 
phetic imagery,  and  partly  from  what  is  taught  respecting  the 
divine  government  in  other  parts  of  the  Sacred  Volume. 

He  thus  founds  and  attempts  to  justify  his  exhibition  of  the 
second  coming  of  Christ,  the  end  of  the  age,  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead,  and  the  last  judgment,  as  having  already  taken 
place,  on  the  assumption  that  the  passages  in  which  they  are 
predicted  are  altogether  figurative ;  asserts  that  that  conclu- 
sion is  unavoidable ;  and  represents  that  it  is  the  result  of  the 
laws  of  philology.  But  if  such  be  the  fact,  why  did  he  not 
demonstrate  it  ?  If  he  is  sure  that  that  conclusion  is  unavoid- 
able, he  must  be  aware  of  the  media  by  which  it  is  connected 
with  its  premise.  If  he  is  really  certain  that  these  predictions 
are  figurative,  he  must  be,  in  an  equal  degree,  aware  of  the 
nature  of  the  figures  which  they  involve,  and  the  process  by 
which  they  obtain  the  sense  which  he  ascribes  to  them. 
Why,  then,  did  he  not  point  them  out  ?  It  was  precisely  the 
work  which  he  professedly  undertook,  the  very  task  that  was 
requisite  to  the  attainment  of  his  object,  and  to  which  all  his 
other  labor  should  have  been  merely  introductory  and  subsi- 
diary. He  could  no  more  neglect  it  with  credit  to  himself, 
than  a  mathematician  could  neglect  to  define  and  verify  a 
principle  by  which  he  attempted  to  explain  the  phenomena  of 
the  universe.  If  his  assumption  respecting  figures  is  just,  and 
his  declining  to  explain  and  establish  it  arises  from  a  con- 
sciousness that  it  is  not  in  his  power,  it  demonstrates  that  he 
is  not  a  master  of  the  question  he  has  undertaken  to  debate, 
and  not  competent,  therefore,  to  assert,  that  by  the  laws  of 
philology  those  predictions  are  metaphorical.    If  that  assump- 
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tion  is  not  just,  but  mistaken,  then  that  demonstrates  also, 
that  he  is  no  master  of  the  subject,  and  has  no  qualification 
for  the  office  he  has  assumed.  What  can  be  more  unprofes- 
sional and  unscholarly  than  thus  to  found  the  interpretation  of 
a  large  part  of  the  sacred  volume  on  a  principle  or  law,  of 
which  he  can  neither  demonstrate  the  reality  nor  explain  the 
nature?  Is  it  any  better  than  the  sheerest  quackery?  an 
attempt  to  disguise*  ignorance  under  the  pretence  of  accurate 
knowledge?  The  term  figurative  manifestly  stands  in  his 
▼ocabulary,  for  something  that  is  altogether  unknown  both  in 
kind  and  quantity;  and  his  protestation  of  his  assured  belief 
in  the  result  in  which  his  speculations  have  terminated,  is, 
accordingly,  nothing  else  than  an  acknowledgment  that  he 
is  incapable  of  stating  a  principle  by  which  his  conclusion  can 
be  substantiated ;  and  a  confession  that  his  belief  is  without 
any  intelligible  reason !  The  import  of  his  sixth  proposition, 
therefore,  expressed  without  disguise,  is,  that  "  the  predictions 
in  the  Scriptures  of  the  second  coming  of  Christ,  the  end  of 
the  age,  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  the  general  judgment 
with  its  awards,  must  be  explained  on  some  principle,  the 
nature  of  which  is  wholly  unknown,  in  order  to  assign  to  them  a 
sense  that  admits  of  the  supposition  that  they  have  already 
been  accomplished  ! "  And  this  acknowledgment  and  pro- 
fession that  ignorance  is  the  medium  of  his  construction  of 
these  predictions,  is  undoubtedly  in  accordance  with  truth. 
It  is  indicated  by  his  whole  method  of  procedure.  It  is  because 
of  a  total  inacquaintance  with  the  peculiarity  of  figures,  that 
be  supposes  language  may  be  proved  to  be  metaphorical  by 
the  fact,  that  that  which  it  expresses  has  not  been  literally 
accomplished,  or  other  considerations  that  are  independent  of 
its  nature.  It  implies  that  there  is  nothing  peculiar  in  the 
metaphorical  use  of  terms  that  distinguishes  it  absolutely  from 
their  literal  use,  which  is  as  mistaken  and  absurd  as  it  were  to 
suppose  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  mode  in  which  verbs  are 
used  that  distinguishes  them  from  nouns  and  adjectives,  but 
that  their  office  depends  on  grounds  that  lie  wholly  out  of  the 
relations  in  which  they  are  employed.  It  is  because  of  an 
inacquaintance  with  the  nature  of  figures,  that  he  assumes 
that  language  may  be  figurative,  although  it  involves  no  figure 
whatever;  for  it  is  on  that  supposition  that  he  founds  his  attempt 
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to  prove,  that  the  predictions  he  undertakes  to  explain  are  figura- 
tive. But  that  is  as  false  and  absurd  as  it  were  to  assume,  that 
vocal  sounds  have  a  certain  specified  sense  without  having  any 
sense  whatever,  or  mathematical  figures  certain  qualities  with- 
out having  any  qualities  whatever.  A  passage  is  metaphorical 
because  of  the  mode  in  which  the  term  or  phrase  expressing 
the  affirmation  which  it  embodies  is  used ;  and  passages  in 
which  terms  are  used  in  that  mode,  are,  in.virtue  of  that  fact, 
metaphorical,  and  cannot  be  made  literal  by  any  process  of 
logic.  Their  literal  meaning  must  be  changed  and  become 
identical  with  what  was  at  first  a  metaphorical  meaning,  in 
order  that  they  may  become  literal.  Thus,  the  expressions 
the  sky  frowns,  the  thunder  growls,  the  rain-drops  dance,  are 
metaphorical,  because  they  ascribe  acts  to  those  several  objects 
that  are  not  proper  to  them,  nor  compatible  with  their  nature, 
but  are  transferred  to  them  from  other  agents  to  which  they 
are  appropriate,  in  order  to  indicate  that  there  is  a  strong 
resemblance  of  the  one  to  the  other ;  and  being  metaphorical 
they  cannot  by  any  possibility  be  literal.  The  qualities  of 
the  two  are  as  incompatible  and  as  unpredicable  of  the  same 
expression,  as  the  properties  of  the  circle  and  the  square  are 
of  the  same  figure.  And  finally,  it  is  because  of  his  want  of 
acquaintance  with  his  own  principles,  as  well  as  with  the 
nature  of  the  metaphor,  that  after  assuming  that  the  passages 
which  he  treats  as  figurative  are  such,  notwithstanding  there  is 
no  figure  in  them,  he  yet  supposes,  that  those  which  he  treats  as 
without  a  figure,  such  as  the  prediction  of  the  overthrow  of 
Jerusalem,  and  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  before  the  death 
of  some  of  those  who  were  present  when  it  was  uttered,  must 
of  necessity  be  regarded  as  literal.  If  the  prediction  of  Christ's 
coming  in  the  clouds  with  power  and  glory  may  be  meta- 
phorical, notwithstanding  the  terms  in  which  the  affirn;iatioa 
is  expressed  are  not  used  by  a  metaphor,  then  clearly,  for 
aught  Prof.  C.  can  prove  or  render  probable,  the  prediction 
that  the  temple  should  be  demolished,  the  Jews  carried  into 
captivity,  and  Jerusalem  trodden  of  the  Gentiles,  may  be 
metaphorical  also,  and  denote  wholly  different  events,  although 
there  is  no  metaphor  in  them.  His  assumption  thus  confutes 
his  own  construction  of  the  prophecy  as  completely  as,  were 
his  premise  and  conclusion  admitted,  it  would  those  whom  he 
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assails.  Is  it  credible  that  he  would  have  written  a  volume 
that  thus  carries  with  it  its  own  refutation,  had  he  understood 
the  import  of  the  principle  on  which  he  proceeds?  The 
whole  process,  indeed,  by  which  he  attempts  to  reach  his  result 
is  as  ill-reasoned  as  it  is  unphilological.  If,  as  he  avers,  the 
coBsiderations  which  he  adduces  demonstrate,  that  the  pre- 
dictions of  Christ's  second  coming,  the  end  of  the  age,  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  the  last  judgment  with  its 
awards,  cannot  hereafter  take  place,  and  are  forbidden  by  the 
Scriptures  to  be  regarded  as  future  ;  then  they  demonstrate 
that  those  predictions  are  false ;  not,  what  is  wholly  irrele- 
vant, that  they  dSQ  figurative.  That  conclusion  against  their 
truths  is  the  conclusion  that  results  logically  from  his  premise. 
It  is  no  more  demonstrated  by  it  that  they  are  figurative,  than 
it  b  that  they  are  written  in  Chinese,  the  hieroglyphics  of  the 
Egjrptians,  or  Sanscrit. 

The  false  assumption  on  which  Professor  Crosby  thus  pro- 
ceeds, that  language  may  be  figurative  without  a  figure,  and  con- 
sequently that  the  principle  by  which  it  is  figurative  is  wholly 
unknown,  is  unhappily  not  peculiar  to  him,  but  common  to  the 
whole  body  of  interpreters,  whether  orthodox  in  other  respects 
or  not,  who  reject  Christ's  premillennial  advent,  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  holy  dead  anterior  to  the  thousand  years,  the 
restoration  of  the  Israelites,  and  other  teachings  of  'the  pro- 
phetic Scriptures;  and  is  especially  characteristic  of  the 
philologists  who  profess  to  be  the  disciples  of  the  new  German 
exegesis,  and  are  tinctured  with  neology ;  and  it  is  the  instru- 
ment by  which  they  attempt  to  set  aside  the  great  doctrines 
(rf*  redemption,  and  both  they  and  the  orthodox  endeavor  to 
erase  from  the  sacred  page,  the  revelations  God  has  made  of 
the  future.  The  writers  and  teachers  particularly,  who  have 
acquired  a  degree  of  reputation  as  biblical  scholars,  and  pro- 
fess to  adhere  rigidly  in  their  interpretations  to  the  laws  of 
philology,  adopt  that  preposterous  notion  of  figures.  Any  one 
may  see  from  their  treatises  or  expositions,  that  however 
carefully  they  follow  the  laws  of  philology  in  the  treatment  of 
simple  historical  and  didactic  passages,  the  moment  they 
attempt  to  interpret  a  prophecy,  they  discard  their  established 
laws  and  usages  of  speech,  and  proceed  on  a  theory  which 
tbey  can  neither  verify  nor  explain.     Their  knowledge  is 
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almost  literally  confined  to  the  mere  grammar  of  the  sacred 
languages.  With  its  higher  elements,  the  nature  and  laws  of 
figures  and  the  principles  of  symbolization,  they  are  not  only 
unacquainted,  but  they  proceed  on  assumptions  so  erroneous, 
as  necessarily  to  misrepresent  every  passage  to  which  they 
are  applied,  and  to  overturn,  if  carried  to  their  legitimate 
results,  every  truth  that  is  taught  in  the  Scriptures.  If  thi» 
is  not  the  fact,  let  it  be  proved.  If  it  can  be  shown  that  their 
rejection  of  Christ's  personal  advent,  the  resurrection  of  the 
holy  dead  anterior  to  the  thousand  years,  and  his  reign  with 
the  glorified  saints  on  earth  during  that  period,  are  not  founded 
on  an  assumption  that  language  is  figurative  without  a  figure, 
let  it  be  demonstrated.  When  that  experiment  is  made,  let 
it  be  shown  by  what  process,  on  the  theory  that  language 
may  be  figurative  without  a  figure,  it  can  be  proved  that 
any  of  the  passages  are  literal  that  teach  Christ's  deity,  expia- 
tion, and  resurrection:  the  renovation  of  the  mind  bv  the 
Spirit;  justification  by  faith;  the  existence  of  the  soul  after 
death ;  the  resurrection  of  the  dead ;  the  immortality  and 
blessedness  of  the  redeemed  ;  the  punishment  of  the  lost ;  or 
any  other  fact  or  doctrine  that  is  taught  in  the  Inspired 
Volume.  Nothing,  we  apprehend,  but  the  grossest  delusion 
can  prevent  its  being  seen  to  be  wholly  impracticable. 

The  false  principles  on  which  they  thus  proceed,  prove 
that  the  science  of  interpretation,  in  place  of  having  reached 
the  high  perfection  which  is  ostentatiously  assigned  to  it  by 
some  of  its  professors,  is  extremely  defective,  and  the  instru- 
ment of  misrepresenting  the  Scriptures  on  a  far  greater  scale, 
than  of  unfolding  and  vindicating  their  true  teachings.  We 
do  not  state  this  for  the  purpose  of  detracting  from  the  just 
merits  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  exposition  of  the 
sacred  languages,  but  to  show  the  necessity,  in  order  to  their 
credit  as  scholars,  as  well  as  to  the  discharge  of  their  official 
duty,  that  they  should  relinquish  their  unscientific  and  absurd 
hypotheses,  and  investigate  this  subject  with  the  care  which 
they  bestow  on  others,  and  adjust  their  interpretations  through- 
out to  the  indisputable  laws  of  philology.  There  was  never 
a  more  urgent  necessity,  either  to  the  reputation  of  the  pro- 
fession or  the  maintenance  of  the  truth  ;  and  such,  with  what- 
ever dislike  it  may  be  received  by  the  narrow-minded  and 
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prejudiced,  will  be  the  judgment  of  all  who  are  animated  by 
the  genuine  spirit  of  learning.  Who  that  is  candid  and  liberal 
will  hesitate  to  admit,  that  it  is  unworthy  of  scholars  to  con- 
strue a  large  portion  of  the  Scriptures  on  an  assumption 
which  they  can  neither  verify  nor  explain  ?  Yet  such  is  the 
theory,  that  language  may  be  figurative  without  a  figure,  on 
which  expositors  proceed  in  a  large  proportion  of  their  inter- 
pretations, and  by  which  they  set  aside,  without  hesitation, 
what  they  are  aware  is  indisputably  the  true  meaning,  if  the 
passages  are  interpreted  by  the  usual  laws  of  language ;  and 
they  employ  their  theory  for  the  very  purpose  of  escaping 
that  meaning,  and  substituting  constructions  that  harmonize 
with  the  views  they  have  formed  on  other  grounds,  of  the 
aims  of  the  divine  administration,  or  the  nature  of  the  salva- 
tioQ  that  is  bestowed  on  the  redeemed.  Was  the  word  of 
God  ever  subjected  to  a  violation  more  gross,  and  unworthy 
of  those  who  profess  to  be  masters  of  language,  and  governed 
in  its  explication  by  its  ascertained  and  indisputable  laws  ? 
Was  there  ever  a  more  open  admission  than  their  theory 
involves,  that  the  principle  on  which  they  profess  to  found 
their  constructions  is  wholly  unknown  and  inexplicable? 
As  there  is  nothing  which  distinguishes  figurative  language 
from  that  which  is  literal,  except  that  it  involves  a  figure,  the 
assumption  that  language  may  be  figurative  without  a  figure, 
is  an  assumption  that  that  which  is  figurative  has  no  pecu- 
liarity by  which  it  can  be  distinguished  from  that  which  is 
not;  and,  therefore,  that  that  which  constitutes  it  figurative 
is  wholly  undefinable  and  unknown.  Is  it  the  part  of  learn- 
ing, of  fidelity  to  God.  of  integrity  to  the  church,  to  build  vast 
systems  of  explication  on  a  theory  which  thus  bears  on  its  face 
a  confession,  that  its  results  are  but  the  offspring  of  ignorance 
and  presumption  I 

It  is  equally  unscholarly  also,  it  will  be  admitted,  to  found 
their  interpretations  of  one  part  of  the  Scriptures  on  assump- 
tions that  are  the  converse  of  those  on  which  they  proceed  in 
the  construction  of  others  of  the  same  nature ; — ^yet  this  is 
characteristic  of  the  interpreters  generally  now  most  in 
repute.  While  they  treat  a  large  part  of  the  historical 
and  a  portion  of  the  didactic  Scriptures  as  literal,  because 
they  involve  no  figures,  they  construe  other  portions  as  figu- 
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rative,  though  without  a  figure,  simply  because  of  the  topics  of 
which  they  treat,  or  the  truths  which  they  reveal.  But  that  is 
obviously  as  just  a  reason  for  treating  all  the  other  passages 
as  figurative.  What  can  be  more  unbecoming  a  scholar  than 
thus  to  build  his  interpretations  on  arbitrary  theories,  and 
make  the  import  of  the  sacred  oracles  depend  on  his  whim 
and  caprice  ? 

It  is  unprofessional  also,  and  unscholarly,  it  will  be  acknow- 
ledged, to  interpret  the  prophetic  Scriptures  on  principles, 
that  if  applied  to  the  other  parts  of  the  sacred  volume,  subvert 
the  facts  and  doctrines  which  they  teach.  Yet  such  is  their 
method.  If  the  ground  on  which  they  treat  the  great  predic- 
tions of  the  future  as  figurative  be  legitimate,  there  is  not  a 
proposition  in  the  whole  compass  of  revelation  that  can  be 
proved  to  be  literal,  and  express  the  meaning  that  is  assigned 
to  it  by  the  usual  laws  of  language.  It  can  no  more  be  shown 
on  the  ground  of  that  theory,  that  the  narrative  of  Christ's 
crucifixion  is  not  metaphorical,  than  it  can  that  the  predic- 
tion. Matt.  xxiv.  30,  of  his  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven 
is  not.  It  can  no  more  be  demonstrated  that  he  rose  from  the 
grave,  than  it  can  that  the  saints  are  to  be  literally  raised 
anterior  to  the  thousand  years. 

It  is  inconsistent  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  art  of 
interpretation — it  will  likewise  be  conceded — to  proceed  in 
the  exposition  of  the  Scriptures  on  principles  that  are  inad- 
missible in  the  construction  of  other  writings.  Yet,  such  is 
the  theory  by  which  they  construe  the  prophecies.  A  lawyer 
or  judge  who  should  attempt  to  exculpate  a  criminal  arraigned 
for  a  misdemeanor,  on  the  pretence  that  the  language  of  the 
indictment  was  metaphorical,  although  there  was  no  meta- 
phor in  it,  would  be  universally  regarded  as  having  lost  his 
senses,  or  become  regardless  of  truth.  Yet,  that  is  the  pretence 
on  which  the  genuine  meaning  of  a  large  part  of  the  prophetic 
word  is  set  aside,  and  a  false  import  thrust  in  its  place.  If  it 
were  applied  to  the  affairs  of  common  life,  there  is  not  a 
commercial  obligation,  there  is  not  a  title  to  property,  there 
is  not  a  legal  instrument  of  any  description,  that  would  not 
be  emptied  by  it  of  its  legitimate  meaning,  and  become 
charged  with  a  sense  altogether  unnatural  and  false.  Can 
the  friends  of  truth  and  learning  need  any  more  effective 
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ooDsicleration  to  induce  them  to  discontinue  such  a  method 
of  interpretation  ?  Can  the  keen  sighted,  who  observe  the 
spirit  of  improvement  which  animates  every  department  of 
society,  avoid  the  conviction,  that,  however  the  sluggish,  the 
prejudiced,  or  the  reckless  may  desire  to  perpetuate  the  reign 
of  ignorance,  there  are  crowds  who  will  discern  and  prefer 
the  truth,  and  devote  themselves  to  its  culture.  In  the  arts 
and  sciences  the  detection  of  a  mischievous  error,  or  disco- 
very of  an  important  principle,  is  immediately  proclaimed, 
and  attracts  the  scrutiny  of  innumerable  eyes.  He  who 
should  choose  to  remain  ignorant  of  it,  or  disregard  it,  and 
go  on  in  the  repetition  of  false  views,  from  pride,  obstinacy,  or 
selfishness,  would  instantly  divest  himself  of  authority,  and 
sink  into  neglect  and  contempt.  It  surely  is  not  too  much  to 
expect  that  the  friends  of  biblical  learning  will  exhibit  an 
equal  alacrity  in  embracing  the  aids  of  which  they  are 
apprised,  to  the  just  interpretation  of  the  Scriptiu-es. 


Aet.  IV. — A  Designation  and  Exposition  of  the  Figubes 

OF  Isaiah.     Chapter  IX. 

The  first  verse  of  the  English  version  of  this  chapter  is,  in 
the  Hebrew,  the  last  of  the  eighth.  At  the  close  of  that 
ohapter,  the  Israelites  who  rejected  God's  word,  and  looked 
to  the  wizards  of  the  Assyrians  for  guidance,  are  exhibited  as 
wrapped  in  a  night  of  impenetrable  darkness,  flying  in  uncer- 
tainty and  confusion  from  their  enemies,  and  overwhelmed 
with  anguish  and  despair.  The  figure  is  continued  in  this 
chapter,  and  the  dissipation  of  the  darkness  foretold. 

1.  Hypocatastasis.  ''  But  at  length  there  shall  not  be  dark- 
ness to  him  who  had  been  distressed,"  v.  1.  Darkness  is, 
as  before,  put  for  bewildered  ignorance  or  false  views ;  and 
in  the  following  verse,  the  rising  of  a  great  light,  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  prophet  and  deliverer.  The  teachings  and  acts 
of  Christ,  whom  the  light  represents,  were,  and  are  to  be  to 
them  in  relation  to  their  redemption,  what  the  light  of  the  sun 
it  to  those  who  have  been  shrouded  in  impenetrable  gloom. 
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2,  3.  Comparisons.  "  As  the  former  time"-— of  the  dark- 
ness— "  was  disreputable  to  the  land  of  Zebulon  and  to  the 
land  of  Napthali ;  so  the  latter  glorifies  the  way  of  the  sea, 
the  border  of  Jordan,  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles,"  v.  1.  The 
former  time  during  which  it  was  conquered  by  the  Assyrians, 
Babylonians,  Persians,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  and  held  in  sub- 
jection by  them,  lessened  its  reputation,  as  a  cloud  of  dark- 
ness perpetually  brooding  over  it  would  depress  it  in  the  esti- 
mate of  men.  The  latter  time  is  to  add  to  its  repute,  and 
glorify  it — as  the  rise  of  a  splendid  orb  that  dissipated  such  a 
darkness  and  invested  it  with  effulgence,  would  advance  it  in 
the  estimation  of  its  inhabitants,  and  make  it  the  object  of 
admiration  and  delight. 

4,  5.  Hypocatastases.  "  The  people  that  walked  in  dark- 
ness have  seen  a  great  light :  they  that  dwelt  in  the  land  of 
the  shadow  of  death,  upon  them  hath  the  light  shined,"  v.  2. 
A  people  walking  in  darkness,  on  whom  an  effulgent  orb 
flashes  a  bright  light,  releasing  them  from  uncertainty,  and 
enabling  them  to  see  their  true  condition,  are  put  for  the 
people  in  bondage,  alienation,  and  error,  who  were  to  be 
taught  and  delivered  by  Christ :  and  a  people  dwelling  in  the 
land  of  the  shade  or  darkness  of  death,  on  whom  the  light  of 
the  sun  has  beamed,  are  put  for  the  Israelites  in  a  condition  of 
apostasy  and  thraldom,  when  enlightened  and  redeemed  by 
the  Messiah.  That  the  prediction  is  of  him  is  expressly 
shown.  Matt.  iv.  14-17.  What  an  impressive  exemplification 
of  the  estrangement  and  vassalage  in  which  they  were  to 
exist,  anterior  to  his  coming,  and  of  the  change  to  be  wrought 
by  him  in  their  views  and  condition !  A  land  of  the  shade 
or  darkness  of  death,  is  a  land  where  the  eyes  have  lost  their 
power  of  discerning  the  light,  and  where  the  darkness,  there- 
fore, is  absolute. 

6.  Apostrophe.  "  Thou  hast  multiplied  the  nation ;  thou 
hast  increased  the  joy,"  v.  3.  This  is  a  direct  address  to  God 
as  the  author  of  the  deliverance  which  is  promised  ;  and  gives 
great  emphasis  and  beauty  to  the  prediction.  The  blessing  to 
be  bestowed  is  to  be  the  gift  of  God,  and  seen  and  acknow- 
ledged as  his  work. 

7,  8.  Comparisons.  "They  rejoice  before  thee  as  with  the 
joy  of  harvest ;  as  they  rejoice  who  divide  the  qwilt"  ▼•  S* 
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This  joy  seems  not  to  be  purely  religious,  but  a  natural  exhila- 
ration and  gladness  like  that  which  is  occasioned  by  being  put 
in  possession  of  the  rich  bounties  of  providence,  and  the  spoils 
of  a  victory  over  enemies.  The  period  to  which  it  refers  is, 
doubtless,  therefore,  still  future ;  when  the  nation  is  to  be 
increased  by  the  restoration  of  the  exiled  tribes ;  and  they  are 
to  be  filled  with  joy  at  a  final  triumph  over  their  enemies. 
This  is  indicated  by  the  next  verse,  in  which  a  deliverance 
from  the  tyranny  of  their  enemies  is  shown  to  be  the  cause  of 
their  joy. 

9.  Hypocatastasis.  '^For  the  yoke  of  his  burden,  and  the 
rod  of  his  shoulder,  and  the  staff  of  his  driver,  hast  thou  broken, 
■8  in  the  day  of  M idian,''  v.  4.  A  burdensome  yoke,  and  the 
rod  and  staff  of  a  cruel  taskmaster,  the  instruments  of  vassalage 
and  tyranny,  are  put  for  bondage  and  oppression,  and  the 
breaking  of  those  implements  for  ending  that  bondage  and 
tyranny  by  the  destruction  of  the  oppressors. 

10.  Comparison.  "  As  in  the  days  of  Midian,"  when  the 
innies  of  that  people  that  were  **  like  grasshoppers  for  multi- 
tude, and  their  camels  without  number,"  were  thrown  into  a 
lomalt  and  panic  by  the  stratagem  of  Gideon,  and  destroyed 
by  their  own  swords,  and  the  swords  of  the  Israelites, 
Judges  vii. 

1 1.  Metaphor,  in  the  use  of  food  of  fire,  for  fuel.  "  For  every 
greave  put  on  in  the  tumult,  and  the  garment  rolled  in  blood, 
■hall  be  for  burning,  and  food  of  fire,"  v.  5.  This  indicates 
that  the  enemies  of  the  Israelites  are  to  be  destroyed  by  fire, 
and  is  a  prediction  of  their  destruction  by  the  Messiah,  at  his 
lecond  advent  foretold,  chap.  Ixvi.  15,  16.  "  For,  behold  the 
Lord  will  come  with  fire,  and  with  his  chariots,  like  a  whirl- 
wind, to  render  his  anger  with  fury,  and  his  rebuke  with 
flames  of  fire ;  for  by  fire,  and  by  his  sword,  will  the  Lord 
plead  with  all  flesh,  and  the  slain  of  the  Lord  shall  be  many." 
That  it  is  at  that  epoch  that  the  prophecy  is  to  be  fulfilled  is 
indicated  also  by  the  panic  with  which  their  enemies  are  then 
to  be  seized,  which  is  to  be  like  that  of  the  Midianites,  when 
terrified  by  Gideon's  trumpets,  and  by  the  great  spoils  that  are 
then  to  be  taken.  "  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  that  day,  a 
great  tumult  of  the  Lord  shall  be  among  them ;  and  they  shall 
tay  hold  every  one  on  the  hand  of  his  neighbor,  and  his  hand 
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shall  rise  up  against  the  hand  of  his  neighbor.  And  Judah 
also  shall  fight  at  Jerusalem,  and  the  wealth  of  all  the  heathen 
round  about  shall  be  gathered  together,  gold  and  silver,  and 
apparel,  in  great  abundance,"  Zech.  xiv.  13,  14.  That  it  is 
Christ  who  is  then  to  destroy  their  enemies,  and  give  them  the 
deliverance  in  which  they  are  to  exult,  is  directly  shown  in 
the  next  verse. 

12.  Metaphor  in  exhibiting  the  government  as  like  a  burden 
on  his  shoulder.  "  For  unto  us  a  child  is  bom,  unto  us  a 
Son  is  given,  and  the  government  is  on  his  shoulder,  and  his 
name  is  called  Wonderful,  Counsellor,  Mighty  God,  Everlast- 
ing Father,  Prince  of  Peace.  Of  the  increase  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  of  the  peace,  there  shall  be  no  end  upon  the  throm 
of  David,  and  in  his  kingdom  to  establish  it,  and  to  confirm  it 
in  justice  and  in  righteousness  from  henceforth  and  for  ever. 
The  zeal  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts  shall  do  this,"  v.  6,  7.  Thi» 
renders  it  clear  that  the  redemption  of  the  Israelites  from  their 
enemies,  which  the  prophecy  foreshows,  is  to  be  wrought  at  the 
second  coming  of  the  Messiah,  when  he  is  to  ascend  the  throne 
of  David,  and  assume  dominion  over  ''  all  people,  nations,  and 
languages."  The  deliverance  he  is' to  achieve  is,  indeed, 
treated  by  many  commentators  as  a  deliverance  of  the  Chris- 
tian church  instead  of  the  Israelites ;  and  his  reign  on  the 
throne  of  David,  as  a  spiritual  reign  over  the  church,  in  place 
of  a  personal  reign  as  the  king  of  the  Israelites  and  the 
monarch  of  the  world  ;  on  the  assumption  that  the  prediction 
is  metaphorical.  But  it  is  wholly  mistaken.  There  is  no 
metaphor  in  the  passage,  except  in  the  expression,  the  govern- 
ment is  on  his  shoulder  ;  which  is  not  a  definition  of  the  nature 
of  the  government  as  spiritual,  in  contradistinction  from  per- 
sonal ;  but  merely  exhibits  him  as  exercising  and  sustaining 
it,  in  distinction  from  its  being  borne  by  others.  The  other 
parts  of  the  prediction  which  define  the  nature  of  his  govern- 
ment, as  on  the  throne  of  David,  and  in  his  kingdom,  as  to 
advance  continually  in  greatness,  as  to  be  exercised  in  peace, 
as  to  be  established  and  confirmed  in  righteousness,  and  as  to 
be  eternal,  are  entirely  literal.  They  are  predicates  that  per- 
fectly agree  with  him  as  the  king  both  of  Israel  and  the  Gen- 
tiles, and  the  Lord  of  lords  who  is  to  reign  by  virtue  of  his 
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rights  as  God-man  over  the  world  he  has  ransomed  by  his 
death. 

The  writers  who  treat  that  part  of  the  passage  which  relates 
to  the  throne  and  kingdom  of  David  as  metaphorical,  proceed 
on  the  assumption  that  it  may  be  such  without  involving  a 
metaphor.  Were  that  theory,  however,  admissible  in  respect 
to  that  expression,  it  would  be  equally  applicable  to  the  other 
portions  of  the  prediction,  and  make  the  birth  of  the  Messiah, 
his  names,  the  increase  of  his  government  in  greatness,  its 
peace,  its  establishment  in  righteousness,  and  its  perpetuity, 
merely  tropical  or  spiritual  instead  of  literal ;  and  convert  the 
prophecy  into  a  jumble  of  unmeaning  epithets.  For  in  what 
sense  can  a  tropical  or  spiritual  birth  be  ascribed  to  Christ, 
who  is  God  manifest  in  the  flesh  ?  With  what  meaning  can 
be  be  said  to  be  metaphorically  or  spiritually  given  to  the 
Israelites  as  a  Son  ?  What,  if  used  tropically,  can  be  the 
import  of  his  appellatives  Wonderful,  Oounsellor,  Mighty  Grod, 
Everlasting  Father,  and  Prince  of  Peace  ?  The  supposition 
that  they  are  employed  by  a  metaphor,  is  a  supposition  that 
they  are  not  literally  true  of  him;  and  is  equivalent  to  a 
denial  that  he  was  either  really  born  and  a  son,  or  that  he  is 
God,  the  Almighty,  the  Eternal,  and  the  Prince  of  Peace! 
He  cannot  be  really  God  if  he  is  only  in  some  relation  like 
him ;  which  is  the  meaning  of  the  term  if  employed  by  a 
metaphor!  Such  is  the  result  to  which  the  assumption  leads 
that  the  prophecy  is  metaphorical :  directly  denying  the  man- 
hood and  the  deity  of  the  Messiah,  and  converting  his  nature, 
his  prerogatives,  and  his  reign  itself  into  enigmas  and  shadows. 
Would  it  not  be  well  for  those  who  resort  to  this  expedient  to 
escape  the  prediction  of  his  personal  reign  on  earth,  to  con- 
sider the  issue  to  which  it  carries  them  ?  They  make  ardent 
professions  of  concern  for  his  glory,  but  the  method  they  take 
to  advance  it,  is  to  wrench  from  him  his  divinity  and  crown, 
and  reduce  him  to  a  spectre  without  a  nature  or  name ! 

Were  it  conceded,  however,  that  the  prediction  is  meta- 
phorical, it  would  not  express  the  sense  which  these  writers 
escribe  to  it.  If  the  prophecy,  "  Of  the  increase  of  his  govern- 
ment upon  the  throne  of  David  and  in  his  kingdom,  to 
establish  and  confirm  it,  there  shall  be  no  end,"  were  meta- 
phorical, the  meaning  would  be  that  his  government  should 
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be  like  David's  on  his  throne,  and  over  his  kingdom,  and  as 
such  should  continually  advance  in  greatness,  flourish  in 
uninterrupted  peace,  and  be  without  end.  But  uninterrupted 
peace,  and  continual  growth  in  greatness,  were  not  charac- 
teristic of  David's  reign,  nor  the  reign  of  his  descendants  over 
his  kingdom.  Instead,  his  was  a  reign  of  foreign  and  domes- 
tic wars ;  his  throne  was  on  several  occasions  in  imminent 
hazard,  and  his  kingdom  began  almost  immediately  after  his 
decease  to  decline,  and  sank,  on  the  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes, 
to  comparative  weakness.  There  is  nothing  in  it,  therefore, 
in  that  relation,  to  exemplify  Christ's  kingdom  in  its  establish- 
ment in  peace  and  progress  in  greatness  through  eternal 
years. 

But  these  commentators  are  under  as  great  a  misappre* 
hension  of  the  principle  on  which  they  construe  the  passage, 
as  they  are  in  respect  to  the  relation  in  which  its  language  is 
used.  They  do  not,^  in  fact,  interpret  it  as  though  it  were 
metaphorical,  but  instead,  as  though  it  were  symbolic.  They 
treat  the  Israelites  as  standing  representatively  for  the  church; 
the  throne  of  David  for  Christ's  throne  in  heaven ;  and  a 
personal  and  visible  reign  for  a  spiritual  one.  But  this  is,  in 
the  first  place,  wholly  without  authority,  and  a  flagrant  viola- 
tion of  the  passage.  Its  characteristics  not  only  are  not 
those  of  a  symbolic  prophecy,  but  are  such  as  demonstrate 
that  it  is  not  of  that  nature.  In  symbolic  revelations  the 
symbols  were  always  exhibited  to  the  prophet.  But  Isaiah 
did  not  see  the  great  personage,  of  whom  this  prediction  treats, 
seated  on  the  throne  of  David,  and  exercising  such  a  govem- 
•ment  as  is  here  ascribed  to  him.  The  prediction  is  in  the 
future,  not  in  the  past,  as  it  would  have  been  had  the  language 
beee  employed  as  in  a  symbolic  prophecy,  merely  in  the 
deseription  of  the  representative  agents,  acts,  and  events.  Id 
the  next  place,  were  it  admitted  to  be  symbolic,  it  could  not 
bear  the  meaning  which  these  interpreters  ascribe  to  it.  The 
Galilean  Israelites,  who  dwelt  in  the  shadow  of  death,  could 
not,  before  their  conversion,  be  symbols  of  the  church  under 
Christ's  triumphant  reign,  as  they  were  then  opposites,  not 
an  analogous  class.  Apostates  cannot  be  symbols  of  true 
worshippers.  Nor  could  they  after  their  conversion  be  sym- 
bols of  the  church,  as  they  were  then  themselves  its  members. 
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The  throne  of  David,  if  a  symbol,  cannot  be  a  symbol  of 
Christ's  throne  in  heaven.  The  supposition  is  solecistical 
and  monstrous.  David's  throne  was  not  to  angels  and  men 
what  Christ's  throne  in  heaven  is  to  the  universe.  He 
not  only  had  no  dominion  over  other  worlds  and  orders  of 
being,  but  he  had  none  over  the  Gentile  nations  of  the  earth. 
If  David's  throne  is  the  representative  of  another,  it  must,  by 
the  laws  of  symbolization,  represent  a  throne  on  earth,  on 
which  a  government  is  exercised  over  human  beings.  Pales- 
tine under  a  curse  of  depopulation  and  barrenness,  cannot  be 
a  symbol  of  heaven.  Its  inhabitants  in  vassalage  to  enemies 
cannot,  even  at  the  moment  of  their  extrication  from  them, 
be  symbols  of  redeemed  saints.  Instead  of  resembling  one 
uiother,  they  are  the  most  distant  opposites.  Nor,  in  the 
third  place,  can  a  personal  and  visible  reign  symbolize  a  mere 
ipirituai  and  invisible  one.  If  the  reign  of  Christ  on  David's 
tfurone  were  a  symbol,  it  would  be  a  symbol  of  a  real  and  visible 
reign,  though  of  a  different  and  analogous  order.  This  whole 
dieory  of  a  metaphoric  symbolization  is  thus  false  and  prepos- 
terous in  the  utmost  degree,  and  serves  no  other  end  than  to 
wrench  its  true  meaning  from  the  prophecy,  and  charge  it 
with  a  supposititious  and  contradictious  sense. 

The  passage  is  thus  a  clear  and  direct  announcement  that 
Christ  is  to  exercise  his  eternal  sway  as  Jehovah,  on  the 
dirone  of  David  and  in  his  kingdom,  and  therefore  in  this 
world;  that  his  government  is  for  ever  to  advance  in  great- 
ness, which  implies  that  his  subjects  are  continually  to  become 
more  numerous,  and  thence  that  ihe  race  is  for  ever  to  multi- 
ply ;  that  it  is  to  be  a  reign  of  peace  and  righteousness, 
which  supposes  that  all  nations  are  to  become  subject  to  his 
•ceptre ;  and  that  the  zeal  of  (he  Lord  of  Hosts  shall  effect 
these  great  results,  which  indicates  that  they  are  embraced 
in  his  gracious  purposes,  and  that  their  accomplishment  is  to 
redound  to  his  glory.  It  cannot  be  wrested  from  this  mean- 
ing except  by  a  method  as  arbitrary  and  monstrous  as  that 
by  which  Jewish  commentators,  Grotius  and  others,  make 
Hezekiah  its  subject. 

Another  prophecy  is  commenced  in  the  next  verse,  that 
probably  was  uttered  at  a  later  period,  after  the  judgments 
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before  threatened  had  been  in  a  measure  inflicted  by  the  first 
invasion  of  the  Assyrians. 

13,  14.  Metaphors  in  the  use  of  the  verbs  sent  and  fell, 
which  properly  express  motions  of  physical  bodies,  and 
denote  that  the  word  of  God  was  directly  addressed  to  the 
Israelites,  and  was  known  by  them  to  be  from  him,  as  clearly 
as  they  would  have  known  it,  had  a  material  object  fallen  on 
them  from  the  sky.  "  The  Lord  sent  a  word  to  Jacob,  and 
it  fell  upon  Israel,"  v.  8. 

15.  Metaphor  in  the  use  of  greatness  of  heart  for  haughti* 
ness  or  self-confidence.  *'  And  all  the  people — Ephraim  and 
the  inhabitants  of  Samaria — shall  know  or  understand  it,  that 
in  pride  and  greatness  of  heart  say,"  v.  9.  They  were  to  be 
made  to  experience  the  truth  of  the  predictions  of  evil  which 
God  had  announced  to  them  by  the  prophet. 

16,  17.  Hypocatastases.  "  That  in  pride  and  greatness  of 
heart  say,  The  bricks  are  fallen,  but  we  will  build  with 
hewn  stone :  The  sycamores  are  cut  down,  but  we  will 
replace  them  with  cedars,"  v.  9.  Bricks  are  put  for  mate- 
rials of  edifices  and  ramparts  that  were  easily  overturned  by 
their  enemies:  and  sycamores  for  the  trees  that  were  the 
natural  growth  of  their  fields ;  and  the  boast  that  they  would 
build  with  hewn  stones,  and  plant  their  lands  with  cedars,  was 
a  boast  that  they  would  erect  structures  that  could  not  be 
demolished  by  their  foes,  and  instead  of  abandoning  their 
country  to  the  desolation  with  which  it  had  been  swept  by 
the  Assyrians,  or  merely  raising  it  to  its  former  beauty,  by 
replanting  the  trees  that  grew  in  it  spontaneously,  would 
adorn  it  in  an  unexampled  measure,  by  substituting  the  most 
rare  and  precious  for  the  sycamore.  It  indicated,  therefore, 
that  they  had  not  learned  the  great  lesson  which  God's 
judgments  were  adapted  to  teach  them,  but  continued  to  be 
in  the  utmost  degree  incorrigible  and  self-confident. 

18.  Metaphor  in  the  employment  of  raise  above^  which 
properly  denotes  an  elevation  to  a  superior  height,  to  denote 
the  gift  of  greater  power.  "  And  Jehovah  shall  raise  up  above 
him," — ^Ephraim, — "  the  enemies  of  Rezin,  and  he  will  excite 
his  own  enemies  together;  Assyria  before,  and  Philistia 
behind,"  V.  11. 
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19,  20.  MetODymies  in  the  substitutioo  of  Assyria  and 
Philistia  for  their  population,  v.  12. 

21,  Hypocalastasis.  "  And  they  shall  devonr  Israel  with 
open  mouth,"  v.  12.  Their  eating  them  ravenously,  is  put 
fiw  their  eagerly  pursuing  them  with  outrage,  oppression,  and 
daughter.  What  other  exemplification  could  have  been 
choseo  to  exhibit  with  such  force  the  brutal  ferocity  with 
which  their  enemies  were  to  destroy  them !  To  slaughter 
and  waste  them  was  to  yield  the  Assyrians  and  Philistines  a 
gratification  like  that  which  they  felt  when  satiating  their 
voracious  i4>petites. 

22.  Metaphor.  "  Notwithstanding  all  this  his  anger  is  not 
turned  back,"  t.  12.  To  turn  back  or  away,  is  a  motion 
proper  only  to  organized  beings  or  physical  objects.  It  is 
nsed  by  a  metaphor  to  denote  that  God  had  not  intermitted 
bis  anger,  notwithstanding  the  punishments  he  had  inflicted 
on  them  ;  but  still  regarded  them  with  unaltered  displeasure. 

23.  Hypocatastasis.  "  But  his  hand  is  stretched  out  still," 
V.  12.  This  attitude  of  preparation  to  inflict  another  stroke, 
and  continue  to  chastise  them  as  with  a  scourge,  is  put  for 
the  arrangements  of  his  providence,  by  which  the  Assyrians, 
who  were  the  instruments  of  his  justice,  were  to  continue  to 
barass  and  destroy  them. 

24,  25,  2S.  Hypocatastases.  "  For  the  people  have  not 
tamed  to  him  who  smote  them,  and  Jehovah  of  Hosts  they 
have  not  sought,"  v.  13.  Turnirg  and  seeking  are 
movements  that  are  proper  to  organized  beings,  in  relation  to 
objects  of  the  senses.  They  are  put  for  analogous  acts  of  the 
mind.  To  depart  literally  is  an  external  act.  To  depart 
from  God  is  to  sin.  To  return  to  him  is,  accordingly,  to 
become  obedient,  and  exercise  towards  him  the  affections  and 
acts  that  are  in  harmony  with  his  rights  and  will.  In  like 
manner,  his  smiting  them,  which  is  proper  only  to  a  human 
being,  is  put  for  his  exercising  a  providence,  by  which  they 
were  subjected  to  punishment. 

27,  28.  Hypocatastases.  "  And  Jehovah  has  cut  off  from 
Israel  head  and  tail,  branch  and  rush,  in  one  day,"  v.  14.  An 
animal  i«  employed  as  a  representative  of  the  Israelites,  and 
the  excision  of  its  head  and  tail,  by  which  it  would  not  only 
be  deprived  of  life,  but  made  shapeless  and  hideous,  put  for 
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tbe  removal  of  the  men  of  rank  and  false  prophets,  who  held 
corresponding  places  in  the  national  organization.  Branch 
and  rush,  the  extremes  o(  the  vegetable  world,  are  used  in  the 
same  manner,  and  their  excision  employed  to  exemplify  tbe 
extermination  of  those  two  classes. 

29,  30.  Metaphors.  "  The  ancient  and  honorable,  he  is 
the  head ;  and  the  prophet  that  teacheth  lies,  he  is  the  tail/'  v.  15. 
Here  they  are  directly  affirmed  to  be  those  parts  of  an  animal 
which  were  before  employed  to  indicate  their  destruction. 
These  simple  forms  exemplify  all  the  laws  of  the  oietaphor. 
1.  The  figure  lies  in  the  predicate,  or  affirmative  part.  2.  It 
consists  in  ascribing  something  to  the  subject  that  is  not  lite- 
rally true  of  it,  but  which  it  only  resembles.  3.  The  name  of 
the  subject  itself  is  used  literally.  It  is  the  ancient  and 
honorable,  and  no  one  else,  that  is  declared  to  be  the  head ; 
and  the  prophet  teaching  lies,  and  no  one  else,  that  is 
affirmed  to  be  the  tail,  which  Jehovah  had  cut  oflf.  What  but 
the  most  wanton  and  senseless  denial  were  it  of  the  meaning 
of  the  passage  to  assume  that  the  subjects  of  these  predicates 
are  themselves  also  used  by  the  figure  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  nouns  head  and  tail ;  and  that  they  mean,  therefore, 
not  the  ancient  and  honorable  and  prophet  teaching 
falsehood,  but  persons  of  a  different  and  analogous  class  ?  or 
to  assume  that  they  are  used  as  symbols,  and  represent 
persons  or  agents  of  some  other  resembling  orders  ?  Who  are 
such  analogous  agents?  Can  anything  be  more  obvious 
than  that  there  are  no  means  of  identifying  them,  or  deter- 
mining them  with  any  measure  of  probability ;  and  that  that 
method  of  interpretation  in  effect  leaves  the  passage  without 
any  intelligible  import?  Of  what  value  is  the  affirmation,  if  it 
is  wholly  unknown  of  whom  it  is  made  ?  Yet,  it  were  no 
grosser  or  more  absurd  violation  of  this  passage  to  interpret 
it  by  that  monstrous  theory,  than  it  is  of  the  scores  and 
hundreds  of  others  of  this  prophet  which  it  is  em{Joyed  to 
wrench  from  their  true  to  a  false  sense. 

31,  32.  Hypocatastases.  "  The  leaders  of  this  people  are 
seducers,  and  they  who  are  led  of  them  are  ingulfed,"  v.  16. 
There  is  no  direct  affirmation  that  certain  persons  are  leaders 
of  the  people.  The  ancient  and  honorable  having  already 
been  designated  the  head  of  the  nation,  it  is  apparent,  without 
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a  formal  statement,  that  they  are  the  individuals  meant ;  and 
they  are  exhibited  as  exerting  an  act  of  one  species  to  indi- 
cate .their  exerting  one  of  another.  To  lead,  is  literally  to 
guide  or  conduct  along  a  material  way,  as  a  path,  or  road,  or 
OD  a  line  towards  another  place.  It  is  used  here,  instead  of 
an  analc^ous  influence  on  the  minds  of  the  people.  The 
ancient  and  honorable  and  the  false  leaching  prophets,  drew 
them  away  from  truth  and  obedience  to  false  views  and  sin, 
as  guides  lead  those  out  of  the  way  whom  they  undertake  to 
conduct  safely  through  regions  with  which  they  are  unac- 
qaainted.  The  people  also  are  represented  as  led  by  them 
like  an  animal  by  a  halter,  to  denote  the  abject  manner  in 
which  they  were  influenced  by  them  in  their  opinions  and 
conduct.  To  exhibit  the  destruction  in  which  they  are 
iBvoIved,  they  are  represented  as  led  into  a  bog  or  quagmire, 
into  which  they  sinic  and  perish.     See  chap.  iii.  12. 

S3.  Metaphor  as  in  the  11th  verse  in  the  use  of  turned 
back.  "  Therefore,  Jehovah  will  not  rejoice  over  their 
young  men ;  neither  will  he  have  mercy  on  their  orphans  and 
widows,  for  every  one  of  them  is  profane  and  an  evil-doer, 
and  every  mouth  speaks  folly.  For  all  this  his  wrath  is  not 
turned  back,"  v.  17.  Impiety  and  incorrigibleness  had 
become  universal,  so  that  avenging  judgments  were  with 
|vopriety  inflicted  upon  all. 

34.  Hypocatastasis.  "  But  his  hand  is  stretched  out  still," 
V.  17.  God  is  exhibited  in  the  attitude  of  a  human  person  in 
readiness  to  inflict  another  blow,  to  indicate  that  his  provi- 
dence was  arranged  so  as  to  continue  their  punishment. 

S5.  Metaphor,  in  the  exhibition  of  wickedness  as  burning. 
*■  For  wickedness  burneth." 

36.  Comparison.  "  For  wickedness  burneth  as  the  fire." 
What  literal  language  could  indicate  with  such  emphasis  the 
certainty  of  their  destruction  ? 

87.  Hypocatastasis.  "  For  wickedness  burneth  as  the  fire. 
Thorns  and  briers  it  jconsumes  ;  it  kindles  in  the  thickets  of 
the  forest,  and  they  " — the  thickets — "  wrap  themselves  in 
ascending  smoke,"  v,  18.  Thorns,  briers,  and  thickets,  are 
put  for  the  wicked,  and  the  action  of  fire  on  them  is  used  to 
exemplify  the  destruction  which  sin  .brings  on  its  perpetrators. 
And  what  an  impressive  image  of  the  dire  and  irresistible 
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ruin  with  which  God  smites  them!  As  a  fire  burning  the 
undergrowth  of  a  forest,  envelopes  its  loftiest  and  most  beauti- 
ful trees  in  a  cloud  of  smoke,  and  blackens  and  blasts  them, 
so  wickedness  destroys  its  perpetrators,  and  in  forms  that,  like 
the  flame  and  smoke  of  a  burning  forest,  are  conspicuous  to 
all  eyes,  and  from  their  resistlessness  and  awfulness,  carry 
terror  to  all  hearts. 

38.  Hypocatastasis.  "  Through  the  wrath  of  Jehovah  of 
hosts  the  land  is  darkened,  and  the  people  is  like  food  of  fire/' 
V.  19.  A  cloud  of  smoke  enveloping  the  land,  is  put  for 
other  forms  of  disaster  with  which  it  was  struck ;  and  the 
people  as  the  fuel  on  which  the  fire  fed,  for  the  analogous 
modes  in  which  they  drew  down  the  wrath  of  the  Almighty 
on  it.  The  whole  realm  of  nature  can  scarcely  furnish 
another  image  so  expressive  of  the  terrific  forms  of  ruin  with 
which  they  were  smitten,  and  their  inability  to  escape  or 
resist  it.  The  avenging  instruments  which  God  employed  to 
destroy  them,  were  as  suited  to  their  nature  as  fire  is  to  blast 
or  burn  a  forest,  and  they  were  as  powerless  under  their 
influence  as  trees  under  a  scorching  flame. 

39.  Comparison,  in  the  exhibition  of  the  people  as  like  fuel, 
that  burning  generated  a  smoke  that  darkened  the  land.  The 
people  were  the  cause  of  the  desolation  with  which  the  land 
was  overspread. 

40    Metaphor,  in  the  use  of  food  of  fire  instead  of  fuel,  v.  19. 

41.  Hypocatastasis.  "  And  one  does  not  spare  another, 
but  he  tears  on  the  right  hand,  and  is  hungry  still,  and 
devours  on  the  left,  and  yet  they  are  not  satisfied  ;  each  eats 
the  flesh  of  his  own  arm ;  Manassah  Ephraim,  and  Ephraim 
Manassah,  and  they  together  against  Judah,"  v.  19,  20. 
Their  tearing  and  eating  one  another  like  beasts  of  prey  are 
put  for  the  other  forms  in  which  they  harassed  and  destroyed 
one  another.  What  a  terrible  picture  of  the  enmities,  oppres- 
sions, wars,  and  slaughter  with  which  they  were  to  waste  one 
another!  Divided  into  parties  and  animated  by  cruel  and 
insatiable  passions,  they  were  to  be  to  (Jne  another  what  wild 
beasts  made  ferocious  by  hunger  are  to  the  inferior  animals 
that  fall  in  their  power. 

42.  Metaphor,  as  in  the  11th  and  16th  verses,  in  the  use  of 
turned  back,  which  literally  denotes  a  motion  in  space  to 
indicate  that,  notwithstanding  these  terrible  inflictions,  God's 
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anger  continued  unabated.     "  For  all  this,  his  wrath  is  not 
turned  back,  but  his  hand  is  stretched  out  still/*  v  20. 

43.  Hypocatastasis,  in  the  exhibition  of  God  in  the  attitude 
of  a  person  extending  his  hand  to  strike ;  to  denote  that  he 
was  still  conducting  his  providence  over  the  instruments  of 
his  vengeance  in  such  a  manner  that  they  would  continue  to 
inflict  his  anger  on  the  Israelites. 

1.  Christ  is  not  only  to  reign  for  ever  on  the  throne  of 
David  and  exercise  a  government  that  is  continually  to 
advance  in  greatness,  but  his  exerting  that  administration  is 
of  infinite  interest  to  the  Almighty,  and  most  intimately  con- 
cerns his  glory.  "  The  zeal  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts  shall  do 
this."  It  is  the  administration  which  his  boundless  wisdom 
has  devised.  It  befits  his  attributes  and  station.  It  is  suited 
to  display  his  perfections  and  subserve  the  well-being  of  his 
kingdom.  What  a  rebuke  this  assurance  uttered  by  himself 
administers  to  their  unbelief  and  presumption,  who  venture 
to  deny  that  such  are  his  purposes,  and  on  the  ground  that 
they  are  inconsistent  with  his  dignity  and  sanctitude,  and 
would  degrade  him  to  a  level  with  his  debased  creatures! 
Yet  that  is  the  pretence  on  which  not  a  few  deny  Christ's 
future  reign  on  the  earth ;  and  such  is  their  self-confidence 
that  they  resort  to  the  most  gross  and  preposterous  violations 
of  his  word,  to  wrench  from  its  pages  the  revelation  he  has 
made  of  that  design.  They  treat  it  as  though  it  were  unworthy 
of  the  Saviour  to  reign  here  over  the  beings  whom  he  came 
into  the  world  to  redeem !  They  represent  that  it  would  be 
to  divest  himself  of  his  dignity,  to  manifest  himself  visibly  to 
those  whose  very  nature  he  has  assumed.  They  imply  that 
were  he  even  to  restore  mankind  from  the  ruins  of  the  fall, 
and  make  them  as  beautiful,  as  holy,  as  wise,  and  as  blessed, 
as  they  would  have  been  had  they  not  apostatized,  they  would 
still  be  of  so  sensual  and  debased  a  nature,  as  to  be  unfit  to  be 
his  subjects,  unless  stationed  at  an  immeasurable  distance 
fixHn  his  throne.  But  these  daring  critics  of  the  Eternal 
surely  can  have  but  very  inadequately  considered  the  import 
of  their  judgment.  If  they  truly  think  it  a  degradation  to  the 
Saviour  to  reign  over  bodied  beings  like  us,  they  must,  to 
be  consistent,  deny  that  he  created  our  first  parents  or  their 
posterity.     How  can  they  suppose  that  he  has  called  moral 
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beings  into  existence,  who  from  their  corporeal  nature  are 
unfit,  even  if  holy,  to  be  admitted  by  him  to  the  relation  of 
children  ?  They  must,  also,  for  the  same  reason  deny  that 
he  died  for  our  race.  How  can  they  suppose  him  to  have 
taken  upon  himself  our  nature,  and  given  himself  a  ransom 
for  us,  if  we  are  so  base  a  species,  that  even  when  rescued 
from  the  thraldom  of  sin,  and  raised  to  the  glories  of  his  like- 
ness, it  were  still  a  dishonor  to  him  to  communicate  with  us 
directly,  and  reign  over  us  in  person  ?  Was  there  ever  a 
more  flagrant  contradiction  to  his  truth  ?  Was  there  ever  a 
more  monstrous  impeachment  of  his  perfections  ?  If  it  was 
not  unworthy  of  him  to  create  and  redeem  us ;  if  it  is  not 
incompatible  with  his  dignity  to  uphold  us,  and  maintain  a 
government  over  us  through  eternal  years,  how  can  it  be 
inconsistent  with  his  majesty  to  reveal  himself  to  us, visibly, 
and  reign  over  us  in  our  nature  which  he  has  assumed  ?  If 
it  is  befitting  his  infinite  perfections  to  hold  the  sceptre  of  onr 
world  in  that  nature  in  heaven,  and  reveal  himself  in  it  to  all 
other  orders  of  intellectual  beings,  how  is  it  that  his  exercis- 
ing an  immediate  administration  in  it  over  us  here,  can  be 
derogatory  to  him  and  inappropriate  to  us  ? 

Let  those  beware  who  thus  attempt  to  make  themselves  a 
law  to  the  Almighty,  and  wrest  his  word  that  it  may  utter 
their  ignorance  and  folly !  It  is  not  a  light  thing  even  unin- 
tentionally to  traduce  the  Holy  ( -ne  of  Israel ;  to  impeach  his 
wisdom ;  and  to  brand  with  the  charge  of  senselessness  and 
debasement  the  great  scheme  of  government  which  he  is  for 
ever  to  exercise  over  our  world,  and  under  which  the  race  is 
at  length  to  be  rescued  from  the  bondage  of  evil,  and  exalted 
to  a  beauty  of  nature  and  grandeur  of  character  and  condition 
equal  to  ^hat  which  would  have  distinguished  them,  had  they 
never  swerved  from  obedience.  The  great  principles  of  his 
administration  now  over  men  are  the  same  as  when  this  pro- 
phecy was  uttered.  Those  who  now  disregard  the  clear 
teachings  of  his  word,  accuse  his  wisdom,  and  take  their  own 
reason  or  the  false  teachings  of  creatures  for  their  guides,  are 
guilty  of  as  great  an  offence  against  him  as  the  unbelieving  and 
ipcorrigible  were  then,  and  are  obnoxious  to  a  similar  doom. 

It  is  God's  prerogative  to  decide  what  administration  he 
will  exercise  over  the  world.    His  attributes  are  equal  to 
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station,  and  he  will  make  his  visible  rule  on  earth  worthy  of 
his  perfections.  Let  us  resign  the  destiny  of  the  world  to 
him  to  whom  alone  it  belongs  to  appoint  it,  and  fixing  our 
thoughts  on  the  vastness  of  his  purposes  of  love,  and  the  com- 
pleteness of  the  redemption  from  evil  he  is  to  achieve,  confide 
in  him  to  direct  its  form  and  shape  its  results  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  his  wisdom.  Our  inability  to  accomplish  such  a 
scheme  is  no  proof  of  an  inadequacy  in  him.  That  we  can 
conceive  others  that  appear  far  more  eligible,  is  no  evidence 
that  this  which  he  has  chosen,  is  not  immeasurably  more 
suited  to  him  than  any  other,  and  will  not  prove  the  means 
of  far  higher  blessings  to  his  kingdom. 

2.  What  decisive  proofs  were  given  by  the  Israelites  of  the 
inadequacy  of  mere  teachings,  warnings,  and  punishments  to 
reform  them  !  Gk)d  made  a  direct  announcement  to  them  of 
the  calamities  with  which  he  was  to  strike  them  by  the 
agency  of  the  Assyrians,  and  verified  his  word  by  the  con- 
quest and  devastation  of  their  country,  the  capture  and  sack 
of  their  cities,  and  the  exile  of  vast  crowds  of  them  to  other 
lands :  yet,  instead  of  a  penitent  return  to  him,  they  defied 
his  power  to  destroy  them,  and  boasted  that  they  would 
rebuild  their  ruined  cities  with  a  strength  and  solidity  that 
should  render  them  impregnable,  and  replant  and  adorn  their 
fields  with  more  beautiful  trees  than  those  which  were  their 
natural  growth.  They  were  then  wasted  by  the  Syrians  and 
Philistines,  smitten  by  pestilence  and  famine,  and  at  length 
left  to  prey  on  one  another,  and  suffer  all  the  forms  of  evil 
with  which  God  directly  chastens  his  creatures,  or  they  are 
themselves  the  authors;  but  instead  of  amendment  they 
became  more  hardened  in  alienation,  and  showed  at  once  the 
justice  of  his  judgments  and  their  insuflicienc^  for  their 
reformation.  Even  the  most  effective  instruments  which  he 
wields  by  his  providence,  are,  without  the  aids  of  his  Spirit, 
inadequate  to  break  the  hearts  of  the  rebellious  and  inspire 
them  with  submission  and  love. 

8.  With  what  joy  and  gratitude  should  we  contemplate  the 
purpose  which  the  mighty  God,  the  everlasting  Father,  the 
Prince  of  Peace,  has  revealed,  of  at  length  establishing  his 
throne  on  the  earth,  bringing  all  nations  to  obedience  to  his 
sceptre,  restoring  the  race  from  all  the  evils  of  the  fall,  and 
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reigning  over  it  in  peace  and  love  through  eternal  years! 
How  worthy  of  him  as  the  second  Adam  is  such  a  redemp- 
tion of  them,  from  the  ruin  in  which  they  are  involved  by  the 
first!  How  essential  to  the  perfection  of  his  work!  How 
suited  to  the  grandeur  of  his  attributes!  How  accordant 
with  the  infinite  sacrifice  with  which  he  purchased  their 
salvation!  How  blinded  by  unbelief  and  ignorance  must 
they  be,  who  discern  nothing  of  greatness  and  beauty  in  this 
infinite  scheme  of  love!  who  find  their  benevolent  wishes 
better  satisfied  with  the  salvation  of  myriads  than  of  countless 
millions  ;  and  with  a  redemptive  work  of  a  few  years,  rather 
than  of  eternal  ages ! 


Art.  V. — 1.  The  Signs  op  the  Times,  as  denoted  by  the 
fulfilment  of  Historical  Predictions,  traced  down  from  the 
Babylonish  captivity  to  the  present  time.  By  the  Rev. 
Alexander  Keith.  In  two  volumes.  New  York  :  J.  Leavitt 
Boston  :  Crocker  &  Brewster.     1832. 

2.  An  Examination  of  Mr.  Elliott's  Theory  of  the  first  Six 
Seals  and  of  the  Death  and  Ascension  of  the  Witnesses.  By 
Alexander  Keith,  D.D.  Edinburgh :  W.  Whyte  &  Co.    1847. 

8.  ViNuiciiE  HoRARiiE,  Or  Twclvc  Letters  to  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Keith,  in  reply  to  his  strictures  on  the  Horae  ApocalypticiB, 
together  with  brief  notices  of  other  criticisms  on  the  seals 
and  witnesses  of  the  Horae.  By  the  Rev.  E.  B.  Elliott, 
M.A.     London :  Seelys.     1848. 

Dr.  Ksith's  strictures  on  Mr.  Elliott's  theory,  and  Mr. 
EUiott^s  defence  of  himself  and  criticism  of  Dr.  Keith,  may 
be  taken  as  specimens  of  the  unhappy  method  in  which  the 
prophetic  Scriptures  are  treated  in  many  of  the  volumes 
lately  issued  in  Great  Britain.  Each  unanswerably  confutes 
the  other;  yet  neither  founds  his  arguments  on  proper 
grounds,  nor  is  aware  of  the  principles  on  which  the  questions 
in  discussion  are  to  be  determined.  They  have  no  settled 
system  of  explication.  They  have  not  learned  that  there  are 
laws  of  symbols  and  figures  as  clear  and  certain  as  those  of 
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any  other  instrument  of  thought,  the  knowledge  of  which  is 
indispensable  in  order  to  ascertain  the  import  of  predictions. 
The  principal  question  in  debate  between  them,  accordingly, 
is  not  directly  whether  the  constructions  placed  by  them  on 
the  symbols  are  conformable  to  their  nature ;  but,  whether 
the  events  alleged  as  their  fulfilment  are  such  as  those  con- 
structions require ; — an  inquiry  that,  however  it  may  issue, 
cannot  yield  any  proof  that  an  interpretation  is  itself  right. 
If  Mr.  Elliott's  explication,  for  example,  of  the  horseman  of 
the  first  seal  as  representing  Roman  emperors,  is  mistaken, 
his  showing  that  the  history  of  the  empire  under  the  reign  of 
the  five  emperors  who  followed  Domitian,  is  what  he  has 
stated,  cannot  prove  that  his  view  of  the  symbol  is  correct ; 
nor  can  Dr.  Keith's  showing  that  the  events  of  that  period 
were  not  such  as  Mr.  Elliott  represents  them,  prove  that  his 
view  of  the  symbol  is  false.  It  can  only  demonstrate  that  it 
was  not  verified  at  that  period;  not  that  Mr.  E.'s  error  lies  in 
the  explication  of  the  horseman,  instead  of  the  selection  of  the 
age  in  which  the  persons  whom  he  symbolizes  exerted  their 
agency.  Mr.  E.  may  misjudge  of  the  symbol,  though  he 
forms  a  just  view  of  the  history.  Dr.  Keith  may  confute  his 
representation  of  the  history  without  confuting  his  construc- 
tion of  the  symbol.  Nearly  the  whole  of  their  inquiries  and 
discassions  are  thus  thrown  away  on  points  that  do  not 
touch  the  questions  at  issue.  When  Mr.  Elliott  demonstrates, 
by  the  most  resistless  evidence,  all  the  propositions  which  he 
advances  in  respect  to  the  historical  events  in  debate,  he 
accomplishes  nothing  whatever  towards  verifying  his  interpre- 
tations ;  and  when  Dr.  Keith  confutes  Mr.  E.'s  allegations, 
he  achieves  nothing  except  the  proof  that  Mr.  E.'s  interpreta- 
tions were  not  verified  at  the  period  to  which  he  rafers  them. 
The  result  of  their  labor  thus  is  not  the  evolution  of  the  true 
meaning  of  the  prophecies,  but  the  mere  demonstration  that 
they  have  fallen  into  great  errors;  and  their  discussions 
answer  no  other  end,  than  to  annoy  one  another,  bewilder 
the  reader,  and  excite  a  distaste  for  the  study  of  the  subject. 
We  trust  men  of  sense,  of  learning,  and  of  piety,  will  ere  long 
become  convinced  of  the  inexpediency  of  that  method  of 
treating  the  sacred  volume,  and  be  led  to  regard  an  acquaint- 
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ance  with  the  laws  of  symbols  and  language,  as  an  indispen- 
sable requisite  for  the  task  of  interpretation. 

We  shall  not  enter  on  this  occasion  into  an  examination 
of  the  strictures  on  Mr.  Elliott's  scheme  or  his  Reply, 
but  confine  ourselves  to  a  notice  of  the  constructions  placed 
by  Dr.  Keith  in  his  Signs  of  the  Times  on  the  principal  sym- 
bols of  the  Apocalypse. 

He  introduces  his  work  with  the  announcement  that  he 
adopted  his  views  of  the  meaning  of  the  prophecy  "  on  simply 
reading"  it,  without  any  preconceived  theory,  or  any  elaborate 
investigation. 

r  "  The  writer  may  be  permitted  to  state  that  without  any  preo(»iodTed 
theory,  or  any  elaborate  iDvestigation,  on  simply  reading^  at  no  distant 
period,  the  Book  of  Revelation,  he  wondered  that  he  could  have  been 
previously  ignorant  of  the  significancy  of  the  Seals  and  Viak,  wludii 
however,  it  had  never  before  entered  into  his  thoughts  to  scan.  Tlie 
meaning  seemed  so  manifest  as  to  afford  a  practical  illustration  that  (lie 
Apocalypse  or  Revelation,  as  the  very  term  literally  implies,  denotes  fi^t 
and  not  darkness,  or  that  its  object,  like  its  name,  was  to  make  dmr^ 
and  not  to  mystify.  Hence,  looking  throughout  to  the  same  simplici^ 
of  truth,  he  was  led  to  a  more  enlarged  and  combined  view  of  histoij 
and  of  prophecy,  and  sadly  has  he  failed  in  the  execution  of  the  task, 
if  he  has  not  rendered  it  intelligible,  as  it  might  have  been  revealed  U> 
a  child." — Vol.  L     Preface,  p.  iv. 

But  how  is  it  that  he  has  thus  rendered  the  prophecy  intel- 
ligible ?  Not  by  unfolding  its  laws.  He  institutes  no  inquiry 
whatever  respecting  the  principle  on  which  symbols  are  used. 
It  appears  not  to  have  occurred  to  him  that  they  are  a  pecu- 
liar instrument  of  prediction ;  that  they  are  employed  on  a 
principle  that  belongs  solely  to  themselves ;  and  that  they  are 
to  be  interpreted  by  rules  adapted  to  their  nature.  He  has 
not,  in  fact,  therefore,  attempted  the  task  of  interpretation. 
He  has  only  assigned  to  the  visions  what  "  on  simply  reading" 
the  prophecy,  or  the  constructions  of  other  writers,  seemed 
to  him  their  "  manifest  meaning ! "  And  the  chief  impression 
under  which  he  framed  his  constructions  seems  to  have  been, 
that  the  language  itself,  in  which  the  symbols  are  described, 
indicates  the  characteristics  of  that  which  they  represent 
When,  for  example,  a  symbol  is  said  to  be  black,  he  assumei 
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that  it  denotes  in  that  which  is  foreshown,  what  the  toord 
Uack  is  used  to  signify  in  other  passages  of  the  Scriptures ; 
and  when  a  symbol  is  denominated  death,  he  holds  that  it 
denotes  what  the  woj-d  death  is  ordinarily  used  to  mean  in  a 
bistory  of  war,  pestilence,  or  famine.  He  is  consequently 
not  only  mistaken  in  a  large  share  of  his  explications,  espe« 
cially  where  he  deviates  from  other  writers,  but  where  his 
oonclusions  are  just,  the  reasons  which  he  offers  for  their 
support  are  irrelevant  and  absurd. 

This  is  exemplified  by  his  interpretation  of  the  first  seal,  in 
which  he  assumes  that  the  horseman,  instead  of  being  a 
symbol,  is  a  figure,  and  that  the  question  of  the  meaning, 
therefore,  is  a  mere  question  of  philology,  and  to  be  deter- 
mined by  a  reference  to  the  sense  in  which  the  terms  are 
employed  in  other  passages  of  the  sacred  volume.  He 
says: — 

'^  The^^^re  speaks  for  itself;  and  many  ScriptureB  show  what  it  is, 
mi  what  ahne  it  represents. 

^  On  the  opening  of  the  first  seal,  the  object  seen  was  ...  a  whitb 
hone.  Whatever  the  symbol  might  represent,  whiteness  is  the  mark 
appropriated  as  its  own.  The  term  white  occurs  in  seventeen  other 
instanoes  in  the  book  of  revelation,  and  with  the  exception  of  two, 
descriptive  of  angelic  purity,  it  can  only  be  applied  in  every  one  of 
than  to  Christ  or  to  his  church.  Nor  can  this  be  a  sole  exception  ;  for 
the  uaaejipure^  under  the  same  character,  or  designation,  is  again  intro- 
dneed  Urwards  the  close  of  the  revelation,  in  a  manner  that  can  be 
dsKripdve  only  of  Christ  and  his  church." — P.  176. 

He  proceeds,  accordingly,  on  the  supposition  that  the 
symbol  is  a  figure,  and  the  question  respecting  its  meaning 
a  mere  question  of  philology,  to  quote  the  other  passages  in 
the  prophecy  in  which  the  word  white  occurs.  But  into 
what  error  could  he  have  fallen  indicating  a  more  entire 
inacquaintance  with  the  subject?  Would  he  attempt  the 
solution  of  problems  in  arithmetic  or  algebra  by  the  mere 
usage  of  the  terms  in  which  they  are  expressed  ?  Are  the 
mere  words,  in  which  Euclid  states  his  forty-seventh  proposi- 
tioDy  the  media  of  its  demonstration,  independently  of  any  geome- 
azioms  and  laws  ?    The  pretence  were  not  more  absurd 
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than  the  assumption  is  that  symbols  are  to  be  interpreted  by 
the  laws  of  philolc^y.  The  dictionary  and  concordance  are 
as  well  suited  to  work  out  questions  in  mathematics  as  they 
are  in  symbolization. 

He  falls  into  another  error  in  assuming  that  the  color  of 
the  horse  is  the  leading  "  characteristic  "  of  the  symbol,  and 
shows  "  what  alone  it  represents."  So  far  from  that  being 
the  fact,  the  warrior  horseman  is  the  representative  i^nt  of 
the  seal,  and  it  is  his  act  alone  in  going  forth  conquering  and 
to  conquer,  that  symbolizes  the  agency  that  is  foreshown. 
The  horse  is  his  mere  instrument,  or  auxiliary,  and  white  tlie 
mere  color  of  the  horse ;  and  was  employed  doubtless  because 
victorious  Roman  generals  and  emperors  were  borne  by 
steeds  of  that  color  on  entering  the  capital  in  triumph  dfier  a 
battle  or  campaign.  A  white  horse  was  the  badge  of  a 
victor ;  precisely  as  a  bow  was  the  badge  of  a  warrior.  Can 
anything  be  plainer  ?  Dr.  K.,  however,  completely  reverses 
the  relation  of  the  symbols,  making  the  color  of  the  horse,  to 
which  no  conquering  agency  is  or  could  be  assigned,  the 
leading  representative,  and  the  horse  itself,  the  bow,  and  the 
warrior,  mere  subordinates ;  and  representing  it  as  the  object 
of  the  symbolization  by  that  color,  to  foreshow  holiness  ;  and 
the  office  of  the  horse  and  warrior  to  denote  those  who  were 
to  be  the  subjects  of  that  virtue ! 

On  the  ground,  moreover,  on  which  he  proceeds  in  that 
interpretation,  he  overturns  his  construction  of  the  other 
parts  of  the  symbol.  If  that  color  is  to  be  explained,  not  by 
the  principles  of  symbolization,  but  by  the  laws  of  philology, 
then  the  other  symbols,  or  their  names,  must  also  be  construed 
by  the  same  rules,  and  the  horse,  accordingly,  will  represent 
a  horse  simply  or  horses,  not,  as  he  assumes,  the  church ;  and 
the  rider  a  human  conquering  warrior,  not  the  Son  of  God. 
Why  did  he  not  quote  other  passages  from  the  sacred  volume 
to  ascertain  what  the  words  horses  and  rider  mean,  as  well  as 
the  word  white ;  and  treat  the  determination  of  their  import 
as  the  explication  of  the  symbol  ? 

He  is  wholly  mistaken  also  in  the  supposition  that  the 
horseman  is  the  Son  of  God.     He  says : — 

**  A  single  passage  from  ibis  book  might  suffice  to  put  beyond  a 
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4oaht  tiM  s^i6eatkNi  of  the  figure^  and  to  show  that  Christ  and  the 
Ine  cfaareh  are  designed  bf  it  The  same  person,  under  the  9ame 
•y^ol,  who  was  seen  going  forth  conquering  and  to  conquer,  is  seen 
i^gain  after  the  warfare  is  accomplished,  triumphant  over  ail  that 
^fipoted  him;  and  he  who  at  first  had  a  crown  given  him,  is  seen  at 
kii  with  many  diadems  ....  still  united  to  his  church,  whidi  he  does 
■ot  leave  la  his  triumj^  when  he  has  led  it  on  to  victory." — ^P.  181. 

Biit  into  what  greater  or  more  palpable  mistake  coiild  he 
limve  falleo  ?  It  is  expressly  shown  in  the  symbolizatton  of 
Ihe  fifUi  chapter,  that  no  created  being  was  adequate  to  take 
Ike  place  of  the  Son  of  God  in  the  visions.  A  human  warrior 
■■■ailing  and  conquering  his  fellow  men,  who  are  not  under 
kU  jmrisdiction^  and  compelling  them  to  submission  to  his 
seepCre,  has  no  adaptation  to  represent  the  Almighty  Saviour, 
lenewing,  sanctifying,  and  pardoning  his  creatures  and 
aabjecis,  who  are  in  revolt,  and  raising  them  to  virtue  and 
Meiaedness.  They  and  their  acts  are  in  every  relation  unlike. 
A  creature  cannot  represent  the  Creator.  Their  nature, 
agency,  and  relations  are  essentially  dissimilar.  The  one  is 
aa  eflbct ;  the  other  is  a  cause.  The  one  is  finite  and  sinful ; 
die  other  infinite,  independent,  and  holy.  The  one  acts 
vithoat  authority  and  against  the  rights  and  well-being  of 
those  wham  he  assaults  and  subdues  ;  the  other  is  supremely 
JUL  and  gracious  in  his  acts,  and  promotes  by  them  the 
imniortal  well-being  of  those  over  whom  he  extends  his 
oonqaering  sway.  What  an  astounding  error  to  imagine  that 
aaofa  a  warrior, — a  Nebuchadnezzar,  a  Cyrus,  an  Alexander, 
a  CsMar,  an  Attila,  a  Tamerlane,  a  Bonaparte,  unjust, 
aineiless,  bloody,  and  wantonly  trampling  down  the 
aations,  to  gratify  a  lawless  and  malignant  ambition,  resem- 
Uea  the  Eternal  Word,  and  is  used  to  represent  him  in  the 
eoaversion  and  sanctification  of  men ! 

It  is  inconsistent  also  with  the  office  of  Christ  in  the  vision. 
He  stood  by  the  throne  and  opened  the  seal.  What  can  be 
■MNre  unauthorized  and  incongruous,  than  to  suppose  that  on 
apening  the  seal,  he  left  that  station,  and  assuming  the  form 
of  the  warrior,  mounted  the  steed,  and  went  forth  conquering 
and  to  conquer  ?  And,  finally,  Dr.  Keith  is  wholly  mistaken 
in  rqMresenting  that  the  personage  on  the  white  horse,  in  the 
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vision  of  the  nineteenth  chapter,  is  the  same  as  this  warrior. 
The  name  of  that  rider  is  expressly  declared  to  be  •*  the  Word 
of  God  :"  "  the  King  of  kings,  and  the  Lord  of  lords."  But 
this  has  no  such  name,  nor  is  there  any  indication  that  his 
office  is  to  judge  the  nations  in  righteousness,  and  tread  the 
wine-press  of  the  wrath  of  God.  That  personage  is  the 
Almighty  Redeemer ;  this  is  but  a  man. 

Dr.  Keith's  interpretation  of  the  horse  as  representing  the 
church  is  equally  unauthorized  and  absurd.     It  has  no  adap- 
tation to  such  an  office.    The  church  is  not  to  Christ  in  the 
conversion  of  men,  what  a  horse  is  to  a  warrior  who  rides 
him  in  battle.     The  horse  is  the  instrument  by  which  the 
warrior  is  conveyed  to  the  scene  of  his  contest,  and  mores 
to  and  fro  on  the  battle-field.    The  church  is  not  the  means 
by  which  the  Saviour  enters  the  presence  of  those  whom  he 
conquers.    It  is  the  office  of  the  church  to  communicate  te 
men  the  truth  by  which  they  are  sanctified :  it  is  not  the 
office  of  the  horse,  but  of  the  rider,  to  discharge  the  arrows 
by  which  he  wounds  and  subdues  his  foes.    The  agency  of 
Christ  towards  the  church  is  not  what  the  agency  of  a  con- 
quering warrior  is  towards  his  horse.    All  those  whom  Christ 
subdues  become  his  disciples  and  members  of  his  church. 
Do  all  those  whom  a  warrior  conquers  become  parts,  by  that 
process,  of  his  horse  ?    Is  it  not  singular  that  Dr.  Keith  sees 
nothing  of  these  incongruities  ?    And  finally,  if  this  horse  is, 
as  he  avers,  the  same  as  that  of  the  King  of  kings  of  the 
nineteenth  chapter,  and  denotes  the  church  there  as  weD  as 
here,  of  what  are  the  white  horses  of  that  vision  on  which  the 
armies  of  heaven  are  borne,   representatives?      Are  thej 
symbols  of  armies  of  churches  that  are  not  of  Christ's  church? 
And  who  then  are  the  armies  of  heaven  that  ride  those 
horses?     Are  they  redeemers  and  kings  of  the  churches 
denoted  by  their  several  horses,  as  Christ  is  the  Redeemer 
and  King  of  his  ?    Such  they  must  undoubtedly  be,  if  Dr. 
Keith's  views  of  the  office  of  the  horse  are  legitimate.    Can 
anything  be  more  lawless  and  monstrous  than  such  a  con- 
struction ?    He  does  not,  however,  adhere  to  this  explicatiofi, 
but  proceeds  in  his  next  interpretation,  as  though,  in  place  of 
the  church,  he  had  exhibited  the  horse  as  representatiye  of 
"  the  Christian  ■  religion.''     But  that  is  as  erroneous  and 
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abmrd  as  it  is  contradictory  to  the  exposition  he  girea  here. 
Tboae  whom  Christ  conquers  and  brings  into  subjection  to 
hioBself,  receive  his  religion,  embrace  the  blessings  which  it 
proposes,  and  live  conformably  to  its  principles.  Do  those 
who  are  conquered  by  a  warrior,  in  any  analogous  manner, 
feoeivfi,  embrace,  and  live  oonformably  to  his  horte  t  Such 
are  the  constructions  which  Dr.  Keith  puts  forth,  "  on  simply 
nading  the  prophecy,"  without  "  any  elaborate  investigation  " 
^  the  principles  on  which  symbols  are  used,  or  consideration 
cf  the  results  which  his  assumptions  involve.  Can  any  one 
wonder  that,  proceeding  on  such  a  plan,  he  continued  as 
"  ignorant  of  the  signilicancy  of  the  seals  and  vials,"  as  he 
"coald  have  been,"  "  had  it  never  entered  into  his  thoughts 
to  scan  "  them  ? 

Had  he  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the 
prophecy,  he  would  have  perceived  that  symbols  are  the 
media  of  its  predictions,  not  the  words  by  which  they  are 
described ;  that  they  have  a  nature  of  their  own,  and  are  to 
be  construed  by  peculiar  laws ;  and  that  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  them  is,  that  the  symbol  is  neither  of  the  same 
^wcies  as  that  which  it  represents,  nor  of  one  that  is  wholly 
dlnirailar,  but  of  a  resembling  class,  and  that  this  horseman, 
socordingly,  cannot  represent  the  Son  of  God,  nor  a  warrior 
like  himself,  but  must  symbolize  official  persons  of  some  other 
sphere,  and  ministers  of  the  gospel,  therefore,  who  are  the  only 
order  that  bear  such  an  analogy  to  a  military  conqueror ;  for 
tbey  are  to  the  church  what  successful  warriors  are  to  the 
State.  They  add  those  to  the  church  whom  they  win  to  Christ, 
and  receive  a  crown  for  their  victories.  The  horse  is  a  mere 
aaxiliary  of  the  rider  in  the  exercise  of  his  office,  and  was 
oocesBary  in  order  to  exhibit  him  in  that  relation.  How  could 
it  have  been  seen  that  he  was  a  victorious  commander  had  he 
Dot  been  mounted  ?  Though  even  contending  successfully 
with  an  antagonist,  how,  if  exhibited  on  foot,  could  it  have 
been  apparent  that  he  was  a  commander;  and  not  a  mere 
a(4dier,  or  gladiator?  The  color  of  the  horse  was  a  mere 
token  that  the  rider  was  a  victorious  warrior ;  as  it  was  the 
law  of  a  triumphal  procession  that  the  conqueror  should  ride 
a  white  steed.  This  construction  is  conformable  to  the  laws 
ef  aymbolization,  assigns  an  important  sense  to  the  represen- 
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tatives,  is  free  from  objectioD,  and  was  rerified  by  tke  rapid 
enlargement  of  the  church  in  the  secMid  and  third  ceBturietb 
His  view  of  the  second  seal  is  open  to  equal  objection.    He 
says; — 

^  The  Bame  symbol  must  have  the  same  signiiicanGy.  If  ooe  hont 
represent  the  Christian  religion,  miotker  horse  must,  in  like  manaer,  if 
there  be  perfeet  harmony  in  the  vision,  represent  another  religioB.  And 
each  religion  must  have  its  author  or  its  head,  as  each  horB#  bad  ils 
rider.     An  express  similarity  in  these  respects  is  required,  where  ibs 

symbol  is  designated  as  another Mahometanism  is  another  rdh 

gion,  having  no  afiSnity  with  the  Christian,  and  it  accounts  all  Chm- 
tians  unbelievers.  It  is  not  pure,  but  bloody — not  white,  but  red."— 
Pp.  184-186. 

This,  like  his  construction  of  the  horse  in  the  former  sed^ 
is  in  every  relation  wrong.  The  religion  of  Mahomet  did  not 
stand  in  the  same  relation  to  him  as  his  steed,  nor  fill  the  same 
office  to  his  conquering  disciples  as  the  horses  which  they  rode* 
Their  hcurses  were  important  instruments  or  auxiliaries  in  their 
conquests  ;  their  religion  was  not.  It  was  by  the  sword  and 
by  conquest  that  they  propagated  their  religion,  not  by  propa- 
gating their  religion  that  they  slaughtered  and  conquered. 
Of  this  Dr.  Keith  is  fully  aware.  He  says,  ^  without  the 
sword,  Mahomet  could  effect  nothing.  Before  he  claimed  the 
divine  right  of  using  it,  or  inculcated ^gAzia^  for  the  faith,  • . 

he  fled  from  Mecca,  a  helpless  fugitive And  from  that 

time  the  sword  was  the  weapon  of  his  warfare,  by  which  his 
importance  was  to  stand  or  fall.  His  doctrine  then  was  that 
God  .  .  .  had  sent  him  .  .  to  force"  men  "  by  the  power  of  tke 
sword  to  do  his  will ;  and,  accordingly,  he  forbade  his  dis- 
ciples to  enter  into  any  further  disputes  about  his  religion,  but 
instead  of  that  he  commanded  them  to  fight  for  it,  and  destroy 
all  who  should  contradict  his  law." — P.  187. 

And  he  quotes  several  passages  from  Gibbon  to  show  that 
it  "  became  the  universal  doctrine  of  the  Mahometans  that 
their  religion  is  to  be  propagated  by  the  sword,  and  that  all 
men  were  bound  to  fight  for  it."  It  is  wholly  impossible^ 
therefore,  that  the  horse  can  be  the  symbol  of  Mahometanism. 
If  it  were,  then  the  aim  and  eflect  of  the  agency  of  the  horse* 
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in  the  vision,  would  have  been  to  force  those  whom  he 
assailed  to  receive  and  exercise  his  horse,  as  it  was  the  object 
of  Mahomet  and  his  disciples,  in  their  wars,  to  compel  those 
whom  they  conquered  to  receive  and  exercise  their  religion. 
Does  Dr.  Keith  see  any  indication  in  the  symbol ization  that 
Ibose  from  whom  the  horsemen  took  peace,  and  whom  they 
excited  to  slaughter  one  another,  were  compelled  to  take  and 
«ae  his  horse;  as  those  who  fell  under  the  power  of  the 
Saracens  were  forced  to  adopt  and  practise  their  religion  ? 

He  deserts,  moreover,  in  that  construction,  the  principle  on 
urtiich  he  frames  his  interpretation  of  the  other  parts  of  the 
symbol.  If  the  horse  denotes  a  mere  combination  of  religious 
doctrines  and  rites,  why  should  not  the  rider  also  be  taken  as 
the  representative  of  a  mere  series  of  propositions,  or  system 
of  rites  and  dogmas  ?  Why  should  it  be  assumed  that  he 
sym^boUzes  an  agent  or  agents  of  the  same  nature  and  pro- 
fession as  himself?  What  reason  can  Dr.  Keith  allege  for 
tUs  construction  that  will  not  convict  him  of  inaccuracy  in 
that  ?  But  the  one  is  as  mistaken  as  the  other.  The  horse^ 
■lan  must,  by  the  laws  of  symbolization,  stand  for  agents  of  a 
different  profession,  and  exerting  a  different  but  analogous 
agency ;  and  that  which  the  horse  symbolizes  must  be  a  spe- 
cies of  instrument  or  auxiliary,  that  is  to  those  represented 
agents  in  their  sphere,  what  the  horse  is  to  the  warrior  in  his. 
The  exhibition  of  the  warrior  on  a  horse  was  requisite  to 
show  that  he  was  a  commander,  and  present  him  in  action 
and  the  pursuit  of  his  object  instead  of  rest ;  and  it  accom- 
plishes its  office  as  a  symbol  by  indicating,  that  the  agents 
whom  the  rider  represents  are  to  be  in  the  conditions  also, 
and  to  enjoy  the  auxiliaries  that  are  appropriate  and  necessary 
to  the  official  agencies  which  they  are  to  exert. 

On  the  supposition,  however,  that  the  horse  is  the  symbol 
of  a  religion,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  that  religion 
is  Mahometanism,  and  its  propagators  Saracens.  Why,  then, 
does  Dr.  Keith  assume  that  the  horseman  is  the  symbol  of 
Mahomet  and  his  successors  ?  Not  on  the  ground  of  the 
symbol  itself,  but  of  a  wholly  different  prophecy.  He  first 
annunes  that  the  horse  is  the  representative  of  a  religion ; 
next,  that  the  rider  is  the  symbol  of  a  warrior  like  himself; 
hb  sword,  the  symbol  of  a  literal  sword ;  and  his  taking  peace 
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from  the  earth  and  causing  them  to  kill  one  another,  repre- 
sentative of  acts  of  that  kind.    Having  thus  reached  the  con* 
elusion  that  the  agents  foreshown  are  warriors,  and  war  and 
slaughter  the  agencies  they  are  to  exert,  he  then  founds  his 
assumption  that  they  are  symbols  of  the  Saracens  and  their 
wars,  on  a  passage  in  Daniel  viii.  9-12,  23-25,  which  he 
regards  as  a  prediction  of  that  people.     But  this  is  in  every 
respect  inadmissible.    The  construction  of  the  symbols  should 
be  founded  wholly  on  themselves.     If  they  present  nothing 
indicating  that  those  whom  they  represent  are  Mahometans 
rather  than  any  other  class  of  warriors,  there  can  be  no  josl 
ground  for  assuming  that  they  denote  Mahometans  rather 
than  others.      If  the   horseman  and  his  agency   foreshow 
nothing  but  warriors  armed  with  swords,  taking  peace  from 
the  earth  and  exciting  mutual   slaughters,  why   may  not 
Roman  emperors,  or  aspirants  to  the  throne  of  the  Ronmo 
empire,  be  taken  as  the  persons  symbolized,  and  their  contests 
and  slaughters  as  the  acts  that  are  foreshown  ?    Dr.  Keiths 
moreover,  in  treating  the  warrior  horseman  as  a  symbol  ef 
warriors  like  himself,  proceeds  on  a  view  of  the  principle  of 
symbdization  the  reverse  of  that  on  which  he  construes  tlie 
passage  in  Daniel.     The  symbol  of  Daniel  which  he  regards 
as  standing  for  Mahomet  and  his  successors  is  a  horn,  and  is 
interpreted  by  the  angel  as  representing  a  king.     As  the  sym- 
bol, then,  in  that  instance,  is  of  a  different  species  from  that 
which  it  represents,  why  is  not  the  horseman,  also,  to  be 
taken  as  denoting  agents  of  an  order  that  differs  from  himself? 
Why  does  not  Dr.  K.  receive  the  interpretation  given  by  the 
angel  of  that  and  many  other  symbols,  all  of  which  exhibit 
that  which  is  foreshown  as  of  a  different  nature  from  that  by 
which  it  is  represented,  as  presenting  a  great  law  of  symbols, 
and  make  it  the  rule  of  his  constructions  ?    To  be  consistent, 
then,  with  himself,  and  conform  his  explications  to  the  inspired 
examples  with  which  he  is  furnished,  he  must  abandon  his 
reference  of  the  symbol  of  the  seal  to  Mahomet,  or  other  ]ite>* 
ral  warriors,  and  find  as  their  counterpart  a  class  of  agents 
of  a  different  sphere. 

But  Dr.  Keith  is  in  as  great  an  error  in  interpreting  the 
horn  of  Daniel  as  the  symbol  of  Mahomet,  as  in  regarding  the 
horseman  as  the  representative  of  that  slaughterer.  The  actions 
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aicribed  to  that  horn  are,  that  "  he  magnified  himself  even  to 
the  prince  of  the  host,  and  by  him  the  daily  sacrifice  was 
taken  away,  and  the  place  of  his  sanctuary  was  cast  down ; 
and  a  host  was  given  him  against  the  daily  sacrifice  because 
of  transgression ;"  and  in  the  explanation  that  is  given  by  the 
angel  it  is  stated  that  the  period  at  which  the  king  whom  it 
denoted  was  to  stand  up,  was  to  be  "in  the  latter  time"  of  the 
fear  dynasties  that  succeeded  Alexander  and  his  sons,  when 
"the  transgressions  were  come  to  the  full,"  and  that  he  should 
"destroy  the  mighty  and  the  holy  people,"  and  *' stand  up 
against  the  Prince  of  princes."  But  the  sanctuary  was  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem;  the  daily  sacrifice,  the  sacrifice  that 
was  daily  offered  there ;  the  mighty  and  the  holy  people  the 
Jews ;  and  the  Prince  of  princes,  the  King  of  kings,  and  Lord 
of  lords,  the  Almighty  Redeemer.  That  horn,  therefore,  was 
not  the  symbol  of  the  leaders  of  the  Mahometans,  but  of  the 
Romans.  They  were  Roman  princes  and  commanders  who 
destroyed  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  put  an  end  to  the 
o&ring  of  the  daily  sacrifice.  It  was  they  who  opposed 
the  Redeemer,  and  put  him  to  death  as  a  usurper ;  and  it 
was  they  who  destroyed  the  Jewish  people.  The  Saracens 
emrted  no  such  acts.  There  was  no  temple  at  Jerusalem  to 
be  east  down,  at  the  time  of  their  rise  and  reign.  There  was 
BO  daily  sacrifice  to  be  taken  away,  and  no  mighty  Jewish 
people  to  be  destroyed.  They  were  no  longer  organized  as  a 
natian,  and  it  was  not  on  them  that  the  Saracens  made 
war. 

Instead  of  this  construction  that  is  thus  in  every  particular 
erroneous,  had  be  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  laws  of 
Ike  prophecy,  he  would  have  .seen  that  the  fact  that  the  sym- 
boiio  agent  is  a  warrior  who  excites  civil  contests  and  blood* 
shed,  shows  that  those  whom  he  represents  are  not  warriors, 
bat  official  persons  of  another  class  that  engage  men  in  con- 
flicts of  a  different  kind,  and  excite  them  to  inflict  on  one 
another  a  different  species  of  death ;  and  would  have  found 
such  agitating  and  destructive  agents  in  the  aspiring  and 
apostate  ministers  of  the  Christian  church  at  the  close  of  the 
second  century,  and  through  a  long  series  of  ages  that  fol- 
lowed. 

The  same  false  views  of  the  relation  in  which  symbols  are 
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used,  and  the  same  inconsistencies,  mark  his  explication  of 
the  third  seal. 

^  The  repetition  of  the  same  symbol  manifestly  requires  a  oorre^KXid- 
ing  similarity  in  the  nature  of  the  object  represented.  From  any  inooii- 
gruity  or  discordance  in  this  respect,  whatever  might  be  the  interpretatioOy 
conviction  of  its  truth  would  cease  to  be  reasonable.  If  the  first  symbol, 
that  of  the  white  horse,  denotes  the  Christian  religion,  of  which  Chriit 
is  the  head ;  and  if  the  second,  which  was  red,  denoted,  as  was  expressed, 
another  religion,  or  the  Mahometans,  it  follows  as  a  most  neoeasaij 
consequence,  that  the  third,  or  the  black  horse,  must  also  and  ai 
expressively  denote  some  form  of  religion,  or  have  a  direct  referaice  to 
the  prevalence  of  some  system  of  faith  or  of  religious  opinions.** 

**  The  Papacy  has  here  its  first  place  in  the  book  of  the  ReTdatioa 
of  the  things  that  were  to  be.  It  was  a  system  of  spiritual  Uadaes 
and  bondage."— Pp.  191 — 193. 

As  his  treatment  of  the  horse  of  the  preceding  seal  as  a 
symbol  of  religion  was  wholly  erroneous,  it  is  equally  so  here; 
and  his  reference  of  the  prediction  to  the  papacy,  or  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  is  accordingly  wholly  mistaken. 

But  he  deserts  again,  in  this  construction,  the  principle  on 
which  he  interpreted  the  chief  agent  of  the  second  seal,  by 
treating  this  horseman  as  the  symbol  of  a  different  order  of 
persons  firom  himself.  He  was  himself  a  Roman  magistrate; 
the  agency  which  he  exerted  had  a  reference  to  the  prices  of 
grain,  and  the  culture  of  the  fig  tree  and  vine ;  and  his  badge 
was  a  balance.  He  was,  therefore,  doubtless  a  Roman  em- 
peror imposing  and  exacting  taxes.  But  the  popes  are  not 
in  their  ecclesiastical  relation  such  magistrates.  A  balance 
is  not  their  ecclesiastical  badge.  If,  then.  Dr.  Keith  was 
justified  in  treating  the  rider  of  the  preceding  seal  as  symbcri- 
izing  agents  of  his  own  order,  why  is  he  not  required  also  to 
regard  this  as  representing  a  Roman  emperor  like  himself  in 
the  imposition  and  exaction  of  tax^s  ?  And  if  the  sword  of 
that  warrior  was  the  representative  of  a  sword,  and  his  excit- 
ing civil  wars  and  bloodshed  symbols  of  similar  acts  by  thoee 
whom  he  denotes,  why  is  not  the  balance  of  this  rider  the 
symbol  also  of  a  balance,  and  his  acts  in  respect  to  grain,  oil, 
and  wine  representative  of  acts  of  the  same  kind,  which  they 
were  to  exert  in  respect  to  those  articles  ?    And  why  are  not 
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wheat  and  barley,  also,  and  oil  and  wine,  held  to  be  symbols 
of  themselves,  instead,  as  he  construes  them,  of  the  word  of 
God? 

Though  thus  inconsistent,  however,  with  himself,  and 
unaware  of  the  law  which  should  have  guided  him  to  such  a 
construction,  he  is  right  in  treating  those  symbols  as  standing 
for  orders  that  differ  from  themselves  ;  and  in  regarding  the 
grain,  oil,  and  wine,  by  which  the  body  is  sustained  in  life,  as 
denoting  the  word  of  God  and  other  means  of  religious  know- 
ledge and  sanctification,  which  are  to  the  mind  as  the  means 
of  understanding  faith,  love,  and  hope,  what  food  is  to  the 
body ;  and  had  he  considered  the  import  of  the  symbolization 
as  thus  construed,  he  would  have  seen  that  the  agency  which 
it  foreshows,  was  exerted  by  a  far  larger  class  of  persons 
than  the  bishops  of  Rome.  The  horseman  is  an  emperor, 
who  assumes  an  absolute  authority  over  the  means  of  cor- 
poreal subsistence,  determines  the  rates  at  which  they  shall 
be  surrendered  to  him,  and  transferred  from  one  owner  to 
another ;  and  exercises  his  power  in  such  a  manner  as  to  pro- 
dace  a  scarcity,  and  even  tempt  persons  to  mutilate  their 
Tines  and  fig  trees,  in  order,  by  rendering  them^  unproductive 
at  the  period  of  assessment,  which  occurred  once  in  fifteen 
years,  to  escape  taxation.  As  the  horseman  thus  denotes 
<Mfl&cial  persons  of  a  different  order  from  himself,  and  persons 
who  exert  an  agency  towards  men  in  their  moral  and  religious 
relations,  analogous  to  that  which  he  exerts  towards  them  as 
corporeal  beings, — those  whom  he  symbolizes  must  be  eccle- 
siastics, who  usurp  authority  over  the  word  of  God  and  other 
means  of  instruction  and  sanctification,  and  use  their  power 
to  deprive  their  people  of  the  aids  and  supports  of  penitence, 
fittth,  love,  peace,  and  joy,  which  it  is  the  proper  business  of 
their  oflice  to  yield.  He  must  be  considered,  therefore,  as 
representing  all  those  usurping  ministers  of  the  church  who 
have  assumed  such  an  authority  over  the  means  and  business 
of  religious  instruction,  withheld  the  word  of  God  and  the 
truths  which  it  teaches  from  their  people,  prohibited  others 
firom  communicating  it  to  them,  and  reduced  them  thereby  to 
a  condition  analogous  to  that  of  a  population  who  are  sub- 
jected to  famine  by  excessive  exactions,  and  unjust  laws 
respecting  the  purchase  and  sale  of  food. 
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The  great  body  of  the  ministers  of  the  church,  therefiMne, 
especially  of  the  higher  orders,  from  the  second  to  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  many  to  the  present  time,  are,  as  well  as 
the  popes  of  Rome,  to  be  regarded  as  represented  by  him. 

In  his  explication  of  the  fourth  seal  he  quits  the  ground  on 
which  he  frames  his  construction  of  this,  and  shows  by  the 
incongruities  into  which  he  falls,  that  he  is  unaware  what  the 
relations  are  which  symbols  sustain  to  that  which  they  repre- 
sent. He  interprets  the  fourth  horse  of  infidelity.  The 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  he  says, 


^  Has  recently  been  superseded  by  diflferent  principles  in  the 
of  men ;  and  the  spiritual  state  of  man  puts  on  a  new  aspect,  that  is  the 
paleness  of  death.  From  superstition  the  descent  was  easy  to  infidelitjrt 
and  the  blackness  of  darkness  was  changed  into  tlie  lividness  of  death. 
And  if  Christianity,  Mahometanism,  and  Popery  have  heretofore  beea 
seen  holding  their  divided,  however  different,  sway  over  the  minds  of 
men,  not  less  marked  than  these,  we  may  now  come  and  see  infideli^. 
John  saw  but  the  figure ;  we  are  witnesses  of  the  hcL  Modem  scep- 
tical philosophy,  wisely  so  called,  occupies  the  last  space  in  the  view  of 
the  hostile  forms  by  which  Christianity  has  been  assaulted.** — ^Pp.  204, 
205. 

Were  infidelity,  however,  a  religion,  it  could  not  be  sym- 
bolized by  the  horse.  What  conceivable  analogy  is  there 
between  a  horse,  though  livid,  and  a  combination  of  proposi- 
tions denying  the  truth  of  Christianity  ?  Does  the  animal 
present  any  more  resemblance  to  the  disbelief  and  denial  of 
God's  being  and  the  truth  of  his  word,  than  to  the  disbelief 
and  denial  of  any  other  reality  or  truth  ?  But  infidelity  is 
not  a  religion,  but  a  rejection  and  denial  of  Christianity. 
This  he  himself  afiirms.  "  Religion,  the  life  of  the  soul,  was 
extinct,  and  nothing  but  a  death-like  form  could  designate  its 
state.  Men  had  no  hope  in  heaven,  no  faith  in  God,  no 
thought  of  retribution."  If  then,  as  he  avers  on  a  preceding 
page,  each  horse  of  the  seals  must  denote  a  religion,  it  cannot, 
in  this  instance,  be  the  symbol  of  that  mere  negation  of  the 
Christian  system.  It  is  inconsistent  also  with  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  representative  prediction.  If  the  horse  be 
taken  as  an  agent,  it  must,  in  order  to  analogy,  be  the  symbol  of 
an  agent.    There  is  no  correspondence  between  such  a  living 
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baiDg  and  a  mere  system  of  propositions,  or  such  a  system 
conjoined  with  a  belief  or  disbelief  of  it.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  horse  be  taken  as  a  mere  auxiliary  of  the  rider, 
then  that  which  it  represents  must  stand  in  such  a  relation 
an  instrument  to  the  agents  whom  the  horseman  symbolizes, 
this  steed  bears  to  its  rider.  But  infidelity  was  not  to  the 
{Ailosophers  who  entertained  and  propagated  it,  what  the 
liorse  was  to  his  rider.  Their  infidelity  was  predicable  of 
tbem.  They  entertained  it.  They  were  its  authors  and  pro- 
pagators. The  horse  was  not  predicable  of  his  rider.  He 
did  not  elaborate  and  give  existence  to  it.  Infidelity  was  not 
their  auxiliary.  It  was  their  aim  to  communicate  and  give 
difiiision  to  it.  In  order  to  such  a  correspondence,  therefore, 
as  Dr.  K.'s  construction  requires,  it  should  have  been  the 
rider's  aim  to  communicate  and  give  diffusion  to  his  horse,  so 
that  it  should  be  the  possession  and  auxiliary  of  others,  as  it 
was  his !  Does  Dr.  K.  see  any  indication  in  the  agency  that 
is  ascribed  to  him,  that  that  was  his  object  ? 

In  his  explication  of  the  action  of  the  horseman  he  assumes 
that  he  symbolizes  warriors,  and  that  his  sword,  and  other 
means  of  destruction,  and  the  death  he  inflicts,  are  represen- 
tatives severally  of  themselves,  instead  of  instruments  and 
inffictions  of  a  difierent  species.  But  if  that  is  justifiable,  why 
does  he  not  make  the  horse  also  the  symbol  of  horses ;  and 
why  did  he  not  treat  the  wheat  and  barley  also,  the  oil  and 
moB,  and  the  balance  of  the  third  seal,  as  standing  for  them- 
sehras?  What  could  more  clearly  show  than  these  continual 
▼ariations  of  the  principle  on  which  he  interprets  the  symbols, 
that  he  has  no  settled  view  of  the  relations  that  subsist  between 
them  and  that  which  they  represent?  He  refers  the  seal  to 
tile  close  of  the  last  and  beginning  of  the  present  century,  and 
sopposes  the  infidelity  which  it  foreshows  is  that  of  the  French 
umI  Germans ;  and  the  slaughters  it  denotes,  those  that  attended 
and  followed  the  French  revolution.  Instead  of  these  mis- 
taken constructions,  the  laws  of  symbolization  require  that  the 
boneman  should,  as  in  the  former  instances,  be  taken  as 
Standing  for  ecclesiastics ;  the  death  which  they  inflict  as  reli- 
gioosy  or  a  death  of  the  soul ;  and  the  means  by  which  they 
iocomplish  it,  of  natures  that  are  to  the  mind  what  the  sword, 
iHoinei  pestilence,  and  wild  beasts  are  to  the  body :  and  it 
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has  had  its  verificatioD  through  the  long  period  of  fifteen  cen- 
turies in  the  usurpations,  false  teachings,  suppression  of  the 
truth,  and  persecutions  by  which  the  ministers  of  the  church 
have  struck  their  people  with  a  spiritual  death. 

He  regards  the  fifth  seal  as  "  retrospective."    He  says : — 

^  It  marks  the  trials  and  sufferings  of  the  servants  of  Jesus  daring  tlie 
long  continued  operation  of  the  mystery  of  iniquity."  ^  From  the  earliMt 
to  the  latest  period^  the  conflict  through  whidi  Christians  have  to  pMi 
in  fighting  the  good  fight  of  fiiith,  and  being  fiutfafol  unto  dealliy  is  set 
forth  to  view,  as  well  as  the  sure  triumph  of  the  fiiith  in  which  tiwf 
lived,  and  for  which  the  martyrs  died." — Pp.  214,  215* 

This,  however,  is  undoubtedly  mistaken.  The  acts  of  the 
souls,  instead  of  being  representative  of  their  lives  here,  were 
consequential  on  their  martyrdom,  and  simply  expressed  their 
desire  to  know  how  long  God  was  to  delay  avenging  their 
blood  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth ;  while  the  gift  to  them 
of  white  robes  indicates  their  justification ;  and  the  announce- 
ment that  they  were  to  rest  for  a  little  season,  till  the  number 
of  their  fellow  servants,  also,  who  were  to  be  killed,  should  be 
completed,  shows  that  the  period  of  the  last  slaughter  of  the 
witnesses,  and  the  destruction  of  their  persecutors  was  soon 
to  arrive.  Instead,  therefore,  of  symbolizing  acts  and  events 
on  earth,  they  represent  transactions  in  heaven  ;  and  in  place 
of  exhibiting  the  conflict  through  which  Christians  are  called 
to  pass  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest  age,  their  period  is  bat 
a  short  time  before  the  advent  of  the  Redeemer.  Their  epoch 
was  probably  during  the  progress,  or  at  the  close  of  the  perse- 
cutions of  the  Reformation. 

Dr.  Keith  takes  but  a  slight  notice  of  the  sixth  seal,  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  not  yet  fulfilled,  and  that  it  cannot  be  known 
what  the  events  are  which  it  foreshows  until  it  is  accomplished. 
But  how,  unless  the  symbols  themselves  are  understood,  can 
it  be  known  what  the  events  are  that  are  their  accomplish- 
ment ?  If  no  knowledge  is  possessed  of  the  import  of  the 
signs,  or  the  principles  on  which  they  are  to  be  interpreted, 
how  can  it  be  ascertained  that  one  set  of  agents  and  acts  are 
those  which  they  foreshow,  rather  than  another?  If  the 
assumption  on  which  Dr.  Keith  proceeds  in  most  of  his  eon* 
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■tmctioD!!  is  legitimate,  that  the  symbol  and  that  which  it 
deootes  are  of  the  same  species,  then  it  may  as  well  be  known 
boFore  as  aAer  their  occurrence,  that  the  earthquake  of  the 
nith  seal  symbolizes  a  literal  earthquake  ;  the  change  of  the 
■on  to  black,  and  the  moon  to  bloodiness,  such  a  change  of 
those  bodies ;  the  fall  of  the  stars,  the  descent  of  those  orbs  to 
the  earth  ;  and  the  departure  of  the  heavens,  their  literal  dis- 
appearance. And,  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  uncertain  whether 
^y  areemployed  in  that  relation,  or  on  the  principle  of  analc^ 
to  denote  resembling  agents  and  events  in  the  civil  world, 
then  it  must  be  equally  uncertain  what  their  import  is  after 
the  agents  and  events  which  they  represent  hare  come  into 
eziatence. 

He  concurs  with  the  great  body  of  modem  commentators 
in  regarding  the  symbols  of  the  first  four  trumpets  as  denoting 
the  devastation  and  overthrow  of  the  western  Roman  empire 
by  the  Goths,  and  other  northern  tribes,  in  the  fifth  century. 
He  enters,  however,  into  no  analysis  of  the  symbols,  or  evolu- 
tion of  the  analogy  that  subsists  between  them  and  the  events 
which  he  alleges  as  their  accomplishment.  The  whole  ground 
on  which  he  rests  his  constructions  seems  to  be  that  much  the 
nine  terms  that  are  used  by  the  prophet  in  his  description  of 
the  symbols  and  their  effects,  are  employed  also  by  Gibbon,  in 
his  delineations  of  the  ravage  of  the  empire,  and  slaughter  of 
the  inhabitants  by  the  Goths.  But  can  any  assumption  be 
more  absurd,  or  expose  to  greater  errors  ?  If  the  expressions, 
"a  Ainous  tempest  was  excited  among  the  nations  of  Ger- 
muy,"  "  the  dark  cloud  which  was  collected  along  the  coasts 
of  the  Baltic,  hurst  in  thunder  upon  the  banks  of  the  Danube, 
tke  conruming  flames  of  war  spread  from  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine  over  the  greatest  part  of  Gaul,"  and  others  of  the  kind, 
prove  that  the  events  which  the  historian  employs  them  to 
describe,  are  those  which  are  represented  by  the  symbol; 
does  not  the  use  of  similar  terms  and  expressions  in  the 
description  of  other  invasions  and  wars  show,  with  equal  con- 
ohuiveness,  that  they  also  are  the  acts  and  catastrophes  which 
the  s3mibolic  tempest  foreshows  ?  On  the  ground  on  which 
Or.  K.  here  proceeds,  there  is  no  more  proof  that  the  events 
which  he  allies  are  those  which  are  denoted  by  the  symbol 
of  the  first  trumpet,  than  they  are  which  he  regards  as  the 
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accomplishment  of  the  second.    But  no  fancy  could  be  moie 
groundless  and  preposterous  than  that  the  use  of  certain  terms 
in  the  description  of  events  is  an  indication  that  they  are  the 
events  denoted  by  a  symbol  in  which  the  same  or  synonymous 
terms  are  employed.    It  is  to  make  the  phraseology  of  histo- 
rians, instead  of  the  events  which  they  relate,  the  media  of  the 
proof  that  predictions  are  accomplished.     If  no  historian  hap- 
pens to  use  such  terms  by  a  metaphor,  then  an  event,  though 
it  is  precisely  such  as  the  symbol  represents,  is  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  that  which  it  denotes.     If  half  only  of  the  writers 
who  narrate  it,  use  such  terms,  and  half  employ  other  language, 
they  must  be  considered  as  neutralizing  each  other,  and  the 
interpreter  left  without  any  evidence  that  it  is  that  which  the 
prediction  foreshows.     Yet  it  is  on  this  absurd  ground,  that 
would  confute  every  allegation  he  has  made  of  events  as 
accomplishing  the    prophecy,  that   he  generally    proceeds. 
Whether  he  treats  a  symbol  and  that  which  it  denotes  as  o( 
the  same  species  or  not,  he  seems  to  suppose  that  the  language 
employed  by  the  prophet  in  describing  the  symbol  and  the 
historian  in  narrating  the  event  in  which  it  was  fulfilled,  must, 
of  necessity,  be  essentially  the  same ;  and,  accordingly,  when 
he  turns  over  the  pages  of  Gibbon,  Scott,  or  other  writers,  to 
find  the  counterpart  of  a  symbol,  his  search  is  for  words  and 
expressions  that  resemble  those  of  the  prediction.     If  the 
terms  hail,  fire,  and  others  are  employed  by  the  prophet  that 
imply  that  the  symbol  was  a  tempest,  he  looks  for  the  words 
storm,  tempest,  thunder,  fire,  and  others  that  are  employed  in 
the  description  of  some  great  calamity.    If  the  words  sword, 
famine,  pestilence,  death,  are  used,  passages  in  which  they  are 
conspicuous  are  selected  as  presenting  the  events  in  which 
the  symbol  has  its  verification ! 

It  is  on  this  theory  that  he  alleges  the  conquering  ami 
devastating  wars  of  the  Vandals,  on  the  coasts  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, as  the  events  symbolized,  under  the  second 
trumpet,  by  the  dejection  of  a  burning  mountain  into  the 
jea,  and  destruction  of  ships.  He  assumes  that  the  sea  was 
the  scene  of  the  catastrophe,  and  the  destruction  of  ships  one 
of  the  calamities  which  it  occasioned ;  and  quotes  passages^ 
accordingly,  in  which,  fleets,  vessels,  and  the  sea  are  men- 
tioned,  and  naval  battles  are  narrated. 
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**  Heraclion,  count  of  Africa,  was  tempted  to  assumo  the  title  of 
emperor.  The  ports  of  Africa  were  immediately  filled  with  tJie  naval 
forces,  at  the  head  of  which  he  prepared  to  invade  Italy ;  and  his  fleety 
when  he  cast  anchor  at  the  mouth  of  the  "Hher,  surpassed  the  fleets  of 
Xerxes  and  Alexander,  if  all  the  vessels  . . .  did  amount  to  the  incre- 
dible number  of  three  thousand  two  hundred. 

**  The  consciousness  of  guilt . .  prompted  the  guards  of  the  Pyrenees  to 
desert  their  station ;  to  unite  the  arms  of  the  Suevi,  the  Vandals, 
and  the  Aland ;  and  to  swell  the  torrent  which  was  poured  with  irre- 
•klible  violence  from  the  frontiers  of  Gaul  to  the  Sea  of  Africa, 

*^  Genseric  cast  his  eyes  towards  the  Sea  ;  he  resolved  to  create  a 
new  naval  power ^  and  his  bold  enterprise  was  executed  with  steady  per- 
•eferance ; ...  his  new  subjects  were  skilled  in  the  art  of  navigation  and 
ahip-building ;  he  animated  his  daring  Vandals  to  embrace  a  mode  of 
warfiune  which  would  render  every  maritime  country  accessible  to  their 
arwu . . .  and  the  feet  that  issued  from  the  port  of  Carthage  again 
dshned  the  empire  of  the  Mediterranean. 

*The  imperial  navy  of  three  hundred  long  galleys,  with  an  adequate 
proportion  of  transports  and  smaller  vessels,  was  collected  in  the  harbor 
of  Garthagena  in  Spain. '  But  Genseric  . .  .'guided  by  secret  intelli- 
genoe,  surprised  the  unguarded  fleet . . .  many  of  the  ships  were  sunk^ 
or  iaken,  or  burnt,  and  the  preparations  of  three  years  were  destroyed  in 
a  single  day."— Pp.  236-239. 

It  is  on  the  ground  of  these  and  other  similar  expressions 
used  by  Gibbon,  that  Dr.  K.  regards  the  events  which  they 
are  employed  in  describing,  as  those  that  are  symbolized  by 
"  a  great  mountain  burning  with  fire,  cast  into  the  sea ;"  in 
consequence  of  Vhich  "  the  third  part  of  the  sea  became 
blood,  and  the  third  part  of  the  creatures  which  were  in  the 
sea  died,  and  the  third  part  of  the  ships  were  destroyed." 
But  if  the  use  of  the  sea  as  the  symbol  shows  that  the  sea 
was  to  be  the  scene  of  the  events  which  are  foreshown  by  it ; 
and  the  use  of  ships,  that  ships  were  to  be  subjects  of  the 
catastrophe ;  then  the  use  of  a  burning  mountain  proves 
with  equal  certainty,  that  a  volcanic  mountain  was  to  be  the 
instrument  by  which  the  sea  was  to  be  converted  to  blood, 
tnd  the  ships  borne  on  its  bosom,  or  anchored  in  its  harbors, 
destroyed ;  and  that  the  conversion  of  the  waters  into  blood 
and  destruction  of  the  fish,  were  also  to  have  a  literal  fulfil- 
ment,  and  Dr.  K.,  accordingly,  must  show  that  sucb  a 
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mountain  was  thrown  into  the  Mediterranean  at  the  period 
to  which  he  refers  the  fulfilment,  in  order  to  demonstrate 
that  it  was  verified  at  that  epoch.  The  fact  that  the  Vandals 
exerted  the  acts  which  he  ascribes  to  them  can  be  no  evidence , 
whatever  that  that  was  the  era  in  which  the  prophecy  was 
accomplished.  It  is  to  desert  and  overturn  his  own  principles 
to  assume  that  they,  instead  of  a  burning  mountain,  were  the 
agents  of  the  catastrophe. 

He  falls  into  the  same  error  in  his  interpretation  of  the 
symbol  of  the  third  trumpet,  in  assuming  that  the  rivers  and 
fountains  are  the  scene  of  the  events  foreshown,  but  that, 
instead  of  a  great  star  falling  from  heaven,  Attila  and  his 
armies  were  the  agents  of  the  calamity.  If  the  fountains  and 
rivers  are  to  be  taken  as  designating  the  scene,  why  is  not 
the  star  to  be  regarded  as  the  instrument  of  the  catastrophe 
and  the  conversion  of  the  water  by  it  to  wormwood,  as  the 
mode  in  which  it  wrought  its  eflfect  ?  Besides,  on  the  ground 
on  which  he  proceeds,  what  adequate  reason  is  there  fiir  the 
assumption  that  the  wars  of  Attila  rather  than  others  are 
those  foreshown  by  the  symbol  ?  The  borders  <^  the  great 
rivers  of  Europe  have  been  the  theatre  of  hundreds  of  battles 
besides  those  of  that  conqueror. 

He  abandons  this  rule  of  construction  again  in  explaining 
the  symbols  of  the  fourth  trumpet,  and  construes  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stars,  which  were  smitten  with  darkness,  as  denot- 
ing objects  of  a  diflferent  order  from  themselves.  He  em 
still,  however,  in  treating  them  as  symbols,  sometimes  of  the 
throne  of  the  Roman  empire,  sometimes  of  the  imperial 
power,  and  sometimes  of  the  Roman  empire  itself;  instead  of 
its  supreme  rulers,  which  are  the  only  agents  in  the  state  that 
correspond  to  those  heavenly  bodies  in  the  physical  world. 

He  concurs  with  Mr.  Mede  and  the  great  body  cf  writen 
of  the  last  two  centuries,  in  referring  the  fifth  and  sixth 
trumpets  to  the  Saracens  and  Turks.  He  regards  the  rainbow 
angel,  that  set  his  right  foot  on  the  sea,  and  his  left  on  the 
land,  as  representing  the  reformation,  instead  of  the  reformers* 
as  the  laws  of  symbolization  require ;  and  interprets  the  seten 
thunders  that  uttered  their  voices  immediately  after  his  ory, 
as  indicating  wars ;  which  is  equally  incongmous.  Thejr 
were  not  mere  thunders,  but  intelligiUe  voices,  as  is  apparent 
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from  the  apostle^a  des^ing  to  write  them :  they  were  the 
response  doubtless  of  a  vast  multitude  to  the  cry  of  the  angel ; 
and  the  reason  why  they  were  not  written  probably  was  that 
they  symbolized  expressions  of  opinion  that  were  erroneous. 
They  have  no  adaptation,  therefore,  to  represent  wars. 
There  is  no  analogy  between  the  loud  shouts,  or  tumultuous 
exclamations  of  a  vast  crowd,  and  wars.  Thunders  do  not 
kill :  it  is  the  lightning  that  destroys,  not  the  vibration  of  the 
atmosphere  which  it  occasions.  His  attempt  to  reduce  the 
wars  that  followed  the  Reformation  through  near  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  to  seven  is  as  unsuccessful  and 
absord  as  his  construction  of  the  thunders.  Their  number 
was  act  only  several  times  greater,  but  many  of  them  had  no 
immediate  reference  to  the  doctrines  or  interests  of  religion, 
or  the  question  at  issue  between  the  IVotestants  and  Catholics. 

He  concurs  with  the  best  writers  in  regarding  the  witnesses 
as  symbols  of  the  churches  of  the  Waldenses  and  Albigenses, 
but  deems  their  death  and  resurrection  future ;  and,  though 
from  his  inacquaintanoe  with  the  laws  of  analogy,  unaware 
of  the  most  efficient  objections  to  the  views  Mr.  Elliott  enter- 
tail^  he  gives  in  his  strictures  a  better  confutation  of  his 
evrors  on  that,  than  on  any  other  part  of  the  prophecy. 

He  falls  into  several  important  errors  in  his  explication  of 
the  twelfdi  and  thirteenth  chapters  of  the  Apocalypse,  such 
as  exhibiting  the  woman  clothed  widi  the  sun,  as  denoting 
"  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  instead  of  the  true  worshippers  ; 
her  man-child  as  standing  for  **  the  children  of  the  kingdom," 
in  jiiaoe  of  a  line  of  civil  rulers  who  were  expected  to  repress 
theanemiesof  the  church ;  and  his  being  caught  up  unto  God 
and  to  his  throne,  as  denoting  the  assumption  of  the  children 
of  the  kingdom  to  heaven,  instead  of  a  usurpation  of  the 
rights  of  God  by  the  monarchs  whom  he  symbolized ;  the 
lappesentation  that  the  forty- two  months  during  which  power 
was  given  to  the  ten-horned  wild  beast,  are  to  be  reckoned 
from  the  foundation  of  Rome,  instead  of  the  establishment  of 
the  ten  kingdoms,  after  the  overthrow  of  the  western  Roman 
empire;  and  others;  but  to  notice  them  at  length  would 
nequire.a  larger  space  than  we  can  appropriate  to  the  discus- 
MB ;  and  we  proceed  to  his  explication  of  the  vials»  in  which 
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he  repeats  the  incongruities  and  inconsistencies  that  mark  his 
views  of  the  trumpets. 

He  refers  the  first  to  the  French  revolution,  and  r^ards 
the  insurrections,  conflicts,  and  slaughters  of  that  period,  as 
the  evils  foreshown  by  the  symbol.  But  that  is  inconsistent 
with  the  laws  of  analogy.  As  the  evils  caused  by  the  vial 
were  corporeal,  they  must,  by  the  laws  of  symbolization, 
denote  resembling  disorders  of  the  mind.  There  is  no  corres- 
pondence between  the  sufierings  occasioned  by  ulcers  on  the 
bodies  of  individuals,  that  spring  from  causes  within  them- 
selves, and  injuries,  wounds,  and  death  inflicted  on  them  by 
the  hands  of  others.  In  order  to  a  resemblance  the  cause 
must  in  each  instance  lie  within,  and  be  to  the  mind  in  that 
which  is  foreshown,  what  the  ulcer  which  is  its  symbol  is  to 
the  body.  The  vial  had  its  accomplishment,  accordingly,  not 
in  the  contests  and  slaughters  of  the  revolution,  but  in  the 
malign  principles,  passionate  excitements,  tormenting  inquiet- 
udes, and  sense  of  injury  and  misery,  which  filled  the  minds 
of  the  French  people  at  that  period,  and  led  to  the  revolutioii 
and  its  outrages. 

He  proceeds  in  his  interpretation  of  the  second  vial,  as  in 
his  view  of  the  second  trumpet,  on  the  assumption  that  the 
sea  on  which  the  vial  was  poured,  is  "  the  site"  also  of  the 
events  which  are  foreshown. 

**ADd  the  second  angel  poured  out  his  vial  upon  the  sea,  and  it 
became  as  the  blood  of  a  dead  man ;  and  every  living  soul  died  in  the 
sea.  In  a  more  enlarged  sense,  we  have  to  look  once  again,  as  in  the 
days  of  Genseric,  but  after  near  fourteen  hundred  years,  to  the  9eii,U> 
witness  the  similar  but  still  deadlier  effects  of  the  latter  vision. 

"'  No  prophecy  of  Scripture  is  of  any  private  interpretation ;  the  event 
finally  unfolds  it  At  the  end  it  will  speak  and  not  lie.  And  if  tiie 
time  be  indeed  past,  and  the  judgment  be  manifest,  the  proof  of  it  may 
be  obvious,  and  the  most  potent  of  all  authorities  may  be  appealed  to  id 

illustration We  need  but  to  open  an  almanac,  to  see  the  doie 

succession  and  connexion  between  the  first  and  second  vial,  copying  the 
words  in  their  exact  order." — Pp.  476, 477. 

He  accordingly  quotes  a  notice  of  several  naval  victories 
of  the  British  over  the  French,  Spanish,  and  Dutch.  Bat  i^ 
as  he  thus  assumes,  the  symbolic  sea  denotes  the  literal  ses» 
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the  efiects  wrought  in  it  must  also  represent  effects  wrought 
in  the  literal  sea;  and  his  reference  of  the  prediction  to  naval 
battles,  in  place  of  being  legitimate,  is  indisputably  mistaken. 
No  event  can  verify  the  prophecy  on  the  principle  on  which 
he  proceeds,  but  the  actual  conversion  of  the  sea  into  blood, 
and  the  death  of  all  the  animals  that  inhabit  it.  He  not  only 
enters  into  no  "  elaborate  investigation"  of  the  mode  in  which 
symbols  are  employed,  but  holds  that  their  import,  instead  of 
being  determined  from  themselves,  is  to  be  learned  solely  from 
the  events  which  they  foreshow ;  and  supposes  that  the  mark 
by  which  it  is  known  that  an  event  is  that  denoted  by  a  sym- 
bolic prediction  is,  that  the  historian  who  records  it  employs 
terms  of  the  same  import  as  those  which  are  used  by  the  pro- 
phet in  the  description  of  the  symbol ;  which  is  to  treat  the 
prophecy  as  conveyed  through  language,  instead  of  symbols, 
and  is  not  only  mistaken,  but  would  confute  every  construc- 
tioD  which  Dr.  K.  has  given  in  his  volume.  What  position 
cooki  be  more  unfortunate  for  an  interpreter  ? 

He  founds  his  exposition  of  the  third  vial  on  the  same  false 
▼iews. 

*•  The  reader  may,  perhaps,  have  already  seen  how  prophetic  terms 
may  derive  their  roost  intelligible  exposition  from  historical  facts.  And 
it  IB  not  now,  when  we  have  reached  the  period  of  manifest  judgments^ 
that  the  Word  of  God  anywise  needs  that  man  should  come  in  with 
his  terms  <f  explanation.  Bnt  comparing  things  spiritual  with  spiritual, 
the  meaiuBg  may  be  plain ;  and  looking  into  events  that  fill  their  place 
in  history,  and  that  staKled  the  world  with  tlieir  magnitude,  no  less  than 
the  foremost  of  naval  wars,  the  proof  may  be  as  clear.  The  sea  was 
ihs  scene  of  the  second  trumpet  as  well  as  of  the  second  vial.  And  in 
like  manner  the  third  trumpet  determines  the  site  of  the  third  vial.  .  . 
The  scene  of  the  third  trumpet  was  the  rivers  and  fountains  of  waters  ; 
the  fooncUuQS  that  rise,  and  the  rivers  that  flow  from  the  Alps  and 
Apennines,  and  which  render  northern  Italy  a  land  of  streams.  Hiere 
Attila  the  great  star  fell. 

**  The  locality  of  the  rivers  ax)d  fountains  of  waters  as  a  specific  region 
is  the  Roman  territory,  abridged  as  it  then  was,  and  in  reference  to  the 
4own£dl  of  imperial  Rome,  may  th^  he  held  as  determined.  And  with- 
out attaching  any  diversity  of  meaning,  or  adopting  any  other  signifi- 
etucf  to  Uie  same  words,  which  would  thus  throw  the  subject  loose  to 
tveiy  imagination  as  to  the  winds^  we  have  to  look  again  to  the  same 
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rivers  and  fountains  of  waterSy  but  to  the  wbole^  not  merely  to  a  pariT — 
Pp.  486,  488. 

He  thus  openly  discards  the  main  symboTs  as  the  media  of 
the  prediction,  and  treats  the  question  c^  interpretation  as  a 
mere  question  of  philology.  The  "  words  "  are  to  determine 
the  meaning, — ^not  the  nature  of  the  symbolic  objects  of 
which  they  are  the  denominatives.  And  the  prediction,  con- 
sequently, is  to  be  regarded  as  accomplished  by  events  that 
occur  in  a  scene  bearing  the  same  name  as  the  symbol^  and 
are  designated  by  the  terms  that  are  used  in  describing  that  by 
which  they  are  foreshown.  He,  accordingly,  assumes  diat 
the  rivers  and  fountains  of  northern  Italy  were  the  scene  of 
the  events  revealed  under  the  third  vial ;  and  that  these 
events  were  the  slaughters  of  the  French,  Austriansy  Rusnana; 
and  Italians,  in  their  battles  in  Piedmont  and  Lon>bardy, 
immediately  after  the  French  revolution.  But  this  is  wholly 
untenable,  even  on  the  assumption  on  which  he  proceeds. 
If  the  rivers  and  fountains  were  the  scene  in  which  the 
predicted  events  were  to  take  place,  as  the  sea  was  ''the 
site,''  according  to  his  construction,  of  the  events  syix^boliied 
under  the  second  trumpet  and  second  vial,  then  the  cata- 
strophe here  foreshown,  must  have  literally  taken  place  in  the 
fountains  and  rivers :  not  merely  on  their  banks  or  in  the 
territories  through  which  they  pass.  But  the  battles  and 
slaughters  of  the  French  and  their  antagonists  in  their  wars 
in  Italy,  from  1796  to  1800,  were  not  fought  in  the  fountains 
and  streams  of  Piedmont  and  Lombardy.  On  his  own  ground, 
then,  his  reference  of  the  symbol  is  wholly  mistaken.  He  can 
no  more  assume  that  slaughters  in  the  vicinity  of  "  the  Fo^ 
Tanaro,  and  a  thousand  other  streams  which  descend  from 
the  Alps,"  are  slaughters  in  those  streams  and  their  fountains, 
than  that  battles  near  the  shores  of  the  Mediten^nean  and 
Adriatic  are  battles  on  those  seas.  On  his  views  of  the  mode 
in  which  the  prophecy  is  fulfilled,  he  must  find  a  battle  that 
literally  took  place  in  the  streams  and  fountains  of  Italy,  and 
converted  their  waters  into  blood,  in  order  to  prove  that  it  is 
that  which  is  foreshown  in  the  prediction.  But,  on  the 
assumption  that  the  rivers  and  fountains  are  thus  "  the  site  ** 
of  the  catastrophe  that  is  foreshown,  he  contradicts  the  expli- 
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eation  given  by  the  interpreting  angel  of  the  waters,  as  well 
MS  subverts  his  own  construction.  The  angel  treats  the 
rivers  and  fountains  as  symbols, — ^not  of  themselves,  but  of 
men. 

*  And  I  heard  the  angel  of  the  waters  say,  Thou  art  righteous,  0 
Lord,  which  art,  and  wast,  and  shalt  be,  because  thou  hast  judged  thus. 
For  they  have  shed  the  blood  of  saints  and  prophets,  and  thou  hast 
given  them  blood  to  drink,  for  they  are  worthy.  And  I  heard  another 
oat  of  the  altar  say,  Even  so.  Lord  God  Almighty,  true  and  righteous 
aare  thy  judgments.^ 

It  18  thus  shown  by  the  passage  itself  that  the  subjects  of 
the  predicted  calamity  were  men,  not  fountains  and  streams. 
The  streams  and  fountains  were  used  as  symbols.  They  had 
not  shed  the  blood  of  martyrs  and  prophets,  and  could  not  be 
judged  for  that  crime.  Dr.  Keith,  however,  has  no  suspicion 
that  his  construction  is  open  to  any  such  objection.  Because 
there  are  numerous  fountains  and  rivers  in  Piedmont  and 
Lotnbardy,  he  regards  it  as  so  certain  that  they  are  **  the 
site  '*  of  the  predicted  events,  that  there  is  no  need  "  that  man 
should  come  in  with  his  terms  of  explanation."  But  were  his 
assumption  legitimate,  would  not  the  fact  that  the  fountains 
and  streams  of  Switzerland,  Germany,  Spain,  and  Portugal 
are  very  numerous,  form  an  equal  proof  that  they  also  were 
"  the  site  "  of  the  predicted  catastrophe  ? 

In  place  of  these  incongruities,  had  he  studied  the  prophecy 
instead  of  the  almanac  to  ascertain  what  it  reveals,  and  made 
himself  acquainted  with  its  laws,  he  would  have  seen  that  the 
sea  of  the  second  vial,  and  the  fountains  and  rivers  of  the 
third,  are  symbols  of  peoples  and  nations,  as  is  shown  by  the 
voices  of  the  angels,  which  treat  the  fountains  and  streams  as 
denoting  communities  that  had  shed  the  blood  of  saints  and 
prophets.  The  changes  wrought  in  the  waters  accordingly 
represent  resembling  changes  that  were  to  be  wrought  in 
those  nations.  They  were  to  be  besmeared  with  each  other's 
blood,  and  inflict  on  one  another  in  that  way  a  just  judgment, 
fiw  their  persecution  of  God's  true  worshippers.  The  waters 
were  no  more  to  be"  the  site  "  of  the  event  foreshown,  than  that 
event  was  to  be  their  literal  conversion  to  blood.    As  the 
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whole  sea  became  like  blood,  and  all  the  animals  living  in  it 
died,  it  denotes  a  nation  that  sheds  its  own  blood,  and 
slaughters  those  who  derive  their  support  from  it;  and 
undoubtedly,  therefore,  symbolizes  the  French  at  the  period 
of  the  revolution  when  they  stained  themselves  as  a  people 
with  each  other's  blood,  and  put  to  death  their  king,  queen, 
princes,  and  a  vast  crowd  of  inferior  officials.  As  fountains 
and  streams  are  smaller  and  separate  bodies  of  water,  they 
are  to  be  taken  as  standing  for  the  separate  tribes  and  nations 
of  Europe,  and  their  conversion  to  blood  as  denoting  thdr 
being  reddened  with  slaughter,  and  in  the  carnage,  therefore, 
doubtless,  with  which  they  were  wasted  by  the  French,  who 
invaded  their  territories  in  the  wars  that  followed  the  revola- 
tion. 

He  falls  into  similar  inconsistencies  and  incongruities  in 
an  interpretation  of  tlie  symbol  of  the  fourth  angel  who 
"  poured  out  his  vial  upon  the  sun,  and  power  was  given  unto 
it  to  scorch  men  with  fire.  He  here,  however,  quits  his 
theory,  that  symbols  and  that  which  they  denote  are  of  the 
same  species ;  and  treats  the  sun  as  standing  for  the  emperor 
of  France,  instead  of  itself,  and  its  scorching  heat  as  repre- 
senting the  fire  of  his  artillery,  in  place  of  its  own  rays. 

^  If  we  look  to  the  political  horizon,  afler  the  Italian  campaigns  of  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  a  sun  is  seen  arising,  which,  manifest  as  the 
sun  in  the  firmament,  soon  shone  with  unparalleled  brilliancy  orer 
Europe,  scorched  the  nations  in  its  course,  and  of  which  the  setting  or 
the  smiting  was  scarcely  less  marvellous  than  the  great  heat  of  it» 
scorching  blaze  .  .  . 

**  Divested  of  hypothesis — the  Scriptural  warrant  for  the  appropriatioQ 
of  the  emblem,  the  sun  to  Napoleon ;  the  power  that  was  given  him,  the 
scorching  of  men  with  great  heat,  or  the  grievous  eflfect  of  his  aseend- 
ency,  in  chastisement  of  the  nations,  over  the  kingdoms  of  Europe  .  .  . 
his  fall,  like  the  smiting  of  the  sun ;  ...  all  speak  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  show  that  this  judgment,  too,  has  been  made  manifest" — ^Pp.  533; 
534. 

And  he  proceeds  to  quote  history  and  the  almanac  to  prove 
that  Bonaparte  was  the  great  luminary  of  the  political  finna> 
ment  in  Europe,  at  that  period,  and  exerted  an  agency  on  the 
nations  that  answers  to  the  sun's  scorching  by  its  rays.    He 
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here,  however,  relapses  again  to  the  assumption,  that  the  event 
denoted  by  sorching,  is  indicated  by  the  employment  by  the 
historian  of  a  term  in  describing  it,  that  implies  the  use  of 
fire ;  and  he  finds  it  in  the  metaphorical  representation  that 
Bonaparte's  "  artillery  plunged  incessant  fire"  on  the  Austrians 
and  Russians  at  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  where  a  large  body 
of  them  were  driven  on  to  "  small  frozen  lakes,"  and  nearly 
twenty  thousand  almost  instantly  destroyed  by  a  storm  of 
riiot,  which  dashed  the  ice  to  fragments,  and  precipitated  them 
into  the  freezing  water  ; — an  extraordinary  mode,  certainly,  of 
acorching  men  with  fire. 

**  It  was  the  battle  of  the  emperors,  and  on  that  day  the  sun  of 
Bom^Mtrte  not  only  arose  with  brilliancy,  and  eclipsed  at  once  the  two 
great  rival  luminaries  of  continental  £urope,  but  men  were  scorched  with 
grmt  heat  before  it.  Power  was  given  unto  him  to  scorch  men  with 
wiMM,  He  poured  his  ever-firing  troops  between  the  ranks  of  the 
enemy,  and  the  artillery  plunged  incessant  fire  on  them,  till  the  spectacle 
of  nuQ  was  horrible,  even  in  the  sight  and  according  to  the  word  of  the 
great  destroyer.  Such  is  the  first  of  manifold  illustrations  of  the  povfer 
tint  was  given  to  the  emperor  Napoleon  to  scorch  men  with  fire.  Such 
the  effect  of  the  first  burning  rays  which  it  emitted." — P.  648. 


It  would  not  be  easy,  we  apprehend,  to  transcend  this  in 
absurdity.  If  the  use  of  the  word  fire,  in  the  description  of 
the  symbol,  proves  that  that  which  is  foreshown  is  also  to  be 
caoaed  by  fire,  does  not  the  use  of  the  word  sun,  in  that 
description,  equally  demonstrate  that  the  sun  is  to  be  the 
cause  of  the  evils  that  are  foreshown  ?  On  what  ground  can 
Dr.  K.  justify  his  explication  of  the  diflferent  parts  of  the  sym- 
Ixd  by  such  opposite  laws  ?  But  he  contradicts  analogy  as 
well  as  confutes  himself  in  this  construction.  There  is  no 
adaptation  in  the  emission  of  fiery  rays  from  the  sun,  and 
scorching  men  with  their  heat,  to  symbolize  the  destruction  of 
armies  by  artillery.  There  is  no  indication  in  the  eflfect 
wrought  by  the^  symbol,  that  men  died  under  the  infliction. 
Instead,  their  blaspheming  God,  that  had  power  over  the 
plague,  and  repenting  not  to  give  him  glory,  shows  that  they 
still  lived.  Its  eflfect  was  torture  merely,  not  death.  Dr.  K. 
finally  completes  the  error  and  absurdity  of  his  construction 
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by  representing  that  the  pouring  of  the  vial  on  the  sun  ^m- 
bolized  a  personal  infliction  on  Bonaparte,  by  which  his 
military  power  was  destroyed ! 

"  Power  was  given  to  Napoleon,  as  emperor,  to  scorch  men  with  fire, 
and  men  were  scorched  with  great  heat,  yet  the  vial  was  poured  upon 
the  sun  itself  till  it  could  neither  scorch  nor  hurt  any  more,  and  every 
ray  of  its  glory  was  extinguished  .  . 

**  The  fated  year  approached,  when  Fortune,  hitherto  unwearied  in 
her  partiality  towards  Napoleon,  turned,  first  upon  himself  personallj,  a 
douded  and  stormy  aspect, — or  in  other  words,  not  less  significant  and 
expressive,  the  vial  of  wrath  was  poured  out  upon  the  sun,  even  npcm 
him  to  whom  power  was  given  to  scorch  men  with  fire  :  and  as  under 
the  former  vial  the  French  were,  in  the  same  place,  the  victims  of  the 
wrath  of  which  they  had  heen  the  executioners,  so  Bonaparte  hhnael^ 
or  the  imperial  power  identified  with  his  person  . .  .  was  fitted  to  deBt^l^ 
tion."— Pp.  504,  606. 

And  he  refers  for  proof  of  it  to  the  conflagration  of  Moscow 
and  destruction  of  the  French  army  hy  frost  in  their  retreat 
from  that  city.     "  Napoleon  at  length  rode  out  of  Moscow 
through  streets  in  many  parts  arched  over  with  flames.    He 
who  had  scorched  men  with  fire,  felt  by  more  than  an  emblem, 
that  he  now  was  a  victim  rather  than  the  scourge,  that  wrath 
was  prepared  for  himself,   and  that  the  destruction  of  his 
power  was  begun,"  p.  569.     But  what  misconception  of  the 
symbol  could  be  more  preposterous  ?    The  effect  of  the  vial 
on  the  sun  was  that  its  rays  were  raised  to  a  scorching  heal, 
not  that  they  were  divested  of  their  warmth !  that  it  became 
the  instrument  of  torturing  men;    not   that  it   was  itself 
tortured  with  its  own  heat!     According  to  Dr.  K.,  however, 
it  was  the  sun  that  was  scorched  with  fire,  and  the  efliect  of 
the  self-torturing  heat,  with  which  it  became  charged,  was 
that  it  lost  the  power  of  scorching  men  !    What  an  admira- 
ble exemplification  of  the  expediency  of  giving  interpreta- 
tions *•  on  simply  reading  the  book,"  without  entering  into 
^  any  elaborate  investigation  "  whether  they  are  legitimate, 
or  confute  themselves  and  misrepresent  the  prophecy !    More- 
over, if  the  effect  of  the  vial  on  the  sun  was  the  destruction 
of  its  power  by  fire,  then,  on  the  principles  on  which  Dr.  K, 
proceeds,  it  should  have  been  by  the  action  of  fire  on  Bona- 
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parte  personally  that  he  was  deprived  of  his  power.  Does 
Dr.  K.  see  any  indication  in  the  history  that  Bonaparte 
was  actually  scorched  by  the  fire  of  Moscow,  and  lost  his 
power  at  that  juncture  ?  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  on  his 
troops  that  the  influence  by  which  he  was  to  lose  his  power 
was  to  fall,  then  they  should  have  been  destroyed  by  fire,  not 
by  frost  and  snows !  It  was  of  the  latter,  however,  that  they 
were  the  victims.  The  conflagration  of  Moscow  simply 
eompelled  them  to  retreat.  They  perished  by  the  storms  and 
rigor  of  the  winter,  with  which  they  were  immediately  over- 
taken. 

His  exposition  of  the  fifth  vial  is  marked  by  the  same  incon- 
sistencies with  the  laws  of  symbolization.  He  regards  Rome 
as  the  throne  of  the  beast  on  which  the  vial  was  poured,  and 
the  darkness  with  which  its  kingdom  was  filled,  as  denoting 
the  ignorance,  superstition,  and  debasement  of  the  papal 
nations  of  Europe  immediately  after  the  fall  of  Bonaparte. 
But  Rome  was  not  the  throne  or  official  station  of  the  civil 
rulers  whom  the  beast  symbolizes.  It  was  the  capital  of  the 
papal  states  simply,  not  of  the  French,  Spaniards,  Prussians, 
Austrians,  or  any  other  people  of  the  ten  kingdoms.  He  errs 
in  an  equal  degree  in  his  views  of  the  condition  symbolized 
by  the  darkness  with  which  its  kingdom  was  filled.  That 
darkness  was  the  consequence  of  the  effusion  of  the  vial  on 
the  throne,  and  was  extraordinary.  But  the  ignorance  and 
superstition  of  the  papal  nations,  immediately  after  the  over- 
throw of  Bonaparte,  nvas  not  the  eflfect  of  his  fall,  nor  were 
they  extraordinary.  In  many  respects  the  nations  were  in  a 
better  state,  intellectually,  than  at  the  commencement  of  his 
career.  Instead  of  ignorance  and  debasement,  which  have 
been  their  characteristics  for  many  generations,  the  condition 
denoted  by  the  darkness  of  the  beast's  kingdom  was  one  of 
political  uncertainty,  confusion,  and  inability  to  see  what 
were  to  be  the  effects  of  their  own  measures ;  analogous  to 
ihe  state  of  isolation  and  uncertainty  in  which  a  people  would 
be  placed,  whose  territory  should,  for  a  succession  of  days,  be 
wrapped  in  impenetrable  darkness :  and  the  symbol,  doubtless, 
has  had  its  fulfilment  in  a  degree,  at  least  in  the  confusion 
#yiii  cross  agencies  of  the  nations  of  Europe  since  the  revo- 
lution of  1848.     They  have  been  as  unable  to  determine  their 
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relations  to  one  another,  to  act  in  concert,  and  with  assurance 
and  effect,  and  to  anticipate  the  issue  of  their  movements,  as 
so  many  bodies  of  men  would  be,  who  should  attempt  to  act 
in  concert,  and  accomplish  great  and  difficult  undertakings, 
when  enveloped  in  total  darkness. 

He  gives  the  usual  construction  of  the  sixth  vial  as  fore- 
showing the  decay  of  the  Turkish  empire.  "  And  the  sixth 
angel  poured  out  his  vial  upon  the  great  river  Euphrates ;  and 
the  water  thereof  was  dried  up,  that  the  way  of  the  kin^  of 
the  east  might  be  prepared." 

^  The  Turkish  empire,  under  the  same  designation  which  it  had  pre- 
viously borne,  is  here  manifestly  represented,  anew  .  .  .  Symbolijsed 
by  the  Euphrates,  the  fall,  and,  finally,  the  dissolution  of  the  Turkish 
empire,  are  marked  by  the  drying  up  of  the  waters  ....  From  fint 
to  last,  the  prophecy  needs  no  comment  but  the  history  which  it  pre- 
%ured,  or  plainly  foretold." — P.  611. 

Where,  however,  is  the  evidence  that  the  Euphrates  is  the 
symbol  of  the  Turkish  empire  ?  What  are  his  proofs  that  the 
prophecy  "  prefigures"  the  history  which  he  alleges  as  its  ful- 
filment ?  He  offers  none  whatever.  He  simply  avers  that 
that  empire  is  denoted  by  the  river  here,  because  it  was 
represented  by  it  under  the  sixth  trumpet.  That,  however,  b 
wholly  mistaken  and  impossible.  The  Euphrates  was  not 
there  the  symbol  of  the  Turks  themselves,  who  invaded  the 
Roman  territory.  They  were  represented  by  the  two  myriads 
of  myriads  of  horsemen.  The  river  was  not  there  released 
from  restraint  so  as  to  overflow  its  banks  and  deluge  Syria, 
Asia  Minor,  and  Egypt.  It  was  the  four  angels  that  were 
loosed  who  were  prepared  to  slay  a  third  part  of  men.  His 
construction  is,  therefore,  not  only  groundless,  but  wholly 
inconsistent  with  the  symbols.  There  is  not  the  slightest 
indication  in  the  passage,  that  the  Euphrates  denotes  any- 
thing more  than  the  boundary  of  the  empire  or  line  at  which 
the  horsemen  commenced  their  work  of  slaughter.  Nor  is  it 
possible  to  reconcile  that  interpretation  of  the  river  with  the 
other  symbols  that  are  associated  with  it.  If  it  is  the  Turkish 
empire  that  is  denoted  by  that  river,  what  and  where  is  the 
great  Babylon  of  the   prophecy,  beneath  whose  walls   the 
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Euphrates  ran  ?    It  certainly  cannot  be  Rome.    It  cannot  be 
the  Roman  Catholic  church.    It  cannot  be  the  nationalized 
hierarchies  of  the  ten  kingdoms :   for  they  are  not  to  the 
Turkish  government  or  empire,  what  Babylon  was  to  the 
Euphrates.     What,  moreover,  is  it  that  is  to  be  conquered  in 
consequence  of  the  decay  of  the  Turkish  empire,  as  ancient 
Babylon  was  conquered  by  the  drying  up  of  the  river?    And 
who  are  the  conquerors  who  are  denoted   by  the  kings  of 
the  east  ?    Dr.  K.  suggests  that  they  are  the  Jews.    But  are 
the  Jews  to  be  the  destroyers  of  great  Babylon  ?    Are  they 
to  invade  Europe,  and   overthrow  Rome,  or  the   Roman 
Catholic  church,  of  which  many  regard  Babylon  as  the  sym- 
hci  ?    Are  they  to  be  the  agents  by  whom  the  denationaliza- 
tion of  the  hierarchies  is  to  be  accomplished,  which  are  the 
bodies  denoted  by  the  great  city  ?     Credat  JudcBus  Apella, 
But  Dr.  K.  will  not  find  even  a  Jew  weak  enough  to  believe 
that     The  Israelites  are,  at  their  restoration,  to  go  from  the 
east  and  the  west,  and  from  the  north  and  the  south  to  Palestine, 
not  to  the  ten  kingdoms  of  western  Europe.    A  tenth  part  of 
the  city,  moreover,  we  are  expressly  shown,  is  to  be  over- 
thrown by  a  political  revolution,  consequent  on  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  witnesses.     The  others  are  to  be  dejected  from 
their  station  by  the  nations  over  which  they  have  domineered, 
as  is  seen  from  the  direction  under  which  her  destroyers  are 
to  act,  "  Reward  her  even  as  she  has  rewarded  you."    The 
reference  of  the  symbol  to  the  Turkish  power,  by  Dr.  Keith 
and  others,  is  thus  wholly  mistaken ;  and  presents  a  striking 
exemplification  of  the  false  and  absurd  grounds  on  which  they 
often  found  their  constructions  of  the  prophecy.    They  offer 
but  two  reasons  for  regarding  the  Euphrates  as  denoting  the 
Turkish  empire  or  people.     The  first  is,  that  in  a  prediction 
by  Isaiah,  of  the  invasion  of  Judea  by  the  Assyrians,  the  king 
of  that  people  and  his  armies  are  denominated  "  the  waters  of 
the  river,"  and  it  is  foreshown  that  "  he  shall  come  up  over 
all  his  channels,  and  go  over  all  his  banks,  and  shall  pass 
through  Judah."    But  the  waters  of  the  river  are  not  there 
employed  as  a  symbol.     They  are  only  used  by  a  metaphor, 
to  illustrate  the  overwhelming  force  with  which  the  Assyrian 
monarch  was  to  invade  and  overrun  Judea.     It  no  more 
follows  from  the  fact  that  he  and  his  troops  are  in  that  instance 
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called  by  a  figure  ''the  waters  of  the  river/'  that  the 
Euphrates,  when  used  as  a  symbol,  denotes  the  king  of  As- 
syria and  his  army,  than  it  follows  from  the  fact  that,  ^ccoxi- 
ing  to  Jotham's  parable,  "  The  trees  went  forth  on  a  time  to 
anoint  a  king  over  them,  and  said  to  the  olive  tree,  Reign  tbcm 
over  us,"  that  the  olive  tree,  when  used  as  a  symbol  in  the 
vision  of  Zechariah  and  John,  stands  for  a  king  of  the  trees. 
But  admitting  even  that  the  river  is  there  used  as  a  symbol  of 
the  Assyrians,  the  Turks  could  not  be  considered  as  the 
people  who  are  represented  by  it,  as  they  are  neither  Assyrians, 
nor  are  they,  at  the  present  time,  the  chief  population  of  As- 
syria. That  country  is  inhabited  mainly  by  Arabs,  Kurds, 
Chaldeans,  and  other  tribes ;  the  proportion  of  Turks  residing 
there  is  not  large. 

They  ofier,  as  another  reason  for  that  interpretation^  that 
the  Euphrates  is  used  as  a  symbol  in  the  vision  of  the  sixth 
trumpet,  in  which  the  invasion  of  the  eastern  Roman  empire^ 
by  the  Turks,  is  foreshown.  But  the  river  is  not  there  em- 
ployed as  the  representative  of  the  Turks  themselves.  Th^y 
are  symbolized  by  the  army  of  horsemen,  and  their  leaders  by 
angels.  The  Euphrates  simply  denotes  the  boundary  of  the 
Roman  empire,  or  barrier  which  the  invading  hosts  overcame 
on  entering  the  scene  in  which  they  were  to  execute  their 
slaughtering  office.  The  construction,  which  is  thus  placed 
on  wholly  false  grounds,  is  confuted  also  by  its  incongruity 
with  the  other  parts  of  the  prophecy.  It  has  no  Babylon  to 
be  overthrown  by  the  drying  of  the  river.  It  has  no  agents 
answering  to  the  kings  of  the  east,  for  whom  a  way  is  to  be 
prepared  by  the  diversion  of  the  waters  from  their  channeL 
Yet,  groundless,  impracticable,  and  absurd,  in  every  respect, 
as  the  construction  is,  there  is  none  in  which  interpreteis 
more  generally  concur,  or  which  they  are  more  reloiOtaiit  to 
discard. 

But  the  most  extraordinary  and  discreditable  misx^juresea- 
tation  of  the  prophecy  into  which  Dr.  Keith  has  fallen,  is  that 
in  which,  in  closing  his  work,  he  exhibits  the  angel  firom  the 
sun-rising  having  the  seal  of  the  living  Grod,  as  symbotiaiig 
the  Asiatic  Cholera !  It  is  not  simply  an  error,  but  the  wwt 
of  taste,  the  total  neglect  of  analogy,  and  the  palpaUe  disre- 
gard which  it  betrays  of  the  great  cbaraclen.of  theTiaiQil* 
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are  disreputable.  The  wildest  fanatics,  the  lowest  quacks 
that  have  ever  abused  the  prophecy,  have  offered  it  no  greater 
outrage.  It  is  inconsistent  with  a  fundamental  condition  of 
sjrmbolization.  It  is  an  invariable  law  in  representative  pre- 
diction, that  agents  stand  for  agents ;  and  living  agents  for 
such  as  are  intelligent :  never  for  mere  physical  causes,  or 
qualities.  There  is  no  analogy  between  a  disease  and  an 
angelic  being  flying  through  the  atmosphere.  The  angel, 
therefore,  is  the  symbol  of  men ;  not  of  a  pestilence.  It  is 
inconsistent  with  the  oflice  of  the  angel,  which  was  to  place 
the  seal  of  the  living  God  on  the  foreheads  of  his  servants ; 
by  which  it  is  to  be  made  visible  and  conspicuous,  that  they 
•re  his  children,  in  contradistinction  from  those  who  worship 
the  beast  and  its  image ;  as  is  shown  by  the  vision  of  the 
fourteenth  chapter,  in  which  the  sealed  were  seen  standing  with 
the  Lamb  on  Mount  Zion,  and  were  declared  to  be  redeemed 
fipom  among  men,  being  the  first  fruits  unto  God  and  to  the 
Lamb.  Does  Dr.  Keith  hold  that  all  those  who  died  of  the 
cholera,  from  1817  to  1832,  the  period  through  which  he 
tiBoes  its  ravages,  were  the  children  of  God,  and  are  proved 
to  be  such  by  their  falling  victims  to  that  disease ;  though 
notoriously,  in  a  very  large  proportion,  the  lowest  and  most 
debased  of  the  irreligious  and  profligate ;  and  Pagans,  Maho- 
metans, Greek  worshippers  of  images,  Roman  Catholics,  infi- 
deb,  and  atheists,  as  well  as  evangelical  Christians  ?  Such, 
to  be  consistent  with  himself,  must  be  his  persuasion.  Could 
be  oflbr  a  grosser  afiront  to  the  good  sense  of  his  readers  ? 

It  is  inconsistent  with  the  angel's  address  to  those  at  the 
toot  ocnmers  of  the  earth  having  power  over  the  winds.  Who 
or  what,  according  to  Dr.  K.,  do  those  angels  sjnfnbolize  ? 
Are  they  representatives  also  of  pestilence?  Were  there 
toot  other  pestilences  at  the  four  corners  of  the  earth  contem- 
poraneously with  the  cholera ;  and  did  the  cholera  publicly 
address  them,  and  exhort  them  not  to  begin  their  fatal  work 
CiD  it  could  finish  its  own  ?  But  such  inquiries  are  too 
remote  for  Dr.  Keith.  They  lie,  in  his  judgment,  out  of  the 
proper  sphere  of  the  interpreter,  and  are  presumptuous.  He 
doea  not  think  it  necessary  to  pause  and  ascertain  what  the 
reenlts  are  to  which  his  assumptions  lead. 

Such  are  Dr.  Keith's  interpretations  of  the  principal  sym- 
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bols  of  the  Apocalypse.  Can  any  higher  evidence  be  required 
of  his  disqualification  for  the  task  he  has  undertaken  ?  Can 
any  further  proof  be  necessary  of  the  folly  and  presumption  of 
attempting  the  explication  of  the  prophecy,  independently  of  the 
media  through  which  its  revelations  are  made  ?  He  openly 
disclaims  the  attempt  to  explain  the  symbols  by  rules,  treats 
it  as  presumptuous,  and  holds  that  their  interpretation  is  the 
proper  work,  not  of  theologians,  but  of  the  writers  of  history. 

^  Id  regard  to  symbolical  predictions,  no  professed  theologian,  we 
think,  can  cope  with  the  unconscious  historian  in  the  interpretatioD  of 
the  past ;  and  after  having  waited  for  three  centuries,  subsequently  to 
the  conclusion  of  them  all,  till  Gibbon  fully  expounded  the  significant 
of  the  first  six  trumpets,  and  also,  for  the  same  long  period,  till,  if  sudi 
even  yet  be  the  proper  appellation,  the  name  of  the  angel  of  the  Relix^ 
mation  was  known,  it  would  scarcely  be  a  demonstration  of  bringing 
into  captivity  every  thought  to  the  obedience  of  Christ,  were  our  soub 
to  he  lifted  up  in  high  speculation,  or  bold  dogmatizing,  concenung 
visions  yet  unexpounded  by  events,  or  were  we  to  maintain  that  km 
PBOULiAR  MODE  OF  INTERPRETATION  shouM  be  held  a  matter  ofjmtk, 
as  to  what  shall  be-~or  what  shall  not  be — when  at  the  end  the  visioQ 
shall  speak  and  not  lie,  and  refute  ^11  the  fallacies  that  marred  its  form, 
and  perhaps  at  best  could  but  mimic  its  eflfect." — Pp.  639,  640. 

If  unconsciousness  of  what  he  is  accomplishing  were  a 
qualification  for  an  interpreter,  Dr.  K.  has,  we  apprehend, 
quite  an  adequate  share  of  it.  He  is  totally  unaware,  it 
seems,  that  when  he  assumes  that  a  passage  in  Gibbon  fully 
expounds  a  prediction  of  the  Apocalypse,  he  puts  a  construc- 
tion on  it  as  absolutely  as  he  would  were  he  to  interpret  it 
by  the  laws  of  symbolization  !  So  totally  insensible  is  he  of 
the  import  of  the  act,  that  it  does  not  occur  to  him,  that  unless 
his  views  of  the  symbol  are  correct,  the  events  related  in  the 
history  are  no  verification  of  it !  What  admirable  perspi- 
cacity !  He  does  not  suspect  that  there  is  any  "  lifting  up  of 
the  soul  in  high  speculation,  or  bold  dogmatizing,  concerning 
visions  yet  unexpounded  by  events,"  in  maintaining  that  no 
"  peculiar  mode  of  interpretation  should  be  held  as  a  matter 
of  faith !"  He  does  not  see  that  it  is  the  opposite  of  bringing 
every  thought  into  captivity  to  the  obedience  of  Christ,  to 
assume  that  Gibbon  is  a  better  exponent  of  the  revelation  the 
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Redeemer  has  given  the  church,  than  the  means  themselves 
are  through  which  that  revelation  is  made !  He  does  not 
suspect  that  there  is  any  presumption  in  supposing  that  he  is 
better  able  to  determine  what  its  import  is,  "  on  simply  reading 
the  book,"  without  "  any  elaborate  investigation,"  than  by 
carefully  studying  it  with  all  the  aids  which  it  furnishes  for 
the  discovery  of  its  meaning !  Indeed,  so  completely  "  uncon- 
scions  "  is  he  of  the  work  he  has  undertaken,  that  he  imagines 
that  he  has  proved  what  the  events  are  that  are  foreshown  in 
the  Apocalypse,  without  assuming  the  office  of  an  interpreter, 
or  incurring  the  responsibility  of  an  explanation  of  the 
symbols.  Accordingly,  by  his  own  admission,  he  has  not 
studied  it.  He  has  not  entered  into  any  investigation  of  the 
principles  on  which  its  symbols  are  used.  He  is  not  aware 
that  they  are  to  be  interpreted  by  laws.  He  has  not  any  con- 
ception that  they  are  founded  on  analogy.  He  has  no  knowledge, 
indeed,  what  analogy  is.  The  whole  circle  of  subjects  with 
which  he  should  have  made  himself  familiar  before  attempting 
the  task  of  exposition,  lies  as  completely  out  of  the  sweep  of 
his  inquiries  and  thoughts,  as  though  it  had  no  existence ! 
His  work  is»  accordingly,  what  might  be  expected  from  such 
a  preposterous  course : — a  complication  of  crude  guesses, 
never  right  except  ''unconsciously"  and  by  accident,  usually 
wholly  wrong,  and  disfigured  throughout  by  the  grossest  con- 
tradictions and  absurdities ;  and  yet,  begun  and  ended  with 
an  ostentatious  self-congratulation,  that  he  has  avoided  the 
presumption  of  attempting  to  make  the  prophecy  express  his 
own  views,  or  interpret  it  by  specific  laws !  He  seems, 
indeed,  to  imagine  that  the  events  foreshown  in  the  prophecy 
are  almost  altogether  of  a  single  class.  No  matter  what  the 
symbols  are,  or  the  explications  of  them  given  in  the  revela- 
tion itself — he  sees  little  else  indicated  by  them,  except  what 
is  directly  denoted,  or  at  least  suggested  by  the  words,  sword, 
blood,  fire,  death,  darkness,  and  other  similar  terms.  Almost 
the  whole  series  of  passages,  accordingly,  quoted  by  him, 
from  Gibbon,  Scott,  and  other  historians,  are  employed  in  the 
detail  of  battles,  slaughters,  conquests,  conflagrations,  or  the 
miseries  and  ruin  that  resulted  from  them.  Can  any  higher 
proof  be  required,  that  if  the  Apocalypse  is  ever  to  be  rightly 
interpreted,  it  must  be  by  a  method  wholly  diflferent  from  that 
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which  Dr.  K.  has  pursued  ?  Can  any  more  ample  eyidence 
be  needed,  that  if  the  people  of  God  are  to  be  led  to  a  jnst 
understanding  of  what  it  reveals,  they  must  be  induced  to 
discard  such  guides,  and  take  the  great  Revealer  himself  as 
their  teacher  instead  of  Gibboi ;  and  the  media  through  which 
he  has  made  known  his  purposes,  in  place  of  the  suggestions  of 
a  crude  and  lawless  fancy  ? 


Art.  VI. — Cbitics  and  Corbbspondents. 

I. 

The  judgment  foretold  by  Christ,  Matt,  xxv.,  when  tbe 
righteous  and  wicked  are  to  be  separated  from  one  another,  as 
a  shepherd  divideth  his  sheep  from  the  goats,  is  regarded  by 
some  writers  as  a  judgment  of  nations,  in  distinction  from  the 
individuals  of  whom  they  consist.  A  correspondent,  who 
enumerates  some  of  the  grounds  on  which  they  found  that 
construction,  asks  what  the  considerations  are  that  show  it  to 
be  a  judgment  of  persons,  rather  than  of  communities. 

It  is  indicated,  it  seems  to  us,  by  the  whole  representation. 
1.  By  their  separation  one  from  another.  Those  who  are  to 
be  judged  are  the  living,  exclusively.  The  term  nation  is 
used  to  denote  a  great  community  or  race  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  earth,  who  are  descended  from  the  same  ancestry, 
occupy  the  same  country,  or  live  under  the  same  government 
The  separation  that  is  to  take  place  cannot  be  a  separation 
therefore  of  nations  from  one  another :  for  how  should  the 
living  nations  become  intermingled  so  as  to  require  such  a  re- 
division  ?  The  representation  does  not  require  us  to  suppose 
that  the  whole  of  the  nations  are  to  be  assembled  at  one  flsce 
and  judged  at  one  time.  It  will  be  verified  should  they  be 
successively  gathered  before  the  judge,  divided  according  to 
their  character,  and  assigned  their  final  award. 

That  they  are  to  be  living  nations,  is  seen  also  from  the  fact 
that  the  righteous  and  wicked  are  to  be  intermixed,  and 
require  a  separation  from  one  another.     They  cannot  be  the 
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dead,  inasmuch  as  the  dead  are  separated  into  their  two 
classes  at  death,  and  as  their  resurrection  is  to  take  place  at 
different  periods,  1  Corinthians  xv.  23,  are  not  to  be  inter- 
mingled again. 

2.  The  fact  that  the  separation  is  to  be  a  separation  of  the 
righteous  and  the  wicked,  shows  that  it  is  not  to  be  a  separation 
of  nations  instead  of  individuals ;  as  the  nations  are  not,  at 
Christ's  coming,  to  consist  universally  either  of  the  righteous 
or  the  wicked.  There  is  to  be  "  an  innumerable  multitude 
out  of  all  nations,  and  kindreds,  and  tongues,"  who  are  then 
to  be  accepted  and  admitted  into  the  kingdom  which  God  has 
prepared  for  them  from  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  as 
is  shown  in  the  vision  of  those  who  have  washed  their  robes 
and  made  them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  Rev.  vii. 
9-17.  They  are  not,  however,  to  include  whole  nations,  but 
to  be  gathered  out  of  them.  The  Anti-Christian  powers  are 
to  continue  till  Christ  comes,  and  a  large  share  of  the  nations 
are  still  to  adhere  to  them,  and  furnish  the  crowds  that  are  to 
constitute  their  armies.  As  then  the  nations  are  at  that  epoch 
to  consist,  as  they  now  do,  of  good  and  evil,  the  separation 
that  is  to  take  place  must  be  a  separation  of  individuals  of 
those  two  classes,  not  a  separation  of  two  such  classes  of 
nations. 

3.  This  is  apparent  also  from  the  acts  that  are  ascribed  to 
them.  They  are  acts  of  individuals  towards  individuals ;  not 
of  nations  towards  them.  That  nations  are  not  to  be  the 
objects  of  the  acts  is  clear.  How  could  whole  nations  be  at 
the  same  juncture,  hungry,  thirsty,  destitute  of  clothes,  with- 
out shelter,  sick,  and  in  prison  ?  But  this  is  placed  beyond 
question  by  Christ's  answer  to  the  inquiry  by  each  class,  when 
they  had  exerted  the  acts  which  he  ascribes  to  them — that 
inasmuch  as  they  had  done  them  unto  one  of  the  least  of  his 
brethren,  they  had  done  them  to  him.  But  it  is  equally  clear 
that  nations  could  not  exert  those  acts  towards  individuals. 
How  could  whole  nations,  as  such,  give  food,  drink,  clothing, 
and  shelter  to  individuals  in  such  a  condition  ;  attend  them  in 
sickness,  and  visit  them  in  prison  ?  They  are  manifestly  acts 
that  are  not  practicable  to  nations.  They  must,  from  their 
nature,  be  acts  of  individuals.  They  are  to  be  exerted,  more- 
over, by  individuals  in  their  private  relations,  not  officially 
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as  representatives  or  rulers  of  the  nations,  manifestly  from  the 
fact  that  the  persons  towards  whom  they  are  to  be  exerted  are 
to  be  suffering  persecution  because  of  their  discipleship  to 
Christ.  They,  of  the  living,  who  are  to  enter  Christ's  king- 
dom, at  his  coming,  are  to  go  out  of  great  tribulation.  A  short 
period  before  his  coming  there  is  to  be  a  persecution  in  which 
the  witnesses  are  to  be  slain.  At  the  warning  by  the  third 
angel.  Rev.  xiv.  9-13,  not  to  worship  the  beast  and  its  image, 
immediately  before  the  harvest  of  the  righteous,  and  vintage 
of  the  wicked, — which  probably  denote  the  same  separation 
as  that  which  is  here  foretold  by  Christ, — the  saints,  we  are 
apprised,  are,  in  a  crisis  of  the  utmost  difficulty,  to  manifest 
their  patience^  and  give  proof  of  their  faith,  and,  doubtless,  by 
resisting  the  efforts  of  the  beast,  to  compel  them,  against  that 
warning,  to  pay  it  homage.  A  blessing  is  also  pronounced  on 
those  who  then  die  for  the  sake  of  Christ.  And,  finally,  it  is 
foreshown  that  at  the  great  moment  when  Christ  is  to  appear, 
the  Anti-Christian  powers  are  to  be  engaged  in  a  war  on  his 
people,  and  it  is  the  conduct  of  the  two  classes  at  that  epoch, 
doubtless, — not  in  less  trying  and  decisive  circumstances,— 
that  is  to  be  taken  as  a  test  of  their  character.  As  those,  then, 
who  are  to  be  the  objects  of  the  acts  in  question,  are  to  be 
persons  who  are  suffering  persecution  because  of  their  disciple- 
ship to  Christ,  it  must  be  the  rulers  or  representatives  of  the 
nations  who  inflict  on  them  the  evils  thev  suffer ;  inasmuch  as 
they  alone  will  have  the  power  to  persecute.  It  cannot  be 
they  therefore,  but  must  be  unofficial  individuals,  who 
administer  to  them  in  their  necessities. 

These  considerations  show  decisively  that  it  is  to  be  a 
judgment  of  individuals,  not  of  communities  or  nations. 

But  is  it  to  be  a  judgment  of  all  the  individuals  of  the 
nations  ?  We  apprehend  not.  It  is  not  to  be  a  judgment  of 
any  except  of  the  two  classes  who  have  acted  the  part 
ascribed  to  them ;  but  only  comparatively  a  small  proportion 
of  a  nation  could  ordinarily  act  in  such  a  direct  reference  to 
persons  who  were  suffering  persecution  for  their  fidelity  to 
Christ.  More  than  half  of  a  people  would,  except  in  rare  cir- 
cumstances, be  prevented  from  it  by  their  age.  What  part 
could  children  take  in  such  acts  ?  Thousands  of  others  would 
naturally  be  withheld  from  it  by  poverty,  obscurity,  distance. 
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and  other  causes  of  such  a  nature  that  their  not  exerting  those 
acts  would  not  be  a  test  of  their  character.  The  accusation, 
seizure,  torture  of  the  pious,  or  other  open  and  public  acts 
indicating  a  total  heartlessness  at  their  sufferings,  when  per- 
secuted, have  usually  been  confined  to  a  small  part  of  commu- 
nities. The  sufferers  themselves  here,  it  should  be  noticed, 
are  not  exhibited  as  among  the  judged,  but  only  those  who  have 
acted  towards  them  in  the  modes  that  are  designated.  For 
an  equal  reason,  those  who  have  not  acted  towards  them  in 
those  modes,  of  course,  cannot  be  among  the  judged.  And 
that  there  are  to  be  multitudes  of  the  unconverted  who  are  to 
survive  the  destruction  at  Christ's  coming  of  his  open  and 
remorseless  enemies,  is  indicated  in  several  passages  of  the 
prophets,  Isaiah  Ixvi.  19,  Zech.  xiv.  16-19.  That  some  of  all 
nations  are  to  live  and  become  the  subjects  of  Christ's  rule 
after  that  judgment,  is  taught  in  many  predictions.  Thus,  at 
Christ's  coming  he  is  to  be  invested  with  a  dominion  that  all 
people,  nations,  and  languages  should  serve  him,  Dan.  vii.  14. 
It  is  announced  in  the  Apocalypse — at  the  seventh  trumpet, 
when  the  saints  who  have  died  are  to  be  raised  and  receive 
their  reward — that  the  kingdom  of  the  world  has  become  the 
Messiah's.  And  after  the  descent  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  the 
nations  are  said  to  walk  in  its  light,  bear  to  it  their  gifts,  and 
be  healed  by  the  leaves  of  its  trees  of  life.  That  multitudes  of 
the  nations  are  therefore  to  survive  his  coming,  and  still  live 
in  the  natural  body,  is  clear ;  and  that  fact  is  consistent  with 
the  prediction  in  Matthew,  that  all  such  as  have  shown  that 
they  are  his  disciples  or  his  enemies  by  their  treatment  of  his 
brethren  in  their  persecutions,  are  then  to  be  adjudged  accord- 
ing to  their  character,  to  everlasting  blessedness  or  punish- 
ment. 

IL 

To  inquiries  in  respect  to  several  other  passages,  and  objec- 
tions offered  to  some  of  the  views  we  have  advanced,  responses 
Mte,  for  want  of  space,  postponed  to  a  future  number. 
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Art.  VII. — Miscellanies. 


I. 


THE  NEW  JERUSALEM  NOT  THE  SYMBOL  OP  HEAVEN. 

It  is  not  unfrequently  offered,  by  those  in  the  sacred 
office,  as  a  justification  for  th^  neglect  of  the  prophetic  Scrip- 
tures, that  a  knowledge  of  them  is  not  necessary  in  wder  to 
their  preaching  the  gospel ;  and  the  study  of  them  is  often 
directly  and  earnestly  discouraged  by  the  representation  that 
it  engenders  fanaticism,  and  that  those  who  cultivate  it  are 
"  capricious  and  arbitrary  "  in  their  methods  of  interpretatioiL 
These  parties  doubtless  suppose  they  are  correct.  They  feel 
so  sure  of  it,  that  they  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  institute 
any  inquiry  into  their  accuracy,  or  suspect  that  anything 
more  than  their  assertion  is  requisite  to  satisfy  their  readers 
of  their  truth.  We  meet,  however,  with  many  indications 
that "  capricious  and  arbitrary"  interpretation  is  not  peculiar  to 
students  of  the  prophecies,  and  that  a  just  knowledge  of  what 
God  has  revealed  respecting  the  future,  would,  if  of  no 
other  service,  show  those  who  now  neglect  them,  that 
much  which  they  hold  and  dignify  with  the  name  of  the 
gospel,  is  not  entitled  to  that  sacred  appellative.  We  shall 
occasionally  point  out  some  of  the  mistaken  views  into  which 
persons  of  that  class  fall,  from  their  neglect  to  make  them- 
selves acquainted  with  the  laws  of  figures  and  symbols,  or 
institute  a  careful  inquiry  into  the  meaning  of  the  passages 
which  they  attempt  to  explain. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  preachers  and  writers  of  that  class, 
in  treating  of  the  future  life  of  the  redeemed,  to  found  their 
representations  on  the  assumption  that  the  New  Jerusalem  of 
the  Apocalypse  is  a  symbol  of  heaven  ;  and  that  it  stands  for 
some  orb,  or  scene  in  the  celestial  sphere,  which,  after  the 
resurrection  and  judgment  of  the  dead,  is  to  be  the  abode  of 
the  redeemed.  We  have,  within  a  brief  period,  heard  several 
discourses  from  persons  of  distant  parts  of  the  country  pre- 
senting that  view;  and  met  it  in  commentaries,  essays,  and 
periodicals,  from  quarters  that  indicate  that  it  is  very  gene- 
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rally  entertained.  It  is  wholly  unauthorized,  however,  and  in 
open  contradiction  to  ihe  teachings  of  the  prophecy :  and  is 
founded  on  a  theory  and  bespeaks  an  inacquaintance  with 
the  laws  of  interpretation,  that  would  not  for  a  moment  be 
tolerated  in  any  other  profession.  Whatever  it  is  that  the 
symbol  really  means,  it  does  not  represent  heaven :  and  that 
is  so  plain  as  to  make  the  ascription  to  it  of  such  an  office 
discreditable  to  any  who  pretend  to  a  knowledge  of  the  laws 
of  the  prophecy.  We  ask  ihe  calm  attention  of  the  reader  to 
what  we  shall  say  on  the  subject,  not  merely  that  he  may  reject 
that  error,  but  that  he  may  see  the  extreme  misrepresentations 
of  the  word  of  God  to  which  they  are  addicted,  who  deem 
themselves  able  to  determine  its  meaning  without  investiga- 
tion, and  denounce  those  who  found  their  constructions  of 
its  great  teachings  on  its  legitimate  laws,  as  capricious  and 
arbitrary. 

Let  us  consider  then  with  impartiality  what  is  taught, 
ReT.  xxi.  and  xxii ,  in  respect  to  the  New  Jerusalem,  and  see 
whether  it  is  not  clear  that  it  is  not  the  representative  of 
heaven. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  direct  and  express  representa- 
tion that  it  denotes  heaven.  Such  an  unhesitating  and  posi- 
tive assertion  as  is  often  made  that  it  is  the  symbol  of  that 
world,  ought  to  be  justifiable,  to  have  the  most  unequivocal 
authority  for  its  support.  Not  a  solitary  hint,  however,  is 
given  in  the  passage  that  that  is  its  meaning.  The  imputa- 
ti<m  to  it  of  that  office  is  wholly  gratuitous. 

In  the  next  place,  the  supposition  that  it  is  the  symbol  of 
heaven,  is  inconsistent  with  many  of  the  representations  that 
are  given  of  it.  Thus,  it  **  descended  out  of  heaven  from 
Grod."  It  cannot,  by  any  possibility,  therefore,  be  the 
symbol  of  heaven  from  which  it  is  thus  distinguished.  If  it 
were  that  world  itself,  it  could  not  proceed  from  it  to  another 
scene.  It  is  a  singular  violation  of  the  symbol,  thus  to  ascribe 
to  it  a  meaning  that  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  one  of  its 
plain  conditions.  Next,  it  came  from  heaven  to  the  earth; 
for  the  a|>ostle  on  its  descent,  in  order  to  see  it,  was  taken  to 
a  high  mountain.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  the  representative 
of  heaven.     Whatever  it  is  that  it  denotes,  it  is  something 
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that  descends /ro;w  heaven  and  is  stationed  on  the  earth,  and 
fills  the  office  that  is  assigned  it  here. 

Thirdly,  it  is  stationed  in  a  scene  on  earth  where  men,  and 
men  in  the  natural  or  unglorified  body,  dwell.  It  is  announced 
by  a  voice  from  heaven  that  it  is  the  tabernacle  of  God  with 
men,  and  he  shall,  in  dwelling  in  it,  dwell  with  them,  and  be 
their  God,  and  they  shall  be  his  people.  *'  And  God  shall 
wipe  away  all  tears  from  their  eyes,  and  there  shall  be  no 
more  death,  neither  sorrow,  nor  crying,  neither  shall  there  be 
any  more  pain ;  for  the  former  things  are  passed  away."  Men 
are,  therefore,  still  to  exist  in  unglorified  bodies,  or  tliese 
promises  would  not  be  appropriate  to  them.  Were  they  then 
to  be  in  spiritual  bodies,  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  foreshow 
that  they  are  not  to  die,  nor  suffer  pain  and  sorrow.  The 
supposition  that  they  are  to  be  obnoxious  to  those  evils  is 
incompatible  with  such  a  nature.  And  this  change,  by  which 
they  are  to  be  exempted  from  the  inflictions  which  they  now 
suffer  in  consequence  of  the  fall,  is  to  be  wrought  in  a  measure, 
at  least,  by  a  change  of  the  earth  and  the  atmosphere,  from  the 
condition  to  which  they  were  reduced  by  the  curse,  to  their 
primitive  healthiness,  fruitfulness,  and  beauty ;  for  **  he  that  sat 
upon  the  throne  said,  Behold,  I  make  all  things  new."  Those 
things  themselves,  therefore,  are  to  pass  from  their  present  con- 
dition into  a  new,  and  probably  their  original  form.  Fourthly, 
That  it  is  to  be  on  earth,  and  where  men  reside  who  are  in 
the  natural  body,  is  indicated  moreover  by  the  representation 
that  "  the  nations  of  them  that  are  saved  shall  walk  in  its 
light,  and  the  kings  Tzg  yr,g  of  the  earth,  bring  their  glory  and 
honor  into  it."  Here  is  a  specific  statement  that  the  kings 
who  are  to  bring  their  glory  to  it,  are  the  kings  of  the  earth ; 
that  which  it  denotes,  therefore,  is  to  be  on  the  earth.  They 
cannot  carry  their  honor  to  it,  nor  can  the  nations,  their 
subjects,  walk  in  the  light  of  it,  if  it  is  to  be  stationed  in 
another  world.  Those  who  walk  in  its  light  are  to  be  in  the 
natural  body  also,  otherwise  they  cannot  exist  as  nations. 
Such  societies  of  men  are  peculiar  to  this  world.  Men  do 
not  exist  as  nations  and  under  national  kings  in  hearen. 
What  a  monstrous  solecism,  the  supposition  that  it  is  the 
symbol  of  heaven,  thus  involves!  Is  it  not  strange i that 
writers  should  persist  in  putting  on  it  a  construction  that,  in 
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this  m&nner,  contradicts  every  particular  in  the  description 
that  serves  to  determine  the  scene  in  which  that  which  it 
denotes  is  to  be  stationed  ?  And,  finally,  this  is  confirmed  by 
the  representation  that  the  leaves  of  the  trees  of  life  that  are 
to  grow  on  the  banks  of  the  river  running  through  its  street, 
are  to  be  for  the  healing  of  the  nations ;  which  shows  that 
there  are  to  be  nations  after  its  descent  that  will  need  to 
be  healed  ;  and  it  is  indicated  by  the  promise  that  there  shall 
be  no  more  curse,  that  there  is  to  be  a  period  when  they  all 
will  be  healed  by  it,  and  the  curse  for  ever  abolished.  The 
supposition  that  it  is  the  symbol  of  heaven,  is  thus  not  only 
without  foundation,  but  is  shown  by  the  most  irresistible  evi- 
dence to  be  a  misrepresentation  of  the  passage. 

In  the  third  place,  the  city  has  no  adaptation  to  represent 
heaven.  It  is  exhibited  throughout  the  description  as  situated 
on  the  earth,  and  sustaining  its  relations  to  the  earth,  and  its 
kings  and  nations.  But  heaven  is  not  to  the  earth  what  such 
a  metropolis  is  to  it ;  or  what  a  city  is  to  the  kingdom  in 
which  it  is  the  capital.  Nor  is  such  a  metropolis  to  the  earth, 
or  to  the  nations  of  the  earth,  what  these  interpreters  suppose 
heaven  is  to  be.  They  hold  that  heaven  is  a  world  in  which 
the  whole  body  of  the  redeemed  are  to  reside ;  not  a  mere 
capital  in  a  world  that  is  to  be  occupied  by  another  order  of 
beings  of  man*s  name  and  nature.  What  exquisite  skill 
in  the  explication  of  symbols  these  persons  display,  who  seem 
to  regard  themselves  as  having  reached  such  a  summit  of 
wisdom,  that  it  were  a  degradation  to  them  to  stoop  to  a 
careful  investigation  of  the  laws  of  the  prophecy !  What  a 
profound  self-knowledge  and  modesty  they  exhibit  in  the 
assumption  that  it  is  not  themselves,  but  those  who  reject 
their  baseless  hypotheses,  and  construe  the  prophecies  by 
their  legitimate  laws,  who  are  obnoxious  to  the  charge  of 
capricious  and  arbitrary  interpretation! 

In  the  fourth  place.  But  in  addition  to  all  these  proofs  of 
their  error,  there  is  in  the  passage  an  express  explanation  of  • 
the  city  as  the  symbol  of  the  Lamb's  wife,  who  is  herself  the 
representative  of  the  risen  and  glorified  saints.  "  And  there 
came  unto  me  one  of  the  seven  angels  which  had  the  seven 
vials  full  of  the  seven  last  plagues,  and  talked  with  me, 
saying,  come  hither,   I  will  show  thee  the  bride,  the  Lamb's 
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wife.  And  he  carried  me  away  in  the  spirit  to  a  great  and 
high  mountain,  and  showed  me  that  great  city,  the  hdy  Jeru- 
salem, descending  out  of  heaven  from  God."  It  is  something 
worse  than  caprice  and  arbitrariness  that  can  confront  this 
direct  announcement  by  the  interpreting  angel  and  the 
prophet,  and  teach  that,  instead  of  the  Lamb's  wife,  who 
represents  his  risen  saints,  the  city  is  the  symbol  only  of  a 
remote  world,  or  the  scene  in  which  the  redeemed  are  to 
reside !  How  is  it  that  men,  who  fear  God,  and  mean  to  be 
guided  in  their  views  of  his  purposes  by  his  word,  can  thus 
set  aside  its  most  unequivocal  teachings,  and  assign  to  it  so 
false  and  preposterous  a  meaning?  Is  there  any  other 
explanation,  than  that  they  have  neglected  to  study  the 
prophecy ;  that  they  have  disdained,  through  prejudice,  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  aids  which  they  might  have  enjoyed 
for  discerning  its  meaning;  and  that  they  are  in  consequence 
left  to  their  self-confidence  and  pride  ?  Let  us  remind  them 
of  the  terrible  retribution  with  which  Christ  forewarns  us  be 
will  visit  those  who  thus  misrepresent  his  word :  "  I  testify 
unto  every  man  that  heareth  the  words  of  the  prophecy  of 
this  book,  if  any  man  shall  add  unto  these  things,  God  shall 
add  unto  him  the  plagues  that  are  written  in  this  book.  And 
if  any  man  shall  take  away  from  the  words  of  the  book  of  this 
prophecy,  God  shall  take  away  his  part  out  of  the  book  of  life, 
and  out  of  the  holy  city,  and  the  things  which  are  witten  in 
this  book."  Are  not  those  who  carelessly,  or  under  the 
influence  of  a  false  theory,  thus  misrepresent  its  teachings,  guilty 
of  essentially  the  same  offence  as  those  who  deliberately  add  by 
forgery  to  its  predictions,  or  diminish  them  by  erasure? 
Such  a  violation  of  the  prophecy  cannot  at  any  rate  be  less 
than  highly  criminal ;  and  we  apprehend  that  not  a  few 
of  those  who  are  addicted  to  it,  and  especially  those  who 
are  accustomed  to  denounce  the  conscientious  and  just 
interpreters  of  the  prophecy,  are,  in  fact,  animated  by  as 
presumptuous  and  anti-christian  a  spirit  as  the  ancient 
forgers  were  who  attempted  to  substitute  their  supposititiooe 
revelations  in  its  place.  It  is  time  at  least  that  those  who 
acknowledge  their  responsibility  to  God  should  discontinue 
this  gross  and  careless  abuse  of  his  word.  It  is  time  that 
those  who  make  pretensions  to  scholarship,  and  regard  them- 
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selves  as  masters  of  "  the  science  of  interpretation/'  should  be 
vrithheld  by  a  concern  for  their  own  credit,  if  by  no  higher 
motive,  from  such  misrepresentations  of  the  sacred  word, 
which  it  is  their  business  to  interpret  by  its  legitimate  laws. 

II. 

TYPES    AND    SYMBOLS. 

Several  articles  of  interest  on  the  interpretation  of  the 
prophetic  Scriptures  have  appeared  in  the  Journal  of  Sacred 
Literature,  edited  by  Dr.  Kitto,  London.  A  review  in  the 
number  for  July  of  works  that  have  recently  appeared  in 
Great  Britain  on  the  Apocalypse,  points  out  the  errors  into 
which  several  of  their  authors  have  fallen,  and  we  hope  may 
check  the  disposition  which  prevails  there  in  a  degree,  to 
indulge  in  crude  speculation,  and  build  vast  systems  of  expli- 
cation on  slight  and  fanciful  foundations.  Among  the  volumes 
the  reviewer  notices,  is  Mr.  Brown's  on  Christ's  Second 
Coming — Will  it  be  Premillennial  ?  which  is  shown  very  clearly 
to  have  little  title  to  the  praise  that  has  been  bestowed  on  it 
by  anti-millenarians  in  this  country. 

Another  article  on  the  Letter  and  Spirit  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment Scriptures,  treats  of  the  types  of  the  ancient  economy 
and  the  principles  on  which  they  are  employed  ;  and  though 
presenting  many  just  and  important  observations,  is  founded, 
we  apprehend,  on  an  erroneous  view,  and  is  deficient  in 
minuteness  and  precision  in  its  definitions.  The  writer 
r^^rds  not  only  the  whole  of  the  old  dispensation,  but  all  the 
great  acts  and  events  that  took  place  under  it,  as  typical ; 
which  is,  in  our  judgment,  to  assign  the  oflSce  to  a  vast  multi- 
tude of  agents,  acts,  and  occurrences  to  which  it  does  not 
pertain. 

Instead  of  its  belonging  to  persons  and  events  indiscrimi- 
nately, 

1.  Things  are  types  simply  by  being  constituted  such  by 
God ;  not  by  virtue  of  their  nature,  or  the  natural  resemblance 
that  subsists  between  them  and  the  things  which  they  typify. 
2.  They  are  not  used  as  types  in  their  natural  conditions  or 
relations,  but  by  a  transference  to  new  and  artificial  uses.  3. 
Their  ofiSce  is  that  of  instruments  or  media  by  which  men 
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may  express  or  act  out  their  faith,  iove,  penitence,  submission, 
and  other  affections  enjoined  by  God.  The  office  of  sacrificial 
victims,  for  example,  as  types  of  Christ  was  that  of  representa- 
tives, towards  which  the  offerers  visibly  expressed  their  belief 
of  the  promise  of  pardon,  and  acceptance  through  his  expia- 
tion. They  were  substitutes  for  him  towards  which  they 
could  by  their  actions  exercise  and  exhibit  their  convictions, 
their  trust,  and  their  desire  and  hope  in  respect  to  the  for- 
giveness of  their  sins.  4.  They  were  not  prophetic,  there- 
fore, of  that  which  they  typified.  They  did  not  reveal  or 
foreshow  it.  Instead,  a  knowledge  of  that  which  they  typified 
was  requisite  in  order  to  their  use.  The  sacrifice  offered  by 
Adam  and  Eve  was  not  the  medium  of  revealing  Christ  to 
them,  or  giving  them  their  first  knowledge  of  his  sacrifice. 
Instead,  it  was  a  representative  substitute  for  him  as  already 
announced  to  them  as  their  Redeemer,  in  the  offering  of  which 
they  manifested  their  acceptance  of  him  as  their  sacrifice,  and 
their  faith  in  his  expiation.  5.  Types  are  natural  things; 
not  merely  ideal  or  visionary ;  and  they  are  representatives 
always  of  things  that  pertain  to  redemption  by  Christ. 

Symbols  are  widely  different  from  tyj:)es.  1.  They  are 
altogether  prophetic.  Their  office  is  to  foreshow,  not  to 
illustrate,  exemplify,  or  be  used  in  an  agency  as  a  substitute 
or  representative  of  something  else.  2.  They  were  often 
merely  ideal  or  artificial,  and  were  usually  exhibited  to  the 
prophet  in  vision. 

If  these  positions  are  correct,  a  very  large  number  of  per- 
sons and  events  which  the  author  of  the  Letter  and  Spirit 
exhibits  as  types,  are  not  entitled  to  that  name. 

The  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature  has,  besides  the  Editor,  a 
body  of  able  contributors,  and  contains  many  articles  of  inte- 
rest. Several  are  directed  against  the  false  theories  of  the 
popular  German  metaphysicians  and  theologians;  and  we 
observe,  in  the  last  number,  a  notice  of  Dr.  Bushneirs  Dis- 
courses, in  which  they  are  treated  with  merited  reprobation 
and  ridicule.  "  It  is  a  mortifying  circumstance,'*  the  writer 
says,  "  that  in  Divinity  the  crudest  opinions  and  most  un- 
founded novelties  gain  notoriety,  and,  for  a  time,  receive  a 
degree  of  attention  altogether  disproportioned  to  their  intrinsic 
value.     This  arises  in  part  from  the  impossibility  of  applying 
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anything  like  demonstration  to  moral  questions,  and  thus  test- 
mg  at  once  the  new  theories  which  fungus-like  start  into  pro- 
minence out  of  an  over-excited  luxuriance  of  individual 
minds  .  .  .  We  beg  to  assure  Mr.  Bushnell  that  he  owes  his 
notoriety  to  this  difficulty  of  applying  a  test  at  once  to  ethical 
and  metaphysical  subjects ;  for  we  feel  convinced  that  no 
amount  of  personal  influence  could  save  from  immediate  con- 
tempt a  similar  rudis  indigestaque  moles  in  other  departments 
of  the  operations  of  mind. 

"  The  statements  of  Mr.  Bushnell  regarding  the  formation  of 
language,  and  its  modus  operandi,  are  most  extraordinary,  and 
display  an  ignorance  of  first  principles  which  quite  startled 
us,  and  prepared  us  for  any  wildness  as  to  religious  doctrines. 

"  If  we  wished  to  write  a  sarcastic  review,  no  better  mate- 
rials are  at  our  hand  than  this  volume  presents.  It  is  sugges- 
tive, in  a  high  degree,  of  materials  for  satire.  But  we  write 
more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger ;  and  must  conclude  by  express- 
ing our  regret  that  such  a  work  should  issue  from  the  Ameri- 
can press  at  all ;  but  much  more  that  materials  so  mischievous 
should  have  been  presented  to  young  divines.*' 


Art,  VIII. — Literary  and  CRmcAL  Notices. 

1.  The  Psalms  Tmnslated  and  Explained.  By  J.  A.  Alexander, 
Professor  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton.  Vol.  I.  New 
York :  Baker  and  Scribner.     1850. 

It  will  prove  to  readers  generally  a  recommendation  of  this  work  above 
the  author's  commentary  on  Isaiah,  or  most  modem  etpositions,  that  ne 
confines  himself  to  the  translation  of  the  text,  and  the  explanations  that 
are  necessary  to  unfold  its  meaning,  without  entering  into  the  minute 
details  of  philology,  or  presenting  the  various  and  conflicting  construc- 
tions that  have  been  put  on  it  by  other  interpreters.  It  may  be  read 
with  little  embarrassment  by  those  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the 
language  of  the  original.  It  is  professedly  founded  on  Hengstenberg's 
Commentary,  and  Dr.  Alexander  has  availed  himself  of  the  aid  of  that 
writer's  "  translations,  exegetical  suggestions,  and  illustrative  citations," 
while  he  has  avoided,  so  far  as  we  have  obeerved,  what  is  exceptionable 
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or  of   little  necessity,  and  made  an  original  and  independent  work. 
This  is  a  legitimate  use  of  the  learning  of  foreign  writers,  and  far  more 
scholarly  than  to  make  up  a  commentary,  as  is  the  method  in  a  large 
degree  of   some,  of  exegetical  minutiae  and  expontory  ohservatiODS, 
translated  from  German  authors,  with  Uttle  original  thought  or  critical 
judgment     He,  indeed,  who  is  qualified  for  the  explication  of  the  Sat^ 
Word,  will  not  find  it  easy  to  pursue  that  course.     To  one  of  laige 
powers,  genuine  learning,  and  a  proper  spirit,  the  text  will  always  be 
of  fsLT  higher  consideration,  generate  a  greater  number  of  thoughts,  and 
make  a  profounder  impression,  than  any  mere  commentary  by  men; 
and  the  labors  of  others  of  necessity,  instead  of  superseding,  be  but  sub- 
sidiary to  his  own.     The  explanations  given  by  Dr.  Alexander,  though 
brie^  are  generally  sufficiently  minute.     In   the  translation,  he  has 
adhered  more  rigidly  than  the  common  English  version,  to  the  order  of 
the  words  in  the  original.     It  is  a  .special  merit  of  his  work  that  he  has 
avoided,  in  a  great  degree,  the  errors  that  are  common  in  the  exposilioa 
of  figurative  expressions,  and  either  assigned  them  to  their  proper  dasMii 
or  without  designating  them,  given  a  just  explanation  of  the  office  whieh 
theyfiU. 

This  volume,  which  closes  with  the  fiftieth  Psalm,  is  to  be  followed 
by  two  others,  and  not  improbably,  he  intimates,  by  a  critical  introdil^ 
tion  in  a  fourth,  in  which  he  will  treat  of  the  authorship  of  the  PsakoB, 
their  structure,  their  arrangement,  the  principles  on  which  they  are4o  be 
interpreted,  and  other  themes  that  are  to  be  excluded  from  these.  We 
recommend  this  work  not  only  to  those  in  the  sacred  office,  but  to  all 
who  desire  a  minute  acquaintance  with  the  teachings  of  the  Sacred 
Word.  They,  especially,  will  do  well  to  consult  it  who  are  disposed  to 
assent  to  Professor  Park's  theory  of  a  two-fold  theology.  They  will  find 
on  every  page  the  most  ample  evidence  in  the  text  and  the  explanation, 
that  but  one  theology  is  known  either  to  the  Bible,  or  the  hearts  of 
God's  people ;  that  the  truths  which  they  utter  when  they  address  him, 
are  the  truths  of  his  being,  perfections,  rights,  law,  promises,  providence, 
itnd  their  own  nature,  condition,  and  character ;  and  the  language  in 
which  they  express  them,  the  language  both  of  their  reason  and  bis 
word. 

2.  Thegpneusty  ;  or,  the  Plenary  Inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
By  S.  R.  L.  Gaussen,  Professor  of  Theology  in  Geneva,  Switzerland. 
Translated  by  Edward  N.  Kirk,  Fourth  American,  from  the  Second 
French  Edition,  enlarged  and  improved  by  the  author.  New  York : 
John  S.  Taylor.     1860. 

It  18  a  subject  of  congratulation  that  the  demand  for  thia  ezodtant 
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work  is  such  as  to  induce  the  issue  vrithin  so  brief  a  period  of  such  a 
aeries  of  editions.  It  is  entitled  to  a  far  wider  circulation ;  and  as  its 
merits  are  understood,  and  the  necessity  felt  of  guarding  the  young  against 
the  doubts  and  disbelief  of  the  inspiration  of  the  sacred  writers  that  are 
sow  cherished  and  spread  by  some  of  the  expositors  themselves  of  the 
Scriptures,  the  greater  will  be  the  disposition  to  give  it  a  general  diffu- 
aion  and  introduce  it  especially  into  the  libraries  of  Bible  classes,  of 
Sunday  schools,  and  of  families.  Professor  Gaussen  rejects  the  theory 
many  entertain,  that  the  Spirit  merely  communicated  to  the  prophets 
and  apostles  such  of  the  facts,  truths,  and  thoughts  recorded  by  them  as 
bad  not  before  been  imparted  to  them  in  a  natural  or  supernatural 
way,  and  that  they  were  then  left  to  express  themselves  very  much 
according  to  their  own  judgment,  without  any  other  aid  than  a  »timula- 
tioii  of  the  memory,  and  a  restraint  from  error ;  which  is  in  effect  a  denial 
sol  only  of  their  inspiration  to  write  that  of  which  they  had  a  know- 
ledge by  natural  means,  but  also  to  write  in  the  exact  manner  they  did 
that  which  was  miraculously  communicated  to  them.  He  maintains,  on 
the  ooDtrary,  that  their  inspiration  was  an  inspiration  to  write  precisely 
that  which  they  wrote  and  in  the  identical  form  in  which  it  passed 
from  their  hands,  without  any  consideration  whether  it  was  previously 
in  any  measure  a  subject  of  their  knowledge,  or  was  then,  for  the  first 
time,  imparted  to  them ;  and  that  is  indisputably  the  doctrine  of  the 
sacred  oracles  themselves.  They  teach  that  prophecy  came  not  in  old 
time  by  the  will  of  man,  but  "  holy  men  of  God  spake  as  they  were 
Bioved  by  the  Holy  Spirit,"  and  that  which  they  spoke  and  wrote  is 
aooonlingly  everywhere  called  the  word  of  Jehovah,  and  the  word 
he  ^ke  by  the  mouth  of  the  prophets. 

A  large  share  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  objec- 
tions to  the  plenary  inspiration  of  the  sacred  writers.  Besides  a  satis- 
factory solution  of  difficulties,  the  reader  will  find  in  that  part  of  the 
work  much  highly  interesting  and  useftil  information.  The  proofs  of 
his  doctrine  with  which  his  closing  chapters  are  occupied,  are  clear  and 
ample.  The  style  is  marked  by  perspicuity,  ease,  and  animation. 
Th^e  are  no  irrelevant  passages,  no  misty  disquisitions,  no  crude  decla- 
matbn.  The  translator  has  discharged  his  task  with  judgment  and 
taste. 
Thouohts  Suftbd  to  the  Present  Crisis,  a  Sermon  on  occasion  of  the 

death  of  Hon.  J.  C.  Calhoun,  preached  at  the  chapel  of  the  S.  C. 

College.     April  21,  1850.     By  James  H.  Thorn  well,  Professor  of 

Sacred  Literature  and  the  Evidences  of  Christianity.     Columbia,  S. 

Carolina.     1850. 

Db.  Tuornwbll  exhibits,  in  a  very  impressive  manner,  the  lessons 
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taugbt  by  the  death  of  so  distinguished  a  statesman  at  a  period  c^^ 
national  excitenient.  Ilis  bold  and  energetic  style,  and  the  views  h  ^ 
presents  of  the  responsibility  of  public  men,  for  the  measures  by  wliic^ 
they  affect  the  welfare  of  the  nation,  the  providence  of  God  over  indiv-j. 
duals  and  communities,  the  relation  of  the  present  life  to  that  which  ^^ 
to  follow,  and  the  necessity  of  piety  to  a  preparation  for  death,  ^re 
peculiarly  appropriate  to  the  occasion,  and  bespeak  powers  of  a  y^tj 
sujierior  order. 

4.  A  Discourse  on  the  Death  of  Zachaky  Tatlor,  TweMi 
President  of  the  U.  States.  Delivered  at  the  Rutgers  Street  Cburch. 
Bv  John  M.  Krebs,  D.D.     1850. 

The  death  of  one  in  a  station  like  that  filled  by  the  late  President, 
exemphfies  in  a  very  striking  manner  the  dependence  of  nations  on  God's 
care,  and  the  facility  with  which  he  can,  by  a  single  and  ordinary  €vt?nt, 
unsettle  their  condition,  and  involve  them  in  difficulty  and  disaster.  Ik 
fall  of  a  chief  magistrate  changes  not  only  the  position  of  a  great  crowd 
of  dependatita  and  co-laborers,  but  sometimes  the  destiny  of  whole 
nations;  varies  the  course  of  thought  in  millions  of  minds,  sod 
strikes  them  with  an  unusual  sense  of  the  vanity  of  earthly  hononi,  th^ 
inevitableness  of  death,  and  the  vicinity  of  the  retributions  that  are  to 
follow.  The  sudden  decease  of  a  Princess  Charlotte,  a  Duke  of  Orleans, a 
British  Statesman  like  William  Pitt  or  Robert  Peel,  or  an  American 
President  at  a  crisis,  varies  on  an  immense  scale  the  current  of  events 
and  gives,  for  a  period,  a  different  complexion  to  the  sentiments  of  the 
civilized  world, — bringing  nations  to  a  recognition  of  their  relations  to 
God,  quickening  in  the  thoughtful,  generally,  a  feeling  of  their  dtjjend- 
ence,  and  exciting  the  wise  and  humble  to  put  their  trust  in  the  Most 
High. 

It  is  in  that  relation  that  Dr.  Krebs  contemplates  the  loss  to  which 
the  country  has  been  called.  lie  treats  it  as  exemplifnng  in  an 
emphatic  manner  God's  dominion,  and  as  designed  to  teach  the  nation 
their  subordination  to  him,  to  rebuke  them  for  their  offences,  and  to 
lead  them  to  acknowledge  him  as  the  source  of  their  prosperity,  and 
relv  on  him  for  dt^liverance  from  the  evils  with  which  thev  are  threat- 
ened.  Such  a  Scriptural  and  earnest  use  of  the  event  by  the  ministers 
and  people  generally  will  make  it,  though  a  calamity,  the  means  of 
important  benefits. 
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AbT.    L A    COMMENTAKT    ON    TBS    BoOK    OF    DaNISL.      Bj 

Moms  Stuart,  lately  Professor  of  Sacred  Literature  in  the 
Theol.  Seminary  at  Andover.  Boston :  Crocker  &  Brew- 
ster.    1850. 

^*  BT    THB    EDITOR. 

This  volume,  though  founded  on  much  the  same  principles 
oT interpretation  as. his  work  on  the  Apocalypse,  is  in  some 
leqiects  less  exceptionable.  It  is  written  in  better  taste. 
There  are  no  attempts  in  it  at  extraordinary  elegance,  no 
disquisitions  on  aesthetics,  and  no  dissertations  on  poetry.  He 
makes  less  parade  of  his  professional  learning,  is  less  ambitious 
U>  be  thought  original,  and  indulges  less  frequently  in  unneces- 
sary repetitions.  The  peculiar  theories  which  he  entertains 
respecting  the  inyention  of  the  symbols  by  the  prophet,  and 
the  mode  in  which  they  are  employed,  are  advanced  less 
fonnaily ;  and  as  a  large  part  of  them  are  explained  in  the 
prophecy  itself,  and  he  had  but  to  follow  the  text  to  give  their 
true  coostruction,  a  considerable  share  of  the  interpretations 
he  presents  are  accurate.  The  main  characteristics  of  the 
work,  however,  are  much  like  those  of  his  commentary  on  thff 
Apocalypse.    Like  that,  it  is  adapted  to  lessen  the  student^ 
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estimate  of  the  prophecy  as  a  source  of  information  respecting 
the  divine  purposes^  and  diminish  his  reverence  for  it  as  a 
work  of  inspiration.     Professor  S.  treats  its  predicticy^  as 
confined  almost  entirely  to  the  period  that  intervened  between 
Nebuchadnezzar's   first  dream  and  the  death  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  years  before /he  birtbof 
Christ.     He  sees  nothing  in  it  of  the  Roman  donriinatiou,  of 
>^        the  birth  and  death  of  the  Redeemer,  of  the  overthrow  of  the 
temple,  interruption  of  the  Mosaic. rit^i  destruction  of  Jem- 
salem,  and  dispersion  of  the  Jews  by  that  people ;  and  nothing 
of  the  apostasy  of  the  Christian  church,  the  persecution  of  the 
saints  by  usurping  priests,' or  the  second  coming  of  Christ, 
institution  of  his  kingdom  on  earth  in  a  new  form,  and  inves- 
titure of  the  saints  with  a  dominion  ovef  the  nations.    All 
.  these  great  features  he  endeavors  to  obliterate,  and  limits  the 
revelation  to  events  that  were  to  affect  the  Hebrews  from  their 
.captivity  at  Babylon  to  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  and  a  bare 
ai^ouncement  of  the  Messianic  kingdom,  which  he  holds  was 
introduced  at  the  institution  of  the  Christian  i^hurch.  The  infor* 
mation  he  gathers  from  the  book  diflers  little  from  that  which 
he  would  have  drawn  from  it,  had  he  regarded  it  as  a  mere  his- 
tory written  after  the  events  he  supposes  it  foreshows.     He,  in 
fact,  contemplates  it  throughout  from  the  ground  of  neology*,^' 
betrays,  at  every  step,  his  sympathy  with  the  critics  of  that 
school,  whom  he  generally  takes  as  his  guides ;  and  is  very 
nearly  as  distant  as  they  from  a  just  understanding!  of  t^e 
events  it  reveals,  and  devoid  of  the  lofty  and  comprehensive 
views  it  suggests,  of  the  government  God  is  to  exercise  over 
the  world. 

We  shall  only  notice,  on  the  present  occasion,  some  of  the 
views. he  advances  respecting  the  sources  from  which  the 
representative  agents  and  objects  of  the  prophecy  were  drawn, 
the  office  of  the  prophet  in  composing  the  book,  and  the  con- 
struction he  places  on  a  part  of  the  symbols..  * 

He  represents  the  use  of  symbols  as  a  medium  of  prophecy 
by  Daniel,  Ezekiel,  and  Zechariah,  as  having  its  ground  in  the 
taste  of  those  prophets  formed  by  their  residence  among  the 
Chaldeans,  and  familiarity  with  the  Religious  and  political 
symbols  they  were  accustomed  to  employ. 
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'Daniel  i^prtMches  nesrest  to  Ezekiel  and  Zecliarith  in  manner  and 
i^le,  although  not  in  matter.  Like  thus*  prophets,  he  deals  everywhere 
iritb^mbola  and  visions.  Tliey  wan  the  one  his  contemporary,  and  the 
olWlnt  little  alUr  him;  and  all  three  firmed  their  stvle  and  tbor 
laodM  o(  thinking  and  expression  in  a  foreign  Isnd,  where  symlxri  and 
iiMgery,  and  vision  and  dreams,  were  greatly  relished  and  admired. 
TH  rains  of  the  oriental  ciUes  recently  brought  to  the  light  of  day,  fts 
viBas  those  which  have  ever  remained  exposed  to  view,  are  replete  with 
^mboiio  fbnns  and  images,  which  once  gave  play  and  delight  to  the 
baey.  Nothing  is  more  certain,  than  that  the  eilted  prophets  were 
rtn^y  influenced  in  their  style  by  the  training  which  th^r  conditicni 
Beecaaarily  gave  tbem.  Hence  tlie  greafe^iissimilitude  between  them  and, 
far  example,  such  a  writer  as  Issiab.  Oar  nsth^tJcal  judgment  is 
tfraogiy  binsed  in  (hvot  of  such  writers  as  luiafa,  Nahum,  and  Habakkok, 
pvhapa  justly.  But  this  cannot  prove  that  the  Jews  in  eiile  wonld  not 
have  a  higher  relish  for  the  manner  of  Ezekiel  and  Zechariah.  It  mi^, 
indwd,  be  taken  for  granted  that  such  was  the  case ;  for  otherwise  we 
CM  hardly  suppose  thoae  prophets  would  have  so  &r  departed  from  tlw 
nciwt  models.  That  they  possessed  talents  competent  to  writing  id 
■otter  style,  cannot  well  be  donbled  by  any  one  who  has  studied  Uieir 
WoAa."— P.  398. 

*  It  was  characteristic  of  the  Chaldees  to  use  symbolical  represent*- 
tioBt  btyond  any  other  nation  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  But  it 
«M  eoramon  also  for  the  Medes  and  Fenians  to  make  an  abundant  use 
of  the  like  imagery  or  pictorial  representations.  All  the  monumenta  of 
IGddle  Asia,  on  the  great  Mesopotamian  plain,  those  heretofore  disco- 
KNd,  e^  those  recently  disinterred,  are  filled  with  symbols  of  various 
kbda,  and  especially  of  beasts  that  are  of  giganlic  and  grotesque  forms. 
Tm  no  part  of  the  world  has  the  taste  for  the  huge  and  the  grotesque 
ham  carried  so  lar.  In  no  part  has  the  attachment  to  symbol  developed 
ikalf  in  so  many  and  such  singular  ways. 

*  It  it  striking  to  note  how  much  a  familiar  view  of  thorn  persons  and 
flags  which  surrounded  Ezekiel,  Zechariah,  and  Daniel^  impressed  itself 
on  their  minda,  in  the  way  of  shaping  their  taste,  and  ga\-e  a  coloring  to 
ibAr  style."— P.  451. 

"  How  is  it  then  with  the  prophet  Zechariah  who  came  out  of  exile  f 
nat  mowned  antiquarian.  Bishop  Munter,  has  given  his  opinion  thus : 
'  Hh  prophet  Zechariah  has  shown  in  his  visions  a  coloring  altogether 
faraign  to  the  Jews,  and  which  could  take  its  origin  only  in  Ghaldea. 
Ha  speaka  of  a  stone  with  seven  eyes,  of  a  golden  lamp  with  seven 
hnitcli-l^htB,  symbols  of  the  seven  eyes  of  Jehovah  which  look  threqgh 
the  whole  eaiLb ;  of  fiwr  chariots,  spirits  of  heaven,  which  cooie  from  the 
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four  quarters  of  the  world,  and  take  their  station  before4jb6  Most  High.* 
—P.  452. 

^  How  comes  it  now  that  these  three  writers  of  the  exile-period  a^pnld 
rgiemble  each  other  qp  st^kiogly  in  general  taste  and  manner,  and  drole 
of  imagery,  and  in  the  frequency  of  it !  How  comes  it  that  all  of  them  an 
so  manifestly  out  of  the  Palestine  circle  of  action  or  description  t  One  fiaeb 
himself  abroad  the  moment  he  b^os  to  read  th^.  They  are,  indeed, 
animated  by  the  same  spirit,  but  they  are  (at  .from  wearing  the  same 
CQstume.  May  not  one  almost  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  inaages  of 
things  seen  in  a  dream  or  trance-vision  are  copies  in  the  main,4|jf  4Ma 
seen  in  a  waking  state,  and  only  formed  into  new  corabin«lki|i^^ 
placed  in  new  positions  ?  It  would  seem  now  that  all  these  cokkmpih 
raries  (if  ike  eMle-period  had  seen  the  originals  of  their  symbols  on  th 
BahylMiuh  vails,  and  hous^  and  temples.  The  grotesque,  the  ^gsnikn$ 
everywhere  tnet  their  eyes.  Even  their  descriptions  partakia^  pf  the  nml 
h^/ferhole  of  the  remoter  East"— P.  453. 

He  thus  ascribes  their  use  of  symbols  as  an  instrument  of 

>        piTopbecy  to  the  taste  which  they  had  formed  by  their  ff|li^ 

liarity  with  the  sculptures  and  paintings  of  the  Babyloniami^ 

and  represents  them  as  having  taken  their  symbols  froii\, those 

I         that  were  in  use  among  that  people.     This  implies  that  their 

visions  w^ere  contrived  by  themselves,  or  were  the  wjSfl^of 

their  ovm  minds,  instead  of  being  miraculously  exhibited  to  , 

them  by  the  Almighty.     If  the  symbols  were  presented  to 

them  by  the  great  Inspirer,  and  acted  out  their  several  parts^ 

in  their  presence,  how  can  it  be  said  that  it  was-  their  taste 

thftt  prompted  them  to  employ  them?    On  the  supposition 

even  that  they  were  in  harmony  with  their  taste,  it  was  not 

their  taste  that  occasioned  their  employing  them,  any  more 

than  it  was  their  taste  that  was  the  cause  of  their  bebdiding 

:^    thb  visions,  obtaining  a  supernatural  knowledge  of  the  future* 

o^  receiving  the  explanation  of  their  symbols  from  the  angd 

.41    interpreters.    *As  God  was  the  ftuthor  of  the  visions,  the  fact, 

that  the  symbols  were  in  harmony  with  their  taste  is  no  more 

a  pfoof  that  their  taste  was  the  cause  that  those  symbob  were 

employed,  than  the  fact  that  the  beautiful  objects  of  nature 

are  agreeable  to  the  jt^iste  of  mankind,  is  a  proof  that  their 

taste  is  the  cause  that  those  objects  are  created.     In  referring 

the  use  of  symb^s  therefom  to  their  taste,  Professor  Stuart 

contradicts  ttieir  own  representation  that  God  was  the  authcM* 
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and  exhibiter  of  them,  while  they  were  their  mere  involuntafy 
and  entranced  spectators.  Such  a  reference  is'  consistent 
only  with  the  supposition  that  their  visions  are  m^re  fictions 
of  their  contrivance.  If  God  was  the  Suthor  of  them,  it  is  89 
absurd,  to  ascribe  their  symbols  to.  thi^  taste,  as  it  were  to 
refer  the  forms  and  hues  of  flowers,  the  beauty  of  the  human 
countenance,  the  circumference  and  arch  of  the  sky,  thefgran- 
deur  of  the  midnight  firmament,  and  other  objects' of  grace 
1^  majesty,  to  the  tastes  of  men,  because  they  are  sources  tp 
tim  cff  pleasure. 

*4til  what  evidence  is  there  that  the  use  of  symbols,  and  of 
such  symbols  as  are  instruments  of  revelation,  was  in  harmony 
with  their  taste  ?  The  supposition  that  it  was  sug^ted  by, 
^<or  m  concuprence  with  their  ideas  of  f>eauty  or  fitness,  implies 
that  the  same  symbols  were  employed  in  the  same  rehiilonii, 
or  88  representatives  of  the  same  agents,  by  the  Babylonislfii 
also,  from  whom  he  assumes  that  they  adopted  them.  Other- 
irti^they  could  not  have  derived  from  th^m  a  taste  for  using 
Iteih  in  the  prophetic  oflice.  Their  taste  for  them  must,  of 
oourse,  have  been  a  taste  for  them  in  the  relation  in  which 
they  Had  been  accustomed  to  see  them  used  : — not  a  taste  for 
th^fiH^  the  abstract,  without  a  reference  to  their  office.  How 
€CKikl  their  sense  of  the  appropriateness  and  beauty  of  a 
gypsum  winged-lion,  as  a  symbol  of  a  god,  involve  a  dense  of 
the  fitness  and  beauty  of  a  living  winged-lion  as  a  symbol  of  a 
Bne  of  men  who  were  the  conquerors  and  oppressors  of  their 
nation  ?  A  taste  fot  statues,  draped  or  half-draped  according 
16  the  fashion  of  the  ancients,  is  not  a  taste  for  living  human 
beings  in  similar  dress  and  attitudes,  and  appropriated  to  wholly 
different  offices.  Unless  the  Babyloniians  were  accusfomed  Ip 
employ  the  same  figures  as  symbols,  and  as  symbols  in  tMe 
88me  relations,  the  supposition  of  such  a  taste  for  them  is  soie- 
eistical  and  absurd.  But  what  proof  is  there  th8t  that  people 
employed  a  winged-lion  as  a  symbol  of  their  dynasty  of  kings  ? 
Not  ^  particle.  Instead,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  that 
figtire,  if  used  at  all,  was  an  object  of  religious  homage  and  the 
representative  of  a  god.  In  the  Assyrian  sculptures,  at  least, 
die  monarchs  are  represented  in  their  proper  figures,  and  with 
appropriate  emblems.  There  is  pot  the  slightest  indication 
that  they  were  symbolized  by  the  winged-lions  mid  bulls  that 
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» .      I'Hetm^  stationed  at  the  entrances  of  their  palace  halls.    Those 

-^^  shapes  jseem  rather  to  have  filled  the  office  of  guardian  gods. 

.  What  evidence  is  there  that  the  Babylonians  used  a  bear  as 

tbe  symbol  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  and  a  four-headed  and 

four-winged  panther  as  an  emblem  of  the  Greeks  ?    What 

il^dications  are  there  that  they  used  ^uch  a  monster  figure  as 

the  fourth  beast,  as  a  representative  of  the  Romans,  of  whom 

t  *  they  probably  had  no  knowledge  ?,^  What  proofs   that  they 

employed  a  ram  as  a  symbol  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  and 

a  one-homed  goat  of  the  Greeks?    None  whatever.    The 

.^.<^     wi|ole  fancy  XhmX  these  and  the  other  symbols  of  the  visions 

•  ,.f^  .  wext  used  by  them  in  the  relation  in  which  they  are  employed 

lb  the  prophecy,  or  in  any  symbolic  relation  whatever,  is 

.*'         wholly  groundless  and*  absurd.    The  sculptured  slabs  with' 

which  the  halls  at  Nimroud  and  Kouyunjik  were  lined,  were 

undoubtedly  commemorative  of  the  past,  not  prophetic  of  the 

future.     They  were  reprefentative  of  the  sieges,  battles,  huntfl» 

and  other  achievements  and  occurences  that  distinguished 

the  reigns  of  the  jmonarchs  who  erected  them;  while  the 

winged  figui^  that  stood  at  the  portals  of  their  palaces  and 

4be  entrances  to  their  chief  apartments,  were  emblems  of  the 

deities  to  whom  they  paid  their  homage. 

But  apart  from  this,  what  can  be  more  uncritical  than  to 
suppose  that  Ezeki^l,  Daniel,  and  Zechariah  founded  their 
tastes  as  theologians  and  prophets,  on  the  gypsum  deities  that 
were  stationed  in  the  temples  and  palaces  of  Babylon  ;  and  the 
graven  figures  of  monarchs,  satraps,  warriors,  priests,  soldier8> 
slaves,  subjects,  captives,  and  animals,  with  which  the  walls  <tf 
their  principal  structures  were  adorned  ?  Can  a  grosser  im- 
peachment of  their  sense  and  morals  be  imagined  ?  Can  a 
greater  contradiction  to  their  character  be  conceived  ?  Did 
Daniel  give  any  indicatii^ns  of  a  taste  for  their  idols,  or  a  fancy 
'  ,  for  the  fashions  of  the  court,  when  rather  than  intermit  the 
Worship  of  Jehovah,  he  chose  to  be  cast  into  the  den  of  lions  ? 
Did  his  associates,  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Atfednego,  when, 
rather  than  worship  the  great  image  which  Nebuchadnezzar 
A  had  set  up,  they  preferred  to  be  thrown  into  the  fiery  furnace? 
Daniel  resided  both  at  Babylon  and  at  Shushan,  and  was, 
doubtless,  familiar  wjth  their  idols  and  commemorative  sculp- 
«.,    tures;  but  what  ground  is  there  for  the  supposition  that 
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iBsekiel  and  Zechariah  ever  entered  a  temple  or  palace  of  tlie 
Babylonians,  and  beheld  any^of  their  golden  and  marble  gods  ? 
Not  the  least.  The  assumption  that  they  had  an  opportunity 
to  observe  and  study  them  is  wholly  gratuitous.  His  view  is 
irreverent  to  God  also,  as  well  as  reproachful  to  them.  Is^it 
credible  that  Jehovah  VKOuld  have  employed  them  as  hispvp- 
phets,  had  they  become  enamored  of  the  idols  of  th^  Babylonians 
even  as  objects  of  art,  and  junk  in  their  religious  taste  to  a  level 
with  them  ?  Can  anything  be  more  apparent  than  the  utter 
UDtenableness  of  Professor  Stuart's  theory  ?  6^n  any  fancy 
be  more  unworthy  of  a  Christian  critic  and  (teholar?  Hi>w 
is  it  that  these  considerations,  which  one  would  think  wo^ 
have  instantly  presented  themselves,  seem  not  to  have  occuf^ 
red^o  him  ?  Is  there  any  other  explanation  of  the  inadvert- 
Mioe,  than  that  having  become  infatuated  with  the  Germim 

^critics  .who  regard  the  prophecy  as  a  mere  work  of  art,  and 
attempt  to  account  for  its  peculilirities  as  they  would  for 
those  of  any  ordinary  uninspired  composition,  he  has  adopted 
their  absurd  theories  under  the  idea  that  they  are  the  work  of 
genius  and  learning,  without  any  thought  of  «the  contradictions 
they  involve,  or  the  results  to  which  they  lead  ? 

Professor  Stuart  assumes  that  the  employment  of  symbols 
and  emblematic  figures  originated  with  the  Assyrians  or  Baby- 
loniaas,  and  that  the  Hebrews  gained  |heir  knowledge,  and 
were  led  to  their  use  of  them  through  them.  But  what  proofs 
are  there  that  such  was  the  fact  ?  He  alleges  none  whatever ; 
jpid  there  certainly  is  nothing  to  itMicate  it  in  the  Seriptures, 
profane  history,  nor  in  the  relics  of  thy  ancient'  cities  of 
^potamia  that  have  recently  been  disinterred.     The  use 

jof  sphinxes  and  other  gigantic  forms,  as  ornaments  of  temples 
'and  palaces,  may  be  traced  to  a  much  earlier  period  in  Egypt, 
with  which  the  Hebrews  were  fami^ar,  than  in  Nineveh  and 
Babvlon. 

Bat  they  were  themselves  accustomed  to  the  use  of 
emblematic  fibres  with  wings,  and  of  a  gigantic  form,  in  their 
tabernacle  and  temple,  from  the  time  of  their  exodus  from 
Egypt,  to  the  period  of  their  exile  at  Babylon.  Such  were 
the  cherubim  stationed  on  the  mercy  seat,  and  wrought  on 
the  TeH  of  the  inner- tabernacle.  Tho^e  of  the  temple  were 
eeventeen  feet  and  a  half  in  height,  and  their  wings  nearly  nine 
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feet  each  in  length.  They  were  graven  also  with^fmlm  treM 
on  the  walls,  the  posts,  and  the  doors  of  the  inner  sanctuary.-*^.  < 
The  brazen  sea  was  supported  by  brazen  oxmi,  and  the  baser  ' 
of  the  layers  were  enchased^  with  lioHs,  oxen,  and  cherubim. 
With  thi^  use  of  figures  in  their  tabernacle  and  tempif;  they 
were  thus  familiar  long  before  their  captivity  in  Babylenia. 
The  supposition  that  they  adopted  them  from  the  Chaldees  or 
Assyrians  is,  therefore,  wholly  inadmissible.^  Instead,  the  . 
Assyrians  may  have  drawn  their  use  of  their  human- headed 
and  winged  forms  of  the  lion  and  bull,  from  the  Egyptians,  or 
the  Assyrians  and  Egyptians  both  may  have  founded  their 
conception  and  use  of  them  on  a  tradition  of  the  form  of  the 
cherubim  that  were  stationed  at  the  gates  of  Eden,  or,  per- 
haps, that  were  exhibited  to  ancient  prophets,  as  in  the  rePlela- 
tion  to  John,  in  theophanies  which  they  witnessed.  Whether, 
however,  such  was  the  fact  or  not,  there  is  not  any  evidenoe^ 
that  the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians  originated  the  use  of  such 
symbolic  figures,  and  induced  the  Hebrew  prophets  for  the 
first  time  to  employ  them  at  the  period  of  the  Babyloniio 
captivity.  Indeed,  had  the  Israelites  derived  their  knowledge 
and  use  of  them  from  the  Syrians,  Babylonians,  or  Assyrians, 
it  would  have  been  at  an  earlier  period  than  their  captivity, 
as  they  had  long  before  become  familiar  with  their  mythology, 
apostatized  to  the  worship  of  their  idols,  and  adopted  dieir 
corrupt  manners.  It  was  in  punishment  chiefly  of  those 
crimes  that  they  were  delivered  to  the  dominion  of  the  nations 
whose  customs  they  imitated. 

If  we  look  to  the  symbols  themselves,  of  Zechariah,  Ezekid,^ 
and  Daniel,  the  supposition  that  they  were  derived  from  the 
Babylonians  or  Assyrians  is  manifestly  wholly  without  grouDil 
and  absurd.  The  symbolic  candlesticks  and  olive  trees  beheld 
by  Zechariah,  cannot  have  been  adopted  from  that  source. 
The  candlestick  was  a  modification  of  that  of  the  tabernacle 
and  first  temple  ;  while  the  olive  trees  were  natives  of  Pales- 
tine, and  flourished  in  the  courts  of  the  temple  itself,  and  in  the 
valleys  and  on  the  hiJls  that  surround  Jerusalem.  The  horses, 
horsemen,  and  chariots  were  not  drawn  from  them,  as  the 
Israelites  were  familiar  with  them  at  least  as  early  as  the  time 
of  their  conquest  of  Canaan.  The  flying  roll  cannot,  for  the 
Hebrews  were  as  well  acquainted  with  letters  as  the  Assyrians 
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Jk"  Babylonitins.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  epha  was 
^ved  f^m  them,  as  they  were  accuVtomed  td  Use  ti^t  mea- 
MM ;  nor  can  Hie  women  with  wings  who  bore  it  to  the  land 
of  Shinar,  as  tht^y  hadian  exampfb  of  the  union  of  wings  to  a 
humaaform  in  their  cherubim.  The  angelic  beings;,  cannot 
havvbeen  suggested  by  the  Babylonians,  as  the  Hebrews  were 
aware  of  their  *existence,  forms,  and  ministry.  Nor  can  the 
sloile  with  sevefreyes.  If,  as  is  probable,  it  was  graven  in  the 
forai  of  a  human  head,  it  may  have  been  in  the  similitude  of 
a  cherub.  If  not,  there  is  no  necessity  to  suppose  that 
it  was  adopted  from  another  people.  Nor  is  there  any 
evidence  whatever  that  such  an  emblem  was  employed  by  the 
Bttbylonians.  The  fancy  that  Zechariah's  symbols  were 
derivM  from  a  fipreign  source  is  thuf  not  only  altogether  with-  . 
oat  ground,  but  in  contradiction  to  the  most  indisputable  facts.  • 
Vh/bf  are  all  of  them  agents  or  objects,  or  founded  on  concep- 
ttoM  with  which  the  Israelites  were  familiar ;  while  there  is 
no  evidence  that  any  one  of  them  was  ever  employed  by  th^ 
Babylonians  as  a  symtk)l. 

Tlmt  assumption  is  equally  unauthorized  in  respect  to 
Biftkfel.  No  one  will  pretend  that  the  throne  of  the  Almighty 
borne  on  a  flaming  whirlwind,  the  cherubim  with  four  faces 
mi  evea  on  every  part  of  their  bodies,  and  the  wheels  with 
Bydb  (Nheir  circumferences,  were  copied  from  the  Babylonian 
l/emsfHitM  or  palaces.  No  such  symbols  were  ehiployed  by  that 
people.  No  corresponding  conception  of  a  god  and  his 
itteiidants  was  ever,  so  far  as  we  have  any  knowledge,  enter- 
llAied  by  them.  The  symbols  of  his  fourth  chapter  of  the 
ubgB  oC  Jerusalem,  were  all  objects  with  which  they  were 
Ijpnliar ;  as  were  those  also  of  the  fifth,  ninth,  and  twelfth 
pbepters — a  knife,  the  hair  of  the  head,  balances,  fire,  a  sword, 
I  mark  on  the  forehead,  the  slaughter  of  persons,  the  furniture 
9f  m  house,  the  wall  of  the  city.  Can  anything  be  more  absurd 
than  to  suppose  that  any  of  these  were  derived  from  the  fanes 
Mr  pelaoes  of  Babylonia  ?  But  it  were  worse  than  ridiculous 
:o  assume  that  the  symbols  of  the  valley  of  dry  bones  were 
yiofpted  from  them.  There  is  not  the  slightest  reason  to 
idieve  that  the  Babylonians  or  any  other  people  ever  had  an 
dea  of  a  resurrection  of  the  dead  of  a  particular  peo^jifi  or 
iny  ofihe  dead,  to  a  corporeal  life  like  that  which  thejr  had 
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before  lived  ;  or  any  symbolic  resurrection  whatever.  And, 
finally,  there  can  be  no  pretence  that  the  symbols'^^of  the  last 
chapters  of  his  prophecy  are  taken  from  Babylonian  modeb, 
as  they  are  ail  copies  of  the  ancient  temple,  or  earlier  visions 
of  Jehovah. 

Nor  is  his  use  of  the  eagle,  the  lion,  the  Crocodile,  the  cedar, 
and  other  objects  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  world  in  his 
allegories,  in  any  measure  referable  to  their  employment  by 
Babylonians.  They  are  all  objects  with  which  the  Hebrews 
were  as  well  acquainted  as  the  nations  that  lived  on  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris ;  ^nd,  at  most,  can  no  more  be  traced  to 
them  than  to  the  Egyptians  who  used  several  of  them  in  their 
hieroglyphics  and  commemorative  paintings.     No  fancy  coold 

,  be  more  utterly  unsupported  than  that  he  drejv  them  frcNn  the 

.^  Chaldeans. 

His  theory  is  equally  groundless  and  incredible  in  respect 
to  Daniel.     It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  great  image  of 
Nebuchadnezzar's  dream  was  copied  from  a  statue  or  delinea- 
tion in  his  temples  or  palaces.     There  is  not  the  slightest  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  Babylonians  had  an  image  formed  of 
those  four  metals,  with  an  intermixture  of  clay  in  the  feet 
The  supposition  is  inconsistent  with  the  impression  made  on 
tlie  king  by  the  vision.     Why,  if  he  was  familiar  with  such  an 
object,  should  he  have  been  so  perplexed  by  his  sight  of  it  in 
a  dream.     If  he  had  a  sculpture  also  of  its  destruction  by  the 
descent  on  it  of  a  stone  from  a  mountain,  why  should  that  part 
of  his  dream  have  occasioned  any  more  alarm  than  the  recur- 
rence in  his  sleep  of  any  other  spectacle  with  which  he  was 
conversant  ?     But  admitting  that  they  had  framed  or  deline- 
ated such  an  image,  by  what  considerations  can  Professor  8. 
render  it  credible  that  they  had  pictured  or  wrought  a  repre- 
sentation of  its  demolition  by  a  stone  cut  out  without  hands 
from  a  mountain  ?    Can  any  smaller  critic  be  imagined  than 
he  who  can  persuade  himself  that  such  an  assumption  is  not 
only  legitimate,  but  essential  in  order  to  the  just  interpretation 
of  the  prophet?     Instead  of  favoring  it,  the  whole  narrative 
indicates  that  the  spectacle  was  entirely  novel  to  the  monarch, 
and  that  it*  was  its  singularity  that  gave  it  its  deep  impression 
on  him.       » 
It  is  equally  groundless  to  suppose  that  the  great  tree  of  his 
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aeeond  dream,  and  its  he^wing  down,  was  copied  from  a  sym- 
lK>lic  delineVion  on  his  palace  walls.  That  trees  may  have 
been  among  the  objects  sculptured  on  them,  is  probable ;  but 
what  likelihood  is  there  that  there  was  also  a .  representation 
of  a  watcher  from  heaven,  commanding  that  one  of  them 
should  be  cut  down : — of  the  execution  of  that  command,  and 
of  the  preservation  of  its  stump  by  a  band  of  iron  and  brass  ? 
Can  any  probable  motive  be  imagined  for  sculpturing  such  a 
device  ?  If  it  were  a  symbol,  it  must  have  had  some  mean- 
ing. What  could  it  have  been?  If  Nebuchadnezzar  was 
iuniliar  with  the  spectacle,  and  awairp  of  the  events  it  was 
devised  by  its  authors  to  indicate,  why  did  he  not  attach  to  it 
its  established  meaning  ?  Why  were  not  the  wise  men  of  his 
kingdom  able,  at  bis  command,  to  explain  it  ?  How  unfortu- 
nate for  the  monarch  that  there  was  no  Moses  Stuart  among 
hj^  "  magicians,  astrologers,  and  'sorcerers !"  He  would  then 
have  had  no  need  of  a  Daniel  to  relieve  his  unnecessary 
perplexity ! 

Is  there  any  more  reason  for  the  fancy  that  the  sea  from 
which  the  wild  beasts  emerged,  or  the  winds  that  strove  on  it, 
were  copies  of  Babylonian  symbols  ?  Is  there  the  slightest 
ground  for  the  supposition  that  they  had  among  their  sculp- 
tures or  delineations,  figures  that  answered  to  the  beasts  them- 
selves ?  Not  a  trace  of  such  a  winged  lion,  four  headed  and 
four  winged  panther,  or  beast  of  ten  horns,  is  found  among 
those  that  have  been  disinterred  from  the  ruins  of  Babylon  or 
Nimroud.  The  lions  are  human-headed.  There  are  no  four- 
beaded  and  four-winged,  or  ten-horned  animals  among  them, 
DOT  bears  with  ribs  in  their  mouths.  Nor  are  there  any  rams 
with  unequal  horns,  or  goats  with  but  one  horn,  or  with  four. 
There  is  no  ground  whatever  for  Professor  S.'s  assumption, 
except  the  mere  fact  that  they  had  sculptured  figures  of 
human-headed  winged  beasts,  that  appear  to  have  been  their 
gods.  That  they  had  figures  that  were  symbols,  and  such 
figures  as  those  of  Daniel's  visions,  there  is  not  a  shadow  of 
evidence.  He  who  can  believe  that  they  had  a  symbolic 
beast  with  an  eleventh  horn,  that  had  eyes  in  it  and  a  mouth 
that  spake  words  against  the  Most  High,  and  wore  out  the 
saints  of  the  Most  High,  will  rfot,  we  apprehend,  be  likely  to 
be  envied  as  a  critic  ;  nor  will  he  who  can  persuade  himself 
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that  the  hosts  of  heaven  cast  down  by  such  a  hori)^  the  Prince 
.  of  the  host,  the  throne  and  form  of  the  Almighty,  the  jadg- 
ment  of  the  fourth  beast,  and  the  investiture  of  the  Son  of 
Man  with  the  dominion  of  the  nations,  were  copied  from  deli- 
neations in  their  templiJs.  Such'  a  theory  may,  perhaps, 
appear  credible  to  one  who  regards  the  prophecy  as  a  mere 
human  composition.  It  cannot  command  the  faith  of  a  sober 
and  sound  scholar. 

The  pretence  "that  all  these  contemporaries  of  the  exile- 
period  had  seen  the  originals  of  their  symbols  on  the  Babv- 
lonish  walls,  and  houses,  and  temples,"  is  thus  wholly  groanf- 
less  and  incredible.  It  is  advanced  by  German  interpreters 
who  deny  the  inspiration  of  the  prophets,  and  regard  their 
works  as  the  product  of  their  own  qiinds,  acting  under  the 
influences  that  usually  prompt  writers,  and  is  very  naturaflj 
employed  by  them  to  confirm  that  theory.  Rejecting  the 
representation  of  the  prophets''  that  their  symbols  were 
exhibited  to  them  by  the  Almighty,  it  was  requisite,  in  order 
to  give  plausibility  to  that  theory,  that  they  should  account 
for  them  in  some  other  manner.  Had  they  not  disbelieved  in 
miracles  and  inspiration,  they  would  not  have  resorted  to  such 
a  pretext.  That  one  who  professes  to  regard  Daniel,  Ezekid, 
and  Zechariah  as  inspired  prophets  should  adopt  it,  is  certainly 
singular.  There  are  other  indications,  however,  that  Prof. 
Stuart,  in  fact,  considers  Daniel  as  the  real  contriver  of  his 
visions,  and  looks  at  his  prophecy  as  a  work  of  art  He 
exhibits  Daniel  as  writing  it  according  to  a  plan  of  his  own : 

"  The  writer's  plan  or  design  evidently  does  not,  in  any  degree, 
resemble  a  regular  chronological  history,  or  annals,  that  both  preserve 
the  order  of  time  and  record  all  particular  events  that  are  worthj  o 
notice.  Daniel  gives  mere  outlines,  rapid,  striking,  brief,  generic  It  9 
evident  that  his  design  is  mainly  a  religious  one." — P.  174. 

And  he  exhibits  him  as  copying  his  symbols  from  the  Baby- 
lonians in  the  same  manner  as  he  represents  John  as  borrow- 
ing his' from  Daniel.     He  says  of  the  Apocalypse : — 

^  A  multitude  of  passages  in  it  are  altogether  after  the  manner  of 
Daniel The  kind  of  imagery*  employed,  the  symbols  chofien  ^ 
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nesenUtion,  tlie  intcrventioD  of  angel  itssbUnU  and  angel  iiitcrprot- 
^  BDd  even  tlie  deaignalioii  of  limes,  are  all  after  fht  model  of  Daniel 
iffhaul,  ulthuugh  far  from  a  plagiarist's  imitation.  It  ia  no  smalt 
itimony  to  tke  eallnrnLion  in  ivliii^h  Daniel  was  held,  that  John  hat 
K  pirferred  in  genrral  hu  tnarmfr  of  communication  to  all  othert^ — 
\i.  406. 


,  This  imtjliea  that  it  was  John  who  decided  that  his  prophecy 
luld  be  made  through  the  medium  of  symbols,  and  who 
xlelled  tliem  after  the  manner  of  Dauiel ;  and  that  he  was, 
■efore,  the  author  of  his  revelation  in  the  same  sense  that 
uninspired  writers  of  fiction  and  history  are  the  authors  of 
their  works,  He,  in  like  manner,  regards  Daniel  also  as 
settling  the  plan  of  his  prophecy,  borrowing  its  symbols,  and 
Iraming  it  throughout  according  to  itie  taste  he  had  formed  by 
liis  familiarity  with  the  sculptures  of  ihe  lempies  and  palaces 
»1  Babylon.  But  this  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  Daniel's 
representation  that  they  were  beheld  by  him  in  vision,  and  1^ 
an  eflect,  a  denial  of  his  inspiration. 

Professor  Stuart  does  not  formally  state  what  the  principles 

Kwe  on  which  the  prophecy  is  to  be  interpreted.     lie  intimates 

in  his  preface  that  they  are  those  "  of  historico-graminatica] 

exegesis."     It  is  only  the  meaning  of  the  ttxl,  however,  that  is 

lo  be   determined   by    them.     As   ihe   language  is  not  the 

medium  of  the  predictions  in  Ihe  representative  parts,  but  the 

xymhoU,  it  is  not  by  the  laws  of  grammatical  exegesis  that  their 

import  is  to  be  unfolded.     They  are  no  more  to  be  interpreted 

by  the  principles  of  philology,  than  the  parable  of  the  sower, 

or  Isaiah's  allegory  of  the  vineyard.     The  laws  of  language 

areas  inadequate  to  the  explication  of  symbols,  as  they  are  to 

ihesolufion  of  the  problems  of  geometry.  If  Prof.  S.  limits  him- 

wlftcithe  province  of  "  hislorico-grammaticol  exegesis."  his 

Work  is  finished  when  he  has  produce^l  an  accurate  translation 

^nd  explanation  of  the  text.     With  the  import  of  the  symbols 

whicii  the  text  describes,  except  so  far  as  it  is  explained  in  the 

prophecy  itself,  he  can  have  no  concern.  The  question  what  the 

objects  are  that  are  represented  by  tlie  great  sea  out  of  which 

'w  four  beasts  rose,  or  what  the  events  are  that  are  symbol- 

''tti  by  the  winds  that  strove  on   it,  and  others  of  the  like 

"ittire  that  are  not  resolved  by  Ihe  interpreting  angel,  which 
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he  now  attempts  to  answer,  are  wholly  foreign  to  his  office  as 
interpreter.     He  thus  completely  overlooks   the   distinctioo 
between  ascertaining  the  meaning  of  the  language  in  which 
the  symbols  are  described,  and  detetmining  the  import  of  the 
symbols  themselves,  and  treats  them  as  the  same.     Had  he 
adhered  to  this  ,theory,  accordingly,  he  would  have  exhibited 
the  symbols  as  representatives  simply  of  themselves,  or  of 
agents,  acts,  and  events  of  their  own  order;  and  the  four 
beasts,  therefore,  as  merely  foreshowing  the  appearance  on  the 
earth  of  animals  like  themselves,  and  exerting  the  agency  that 
is  ascribed  to  them ;  which  is  in  total  contradiction  both  to  the 
import  assigned  to  them  by  the  interpreting  angel,  and  to  the 
construction  he  has  himself  placed  on  them.     So  serious  t 
misapprehension  of  the  task  he  was  to  accomplish,  leaves  no 
room  for  surprise  that  he  has  almost  invariably  fallen  ioto 
mistakes  in  his  explanations  of  those  of  the  symbols  that  are 
left  in  any  measure  to  be  resolved  by  the  expositor. 

But  in  addition  to  '*  the  principles  of  historico-grammatieal 
exegesis,"  he  professes  to  interpret  the  prophet  by  the  tidi 
which  he  himself  furnishes.  He  says,  in  respect  to  his  con- 
struction of  some  of  the  most  important  of  the  symbols : — 

"  I  feel  compelled  to  depend  on  reasons  drawn  almost  wholly  from 
the  book  itself.  A  priori  reasoning  in  this  case,  the  basis  of  which  ■  as 
assumption  of  what  we  ought  to  expect  from  the  pen  of  Daniel,  or 
reasoning  borrowed  from  the  Christian  fathers,  who  assumed  as  a  ptfi 
of  their  basis,  that  the  Romish  Antichrist  was  before  the  mind  of  tlie 
prophet,  we  cannot  assume  without  examination,  if  we  would  keep  oar 
exegetical  conscience  quiet  Tliere  is  no  expositor  of  an  author  so  kji' 
innate  and  authoritative  <is  himself.  And  it  is  ^  an  appeal  to  Dmd 
himself  that  I  hope  and  shall  endeavor  to  explain  DanielP — P.  171 

As  a  large  part  of  the  predictions  are  made  through  sym- 
bols, and  a  considerable  number  of  them  are  interpret^  in  the 
prophecy  itself,  it  would  seem  natural  that  one  who  wished  to 
interpret  Daniel  by  Daniel  himself,  should  endeavor  to  ascer- 
tain, if  practicable,  from  the  interpretations  he  has  given, 
what  the  principle  is  on  which  the  symbols  are  employed,  in 
order  that  it  may  be  understood,  and  those  that  are  left  unex- 
plained by  the  angel  be  resolved  by  the  same   laws.    Hid 
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Professor  Stuart  instituted  that  inquiry,  he  might  have  drawn 
from  the  prophecy  the  most  important  aids  to  its  solution. 
QTupwards  of  fifty  of  its  different  symbolic  agents,  acts,  and 
events,  there  is  an  interfM^tation  given  either  by  the  attendant 
angel  or  the  prophet.     So  large  a  number  of  explanations, 
and  embracing  symbols  of  every  class,  must  naturally  exem- 
plify the  great  principles  on  which  they  are  used.     To  suppose 
that  they  do  not,  is  to  assume  that  they  have  no  uniform  and 
determinable  laws.      It   is   manifest,   however,  from   these 
exampl<$8,  that  instead  of  being  used  arbitrarily,   they   are 
Employed  on  principles  that  are  natural,  obvious,  and  uniform. 
Thus  they  render  it  clear  that  agents  always  represent  agents, 
acts  denote  acts,  and  effects  foreshow  effects  ;  and  that  living, 
bodied  agen^  always  denote  men.     Another  of  their  great 
features  is,  that  whenever  their  nature  admits  it,  they  are  of 
a  different  species  from  that  which  they  are  employed  to  repre- 
sent. Thus  the  beasts,  which  are  agents,  not  only  denote  agents, 
bat  represent  men,  and  of  natures  and  dispositions  towards 
their  fellow  men,  that  resemble  in  a  conspicuous  degree  the 
dispositions  and  habits  of  such  beasts  towards  other  animals. 
The  acts,  also,  and  the  catastrophes  of  the  beasts  symbolize 
the  acts  and  catastrophes  of  the  men  whom  they  represent. 
The  knowledge  of  these  laws,  accordingly,  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  the  interpretation  of  the  prophecy.     They  indi- 
eats  to  the  expositor  the  relation  in  which  the  symbols  are 
employed,  guard  him  against  incongruities,  and  enable  him  to 
be  uniform  in  the  principles  of  his  constructions,  and  to  give 
an  intelligible  and  satisfactory  reason  for  them. 

And  could  any  investigation  suggest  itself  more  naturally, 
or  be  more  scholarly  and  philosophic  ?^  Yet  into  this  inquiry, 
which  one  would  think  would  be  the  first  to  present  itself. 
Professor  Stuart  has  not  entered.  It  appears  not  to  have 
occurred  to  him.  He  has  not  considered  what  the  principles 
are  on  which  the  interpretations  that  are  given  of  a  large  part 
of  the  symbols,  are  founded.  He  has  not  raised  the  question 
whether  they  furnish  a  clue  to  the  laws  by  which  the  others 
are  to  be  explained !  What  omission  was  ever  more  extra- 
ordinary ?  Instead  of  availing  himself  of  the  palpable  and 
ample  aids  furnished  by  the  prophet,  and  interpreting  him  by 
himself,  he  has  totally  neglected  them.    Instead  of  appealing 
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to  him  exclusively  for  his  meaning,  he,  in  fact,  attempts  to 
interpret  him  by  the  Babylonians  and  Germans ! 

He,  accordingly,  remains-  unaware  of  the  principles  on 
which  symbols  are  employed,  and  in  many  of  his  expositions 
contradicts  their  plainest  laws.     Thus  he  violates  analogy  in 
his  construction  of  the  wings  of  the  lion  and  panther,  and 
instead  of  treating  them  as  instruments  of  one  kind  of  motion, 
that  symbolize  the  means  of  another,  he  interprets  them  as 
symbolizing  velocity,  a  mere  characteristic  of  motion.    "If 
the  wings  on  the  lion  indicate  velocity  of  movement,  as  they 
plainly  appear  to  do,  then  two  pairs  of  wings  on  the  panther 
indicate  an  intense  degree  of  velocity.     This  and  nothing 
more  seems  to  be  the  import  of  double  pairs  of  wings,"  p.  179. 
But  this  is  in  violation  of  the  law  that  an  agent  symbolizes 
an  agent ;  and  the  several,  paris  of  the  agent,  therefore,  the 
answering  parts  of  the  agent  that  is  symbolized.     Otbervnse, 
it  might  only  represent  a  set  of  abstract  qualities  or  charac- 
teristics without  any  subject  in  which  they  adhered.    If  the 
wings  of  the  lion  only  represent  velocity,  or  a  characteristic 
of  the  motion  which  they  are  the  means  of  producing,  then 
the  legs  and  feet  may  only  symbolize  strength  or  fleetness,  the 
jaws  power  or  destructiveness,  and  the  other  parts  such  other 
qualities  as  severally  distinguish  them  or  the  effects  of  which 
they  are  the  means ;  and,  instead  of  a  line  of  conquering 
kings,  the  whole  that  would  be  foreshown  by  the  lion  would 
be  a  combination  of  abstractions  without  any  agent  in  whom 
they  were  embodied.     Such  is  the  issue  to  which  his  con- 
struction conducts  him !     He  not  only  at  once  erases  from 
the  prophecy  the  Babylonian  dynasty,  but  the  Persian  also 
and  Macedonian,  and  strikes  from  his  hands  his  own  favorite 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  whom  he  regards  as  the  chief  theme  of 
the  predictions,  and  expands  to  such  gigantic  dimensions  as 
to  fill  his  whole  sphere  of  vision. 

He  makes  a  similar  mistake  in  his  interpretation  of  the 
heads  of  the  panther.  "  As  four  wings  are  indications  of  great 
rapidity,  so  four  heads  seem  to  be  the  corresponding  indica- 
tions of  great  or  extensive  power.  But  it  may  mean  some- 
what more ;  and,  if  so,  it  must  indicate,  so  far  as  I  can  see, 
dominion  in  all  quarters,*'  p.  180.  "  The  four  heads,  then,  may 
be  regarded  as  the  symbol  of  dominion  in  the  four  different 
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quarters  of  the  world,  i.  e.  of  universal  dominion/'  p.  201. 
But  if  the  four  heads  indicate  dominion  in  four  directions, 
then  the  wings  must  indicate  velocity  in  four  directions, 
and,  of  course,  at  the  same  time ;  and  the  legs  and  feet  four 
d^^ees  of  strength  or  motion  in  four  directions,  and  so  of  all 
the  other  parts  of  the  panther  ;  and  the  result  will  be  that  it 
symbolizes  nothing  but  a  complication  of  qualities  and  move* 
ments,  several  of  which  cannot  co-exist,  without  any  agent  in 
whom  they  adhere ;  and  Professor  Stuart  again  has  neither 
the  first  Macedonian  dynasty,  nor  the  four  that  succeeded  it 
on  the  division  of  Alexander's  empire. 

He  falls  into  an  equally  palpable  error  in  his  explanation  of 
the  intemuxture  in  the  toes  of  the  great  image  of  iron  and 

*ya«es.41,  42,  explain  the  mixture  of  the  iron  and  clay,  as  symbol- 
mnf  an  empire  which  is  both  weak  and  strong ;  i.  e.  has  some  weak 
poinls  and  some  strong  ones.  Evidently  the  mixture  of  iron  and 
dqr  in  the  feet  and  toes  indicates  that  the  colossal  image  has  but  a 
fra&  support  Accordingly,  when  the  stone  from  the  mountain  strikes 
ttie  feet,  Uie  whole  image  falls  and  is  crushed  to  powder.  But  here  the 
•itrliisv  of  the  iron  and  clay  is  represented  as  symbolizing  another 
remaHcable  characteristic  of  the  dynasty  in  question,  viz.  the  intermix- 
tore  of  the  party  chie&  of  the  fourth  dynasty  by  marriage^  in  order  to 
pwmiote  their  respective  designs,  and  also  the  failure  of  these  arrange- 
msnli  to  accomplish  the  ends  proposed.  This  circumstance  is  so  pecu- 
lier  #001  its  nature,  that  one  at  first  wonders  that  such  a  matter  should 
be  iatrodueed  in  order  to  characterize  a  dynasty.  It  implies,  of  course, 
thai  there  were  several  chie&,  who  negotiated  intermarriages ;  for  the 
iDMmge  of  a  single  reigning  prince  with  some  one,  or  any  one,  is  such 
«a  ordinary  circumstance  that  there  would  be  nothing  distinctive  or 
cMiicterifttic  in  a  symbol  of  it" — Pp.  65,  66. 

That  both  the  iron  and  the  clay  symbolize  persons  who 
constitute  the  combination  of  rulers,  for  whom  the  feet  and 
toes  stand,  is  indisputable,  as  the  one  is  a  part  of  the  image 
ai  roaoh  as  the  other.  The  clay  is  not  an  adjunct,  but  an 
integral  element  of  the  feet  and  toes ;  and  those  whom  it 
represents^  are  a  class  of  the  general  body  of  rulers  whom 
that  part  of  the  image  denotes.  Their  intermixture,  therefore^ 
Qianot  symbolize  the  intermarriage  pf  peraona  represented  by 
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the  iron,  who  were  members  of  that  body  of  rulers  aMeee- 
dently  to  the  incorporation  of  the  clay.     Instead,  it  denotes 
the  introduction  into  that  body  of  a  »bw  order  of  persons, 
who  are  to  the  others  with  whom  they  are  intermixed,  what 
clay  is  to  iron  when  united  with  it  in  such  an  image.     And 
those  persons  are  not  women,  as  Professor  S.'s  interpretatioD 
implies,  though  he  calls  them  males — for  queens  always  have 
a  degree  of  power ;  but  they  must  be  men,  and  men  of  ano- 
ther order  than  those  of  the  iron  dynasty ;  and  they  are 
acoordingly  inteKpreted  as   such  by   the   attending    angel. 
**  They"  who  are  represented  by  the  iron,  **  shall  intermingle 
with  the  seed  of  men,  but  they  shall  not  cleave  togettier,  ereo 
ais  iron  cannot  mingle  with  clay."    As  the  seed  of  men,  theo, 
are  of  a  different  order  from  those  denoted  by  the  iron,  who 
had  before  held  the  office  of  rulers,  they  must  be  of  the  clan 
who  had  uutil  that  time  been  mere  subjects  of  the  irtm 
djnasty  ;  and  the  event,  therefore,  denoted  by  the  mixture  of 
their  symbol  with  the  iron,  is  their  admission  to  a  share  in 
the  government — a  result  that  confutes  Professor  Stuart's 
reference  of  the  symbol  to  the  times  of  Antiochus  Epiphaoes 
and  his  immediate  predecessors.     The  government  of  that 
king,  and  of  the  contemporary  dynasty  of  Egypt,  was  not  a 
mixed  monarchy.     The  people  had  no  share,  by  representa- 
tives of  their  election,  in  the  enactment  or  execution  of  the 
laws.     Professor  Stuart  thus  totally  misses  the  meaning  of 
the  prediction,  by  his  not  having  made  himself  acquainted 
with  the  principles  of  symbolization.     His  interpretation  is  as 
obviously  ag&inst  the  laws  of  analogy,  as  it  is  against  the 
letter  of  the   text.     There  is  no  resemblance  between  the 
alliance  of  different  dynasties  by  marriage,  and  the  mixture 
of  iron  and  clay.    If  the  event  to  be  foreshown  were  such 
an  alliance  of  dynasties,  it  would  have  been  symbolized  by 
the  intermixture,  in  each  of  the  several  toes,  of  iron  taken 
from  the  others,  not  by  the  incorporation  of  an  element  denot- 
ing persons  that  before  had  not  belonged  to  any  of  the  dynas- 
ties.    We  might  allege  many  other  instances  in  which  he  falls 
into  similar  incongruities.     The  whole  course  of  his  com- 
mentary, indeed,  indicates  a  singular  want  of  acquaintance 
with  the  laws  of  analogy. 
He  has  run  into  a  still  greater  error,  however,  and  one  that 
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▼illifcfl  almost  his  whole  exposition,  in  referring  the  legs  and 
fiwt  of  the  image,  and  the  monster  beast  of  ten  horns,  not  to 
the  rulers  of  the  Roman  empire,  but  to  those  of  the  Mace- 
donian, after  its  division  into  four  kingdoms,  and  as  standing, 
therefore,  for  the  same  persons  as  the  four-headed  panther 
after  the  fall  of  Alexander's  line. 


**  To  intupret  the  fourth  beast  and  the  legs  and  feet  of  the  colossal 
image  as  symbolic  of  the  Raman  empire,  seems  to  be  an  exQgetical 
imposBibilitj.  That  the  fourth  beast  was  diverse  from  the  three  others, 
ii  ex]:4ieitljr  said  in  vii.  7.,  23.  The  fact  that  the  fourth  beast  was  a 
mthout  a  name,  i.e.  had  no  parallel  in  the  animal  world,  indi- 
the  mixed  and  incongruous  condition  of  the  fourth  dynasty.  The 
ijmbol  of  it  in  ii.  40,  in  the  mixture  of  the  iron  and  the  day,  is  an 
iadieatioa  of  the  same  nature.  Then  it  is  explicitly  declared  in  viii.  8, 
dial  the  four  notable  horns,  which  came  up  in  the  room  of  the  great 
hoRi  (Alexander),  symbolize  the  four  kingdoms  towards  the  four  winds 
ot  heaven,  which  kingdoms  sprang  up  as  a  succession  of  the  third 
^^fmmsty.  In  viii.  22,  it  is  explicitly  stated  that  these  four  boms  denote 
fcar  kingdoms,  which  stand  up  out  of  the  nation  or  people  who  governed^ 
[were  governed  bi/]  '*  the  preceding  dyncuty^  i.  e.  from  the  Grecian 
natioD.  These  ybur  horns,  denoUng  the  partition  of  iho  fourth  dynasty, 
are  quite  diflferent  in  their  signification  from  the  ten  horns  in  vii.  7, 

la,  24.* 

*The  immediate  succession  of  the  fourth  empire,  which  arose  out  of 
fta  nuns  of  Alexander's ;  the  four  great  divisions  of  the  fourth  great 
j^fMetj ;  the  ten  kings  that  sprang  up  in  one  of  the  fottr  divisions ; 
ittd  the  different  countries  occupied  by  the  Romans ;  are  unequivocal 
md  unanswerable  arguments  against  applying  the  fourth  dynasty  to 


*  But  there  is  another  proof,  if  possible,  still  more  decisive :  this  is 
that  all  the  prophecies  of  Daniel  agree  in  asserting  that  Antiochus  £pi- 
phaiMB  sprang  from  the  bosom  of  the  fourth  dynasty. 

^  Alihongh  the  things  already  stated,  seem  to  decide  the  question 
agUDst  Moms  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt,  yet  there  is  another  drcum- 
stanoe  which  is,  if  possible,  still  more  decisive.  This  is,  that  the  com- 
meDcement  of  the  fifth,  or  Messianic  kingdom,  takes  place  only  when 
these  fooir  dynasties  are  broken  up  or  subverted.** — ^Pp.  188, 189. 

The  first  objection  to  these  representiations  is,  that  they 
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^atttitousljr  assert  or  assume  that  which  shoold  be  proved. 
It  might  jastly  be  expected  that  a  construction  that  so  inli* 
mately  affects  the  meaning  of  a  most  important  paf t  of  lbs 
prophecy,  would  be  sustained  by  at  least  some  share  of  plMi* 
sible  evidence.    But  what  is  there  in  what  he  alleges  that 
yields  his  interpretation  any  support?     The  fact,  thait  ^the 
fourth  beast  was  diverse  from  the  three  others,"  certainly  does 
not  demonstrate  that  it  symbolizes  the  same  combinatioa  of 
rulers  as  the  third  beast,  after  its  four  heads  succeeded  its 
great  horn.     Instead,  that  it  was  another  and  a  whcdly  differ- 
ent beast,  proves  that  it  is  the  representative  of  another  set 
of  agents,  and  who  are  the  rulers  of  another  emftfre.    The 
fact  that  "the  four  notable  horns"  of  the  he-goat,  " wludb 
came  up  in  the  place  of  the  great  horn — ^Alexander— synoiM 
ize  the  four  kingdoms,"  or  dynasties,  "  toward  the  four  wiodi 
of  heaven,"  does  not  prove  that  these  kingdoms,  **  or  dynastiai; 
sprang  up  as  a  succession  of  the  thhrd  dynasty,"  and  eewti- 
tuted  the  fourth.     The  fall  of  one  horn,  and  the  rise  of  otbeflii 
in  its  place,  no  more  proves  that  the  goat  with  the  newliort 
symbolizes  a  wholly  different  dynasty,  or   the  rulers  of  a 
different  empire,  than  the  fall  of  three  of  the  horns  of  the  fourth 
beast,  and  rise  of  an  eleventh,  proves  that  that  symbol,  after  the 
rise  of  the  eleventh  horn,  denotes  a  different  and  a  fifth  dynast/ 
that  reigns  over  a  fifth  empire.     The  fact  that  "  among  the 
ten  horns  of  the  fourth  dynasty  springs  up  the  little  bora, 
which   plucks  up  three  of  the  others,"  does  not  show  tbtt 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  is  the  agent  symbolized  by  that  hoiB* 
The  fact  .that  out  of  one  of  the  horns  of  the  third  dynastj, 
springs  up  the  little  horn  which  waxes  great  and  assaikthe 
temple  and  people  of  God,  does  not  constitute  any  evidence 
that  that  king  is  the  person  who  is  represented  by  that  hora. 
Nor  does  the  fact  that  the  fifth  or  Messianic  kingdom  mmt- 
diately  succeeds  the  fourth  dynasty,  demonstrate  tfial  the 
Macedonian,  in  its  second  form,  is  that  fourth  dynasty,    ft 
remains  to  be  shown  what  the  period  is  when  that  fifth  king- 
dom receives  its  institution.     The  considerations  he  alleges 
to  sustain  his  construction,  have  thus  no  relevancy  to  it  what- 
ever.    He  asserts  or  assumes  the  positions  throughout  which 
he  should  prove.     This  is  a  singular  method  ^endeavoring  to 
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^axplain  Daniet"  "  by  an  appeal  to  Daniel  himself."  A  more 
palpable  example  of  interpreting  a  prophecy  by  a  precon* 
Mired  theory,  we  have  not  often  seen. 

But  in  the  next  place  the  construction  is  not  only  unsuf^ 
ported  by  any  evidence,  it  is,  in  every  respect,  irreconcilable 
with  the  prophecy.  Nothing  can  be  more  manifest  than  that 
the  four  metals  of  the  great  image,  and  the  four  beasts  that 
rove  out  of  the  sea,  symbolize  the  same  four  successive  dynas** 
litt.  This,  Mr.  S.  himself  admits.  Nothing  is  more  certain 
than  that  the  fourth  beast  with  ten  horns  is  a  wholly  different 
ijFmboI  from  the  four-headed  panther  which  preceded  it,  and 
that  it  8ymbolize3  not  only  a  different  body  of  rulers,  but 
rakra  of  a  different  nation  and  empire.  The  last.  Professor 
8l  danies.  But  it  is  clear  from  the  whole  representation. 
Tbare  is  no  m<Mre  room  to  suppose  that  the  third  and  fourth 
katsta  represent  dynasties  of  the  same  people  and  empire, 
Aaii  there  is  that  they  denote  identically  the  same  dynasties. 
Bat  it  is  certain  that  they  do  not,  from  the  &ct  that  the  third 
baaal  symbolizes  the  rulers  of  the  Macedonian  empire  in  all 
^  modifications  that  they  assumed.  The  panther  symbol* 
iaia  the  same  body  of  rulers,  and  of  the  same  empire,  as  the 
ha-goat;  and  its  four  heads  denote  undoubtedly  the  same 
fMar  dynasties,  that,  after  a  brief  period,  reigned  over  that 
aOipira^  that  are  symbolized  by  the  four  horns  of  the  goat 
thai  sprang  up  after  the  first  horn  was  broken.  But  the  pan- 
ther and  he-goat  represent  the  rulers  of  the  Greek  empire  in 
aB  Ike  modifications  which  they  assumed.  There  certainly  is 
hint  to  the  contrary.  There  certainly  is  not  a  hint,  nor 
Professor  S.  offer  a  pretence  that  they  assumed  any 
ather  modification  than  that  which  is  denoted  by  the  four 
heads  of  the  panther,  and  the  four  horns  of  the  goat.  But 
Ihey  iiklisputably  symbolize  the  rulers  of  the  third,  not  of  the 
fiNirth  empire.  The  panther  represents  the  whole  combina- 
tion and  series  of  the  rulers  of  the  third  empire  of  which 
AMxander  was  the  first  king  ;  and  the  he-goat  also  represents 
the  whole  body  and  series  of  the  rulers  of  the  third  empire  of 
which  Alexander  was  the  first  king.  But  the  four  heads  of 
the  panther  are  parts  of  that  symbol,  as  much  as  its  four 
wings  were,  or  any  other  portion  of  the  animal ;  and  the  four 
henna  of  the  goat  were  parts  of  that  symbol,  as  much  as  the 
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first  horn  was,  or  any  otfaer  portion  of  its  body.    They  cer- 
tainly, therefore,  symbolized  the  dynasties  of  the  Greek  em- 
pire, after  its  division  into  four  kingdoms.     This  is  expressly 
affirmed,  indeed,  by  the  interpreting  angel.     "  And  as  to  the 
horn  that  was  broken,  and  there  stood  up  four  in  the  room  of 
it,  four  royalties,  or  dynasties,  from  the  nation  shall  arise," 
and  this,  notwithstanding  his  endeavor  to  disprove  it,  is 
virtually  admitted  by  Professor  S.     He  says,  "  The  thirdbeasi 
must  symbolize  the  third  empire  and  not  the  fourth,"    All  th; 
rulers,  then,  that  the  third  beast  symbolizes,  are  rulers  of  the 
third  empire,  not  of  the  fourth ;  and  .^ence,  as  that  beait 
symbolizes,  by  its  four  heads,  the  four  dynasties  that  suc- 
ceeded to  that  of  Alexander,  and  the  he-goat  symbolizes  aba, 
by  its  four  horns,  the  four  lines  of  kings  that  succeeded  to 
that  prince,  who  was  represented  by  the  first  horn — these  four 
dynasties  are  dynasties  of  the  third  empire,  and  not  of  the 
fourth.     The  lofty  fabric  which  the  Professor  has  labored, 
through  almost  the  whole  of  the  argumentative  part  of  hii 
work  to  erect,  is  thus  overturned  by  a  blow.     Is  it  not  singu- 
lar that  he  should  not  have  seen  the  untenableness  of  bis 
construction  ?     What  can  be  more  uncritical  and  preposte- 
rous than  to  hold  that  the  four  dynasties  that  are  indisputably 
denoted  by  the  symbols  of  the  third  empire,  are  not  dynasties 
of  that  empire,  but  instead,  of  the  fourth?     What  can  be 
more  unscriplural  and  absurd  than  to  assume,  that  because 
the  symbol  of  the  third  empire  undergoes,  in  the  course  of  its 
career,  an  important  change  in  its  form,  it  must,  in  its  second 
form,  symbolize  the  rulers  of  a  different  empire  from  those 
which  it  denoted  in  its  first  ?    On  that  ground,  the  symbol  of 
the  Babylonian  empire  must  also  be  regarded  as  representing 
the  dynasties  of  the  Persian  and  Median  empires,  as  well  as 
the  Babylonian,  for  it  passed  through  far  more  extraordinary 
changes  than  the  he-goat.     Its  wings  were  plucky  it  was 
lifted  up  and  made  to  stand  cat  its  feet  like  a  man,  and  a  man's 
heart  was  given  to  it.     The  ram  also,  the  symbol  of  the  f^ 
sian  dynasty,  underwent  an  important  change.     Of  its  't0 
horns,  one  came  up  after  the  other  and  rose  to  a  greater 
height. 

Thirdly.  His  construction  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  the 
language  of  prophecy.     It  is  expressly  «aid,  that  as  to  the 
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burth  beast,  there  shall  be  a  fourth  dynasty  on  the  earth 
which  shall  differ  from  all  other  dynasties,  and  shall  devour 
all  the  earth,  and  tread  upon  it  and  crush  it.  J^ut  how  can 
that  combination  of  rulers  differ  from  all  others  on  the  earth, 
if,  aa  Professor  S.  represents,  it  is  identically  the  same  with 
that  of  the  third  empire,  symbolized  by  the  bra^  of  the  great 
image,  and  the  four-headed  panther,  through  most  of  their 
reign,  and  by  the  he-goat  after  the  rise  of  its  four  horns  ?  If 
the  kingdom  or  territory  and  subjects  of  the  brazen  part  of 
we  inriage,  and  the  panther  and  goat)  are  identically  the  same 
as  those  of  the  fourt))  beast,  and  the  rulers  whom  they  sym- 
bolize, are,  with  the  exception  of  Alexander  and  his  family, 
identically  the  same,  it  cannot  be  that  the  fourth  dynasty  is 
diverse  from  all  the  others.  Instead  of  a  different  dynasty,,  it 
is  the  same,  with  the  exception  of  Aleitander  and  his  brother 
and  sons,  who  were  almost  immediately  assassinated. 

FourtMy.  His  construction  is  confuted  by  the  difference  of 
Ike  beasts  that  symbolize  the  dynq^itifs  of  the  third  empire 
firom  that  which  represents  the  foiirtn.  The  four  heads  of 
dbe  panther  symbolize  four  lines  of  supreme  rulers,  obviously 
bma  analogy,  and  from  the  interpretation  given  of  the  heads 
of  the  wild  beast  of  the  Apocalypse.  The  order  of  rulers 
whom  they  denote,  are  to  the  whole  body  of  rulers  that  are 
symbolized  by  the  panther,  what  the  heads  of  the  panther  are 
to  the  rest  of  its  body.  They  are  the  persons  who  possess 
legislative  authority,  and  whose  will  is  the  law,  which  it  is  the 
bfisaiess  of  those  who  hold  office  to  carry  into  effect:  They 
^10  the  same  chiefs  also  as  are  represented  by  the  four  horns 
of  the  g^at,  and  are  interpreted  to  be  kings.  They  are  there- 
lore  a  wholly  different  combination  of  dynasties  from  those 
that  are  represented  by  the  fourth  beast,  as  that  animal  had 
ten  horns,  and  that  were,  like  those  of  the  goat,  contempora- 
peous ;  fpjr  the  prophet  says  expressly  "  it  had  ten  horns,  and 
l^coDsidered  attentively  the  horos,  and  behold  another  little 
came  up  between  them,  and  three  of  the  former  horns 
rooted  out  from  before  it"  They  were  coexistent, 
liierefore,  not  successive.  In  the  body  of  rulers  which  this 
b— ♦  ^^'mbolizes,  there  accordingly  are  ten  contemporaneous 
ij^s^^lies.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  the  same  |ul  that  of  the 
four  which  are  represented  by  the  panther  and  goat.    A  com- 
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bination  of  rulers^  embracing  four  monarchical  dynasties,  and 
no  more,  reigning  over  separate  kingdoms,  cannot  be  the 
same  as  a  combination  embracing  ten  kingly  dynasties,  reign- 
ing over  ten  separate  kingdoms. 

Fifthly.  His  constniction  is  embarrassed  by  other  difficul- 
ties also,  that  are  insuperable.      He  holds  that  the  ten  kings 
of  whom  the  ten  horns  of  the  fourth  beast  are  symbol^  are 
the  kings  of  the  Syrian  dynasty ;  Seleucus  Nicator  was  the 
first,  and  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  as  he  counts,  the  eleyeoth. 
But,  if  such  be  the  fact,  then  the  fourth  beast  must  be  tlib 
syn)bol  of  the  rulers  of  that  Syrian  kingdom  alone,  not,  as  he 
represents,  of  the  four  kingdoms  into  which  Alexander's 
Empire  was  divided.    On  what  ground  can  he  assume  that  tile 
beast  stands  for  the  rulers  of  the  whole  of  those  kingdonu^ 
when  he. makes  the  horns  representatives  solely  of  the  kiiigB 
of  Syria  ?    After  having  appropriated  the  only  parts  of  fbe 
monster  that  denote  monarchs  to  the  kings  of  Syria,  he  can- 
iiot  legitimately  claim  that  there  are  other  parts  that  fiD  tie 
same  symbolic  office  towards  the  kings  of  «Maoedon,  Egypt, 
and  Asia.     If  he  advances  such  a  pretence,  he  is  bound  by 
the  principles  of  historico-grammatical  exegesis,  to  desigaate 
those  parts,  and  show  that  the  prophecy  assigns  them  tbiC 
function.     To  take  it  for  granted,  or  .assert  it  without  evi- 
dence, is  not  ''to  explain  Daniel"  ''by  an  appeal  to  Daaial 
himself." 

But  to  complete  the  proof  of  his  error,  there  were  not  leu 
kings  of  that  Syrian  dynasty,  anterior  to  Antiochus  Epipha- 
nes.    He  admits  that  there  were  not,  and  attempts  to  make 
up  the  number  by  counting  Demetrius,  a  nephew  i(  Antio- 
chus Epiphanes,  who  he  acknowledges  never  ascended  the 
throne,  and  on  the  mere  ground  that  had  he  not  been  set 
aside  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  he  would,  as  the  son  of  a 
former  monarch,  have  been  a  candidate  for  the  sceptre.    Bat 
on  that  principle  he  might  as  easily  extend  the  series  to 
twenty  kings  as  to  ten,  as  there  were  many  others  who,  on 
the  supposition  that  the  events  which  determined  the  succes- 
sion had  not  happened,  would  have  been  heirs  or  aspirants  to 
the  throne.     Nor  can  he  show  that  those  whom  he  counts  as 
the  eighth  and  ninth  of  the  line  ever  occupied  the  throne. 
Heliodorus,  the  eighth,  who  revolted  from  Seleucus  Philopatcr 
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tfie  brother  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  caused  liis  death, 
probably,  at  first,  hoped  to  establish  himself  in  hki  place  ; 
but  if  so,  he  relinquished  the  design,  it  would  seem,  on  the 
appearance  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  as  that  prince  obtained 
the  throne  without  opposition.  Nor  was  Ptolemy  IV.  Philo- 
meter,  the  ninth,  an  infant  prince  of  the  Egyptian  line  ever, 
80  far  as  there  is  any  evidence,  in  possession  of  the  kingdom. 
It  is  only  known  that  his  mother  claimed  it  on  his  behalf. 
That  he  did  not  obtain  it,  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  n6 
rariatance  was  offered  by  him  to  its  assumption  by  Antiochus. 
If,  moreoyer,  he  was  in  possession  of  the  kingdom,  how 
coidd  it  be,  as  Professor  S.  represents,  that  Heliodorus  was 
^vested  of  it  by  Antiochus,  on  his  reaching  Syria  ?  And, 
if  IMiodorus  was  in  possession  of  the  throne  and  kingdom  at 
that  epoch,  how  could  it  be  that  Ptolemy  Philometer  was 
Iban  depriyed  of  them  ?  His  attempt  to  make  out  a  line  of 
lea  Syrian  kings  who  preceded  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  three 
^  whom  were  "  rooted  out "  by  that  monarch,  is  thus  whoHy 
QMOcoessful,  ami  the  inconsistency  of  his  construction  in  so 
kuportant  a  respect  with  history,  is  an  unanswerable  proof  of 
ftB  total  error. 

Sixthly.  But  it  is  irreconcilable  with  the  prophecy  in  other 
iMpeots.  Professor  S.  maintains  that  the  little  horn  which 
BiiJmi  war  with  the  saints,  is  the  symbol  of  Antidchus  Epi- 
phanes. But  it  is  foretold  that  the  little  horn  continues  to 
muke  war  with  the  saints,  till  the  ancient  of  days  comes, 
when  judgment  is  instituted,  and  the  beast  is  destroyed.  If, 
thereliMre,  as  Professor  S.  holds,  the  beast  denoted  the  rulers 
of  the  four  kingdoms  of  Alexander's  empire,  and  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  was  the  agent  symbolized  by  the  little  horn,  t)ien 
the  whole  combination  of  rulers  of  the  four  kingdoms  should 
haye  been  destroyed  at  the  period  of  his  fall.  Such,  how- 
errer,  was  not  the  fact.  The  Romans  conquered  Macedonia,  one 
of  tfie  four  kingdoms,  several  years  before  the  death  of 
Aatioohus  Epiphanes.  But  they  did  not  become  masters  of 
Asia  Minor,  by  the  bequest  of  Attalus,  till  thirty  years  later. 
Seyenty  years  elapsed  after  that  before  their  conquest  of 
Syria,  and  thirty-four  more  before  the  extinction  of  the  Egy|K 
tian  dynasty  at  the  death  of  Cleopatra.  The-fhrdM,  indeed, 
of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  himself  continued  to  be  occupied  hf 
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his  descendants  for  a  long  period  after  his  death.    Can  anj 
fuller  demonstration  be  desired,  both  that  Antiochus  Epipba- 
nes  was  not  the  personage  denoted  by  the  little  horn,  ao(f 
that  the  four  kingdoms  of  Alexander's  empire  were  not  the 
kingdoms  over  which  the  rulers  denoted  by  the  ten-horned 
beast  reigned ;  as  otherwise  all  those  rulers  would  have  perisbed 
at  the  same  epoch  ? 

.  And,  finally,  it  is  represented  by  the  prophecy  that  tbe 
dynasty  of  the  fourth  kingdom,  symbolized  by  the  iron  legs 
and  feet  of  the  great  image,  is  to  be  destroyed  by  a  stone  cut 
out  of  the  mountain  without  hands,  and  that  its  destruction  is 
to  be  immediately  followed  by  the  institution  of  the  filth 
dominion  and  dynasty  of  the  saints,  who  are  thereafter  to 
reign  over  all  people,  nations,  and  languages.     It  is  foreshown, 
moreover,  that  it  is  that  fifth  dynasty  that  is  symbolized  by 
the  stone,  and  is  to  break  in  pieces  the  power  denoted  by  the 
image.     "  And  in  the  days  of  those  kings  the  God  of  heayea 
shall  set  up  a  kingdom — ^royalty— or  dynasty — which  shiB 
never  be  destroyed,  and  the  kingdom  shall  not  be  left  toother 
people,  but  it  shall  break  in  pieces,  and  consume  all  these 
kingdoms,  and  it  shall  stand  for  ever."     But  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes  himself  was  not  destroyed  by  the  saints,  who  are 
to  reign  over  the  fifth  kingdom.  Their  period  had  not  arrived 
at  the  time  of  his  fall.     He  was  not  destroyed  even  by  the 
Hebrews,  who  Professor  S.  holds  are  the  saints  denoted  by 
the  passage.     They  had  no  instrumentality  in  his  destruction. 
He  did  not  indeed  die  a  violent,  but  a  natural  death.   As 
Professor    S.  regards    the    saints    who  were  worn  out  and 
destroyed  by  the  little  horn  as  Jewish  saints,  p.  246,  the  pions 
Jews,  if  his  construction  is  correct,  must  have  been  invested, 
immediately  after  his  death,  with  the  dominion  of  all  nations, 
and  continued  to  exercise  it  without  interruption  to  the  present 
time  I     But  they  received  no  such  royalty  or  power  at  his 
death.     Instead,  they  continued  in  a  state  of  vassalage  down 
to  the  period  of  the  dissolution  of  their  polity  and  their  dis- 
persion among  the  nations  by  the  Romans.     Nor  was  tbe 
kingdom   of   Christ  in  any  sense  instituted  at  that  epoch. 
Nearly  two  hundred  years  intervened  between  the  death  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  and  Christ's  commission  of  his  dis- 
ciples. 
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His  conslrnction  of  these  symbols  is  thus  in  every  relation 
incorrect.  Instead  of  following  "the  principles  of  historico- 
graminatical  exegesis,"  ur  explaining  Daniel  "  by  an  appeal  to 
Daniel  himself,"  he  appears  lo  have  given  very  little  atlentioii 
to  either,  but  to  have  employed  himself  throughout  the  expo- 
sitory part  of  his  work  in  little  else  than  transferring  to  hia 
pages  the  theories  of  the  recent  German  writers  who  treat 
the  book  as  an  uninspired  composition,  and  notwithslnnding 
bis  protestations  that  he  cannot  in  that  agree  with  them,  his 
ideas  of  its  import,  or  the  events  which  it  indicates,  are 
almost  without  an  exception  on  a  level  with  theirs. 

The  endeavors  of  those  who  advance  false  constructions 
€»f  the  word  of  God,  sometimes  by  their  ill  success  prove  the 
means  of  subserving  the  demonstration  of  the  truth.  And 
■nch  may  very  naturally  be  the  issue  of  his  effort  to  set  aside 
the  meaning  of  these  symbols.  The  fact  which  is  made 
indisputable  and  manifest  by  his  laborious  attempt,  that  the 
four  monarchies  of  Alexander's  empire  are  not  the  fourth  king- 
dom of  the  prophecy,  and  that  Aniiochus  Epiphanes  is  not 
llie  Bgent  denoted  by  the  liltle  hum  of  the  fourth  beast,  is  an 
unanswerable  demonstration  of  that  which  Professor  S. 
>*lideavora  to  disprove, — that  the  Roman  is  the  fourth  empire, 
ind  that  the  liltle  horn  is  the  symbol  of  aline  of  rulers  that 
are  contemporaneous  with  ten  other  dynasties  in  that  empire. 
This  follows  inevitably  by  Professor  S.'s  own  concession; 
he  admits  that  the  third  empire  was  that  of  the  Greeks  under 
Alexander.  If  then,  according  to  the  symbolizniion  of  the  four 
beads  of  the  panther  and  the  four  horns  of  the  goat,  the  third 
empire  embraced  the  four  kingdoms  into  which  Alexander's 
was  divided,  through  their  whole  period  till  they  were  con- 
quered by  another  people,  then  the  fourth  empire  came  after 
the  rise  and  career  of  those  kingdoms,  and  is  the  empire  by 
which  they  were  at  length  conquered,  and  thai  empire  was 
indisputably  the  Roman.  It  was  that  people  that  rose  into 
power  next  after  the  Greeks;  and  it  Wiis  they  who  conquered 
ttie  fsio^oms  of  Alexander's  empire,  and  reigned  over  Mace- 
donia, Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  for  a  longer  period  than 
thai  of  the  Babylonian,  Persian,  and  Greek  empires  together. 
That  the  Roman  rulers  are  the  fourth  dynasty,  is  manifest, 
also,    from   the   fact  that  they  have  exerted   the  acts,  and 
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assumed  the  power,  that  ane  indicated  by  the  symbols.     Their 
strength,  ferocity,  and  insatiableness  answered  to  that  of  the 
fourth  wild   beast.      They  slaughtered  and  oppressed  the 
nations  of  the  earth  in  a  manner  like  that  ia  which  the  beast 
devoured  and  trampled  down  its  prey.      They  conquered 
Jxidea,  destroyed  the  temple,  and  put  an  end  to  the  ofTering 
of  sacrifices.     The  original  empire,  lying  west  of  Greece,  was 
at  length  divided  into  ten  monarchies,  and  there  sprang  iqp 
among  those  monarchies  another  dynasty  answering  to  that 
of  the  eleventh  horn  of  the  beast,  that  made  war  with  the 
true  worshipper9  of  God,  and  wore  them  out  by  persecutioa 
and  slaughter.     That  the  Romans  are  the  agents  denoted  by 
the  fourth  beast  is  manifest  also  from  the  New  Testament,  in 
which  they  are  represented  by  essentially  the  same  symbob: 
*— first,  a  dragon  of  seven  heads,  denoting  the  seven  orders  of 
thefa:  rulers  down  to  the  fall  of  the  western  division  of  their 
en^pire ;  and  ten  horns  symbolizing  the  dynasties  that  afler- 
wards  reigned  over  that  part  of  the  empire ;    and,  next,  a 
seven-headed  and  ten-horned  wild  beast,  which  is  exhibited 
as  making  war  on  the  saints,  and  as  at  length  destroyed  bj 
the  Almighty  Redeemer  at  his  second  coming,  and  assump* 
tion  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  earth.     Is  it  not  singular  that 
Professor  S.  should  see  no  indications  in  the  palpable  corres- 
pondence of  these  two  symbols  in  form,  in  agency,  and  in 
doom,  that  Daniel's  fourth  dynasty  is  that  of  the  Romans? 

But,  if  the  fourth  dynasty  was  that  of  the  Romans,  it 
follows  with  equal  certainty  that  the  great  events  denoted  by 
the  destruction  of  the  image  by  the  stone  from  the  mountain, 
the  slaughter  of  the  ten-horned  beast,  the  investiture  of  Christ 
with  tho  dominion  of  the  earth,  and  the  institution  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  saints,  are  yet  future.     The  destruction  of 
the  dynasty  of  Rome,  most  certainly,  did  not  take  place  at  the 
institution  of  the  Christian  church.     That  empire  had  not 
then  reached  its  full  power,  and  it  maintained  its  dominion 
over  Judea  itself,  and  the  East  generally,  through  the  six  fd- 
lowing  centuries,  and  is  symbolized  in  the  Apocalypse,  as  well 
as  in  Daniel,  as  to  continue  to  the  time  of  Christ's  second 
cx>ming.     The  kingdom  of  the  saints  which  is  to  be  estab- 
lished on  the  fall  of  the  fourth  empire,  and  continue  for  ever, 
most  certainly  was  not  instituted  at  the  organization  of  the 
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Chiistian  church.      The  saints,  or  pious  members  of  the 
church,  did  not  then  receive,  nor  have  they  at  any  subsequent 
period,  obtained  the  kingdom  and  dominion  and  the  greatness 
of  the  kingdom  under  the  whole  heaven.     They  have  neither 
bad  any  empire  over  the  earth  at  large,  nor  any  dominion 
whatever.     No  fancy  can  be  more  absurd.    Christ  announced 
to  his  disciples  that,  instead  of  reining  immediately  after  his 
ascension,  they  were  to  go  forth  as  lambs  among  wolves, 
suffer  hatred  and  persecution  for  his  name's  sake,  and  be  put 
lo death;  and  after  churches  were  planted  by  them  in  the 
principal  provinces  and  cities  of  the  empife,  he  revealed  to 
Faml,   Peter,  and  John,  that  a  great  apostasy  was  to  take 
{dace,  a  false  religion  prevail,  and  the  true  worshippers  be 
oppressed,  tortured,  and  slaughtered  through  a  long  series  of 
ages,  ere  his  second  coming,  and  the  institution  of  his  king- 
dom in  its  triumphant  form.    Nothing  can  be  more  certain 
moA  palpable  than  that  such   an   apostate  and  persecuting 
pMrer,  as  is  symbolized  by  the  little  horn  of  the  beast,  has 
l^riaeD  in  the  Roman  empire  and  assumed  the  prerogatives 
ud  exerted  the  agency  ascribed  to  that*  agent;  and  that  it 
tCil  subsists.     Nor  can  anything  be  more  indisputable  than 
tluit  DO  such  events  have  yet  taken  place,  as  answer  to  the 
deatruction  of  the  wild  beast,  the  investiture  of  the  Son  of 
Mau  with  the  sovereignty  of  the  earth,  or  transference  to  him  of 
Iba  kingdoms  held   by   the  wild  beast,   false  prophet,  and 
dragon,  and  the  institution  of  the  empire  of  the  saints  who  are 
tl^  take  the  kingdom  on  the  fall  of  the  fourth  beast,  and  pos* 
iaaa  H  for  ever  and  ever ;  Daniel  vii.  18,  14,  18,  22,  27 ;  Rev. 
Id.  15.      The  Son  of  Man  has  not  come  in  1the  clouds  of 
llMvon,  feltbwed  by  the  armies  of  the  risen  saints,  who  are  to 
MIettd  him  at  the  battle  of  the  great  day  of  God  iSlmighty^ 
hIm^q  the  apostate  powers  are  to  be  destroyed :  the  saints, 
tfacibolized  by  the  stone  cut  from  the  mountains,  have  ^ot 
da«lMd  the  dynasties  denoted  by  the  image,  and  filled  th# 
wlKile  earth  with  their  kingdom. 

All  these  great  acts  and  catastrophes  are  future;  and  they 
an  to  be  as  real,  as  literal,  and  as  conspicuous,  as  any  of  ih» 
Hlbera  that  are  foreshown  bgr  the  prophecy.  As  those  who 
tMlte  symbolized  by  the  imiige  and  beasts  were  real  rulerfti 
fMlo*^  exerted  a  real  dominion,  and  conquered,  alat^hlMnMlj 
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and  reigned  over  their  fellow  men  in  the  manner  indicated  by 
their  symbols,  so  their  destruction  in  their  last  form  is  to  be 
a  real,  literal,  and  public  destruction,  and  by  the  agents, — 
Christ  and  the  saints, — to  whom  it  is  ascribed,  and  who  are 
thereafter  to  possess  the  dominion  of  the  earth.     As  their 
destruction  is  to  be  a  literal  and  public  one,  as  truly  as  their 
living,  reigning,  and  making  war  on  the  saints  are ;  so  the 
advent  of  Christ  and  his  saints  at  their  destruction  is  to  be  a 
real    and  visible  advent.      As  the  powers  denoted  by  the 
image  and  beast  are  real,  not  figurative   men,  and  their 
dominion  a  real,  not  tropical  dominion  ;  so  the  dominion  which 
Christ  and  the  saints  are  to  exercise  over  the  nations  is  to  be 
a  real  and  personal,  not  a  figurative  dominion.     It  is  as  con- 
tradictory to  the  symbols  and  language  of  the  prophecy  to 
treat  Christ's  coming  and  reign  and  the  reign  of  his  saints  as 
merely  tropical,  as  it  were  to  ascribe  such  a  meaning  to  the 
symbols  of  the  four  empires.     There  is  no  medium  between 
the  admission  of  this,  and  the  denial  to  the  prophecy  of  any 
clear  meaning.    If  the  adyent  and  reign  of  Christ  are  only 
to  be  a  figurative  advent  and  reign,  and  the  kingdom  of  the 
saints  only  a  figurative  kingdom,  then,  on  the  same  principles 
of  interpretation,  the  destruction  of  the  apostate  and  perse- 
cuting powers  denoted  by  the  fourth  beast  is  only  to  be  a 
figurative,  not  a  real  destruction,  and  they  in  fact  are,  for 
aught  that  appears,  still  to  subsist  and  perpetuate  their  reigo 
through  all  coming  ages.     On  the  ground  on  which  Professor 
S.  himself  explains  the  preceding  symbols  of  the  prophecy, 
Christ's  coming,  the  miraculous  destruction  of  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  rulers  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  the  reign  of 
the  risen  saints,  are  to  be  as  personal,  as  real,  and  as  visible, 
as  the  agents  and  their  acts  and  catastrophes  were  denoted 
by  the   winged    lion,   the  bear,    the   four-headed  paatber, 
and  the  ram  and  he-goat.    It  were  completely  to  reverse  the 
principle  on  which  he  treats  these  symbols,  not  to  assign  a 
similar  reality  to  the  agents  and  events  of  the  fifth  monarchy* 
Such  is  the  issue  of  his  attempt  to  wrest  the  prophecy  from 
its  true  meaning.     Instead  of  verifying  the  construction  he 
aims  to  fasten  on  it,  he  has  only  shown  that  it  is  totally 
untenable.    In  place  of  confuting  the  reference  of  the  pro- 
phecy to  the  rulers  of  the  Roman  empire,  he  has  only  made 
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it  indisputable  that  that  is  its  true  construction,  and  that  the 
personal  advent  of  Christ,  and  literal  resurrection  and  reign 
of  the  saints,  are  to  take  |>lace  at  the  overthrow  of  the  fourth 
and  institution  of  the  fifth  kingdom. 

His  mistakes,  however,  are  not  confined  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  symbols.  Much  of  his  commentary  on  the  other 
portions  of  the  prophecy  is  equally  exceptionable.  We  may 
perhaps,  on  a  future  occasion,  notice  the  views  especially 
which  he  presents  of  the  ninth  and  twelfth  chapters. 

The  work  is,  on  the  whole,  of  less  interest  and  value  than 
we  had  hoped  to  find  it.     A  very  large  share  of  its  pages  is 
occupied  with  mere  grammatical  details  that  are  appropriate 
<Hily  to  a  recitation  room.     He  says,  "  I  have  kept  in  my  eye 
everywhere  the  wants  of  a  beginner  in  the  study  of  Hebrew 
and,  especially,  of  the  Chaldee.     For  the  Chaldee  part  the 
book  is,  as  I  trust,  a  complete  Chrestomathy,  i.  e.  it  gives  the 
solution   of  every  diflSculty  respecting  the  forms  and  the 
syntax  of  words.     The  reader  may  depend  on  its  being  a 
sufficient   introduction    to    the  grammatical   study   of   the 
Chaldee  language."    He  proceeds  everywhere  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  his  reader  is  literally  a  beginner,  and  unable  even 
with  the  aid  of  grammars  and  dictionaries  to^  determine  the 
simplest  question  respecting  the   language.     Much   of   it, 
accordingly,  is  as  entirely  out  of  place  in  a  commentary  as  a 
paradifi^  of  verbs  would  be,  or  a  table  of  affixes.     It  has  the 
merit,  however,  of  being  tolerably  harmless ;    and  may  be 
ezcosed,  perhaps,  as  it  is  in  fact  the  only  department  in  which 
his  opinions  are  of  much  authority.     He  has  not  the  critical 
judgment  nor  the  experimental  knowledge  that  are  requisite 
to  a  useful  commentator ;  his  prejudices  and  tastes  confine  his 
inquiries   to  a  narrow  class  of  writers,  and  those  of  the 
neological  school ;  and,  instead  of  independent  and  thorough 
investigation,  he  adopts  with  little  reserve,  and  repeats  their 
crude  and  anti-scriptural  theories.    The  theological  influence 
of  his  work  accordingly,  so  far  as  it  exerts   any,  will  be 
unfavorable.      Drawn   chiefly  from   those   who  reject  the 
inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  and  imbued  with  their  spirit,  it 
will  naturally  lead  those  who  take  it  as  a  guide,  to  low  ideas 
both  of  the  authority  of  the  word  of  God,  and  the  significance 
oi  its  teachings. 
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Abt.  II. — A  Designation  and  Exposition  of  the  Fiouees 

OF  Isaiah.     Chaptee  X. 

The  prophet,  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  chapter,  exhibits 
Judah  and  the  ten  tribes  as  devoured  by  God's  avenging 
judgments,  and  reduced  to  such  want  and  desperation  as  to 
prey  on  one  another,  and  eat  the  flesh  every  one  of  bis  own 
arm.  He  here  presents  the  rulers  as  legalizing  their  injustice 
and  cruelty  by  framing  decrees  for  the  purpose  of  plundering 
the  helpless  of  their  property.  "  Woe  unto  them  that  decree 
unrighteous  decrees,  and  write"  mandates  for  "  the  oppreasioa 
they  have  prescribed,*'  v.  1.  They  formed  schemes  of  seizing 
the  possessions  of  certain  of  their  subjects,  or  exacting  their 
property  under  the  name  of  taxes  or  contributions  to  the 
public  treasury,  and  then  enacted  laws  to  authorize  it. 

1.  Hypocatastasis.     ''  To  turn  aside  the  weak  from  judg- 
ment, and  to  take  away  the  right  of  the  poor  of  my  people^ 
that  widows  may  be  their  prey,  and  they  may  rob  the  father- 
less," V.  2.    To  turn  persons  aside,  is  to  force  them  from  tha 
line  on  which  they  are  advancing,  in  another  direction,  so  that 
they  miss  the  object  or  point  to  which  they  were  proceeding. 
It  is  here  put  for  intercepting  the  weak  and  poor  from  a  legal 
indemnification  for  the  injustice  which  they  sufiered.     Decrees 
were  issued  to  legalize  it,  in  order  to  prevent  a  remedy  by 
other  statutes  that  provided  for  the  subject,  protection  agaiost 
such  arbitrary  oppression.     The  right  assured  to  the  poor  by 
equitable  laws  they  took  away  by  the  enactment  of  others 
that  authorized  the  most  unjust  exactions. 

2,  3.  Metaphors  in  denominating  widows  prey,  and  the  use 
of  rob  for  unjust  exaction,  though  sanctioned  by  a  special 
decree.  In  unreasonableness  and  cruelty  they  resembled 
making  spoil  of  them  and  robbery. 

4.  Apostrophe.  The  prophet  now  directly  addresses  those 
who  were  perpetrating  this  enormous  wrong,  and  reminds 
them  how  helpless  they  were  themselves  to  be,  when  God 
should  interpose  to  judge  and  punish  them.  "  And  what  will 
ye  do  in  the  day  of  visitation,  and  in  the  desolation,  that-— the 
authors  of  which — shall  come  from  far  ?  To  whom  will  ye  flee 
for  help,  and  where  will  you  leave  your  glory  T 
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5.  Metaphor,  in  the  denomination  of  their  wealth  acquired 
by  such  cruel  exaction,  their  glory.  These  interrogatories  are 
equivalent  to  a  prediction  that  a  day  of  retribution  was 
approaching,  when  they  would  be  overwhelmed  with  ruin, 
and  have  none  to  whom  they  could  fly  for  help,  or  with  whom 

they  could  deposit  the  unjustly  acquired  treasures  that  were       v!^;*! 
the  chief  objects  of  their  desire  and  ambition.     If  any  escaped 
it  would  be  owing  wholly  to  God's  interposition.     "  Without 
me  every  one  shall  bow  among  the  bound,  and  they  shall  fall 
among  the  slain,"  v.  4. 

6.  Metaphor,  in  the  expression,  "  not  turned  away."  It  is 
applied  to  anger,  to  denote  that  it  was  not  discontinued ;  or 
that  the  inflictions  by  which  it  was  manifested,  were  not  inter- 
mitted.    "  For  all  this  his  anger  is  not  turned  away,"  v.  4. 

7.  Hypocatastasis,  in  the  exhibition  of  God  as  extending  his 
hand  in  an  attitude  to  strike  still,  to  denote  that  his  providence 
was  .so  administered  as  to  continue  their  punishment.  "  But 
his  hand  is  stretched  out  still,"  v.  4. 

God  now  indicates  that  the  Assvrians  were  to  be  the 
instruments  by  whom  he  was  to  inflict  those  evils,  and  he 
denounces  a  woe  on  them,  also,  in  punishment  of  their  pride 
and  merciless  ambition. 

8.  Metaphor,  in  denominating  the  Assyrian  a  rod.     "  Woe 

to  the  Assyrian,  the  rod  of  mine  anger,  and  the  staflf  in  their  ^ 

hand,  is"  the  instrument  "  of  my  indignation,"  v.  5.  Though 
powerful,  self-relying,  and  acting  without  any  reference  to 
God,  they  were  to  be  the  mere  executioners  of  his  will,  and 
the  evils  they  were  to  inflict,  the  expression  of  his  anger. 

9.  Hypocatastasis,  in  the  exhibition  of  the  Assyrian  as  sent, 
and  with  an  express  charge  to  plunder  and  trample  down  the 
Israelites.  "  I  will  send  him  against  a  hypocritical  nation,  and 
against  the  people  of  my  wrath  I  will  give  him  charge  to  take 

the  spoil,  and  to  take  the  prey,  and  to  trample  them  down  like  <  ^ 

the  mire  of  the  streets,"  v.  6.  Sending  and  charging,  are  put 
br  acts  of  his  providence  by  which  the  Assyrian  was  to  be 
called  to  execute  his  will  as  exactly  as  though  he  were  speci- 
fically directed  to  do  it.  He,  however,  instead  of  regarding 
himself  as  executing  the  purpose  of  God,  was  to  be  prompted 
wholly  by  a  desire  to  gratify  his  love  of  slaughter  and  power, 

10.  Metaphor,  in  the  use  of  cut  oflf,  for  slaughter.     ""  But 
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he  will  not  intend  so,  nor  will  his  heart  think  so;  for  to 
destroy  is  in  his  heart,  and  to  cut  off  nations  not  a  few/'  v.  7. 

11.  Metaphor,  in  the  use  of  the  preposition  fn,  by  which 
the  heart  is  exhibited  as  a  place.  "  It  is  in  his  heart  to  cut 
off  nations."  It  is  by  that  figure  that  thoughts  are  said  to  be 
in  the  intellect,  and  desires  in  the  heart ;  to  rise  in  them — ^to 
•nter  them — to  go  forth  from  them,  and  other  expressions 
Htsed,  which  literally  denote  a  motion,  or  station  in  space. 
There  is  an  analogy  between  those  mental  processes,  and  the 
natural  relations  and  movements  that  are  employed  to  express 
them. 

12,  13,  14.  Comparisons.  "For  he  will  say,  Are  not  my 
princes  altogether  kings  ?  Is  not  Calno  like  Carchemish  ? 
Is  not  Hamath  like  Arpad  ?  Is  not  Samaria  like  Damascus?'' 
V.  8,  9.  These  cities,  of  which  Calno  was  on  the  east  bank 
of  the  Tigris,  Carchemish  on  an  island  in  the  Euphrates,  and 
Hamath  and  Arpad  in  Syria,  north  of  Damascus,  had  already 
been  conquer^  by  him. 

15.  Synecdoche,  in  the  substitution  of  his  hand  for  himself. 
*' As  my  hand  hath  found  the  kingdoms  of  idols,"  v.  10. 

16.  Hypopatastasis,  in  the  substitution  of  found — an  act  of 
one  kind — for  seized,  or  conquered,  which  is  altogether  ano- 
ther. He  speaks  of  them  as  though  they  were  so  small  and 
weak,  compared  to  his  power,  that  he  had  but  to  ascertain 
where  they  were,  to  grasp  them  as  he  would  an  object  which 
he  could  bear  in  his  hand. 

17.  Comparison  of  what  he  was  to  do  to  Jerusalem,  with 
what  he  had  done  to  them.  "  As  my  hand  hath  found  the 
kingdoms  of  idols,  whose  images  excelled  those  of  Jerusalem 
and  Samaria,  shall  I  not  as  I  have  done  to  Samaria  and  to 
her  idols,  so  do  to  Jerusalem  and  her  idols?"  v.  10,  11. 
Injitead  of  understanding  that  he  was  to  be  but  the  execu- 
tioner of  Jehovah's  anger  on  the  Israelites,  he  supposed  that 
he  had  but  to  -contend  with  idol  gods,  whose  power  was  infe- 
rior to  that  of  the  sculptured  deities  of  Syria,  whom  he  bad 
already  vanquished  with  ease. 

The  prophet  now  announces  that  the  Assyrian  himself  abo 
was  to  be  destllByed,  on  his  having  inflicted  on  the  Israelites 
the  evils  of  which  he  was  to  be  the  instrument. 
,^18,  19,  20.   Metaphors,  in  denominating  the  tboughta  or 
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desires  of  the  mind,  its  fruits,  and  ascribing  greatness  to  the 
heart,  to  denote  its  pride  or  self-confidence,  and  loftiness  to 
the  eyes,  to  indicate  the  assurance  which  they  express.  "  But 
it  shall  be,  that  when  the  Lord  shall  have  finished  his  whole 
work  on  Mount  Zion,  and  in  Jerusalem,  I  will  punish  the  fruit 
of  the  greatness  of  heart  of  the  king  of  Assyria,  and  the 
ostentation  of  his  loftiness  of  eves,"  v.  12.  God  was  thus  to 
confute  the  false  self-reliance  of  the  Assyrian,  and  manifest 
that  his  being  employed  as  his  instrument  of  vengeance,  was 
not  because  he  was  approved  by  him. 

21.  Hypocatastasis.  "  For  he  saith,  By  the  strength  of  my 
hand  I  have  done,"  what  I  have  accomplished,  "  and  by  my 
wisdom,  for  I  am  wise ;  and  I  remove  the  bounds  of  the 
nations,  and  rob  their  treasures,  and  like  a  mighty  man,  bring 
down  the  inhabitants,"  v.  13.  Bringing  down  from  a  high  to 
a  low  place,  is  put  for  reducing  to  subordination,  or  humbling. 

22.  Comparison  of  the  mode  in  which  he  reduced  nations 
to  subjection,  to  that  in  which  a  man  of  great  strength  over- 
powers one  with  whom  he  contends  :  *'  I  bring  down  inhabit- 
ants,"— a  whole  people — "  as  a  mighty  man"  brings  down  an 
antagonist. 

23  Synecdoche,  in  the  substitution  of  his  hand  for  himself. 
"My  hand  has  found  the  wealth  of  the  nations,"  v.  14. 

24.  Hypocatastasis,  in  using  the  act  of  finding  for  jconquer- 
ing  or  seizing.  The  verb  is  not  employed  metaphorically. 
To  ascertain  the  locality  in  which  their  wealth  was  deposited, 
was  not  impossible.  The  act  of  finding  is  substituted  for 
conquering,  to  indicate  the  ease  with  which  he  obtained  their, 
wealth. 

25,  26.  Comparisons.  "  My  hand  has  found,  as  a  nest,  the 
wealth  of  the  nations,  and  like  the  gathering  of  eggs  that  are 
left,  so  have  I  gathered  from  the  whole  earth,"  v.  14. 

27.  Hypocatastasis,  in  the  substitution  of  birds  in  the  place 
of  the  victims  of  his  power,  and  his  using  their  absence,  or 
silence  and  inaction,  to  represent  the  absence  of  all  effective 
opposition  to  his  conquest  of  the  treasures  of  the  nations. 
''Like  gathering  eggs  that  have  been  left,"  by  birds,  "so  I  have 
gathered  the  wealth  of  the  nations,  and  there  was  none  that 
moved  the  wing,  or  opened  the  mouth,  or  chirped,"  v.  14. 
What  an  impressive  image  of  his  resistless  power,  or  t^ 
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nttet  helplessness  of  those  whom  he  had  plundered  I  Their 
wealth  had  been  as  easily  seized  b;  himas  though  it  had  been 
aHbndoDed  by  its  owners,  and  he  had  been  allowed  to  take  it 
without  opposition  or  objection. 

God  now  rebukes  his  boast  by  asking  whether  the  infttrn- 
menla  which  men  use,  atTect  a  similar  iiidepeodeAce  of  them. 

28,  29.  Metaphors,  in  ascribing  to  the  axe  and  saw,t»astiDg 
and  magnifying,  which  are  acts  that  are  peculiar  to  intelligent 
beings.  "  Shall  the  ajie  boast  itself  against  him  that  heweth 
therewith  ?  Shall  the  saw  magnify  itself  against  him  that 
moveth  it  ?  as  if  a  rod  should  wield  those,  who  lift  it  up ;  as  if 
a  staff  should  lift  up — not  wood"  which  is  insensible — but  the 
conscious  and  voluntary  being  who  uses  it,  v.  15.  What* 
touching  exhibition  of  the  subordination  of  the  Assyrian  to 
God !  He  was  as  incapable,  not  only  of  thwarting  the 
Almighty,  but  of  acting  without  being  upheld  and  directed  by 
him,  as  an  axe  or  a  saw  is  of  claiming  a  superiority  to  the 
artisans  who  use  it ;  and  as  a  rod  is  of  directing  the  peisw 
who  wields  it,  or  a  staff  of  taking  the  place  of  the  person  who 
carries  it,  and  lifting  him  up,  as  though  he  were  its  walking- 
Btick.'lnstead  of  being  itself  lifted  by  him. 

30,  31.  Comparisons  of  the  supposed  act  of  the  axe  and 
saw,  with  an  equally  unnatural  and  impossible  act  of  a  rod 
and  staff.. 

32.  Metaphor,  in  the  use  of  send,  in  place  of  infiiot. 
"  Therefore  the  Lord,  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  shall  send  upon  (lii 
fat  ones,  leanness,  and  under  his  glory  shall  bum  a  burning 
like  the  burning  of  fire,"  v.  10. 

33.  Hypocatastasis,  in  the  substitution  of  fat  ones  for  men 
of  wealth,  and  leanness  for' destitution  of  property.  He  was 
to  be  retributed  by  calamities  of  the  same  kind  as  he  had 
inflicted  on  the  nations  he  had  conquered  ;  as  he  had  roobed 
their  wealthy  men  of  their  treasures,  so  his  rich  men  were  to 
be  reduced  to  poverty — a  change  resembling  that  which  the 
robust  and  fleshy  undergo  when  reduced  by  disease  or  famine 
to  leanness. 

34.  Metonymy,  in  the  substitution  of  glory  for  (hat  which 
was  the  means  of  his  glory  and  magnificence  as  a  monarchi 
by  which  some  suppose  is  meant  his  army,  which  is  called  his 
glory,  in  the  first  prediction  of  his  invasion  of  Palestine,  chsp. 
Tlii.  7  ;  and  that  the  burning  or  heat,  was  not  literally  burning, 
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but  like  the  ardor  or  burning  of  fire ;  and  a  pestilence,  like 
that  with  which  Sennacherib's  army  was  smitten.  The  means 
of  his  glory  were  more  probably,  however,  his  capital,  his 
palaces,  and  his  temples,  in  which  his  goods  and  treasures 
were  placed,  which  were  to  him,  what  their  wealth  was  to  his 
rich  subjects. 

35.  Comparison  of  the  burning  of  his  glory  to  a  burning  by 
fire. 

36.  Hypocatastasis,  in  the  substitution  of  burning  or  a  fire, 
for  the  various  causes  by  which  the  objects  of  his  pride,  and 
instruments  of  his  glory,  were  to  be  consumed.  They  were 
to  be  wrested  from  his  hands  by  conquest,  and  marred  and 
demolished  by  being  besieged  and  sacked,  as  effectually  as 
though  a  fire  were  kindled  under  them,  and  reduced  them  to 
ruin. 

37.  Elliptical  metaphors,  in  denominating  God,  the  Light 
of  Israel,  without  an  express  affirmation  that  it  is  he  who  is 
denoted  by  the  name.  "  And  the  Light  of  Israel  shall  be  for 
a  fire,  and  his  Holy  One  for  a  flame,**  v.  17.  Jehovah,  who, 
when  he  revealed  himself  to  the  Israelites,  invested  himself 
with  dazzling  ligfit,  shall  be  for  a  fire  and  fldme  to  the  Assyrians. 

38.  Hypocatastasis.  '*  And  it  shall  burn  and  devour  his 
thorns  and  briers  in  one  day ;  and  he  will  consume  the  glory 
of  his  forest  and  his  fruitful  field,  from  soul  to  body,  and  it 
shall  be  like  the  wasting  of  one  who  is  sick.  And  the  rem- 
nant of  the  trees  of  his  forest  shall  be  few,  and  a  child  shall 
write  them,"  v.  17-19.  Thorns,  briers,  forests,  and  fruits  of 
the  field,  the  natural  growth  of  his  territory,  are  put  for  his 
subjects,  and  the  burning  and  consuming  of  the  one  substi- 
tuted for  the  destruction  of  the  other.  It  is  probably  because 
those  species  of  the  vegetable  world  are  used  as  representa- 
tives of  men,  that  the  expression,  from  soul  to  body,  is 
employed  to  denote  the  absoluteness  of  their  destruction. 

39.  Comparison.  "  And  it  shall  be  like  the  wasting  away 
of  one  who  is  sick,"  v.  18.  The  destroying  judgments  with 
which  God  was  to  visit  him,  were  to  be  to  his  palaces,  cities, 
armies,  and  subjects,  what  a  fire  would  be  to  the  forests  and 
fields  of  his  kingdom,  that  swept  over  them,  and  blackened  and 
burnt  not  only  the  trees  and  the  crops,  but  even  the  briers 
and  thorns  with  which  they  were  covered,  and  what  a  blight- 
ing and  exhausting  disease  is  to  the  body. 
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40.  Hypocatast£sis.  **  And  it  shall  be  in  that  day  that  die 
.femnant  of  Israel,  and  the  escaped  cJf  the  house  of  Jacol^ 
shall  no  longer  lean  upon  him  that  smote  them,  but  shall  lean 
upon  Jehovah,  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  in  truth,"  v.  20.' 
Leaning,  an  attitude  of  the  body>  is  put  for  trusting  or  con- 
fiding, an  analogous  act  of  the  nynd.  ^ 

4jf,.  JVf etonymy,  in  the  substitution  of  hoive  for  the  familr^ , 
or  people  of  Jacob. 

42.  Hypocatastasis.   ''  A  remlijint  shall  rcftum,  a  remnant  of 
Jacob  to  God  Afmighty.     For  though  thy  people,  O  Israel 
shall  be  like  the  sand  of  the  sea,  a  remnant  of  them  shall 
return,"  v.  21,  22.     Returning  as  from  exile,  or  captivity,  an 
act  of  the  body,  is  put  for  repentance  or  becoming  obedient 
to  the  Almighty,  an  analogous  act  of  the  mind.     That  the    ^ 
return  foreshown  is  t6  be  a  spiritual,  not  a  corporeal  return,  is 
seen  also  from  the  quotation  of  the  passage  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament as  denoting  the  sapctification  and  salvation  sS  the 
Israelites,  "  Though  the  number  of  the  children  of  Isniel  be     ^ 
as  the  sand  of  the  sea,  a  remnant  shall  be  saved."    Roai. 
X.  27. 

^43.  Apostrophe,  directly  announcing  to  the  Israelites  that, 
notwithstanding  the  greatness  of  the  multitude  that  was  to 
spring  from  them,  a  remnant  only  was  to  return  to  God  by 
repentance.  "  For  though  thy  people,  O  Israel,  shall  be  like 
the  sand  of  the  sea,  a  remnant  of  them  shall  return,"  v.  22. 

44.  Comparison  of  the  children  of  Israel  in  number  to  the 
sand  of  the  sea.  This  indicates  that  a  vast  period  was  to 
p^ss  during  which  they  were  to  continue  in  alienation  and 
perish ;  as  otherwise  the  comparison  would  seem  hyperbolical 
in  the  extreme.  The  prophet  now  announces  in  confirmation 
of  the  prediction  that  few  only  were  to  be  saved,  that  God 
had  in  righteousness  decreed  a  destruction  that  should  over- 
whelm them  like  a  deluge.  "  A  consumption  is  decreed, 
overflowing  in  righteousness.  For  the  consumption  decreed 
the  Lord  Jehovah  of  Hosts  will  make  in  all  the  earth,"  v. 22, 28. 
It  was  righteousness  that  dictated  that  decree.  Such  an 
exemplification  as  that  abandonment  of  the  Israelites  to 
destruction  presents  of  his  truth,  and  their  error,  folly,  and 
injustice  in  forsaking  him,  and  putting  trust  in  idols,  was 
essential  to  his  vindication.    It  is  a  practical  confutation  of 
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all  their  false  pretences,  and  a  verificationof  all  the  preroga- 
tives he  has  asserted-  in  reference  to  them  and  the  purposes 
he  has  made  known.  Had  he  continued  to  prosper  them, 
and  given  them  to  enjoy  the  good  which  they  sought  and 
expected  from  their  graven  deities,  it  would  have  seemed  a 
proof  of  the  reality  of  their  gods,  and  would  have  confirmed 
^  the  Israelites  in  their  apostasy.  It  would  also  have  been  to 
''^allow  his  perfections  and  his  rights  to  go  unvindicated,  and 
sin  to  enjoy  the  reward  tha).  is  appropriate  only  to  righteous- 
ness. 

45.  Apostrophe.  "  Therefore  thus  saith  the  Lord  Gk)d  of 
Hosts,  O  my  people  inhabiting  Zion,  be  not  afraid  of  the 
Assyrian,"  v.  24.  How  much  is  the  significance  and  gra- 
ciousness  of  this  command  and  the  announcement  that  follows 
enhanced  by  being  thus  directly  addressed  to  the  Israelites 
under  the  appellation  of  his  people !  It  is  like  a  direct  inter- 
position, instead  of  sending  a  message  by  another  to  cheer 
and  support  them. 

46,  47.  Hypocatastases.  ''  Be  not  afraid  of  the  Assyrian. 
He  shall  smite  thee  with  the  rod,  and  shall  lift  up  his  staflT 
upon  thee  in  the  wayofEg}^pt,"  v.24.  Smiting  with  the  rod,  and 
lifting  up  the  staff  upon  them,  which  are  modes  in  which 
the  cruel  vent  their  passions  on  their  dependents,  are  put  for 
oppression,  tyranny,  pillage,  and  other  forms  of  injury  that 
were  usually  inflicted  by  the  Assyrians  on  those  whom  they 
reduced  to  vassalage.  The  way  of  Egypt  is  put  for  the 
manner  of  the  Egyptians.  The  Assyrians  were  to  oppress  the 
Israelites  as  the  Egyptian  taskmasters  oppressed  them. 

48.  Metonymy,  in  the  substitution  of  Egypt  for  the  people 
of  that  country. 

This  domination,  however,  was  soon  to  cease.  "  For  yet 
a  very  little,  and  wrath  is  at  an  end  ;  and  my  anger  to  their 
destruction,"  v.  25.  Yet  it  depended  not  on  the  will  of  the 
Assyrians,  b\it  on  God.  It  was  because  his  wrath  towards  the 
Israelites  was  to  end,  and  he  was  to  inflict  vengeance  on  the 
Assyrians. 

49,  50.  Hypocatastases.  "And  Jehovah  of  Hosts  shall 
raise  up  against  him  a  scourge,  like  the  smiting  of  Midian  at 
the  rock  Oreb,  and  his  rod  over  the  sea ;  >and  he  shall  lift  it 
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up  as  he  did  in  Egypt,"  t.  26.     A  scourge,  which  is  an  ina^r^ 
ment  with  which  men  chastise  one  another,  is  put  for    t^ 
analogous  means  with  which  God  was  to  punish  anddestrv^' 
the  Assyrians  ;  and  his  raising  and  lifting  it  up,  is  pAt  for  the 
measures  of  his  providence  by  which  he  was  to  bring  tbose 
instruments  to  act  on  ^em.     What  a  striking  exhibititA  cC 
his  power  over  them !      He  couici'  excite  pestilence,  array* 
against  them  the  Babylonian  armies,  or  employ  any  olber 
means  of  defeat  and  destruction^with  as  absolute  eim  ube 
could  lifl  up  a  scourge,  or  wield  %  thong. 

&1,  52,  S3.   Comparisons   of  his  raising  and  lifting  ihit 
scourge  against  them  with  the  mode  in  which  he  caused  the 
Midianites  to  be  smitten  at  Qreb,  in  which  he  extended  bit 
rod  over  At  sea  when  he  caused  the  waters  to^ivide,  and  it 
-which  he  lifted  it  up  in  destruction  of  the  Egyptians.    Jf  ^'^ 
'those  instances  the  enemies  of  the  Israelites  were  destrojel 
f     vy  extraordinary  means.     In  the  first,  a  stratagem  which  tbt    . 
Midianites,  had  they  understood  it,  would  have  despised,  wu 
the  means  of  striking  them  with  a  panic,  and  causing  ibem 
in  a  measure  to  d^troy  one  another-     ifi  the  second,  ibe 
miraculous  division  of  the  Red  Sea,  by  which  the  IsraeRln 
were  saved,  was  made  the  means  of  destruction  to  the  Egyp- 
tians who  pursued  them.     In  the  last,  conunon  natural  agenli, 
insects,  reptiles,  darkness,  tempests,  pestilence,  were  employed 
I.  in  extraordinary  forms  and  on  an  unexampled  scale,  toJiarasJ 
,    '     and  destroy  them.  ' 

54,  55.  Hypocatastases.     "  And  it  shall  be  in  that  day,  thil 
his  burden  shall  depart  from  thy  shoulder,  and  his  yoke  from 
thy  neck,  and  the  yoke  shall  be  destroyed,  because  of  fatness,"  « 
V.  27.    Burden  and  yoke  are  put  for  oppression  and  vassalage, 
and  the  removal  of  those  put  for  the  termination  of  these. 

The  meaning  of  the  last  clause  is  not  obvious.  It  is  by  many 
'*  supposed  to  denote  that  the  Israelites  at  the  period  of  their 
'^  deliverance  are  to  be  in  strength  and  resolution, 'compared  to 
their  enemies,  what  a  fat  and  high  spirited  anin>al  it  id 
respect  to  a  yoke  or  burclen, — restive  and  uncontrollable,-* 
and  that  they  are  therefore  to  he  af^le  to  extricate  themselves 
from  the  power  of  those  who  have  held  them  in  s'&bjeclion. 
The  verification  of  this  prediction  of  deliverance,  and  ll» 
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conversion  of  the  remnant  of  IsraeU  are  doubtless  still  future. 
The  ten  tribes  who  were  carried  captive  by  the  Assyrians* 
have  never  returned  from  dispersion,  nor  been  converted. 

This  prophecy  of  their  final  deliverance  by  interpositions 
in  their  behalf  by  Jehovah,  as  extraordinary  as  were  those  by 
which  he  signalized  their  release  from  bondage  to  the  Egyp- 
tians and  march  into  Canaan,  is  followed  by  a  prediction  of 
the  invasion  of  Judea  by  the  Assyrian  monarch,  and  probably 
Sennacherib,  and  the  destruction  of  his  army.  "He  is  come 
to  Aiath ;  he  is  passed  to  Migron;  to  Michmash  he  intrusts 
his  baggage.  They  have  passed  the  strait ;  they  have  taken 
their  lodging  at  Geba/'  v.  28,  29.  These  places  lie  to  the 
nortii  of  Jerusalem  in  the  territory  of  Benjamin,  and  on  the 
route  by  which  an  army  desiring  to  take  the,cai»tal  by  sur- 
pfiee  would. naturally  advance. 

56,  57.  Metonymies,  in  the  use  of  Ramah  And  Gibeah  for 
their  inhabitants :  "  Ramah  trembles,  Gibeah  of  Saul  flees." 

58,  59,  60.  Apostrophes.  *'  Cry  aloud,  daughter  of  Gallim ; 
Hearken,  Laish  ;  O  poor  Anathoth,"  v.  70. 

61.  Elliptical  metaphor,  in  denomintUing  the  population 
of  Callim  its  daughter.  The  meaning  is  the  same  as  though 
the  expression  had  been.  Cry  aloud,  people  of  Gallim,  its 
daughter,  or  who  are  its  daughter.- 

62.  Metonymy,  in  the  use  of  Madmenah  for  its  inhabit- 
ants.    "Madmenah  wanders,"  v.  31. 

63.  Elliptical  metaphor.  "  The  inhabitants  of  Gebim  flee  ; 
yet  this  day  he  is  to  stand  in  Nob.  lie  shall  shake  his  hand 
against  the  mountain  of  the  daughter  of  Zion,  the  hill  of 
Jerusalem,"  v.  31,  32.  The  inhabitants  of  Zion  are  exhibited 
as  its  daughter.  The  meaning  is  the  same  as  though  the  lan- 
guage had  been,  He  shall  shake  his  hand  against  the  mount  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Zion,  who  are  its  daughter.  What  a  graphic 
picture  of  the  rapid  advance  of  the  invader,  and  of  the  alarm 
it  was  to  excite!  He  had  already  crossed  the  Jordan,  and 
reached  the  city  of  Ai,  not  far  from  Jericho,  on  the  first  know- 
ledge of  his  approach.  lie  halts  at  night  at  Geba,  nearly 
half  way  to  Jerusalem.  Ramah,  which  is  off  from  the  line  to 
the  city,  on  the  right,  trembles  with  apprehension  that  he 
may  diverge  from  the  direct  route,  and  attack  her.  From 
Gibeah  of  Saul,  which  was  probably  immediately  on  4iis  way. 
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the  inhabitants  fled.  The  prophet  then  apotjl^iphizes  the 
people  of  the  remaining  to^ns  he  was  to  pass  to  reach  Jeru- 
salem. The  cry  of  the  people  of  Gallim  was  to  be  one,  not' 
of  4sspair*probably — ^but  i»f  alarm,  to  rouse  one  another  to  an. 
iditant  flight.  The  people  of  LaisjbL:were  to  listen  to  it  as  a 
signal  at  whi<$ti  they  were  to  flee.  The  condition  of  Ana- 
thoth  was  to  be  still  more  calamitous,  either  through  their 
Irresolution  or  aiEf  inability  to  escape. 

64.  Hjrpocatastasis,  in  the  substitution  of  the  forests  of 
Lebanon  for  the  Assyrian  army,  and  the  act  of  Gkxi  in  level- 
ling the  lofty  trees  and  thickets  by  a  mighty  stroke,  for  his 
act  in  destroying  the  Assyrians  by  a  pestilence.  "Behold 
the  Lord  Jehovah  of  Hosts  lops  the  branch  with  terror,  and 
the  high  of  stature  is  felled,  and  the  lofty  one  brought  low,  , 
and  he  shall  cut  down  the  thickets  of  the  forest  with  iron,  sxd 
^his  Lebanon  with  a  mighty  stroke,"  v.  33,  34.  Such  t 
prostration  of  the  trees  of  that  mountain  would  be  to  them 
what  the  destruction  in  one  night  of  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
five  thousand  by  pestilence  was  to  the  Assyria©  army.  Thii 
is  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  impressive  of  the  figures 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  is  unapproached  by  the  loftiest  and 
most  imposing  employed  by  the  orators  and  poets.  What  a 
vast  and  splendid  representative  of  a  numerous  host!  What 
an  impressive  exhibition  of  resistless  power !  What  an  image 
of  God's  absolute  sway,  and  the  helplessness  of  man  in  his 
hands ! 

1.  The  most  powerful  and  victorious  monarchs  of  the 
earth  are  in  perfect  subordination  to  God,  and  the  instru- 
ments of  his  will  even  in  those  of  their  conquests  and  su^  ^ 
cesses  that  seem  to  be  a  triumph  over  him.  The  king  of 
Assyria,  when  assailing  his  chosen  people  and  wasting  their 
country,  and  under  the  persuasion  that  he  was  defeating  the 
deity  in  whom  they  trusted,  was  but  a  rod  in  the  hand  of 
Jehovah,  with  which  he  chastised  them  for  their  revolt  from 
him  to  the  idols  to  whom  their  conquerors  ascribed  their 
success.  He  proceeded  no  further,  and  in  no  other  direction, 
in  his  incursions  and  the  devastation  of  their  territory,  than 
Grod  permitted.  The  subordination  of  his  people,  also,  is 
equally  absolute  in  the  ofllices  they  are  called  to  fill.  The 
efficitcy  of  the  means  they  employ  to  accomplish  the  ends  which 
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be  enjoiqA.ud  the  success  that  attends  them,  are  owing 
wholly  to  him.  Whatever  may  be  the  sphere  in  which  they 
act,  they  are  but  instruments.  Not -the  slightest  good  is 
achieved,  no  evil  is  in  any  measure  lessened  or  mitigated, 
any  further  than  he  accomplishes  it  by  his  Spirit  and  proyi- 
dence.  This  great  truth  needs  to  be.  seen  and  felt  in  order 
that  labor  in  his  service  may  be  conducted  in  a  proper  spirit, 
A  realization  of  it  is  both  a  preparative  for  success  and  a 
token  that  it  will  be  obtained. 

2.  God's  employing  evil  persons  and  nations  to  accomplish 
his  will  in  the  punishment  of  others,  does  not  imply  any 
approval  of  their  principles  or  conduct.  The  views  on  which 
they  proceed  are  wholly  unlike  his.  They  are  prompted  by 
selfish  and  cruel  passions,  and  act  in  ignorance  or  disregard  of 
him.  He  allows  them  to  indulge  their  depraved  passions  in 
the  very  acts  in  which  they  accomplish  his  vengeance  on  his 
enemies.  They  aim  not  to  do  his  will,  but  to  aggrandize 
themselves,  by  increasing  the  multitude  of  their  subjects, 
accumulating  fresh  wealth,  and  acquiring  fame  and  glory. 

8.  When  God  has  used  them  as  instruments  of  his  justice 
on  others,  he  turns  and  judges  them,  and  shows  by  their 
destruction  that  they  are  not  objects  of  his  approval.  The 
awful  strokes  with  which  he  overwhelmed  the  Assyrians 
formed  a  terrible  demonstration  at  once  of  his  displeasure, 
of  the  impotence  of  the  sculptured  deities  to  whom  they 
ascribed  the  glory  of  their  greatness,  and  of  his  power  to 
bestow  on  the  Israelites,  however  depressed  they  were  for 
the  time,  all  the  great  blessings  he  had  promised  to  them  of 
deliverance  ultimately  from  their  enemies,  a  restoration  to 
righteousness,  and  an  adoption  for  ever  as  his  peculiar 
people ! 


Art.  III. — The  Scripture  Doctrine  op  Future  Punish- 
ment ;  An  Argument  in  Two  Parts.  By  H.  H.  Dobney, 
Baptist  Minister.  Third  American  from  the  Second  Lon- 
don Edition.  New  York :  Published  by  an  Association  of 
Gentlemen,  1850. 

Mr.  Dobnet  is  a  very  sincere  and  resolute  advocate  of  the 
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doctrine  that  those  of  the  race  who  are  not  saTed,  instead  of 
continuing  in  existence  and  suffering  for  ever,  are  to  be  anni- 
hilated; and  the  mode  in  which  he  treats  the  subject,  his 
ingenuousness,  his  hearty  recognition  of  the  great  doctrines 
of  the  gospel  on  other  subjects,  and  the  success  with  which 
he  combats  several  palpable  errors  which  he  assails,  are 
.adapted  in  a  high  degree  to  conciliate  the  confidence  of  his 
readers,  and  inspire  thetn  at  least  with  doubt  what  the  real 
H  doctrine  of  the  Scripture^  on  the  subject  is,  if  not  to  win 
them  to  acquiesce  in  his  views.  Many  of  his  pages,  indeed, 
are  far  more  specious  than  solid,  and  addressed  rather  to  the 
prepossessions  and  passions  of  his  readers  than  to  their 
reason;  and  much  of  the  seeihing  force  and  plausibility 
of  his  work  arises  from  his  assuming  that  several  of  the 
erroneous  speculations  which  he  dbnfutes,  respecting  the 
nature  of  the  soul,  the  principles  of  the  divine  governmciit, 
and  the  ends  that  are  to  be  answered  by  punishment,  are 
elements  of  their  doctrine  whom  he  opposes,  though  they 
are  not  at  all  involved  in  it,  aiul  his  reasonings  against 
the  one  are  no  arguments  against  the  other.  The  supposi- 
tion, for  example,  that  the  soul  is  to  exist  for  ever  by  virtne 
of  its  nature,  is  not,  as  he  assumes,  an  element  of  the  doctrine 
of  their  endless  being  who  die  in  impenitence  ;  nor  is  such  a 
constitutional  imperishableness  a  dogma  of  the  orthodox. 
There  may  be  individuals  who  entertain  it,  but  we  should  be 
surprised  to  learn  that  it  is  taught  in  any  theological  school 
in  this  country  or  England.  To  suppose  that  the  soul  is 
imperishable  or  indestructible,  by  virtue  of  its  nature  or  the 
constitution  it  has  received,  is  to  suppose  that  it  is  endowed 
with  a  self-existing  nature,  which  is  a  solecism.  No  created 
being  can  have  the  ground  of  its  existence  in  itself.  To 
imagine  the  soul  to  be  now  self-existent,  were  to  imagine 
that  its  nature  forms  ati  indisputable  proof  that  it  nevefowed 
its  existence  to  a  creation.  For,  if  it  now  has  its  being 
independently  of  a  creator,  how  can  it  be  shown  that  it  had 
not  at  any  former  period  ?  Or  what  ground  can  its  nature 
now  present  for  the  inference  that  it  originally  owed  its  being 
to  an  exterior  cause  ?  The  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures 
accordingly  is,  that  in  God  **vve  live,  and  move,  and  haveaW 
l?eing,"  and  that  he  "  upholds  all  things  by  the  word  of  hi 
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power,"  and  that  is  the  dictate  also  of  reason.  The  fact, 
however,  that  the  soul  is  not  by  its  nature,  or  constitutionally, 
indestructible,  is  no  proof  whatever  that  it  is  not  to  exist  for 
ever ;  its  continuing  to  exist  depends  on  God's  continuing  to 
uphold  it ;  and  the  question  whether  it  is  to  exist  for  ever  or 
not»  is  the  question  whether  or  not  he  designs  to  uphold  it  for 
ever. 

Mr.  Dobney's  discussion  of  this  subject  at  great  length  is, 
in  fact,  therefore,  though  we  doubt  not  undesignedly,  unfa- 
vorable to  an  unbiassed  judgment  by  his  readers  ;  as  in 
treating  a  constitutional  indestructibility  of  the  soul  as  an 
essential  constituent  of  the  doctrine  of  endless  punishment, 
be  betrays  those  of  them  who  are  not  familiar  with  the 
labject,  into  the  error  of  supposing  that  his  confutation  of 
that  groundless  doctrine  is  a  proof  that  there  is  no  such 
panishment.  Thus  his  publishers  seem  to  suppose  that,  in 
overturning  that  theory  virtually  of  the  soul's  self-existence, 
he  accomplishes  all  at  which  he  aims.  They  say,  "  If  the 
doctrines  herein  stated  are  true,  it  follows  that  the  inherent 
immortality  of  man  is  a  stupendous,  fiction,  unsupported  by 
the  analogy  of  nature,  or  a  particle  of  evidence  from  the 
Scriptures  of  truth.  If  these  things  be  so,  it  is  time  for  the 
world  to  know  it."  He  has  not,  however,  shed  any  new  light 
on  the  subject,  and  will  not  find  any,  we  presume,  in  this 
country  or  Great  Britain,  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  theolo- 
gians, who  do  not  entertain  essentially  the  views  which  he 
advances  respecting  it. 

But  he  owes  still  more  of  the  impression  which  his  volume 
is  suited  to  make  in  favor  of  his  doctrine,  to  an  unauthorized 
and  injurious  assumption,  that  if  the  Most  High  continues  the 
wicked  in  being  and  punishment,  his  sole  object  in  it  must  be 
to  torture  them.  He  represents  that  those  who  regard  the 
Scriptures  as  teaching  the  immortality  of  the  wicked  must 
sbow, 

**  That  when  the  God  of  truth  threatens  the  sinner  with  destrvciion^ 
in  many  mutually  consistent  passages,  the  terms  employed  cannot  be 
vndentood  literally,  but  must  be  understood  metaphorically;  which 
aust  be  eitlier  because  man  is  necessarily  indestructible,  or  becaose  the 
|adge  will  not  exert  the  power  he  possesses  to  destroy,  or  will  exert  his 
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power  to  prevent  the  sinner  naturally  dying  out  of  enstenoe,  and 
will  by  an  act  of  omnipotence  keep  him  alive  for  overhand  ever  in 
to  torment  him  ;  and  in  reference  to  this  last  idea  the  remark  may 
suffered :    That  the  sinner  b  either  necessarily  immortal,  which 
scarcely  be  affirmed,— or  else  he  is  immortal  only  by  the  will  and 
servatipn  of  God.     So  that  the   above  awful  inference  is  just, 
truth  can  rejoice  in  undisguised  phraseology, — that  God  will,  of  his  o 
free  act,  uphold  in  life  for  ever  and  ever  the  unhappy  sinner,  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  punish  him,     .     .     . 

"But  while  we  scruple  not  to  use  any  language  which  the  Vost 
High  has  employed  in  his  revelation  of  mercy,  and  ascribe  to  him  all 
the  titles  that  he  claims, — Father, — Lawgiver, — Judge, —  we  nowhere 
find  him  set  forth  as  purposely  prolont/ihg  the  existence  cf  kis 
WRETCHED  VICTIMS,  drawing  it  out^  of  his  oumfree  toill,  age  after  age, 
to  all  eternity,  in  order  that  he  mat  fill  and  saturate  it  with 

MOST   exquisite  AND  UNUTTERABLE  AND  UNCEASING  MISERT. 

**'  We  say  that  a  theory  like  this,  which  presents  the  righteous  God 
under  such  a  tern6c  aspect, — which  secures  the  never  ending  existeDoe 
of  sin  and  suffering  in  a  universe  presided  over  by  wisdom,  and  jostioe, 
and  love,  and  mercy,-»-which,  if  really  credited  by  any  of  us  in  the 
present  state  at  all  events,  might  well  make  reason  more  than  totter  on 
her  throne,  and  convert  all  Christendom  into  one  mighty  maniac  oeD, 
where,  in  the  grasp  of  the  demon  of  terror,  the  most  benevolent  would 
be  the  most  hopelessly  affrighted, — we  say  that  such  an  appalling  theory, 
pregnant  with  horrors  which  no  created  being  can  by  any  means  repre- 
sent to  his  mind — had  need  to  be  sustained  by  evidence  proporlionaDy 
strong."— Pp.  86,  87. 

He  has  many  passages  in  which  he  thus  assumes  that  the 
sole  object  of  upholding  the  lost  in  existence,  must  be  to  tor- 
ment them,  and  gratify  thus  a  wanton  and  insatiable  malig- 
nity ;  and  accordingly  represents  the  doctrine  of  endless 
punishment,  held  by  "the  orthodox,"  as  implying  thzftke 
sinner  is  to  be  sustained  in  being  through  eternal  ages,  in 
order  to  be  permeated  at  every  pore  with  as  intensely  exquisiU 
anguish  as  he  can  possibly  endure/*  p.  244.  We  regret  that 
one  who  makes  so  many  professions  of  a  desire  to  avoid 
exaggerations,  and  unwarrantable  appeals  to  the  passions,  and 
exhibits  so  many  indications  of  fair-mindedness,  should  resort 
to  such  a  stupendous  misrepresentation,  not  only  of  the  doc- 
trine he  opposes,  but  of  the  object  for  which  the  Most  High 
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inflicts  punishment  on  the  wicked.    Can  it  be  his  design  to 
exacerbate  the  prejudices  of  his  readers,  and  inspire  them 
with  an  irreconcilable  aversion  to  the  doctrine  of  future 
punishment  ?    Is  he  unaware  that  his  representation  is  unjust 
in  the  utmost  degree  to  those  whom  he  exhibits  as  holding 
that    doctrine?     Has    it  escaped  his   notice    that   if   the 
assumption  on  which  he  proceeds  is  legitimate,  the  horrid 
imputations  of  malice  to  the  Almighty,  which  he  ascribes  to 
the  doctrine  of  endless  punishment,  are  equally  chargeable  to 
his  own  ?    If,  as  he  assumes,  the  sole  aim  of  the  Almighty  in 
upholding  the  wicked  for  ever,  must  be  to  torture  them — 
to  subject  them  to  the  greatest  sum  of  excruciating  misery 
that  his  power  enables  him  to  inflict,  and  their  nature  permits 
theni  to  bear — must  it  not  be  supposed  that  the  gratification 
of  such  a  malignity  is  equally  his  object  in  the  punishments 
to  which  he  actually  subjects  his  creatures  ?    If  Mr.  Dobney 
can  prove  that  God  cannot  uphold  and  punish  his  revolting 
creatures  at  any  one  period  of  the  future,  unless  it  be  from  a 
mere  wanton  delight  in  inflicting  misery,  he  can  prove  with 
as  much  ease  and  certainty  that  he  cannot  at  any  other.    The 
ground  on  which  he  proceeds  is,  in  fact,  therefore,  equivalent 
to  the  assumption  that   the  Most  High  cannot  punish  his 
offending  subjects,  unless  it  be  from  a  mere  malignant  and 
cruel  delight  in  their  sufiering ;  not  in  order  to  the  manifesta- 
tion of  his  rectitude,  the  maintenance  of  his  rights,  and  the 
support  of  his  government  over  his  other  subjects.    A  large 
share  of  Mr.  Dobney's  volume,  and  that  part  of  it  which  is 
most  adapted  to  excite  the  passions  of  his  readers,  is  thus 
founded  on  the  dreadful  imputation  to  the  Almighty  which  he 
ascribes  to  those  whom  he  opposes,  and  if  legitimate,  confutes 
his  own  doctrine  as  efiectually  as  it  can  theirs.     That,  with 
his  sharpness  in  detecting  the  objections  with  which  the  views 
of  those  whom  he  assails  may  be  urged,  he  failed  to  perceive 
this  fatal  defect  of  his  own,  is  singular. 

If,  however,  he  truly  supposes  that  such  must  necessarily 
be  the  object  of  an  endless  punishment  of  the  wicked,  where 
is  his  authority  for  the  representation  that  that  view  is  enter- 
tained by  those  who  regard  the  Scriptures  as  teaching  that 
the  impenitent  are  to  exist  and  be  miserable  for  ever  ?  Where 
does  he  find  such  a  representation  m&de  by  them  of  the  rea* 
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sons  of  their  endless  punishment  ?  What  writer  of  authority 
can  he  designate  who  has  been  guilty  of  so  dreadful  an 
impeachment  of  the  Most  High  ?  •  He  mentions  none,  nor, 
we  venture  to  say,  can  he.  It  is  not  the  faith  of  those  who 
believe  in  the  perpetuity  of  future  punishments.  "The 
orthodox"  would  shrink  from  such  an  accusation  of  God,  as 
a  stupendous  blasphemy.  The  dogma  against  which  Mr. 
Dobney  directs  his  most  impassioned  and  effective  rhetoric 
is  thus  a  monster  of.  his  own  creation,  and  the  earnest  and 
determined  blows  with  which  he  smites  it,  fall  with  equal  force 
on  his  own  doctrine. 

He  thus  takes  it  for  granted,  without  any  attempt  at  its 
proof — both  that  those  whom  he  assails  entertain  the  doctrine 
which  he  ascribes  to  them,  and  that  if  God  punishes  the  guiltj 
for  ever,  their  views  of  the  motive  by  whichr  he  is  prompted— 
a  mere  delight  in  inflicting  misery — are  correct.    Is  it  not 
extraordinary  that  he  should  have  founded  his  whole  work  on 
such  a  foregone  conclusion,  and  passed,  without  consideration, 
the  points  that   are  most  fundamental  in   the  discussion? 
Before  venturing  on  such  an  assumption,  he  should  have 
instituted  the  inquiry,  whether  God  is  capable  of  a  retributive 
administration  over  sinners  through  eternal  ages,  that  shall  be 
marked  by  such  rectitude  and  wisdom  as  to  reflect  no  discre- 
dit on  his  excellence,  and  present  no  ground  to  them  or  others 
for  just  objection.     If  Mr.  Dobney  cannot  prove  that  he  is  not, 
then  he  has  no  room  for  the  assumption  that  the  everlasting 
punishment  of  the  impenitent  must  necessarily  spring  from  a 
malignant  motive.     But  it  cannot  be  proved  nor  presumed 
that  God  is  not  able  to  exert  such  an  administration  over  the 
incorrigible.     The  supposition  that  he  cannot,  is  solecistical 
in  the  extreme,  and  absurd.     It  is  a  supposition  that  he  cannot 
exercise  his  infinite  perfections  in  treating  the  evil  according 
to  their  character ;  that  to  conform  his  sway  over  them  to  his 
rights  and  their  deserts,  were  to  be  infinitely  malicious!    But 
that  cannot  be,  unless  it  is  malicious  to  inflict  evil  on  them  in 
any  degree  or  form,  because  of  their  sins ;  or,  in  other  words, 
that  it  is  malevolent  to  treat  them  with  strict  justice,  which  is 
a  contradiction,  and  would  overturn  Mr.  Dobney's  views  of 
God's  providence  as  directly  as  theirs  whom  he  controverts. 
It  werci  in  fact,  to  deny  altogether  the  righteousness  of  God's 
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law;  the  legitimacy  of  his  government^  and  the  guilt  of 
offenders  in  transgressing — for  what  else  could  possibly  make 
Grod  unjust  in  inflicting  a  punishment  in  precise  accordance 
with  their  ofiences  ?  That  he  can  sustain  them  for  ever,  then 
— withhold  from  them  his  favor,  and  assign  them  a  lot  in 
accordance  with  their  character  in  the  exercise  of  his  perfec- 
tions, and  honorably  to  himself,  no  one  will  understandingly 
question.  Mr.  Dobney  has  no  alternative  but  to  admit  it,  or 
deny  altogether  the  rightfulness  of  God's  government,  and 
treat  it  as  a  tyranny.  But  he  will  not  deny  that  God  has  a 
right  to  reign  for  ever,  and  he  cannot,  therefore,  that  he  can 
exercise  that  right  for  ever  without  malevolence. 

If,  then,  it  is  thus  indisputable  that  God  is  able,  with 
infinite  ease,  to  exercise  a  retributive  government  of  right- 
eousness and  wisdom  over  those  who  are  in  revolt,  Mr.  Dob- 
ney should  next  have  inquired  whether  it  is  not  possible  and 
probable  that  his  perfections  may  even  require  it.  And  how 
can  he  prove  that  they  do  not  ?  Inasmuch  as  it  is  prac- 
ticable to  him  to  exercise  such  a  government,  it  cannot  be 
incompatible  with  his  wisdom,  or  benevolence,  unless  he  can 
pursue  a  difierent  administration  that  will  involve  a  higher 
display  of  those  perfections  and  secure  a  greater  degree  of 
good.  But  how  is  Mr.  D.  to  prove  that  any  other  adminis- 
tration would  be  wiser  and  more  benevolent  to  his  kingdom 
at  large  ?  He  cannot  assume  that  it  would  be  worthier  of 
his  perfections  to  redeem  those  whom  he  punishes,  rather 
than  to  uphold  them  to  sin  and  suffer;  for  he  admits  that  he 
has  just  and  wise  reasons  for  not  saving  them.  He  must 
prove  therefore,  in  order  to  maintain  his  doctrine,  that  though 
God  may  with  perfect  righteousness  and  wisdom  uphold  and 
punish  them  for  ever,  yet  he  would  display  still  greater 
wisdom  and  goodness  in  their  annihilation.  But  how  is  he 
to  prove  that?  It  is  plainly  impossible.  He  cannot  even 
show  that  there  would  be  any  righteousness  or  wisdom  what- 
ever in  their  annihilation.  He  cannot  demonstrate,  indeed, 
that  it  would  not  be  altogether  unwise,  and  occasion  immea- 
surably greater  evils  than  their  everlasting  conservation  and 
punishment  involves.  It  is  apparent  that  their  extinction 
might  give  rise  to  the  most  fatal  consequences  to  the  rest  of 
the  universe.     For  why  should  God  strike  them  from  exist- 
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ence,  unless  it  is  impossible  to  uphold  and  rule  them  forever  in 
revolt,  in  a  manner  worthy  of  his  perfections,  and  compatibly 
with  the  safety  of  his  government  over  his  other  subjects? 
But  an  inability  to  reign  over  them  in  such  a  manner  would 
be  an  imperfection,  and  to  annihilate  a  vast  crowd  of  crea- 
tures because  of  such  an  inability  would  be  a  public  acknow- 
ledgment and  demonstration  of  that  imperfection.  It  would 
form  an  indisputable  proof  that  he  was  unequal  to  his  station ; 
that  he  had  called  beings  into  existence  whom  he  was  unable 
to  uphold  and  rule  conformably  to  their  character,  in  such  a 
manner  as  not  to  defeat  the  ends  for  which  he  created  them. 
But  that  would  be  to  show  that  he  is  not  entitled  to  the 
homage  he  claims  as  perfect  in  his  attributes,  adequate  to  the 
government  of  his  kingdom  in  righteousness  and  wisdom,  and 
exerting  an  administration  that  is  in  all  respects  glorious  to 
his  perfections,  and  worthy  of  the  confidence,  submission,  and 
approval  of  his  subjects.  It  would  be,  therefore,  to  weaken 
his  sway  over  the  holy,  and  render  it  impossible  to  them 
unreservedly  to  adore  and  trust  him.  It  would  be  to  furnish 
Satan,  also,  with  an  excuse  for  his  rebellion,  and  enable  him  to 
boast  that  he  had  triumphed  over  the  Almighty,  by  putting 
him  under  the  necessity  of  showing  that  he  is  incapable  of 
governing  rebellious  subjects  in  a  way  that  is  worthy  of  a 
perfectly  wise  and  good  being,  and  of  demonstrating  thereby 
that  he  is  not  eiititled  to  the  homage  he  claims  ;  that  his  law, 
therefore,  is  infinitely  unjust,  and  the  penalty  with  which  he 
enforces  it  unrighteous ;  and  thence  that  instead  of  being 
supremely  holy,  just,  and  good,  he  is  immeasurably  unholy 
and  malevolent ;  and  consequently  that  all  his  subjects  arc 
absolved  from  allegiance  to  him.  It  is  apparent  thus  that  the 
perfections  of  the  Most  High  imperatively  forbid  the  annihi- 
lation of  his  rebellious  creatures,  and  require  him  to  verify 
his  infinite  power,  wisdom,  justice,  and  goodness,  in  their 
eternal  conservation  and  government,  in  accordance  with 
their  character. 

The  great  leader  of  the  revolted  hosts  undoubtedly  sees 
what  the  consequence  would  be  of  such  a  demonstrated  inca- 
pacity of  the  Supreme  to  rule  the  rebellious  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  a  being  of  perfect  wisdom  ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  hope  with  which  he  is  animated  in  his  contest  with  Jeho- 
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yah,  is  that  he  may  baffle  him  in  his  attempts  to  glorify  him- 
self in  the  government  of  fallen  men,  and  show  thereby  that 
he  is  not  worthy  of  homage  as  all-perfect.    Could  he  defeat 
Gkxl  in  his  designs,  he  would  prove  him  to  be  unequal  to  the 
task  he  has  undertaken,  and  not  a  match  even  for  one  of  his 
creatures.     Could  he  demonstrate  that,  he  would  gain  a  justi- 
fiable reason  for  not  yielding  him  the  homage  he  demands ; 
and  in  gaining  that  for  himself  and  his  associates,  he  would 
gain  it  for  all  others,  and  at  once  overturn  the  divine  govern- 
ment, and  place  the  Most  High  under  a  necessity  of  rescind- 
ing his  present  and  enacting  another  code  of  laws.     That 
would  be  the  greatest  victory  to  which  the  prince  of  evil 
could  possibly  aspire.     And  the  annihilation  of  the  wicked, 
because  of  an  inability  to  uphold  and  govern  them  without 
an  exhibition  of  imperfection,  would  yield  him  such  a  victory 
in  the  most  decisive  form.     For  it  would  enable  him  to  say,  I 
have  compelled  the  Almighty  himself  to  acknowledge  and 
demonstrate,  by  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  momentous 
acts  he  has  ever  exerted,  the  truth  of  what  I  have  always 
claimed  as  a  justification  of  my  rebellion  ;  that  he  is   not 
competent  to  govern  the  kingdom  he  has  called  into  being  ia 
a  manner  suitable   to  perfect  wisdom  and  goodness.     He, 
indeed,  keeps  up  a  specious  show  of  unexceptionable  recti- 
tude and  benevolence,  as  long   as  his  subjects  continue  to 
yield   an   unquestioning   obedience   to  his  commands,   and 
render  him  the  confidence  and  adoration  he  requires ;  but 
the  instant  they  hesitate,  the  moment  they  put  his  attributes 
to  the  test  by  revolting,  and  place  him  under  the  necessity  of 
verifying  his  perfections  by  reigning  over  them  in  that  rela- 
tion, that  moment  the  delusion  vanishes,  and  he  is  found  to 
be  totally  unequal  to  the  exigence ;  and  he  has  demonstrated 
it  now  on  a  stupendous  scale  by  striking  from  existence  a 
vast  crowd  of  the  fallen,  whom  he  first  undertook  to  restore 
to  virtue  and  happiness  by  the  mediation  of  his  Son,  and 
being  baffled  in  that,  he  has  swept  them  back  to  their  original 
nothingness,  because  to  uphold  them  any  longer  would  be  to 
uphold  a  monument  of  his  incompetence  and  defeat ! 

The  Most  High  will  be  withheld,  therefore,  by  his  perfec- 
tions and  the  well-being  of  his  kingdoifi,  from  a  course  that 
would  involve  such  a  train  of  consequences.    He  will  be 
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required  by  his  rectitude,  wisdom,  and  goodness,  to  uphold 
and  maintain  his  rights  over  his  revolted  creatures  forever; 
show  that  it  is  not  in  their  power  to  convict  him  of  imperfec- 
tion ;  and  demonstrate  that  he  is  able  to  reign  gloriously  to 
himself  over  fallen  as  well  as  over  obedient.subjects. 

But  apart  from  this  there  are  several  considerations  that 
may  justly  lead  us  to  conclude  that  wisdom  and  goodDe« 
require  that  he  should  uphold  the  rebellious,  and  exercise  i 
government  over  them  for  ever,  in  accordance  with  their  cha- 
racter. 

It  seems  apparent  that  when  his  creatures  rebel,  it  is  the 
part  of  wisdom  and  goodness  towards  his  other  subjects,  aod 
requisite  to  his  own  vindication,  that  he  should  allow  a  foil 
exhibition  to  take  place  of  the  natural  and  necessary  conse- 
quences of  sin.    If  he  interfered  immediately  to  prevent  it, 
how  would  either  the  holy  or  the  sinning  see  what  thetnie 
results  of  rebellion  are  ?     If  he  interposed  to  prevent  any 
part  of  its  natural  effects  on  the  revolting,'  either  inunediate 
or  remote,  it  would  seem  that  it  must,  in  that  degree,  inter- 
cept the  universe  from  a  just  view  of  the  consequencesof  revolt, 
|ind  lead  them  thereby,  in  a  corresponding  measure,  to  mis- 
judge of  the  nature  of  redemption.     In  order  to  a  full  appre- 
hension of  what  God  does  in  saving  those  whom  he  saves— a 
full  manifestation  must  be  presented  of  what  they  would  have 
been,  had  they  been  left  to  perish ;  and  the  conservation  of 
the  wicked  for  ever,  will  be  requisite  in  order  to  that.    The 
possibilities  of  exemplifying  the  great  facts  of  their  charac- 
ter, and  God's  rights  and  power,  will  not  be  exhausted  in  a 
limited  period.     The  developments  and  process  will  go  oo 
through  eternal  ages.     Thus  it  will  be  seen  by  such  a  practi- 
cal experiment,  that   they   are   truly  such  ^enemies  as  God 
represents  them.     It  will  be  seen  that  no  measures  of  punish- 
ment are  adequate  to  reform  them  ;  but,  that  in  the  certain 
prospect  of  interminable  misery,  they  go  on  deliberately  and 
incorrigibly  in  alienation  and  rebellion.     It  will  be  demon- 
strated on  the  other  hand,  that  God  is  able  to  baffle  all  their 
attempts  to  obstruct  and  defeat  him,  and  display  his  infinite 
justice,  goodness,  and  truth,  in  his  sway  over  them.    And, 
finally,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  restoration  of  those  who  are 
saved  to  holiness  and  happiness,  is  wrought  by  divine  grace, 
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udd  enable  the  redeemed  themselves,  and  the  whole  obedient 
iniTerse,  to  appreciate  Christ's  work,  and  give  to  him  the 
Bilory  that  is  due  to  his  name.  And  the  display  of  these  great 
araths,  and  realization  of  them  by  the  universe,  will  be  essen- 
ial,  undoubtedly,  to  their  just  understanding  of  God's  ways, 
ind  sense  of  his  infinite  claims  to  their  submission  and  trust, 
[t  is  thus  apparent  that  the  everlasting  conservation  and  sway 
of  those  who  continue  in  revolt,  will  be  essential  to  God's 
perfection  and  the  maintenance  of  his  government. 

Had  Mr.  Dobney,  then,  instituted  these. inquiries,  and  pur- 
sued them  to  their  proper  results,  he  would  have  seen,  not 
only  that  there  is  no  ground  for  assuming  that  if  God  upholds 
tod  punishes  the  rebellious  for  ever,  it  must  be  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  gratifying  a  malignant  delight  in  their  misery ;  but 
that* there  are  ample  reasons  for  the  belief  that  their  conser- 
Tmtion  and  punishment  through  an  endless  existence,  are 
Msential  to  his  rectitude,  and  indispensable  to  the  well-being 
)f  his  obedient  kingdom. 

We  pass  now  from  these  general  views,  which  overturn  the 
nam  ground  of  Mr.  Dobney's  volumes,  to  a  consideration  of 
lie  passages  of  the  Scriptures  which  he  adduces  in  support 
if  his  doctrine,  and  shall  find  in  them  also  equal  evidence  of 
its  error. 

His  first  argument  in  favor  of  his  theory,  he  founds  on  the 
representation  in  the  gospels,  that  Christ  is  the  Life,  and 
brought  life  and  immortality  to  light ;  that  he  promises  life 
to  those  who  believe  on  him,  and  exhibits  them  as  entering  on 
the  completion  of  their  redemption,  into  life,  and  life  eternal ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  those  who  do  not  believe,  are  repre- 
sented as  not  seeing  life,  and  threatened  with  destruction  and 
perdition.  He  infers  from  this,  that  the  peculiar  gift  bestowed 
on  those  who  are  saved  is  an  everlasting  existence,  and  the 
evil  inflicted  on  those  who  are  not  saved  an  excision  from 
existence.  To  this  we  reply,  that  the  life  promised,  and  to 
1)6  bestowed  on  the  saved,  is  not  a  bare  unerfding  existence, 
but  an  endless  life  in  the  body  in  such  a  relationship  to  God, 
Acceptance  and  bliss,  as  Adam  would  have  enjoyed  had  he 
continued  in  allegiance  and  obtained  justification.  It  is  a 
perfect  deliverance  from  the  curse  brought  on  himself  and  his 
posterity  by  his  rebellion,  and  gift  of  a  life  in  an  immortal 
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body,  such  as  was  to  have  been  the  reward  of  his  obedience. 
This  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  the  death  that  was  inflicted 
on  him  as  the  penalty  of  his  fall,  was  a  death  of  the  body.    It 
was  not  an  extinction  of  his  soul,  as  that  would  have  been  an 
annihilation  of  bis  being,  and  made  a  subsequent  existence 
and  resurrection   impossible.     Had   he  been   annihilated  he 
could  not  be  recalled  into  existence.     The  production  of  ano- 
ther precisely  like  him  would  be  a  creation,  not  a  resurrection; 
and  such  a  mere  copy  would  necessarily  be   a  difiereot,  not 
identically  the  same  being.     In  order  to  the  possibility  of  a 
resurrection,therefore,  the  soul  must  survive,  and  death  accord- 
ingly be  confined  to  the  body.  As  all  mankind,  then,  who  die,  are 
to  be  raised  to  another  life,  the  death  universally  that  is  brought 
on  them  by  the  fall  of  the  first  parent,  is  a  death  merely  of  the 
body.     The  life,  consequently,  which  is  the  counterpart  of 
that  death,  is  a  life  in  an  immortal  body.     It  is  not  a  mere 
spiritual  life,  or  renovation  of  the  mind ;  for  those  who  enter 
it  must  believe  in  order  to  it.     It  is  a  life  that  is  future  to  the 
living   as   well  as   to  the  dead ;   not   that   is  now  enjoyed, 
for  it  is  to  be  conferred  at  Christ's  second  coming.    A  cor- 
poreal death  is  not  absolutely  requisite  to  it ;  as  the  multitude 
of  the  saints  living  in  the  natural  body  at  Christ's  advent,  are 
to  be  changed  to  immortal,  without  undergoing  the  infliction 
of  death.    And  it  is  because  it  is  to  involve  a  full  repeal  of  the 
penalty  of  sin,  and  is  the  beautiful,  blissful,  and  glorious  mode 
of  existence  which  God  originally  appointed  as  the  reward  of 
obedience,  that  it  is  proposed  by  Christ  in  such  a  manner 
to  believers,  and  treated  as  the  great  result  and  consummation 
of  redemption. 

On  the  other  hand,  not  to  see  life,  is  not  to  be  annihilated 
any  more  than  the  death  of  the  body  was  annihilation. 
Instead,  it  is  not  to  see  that  life  of  immortality  which  is  the 
reward  of  obedience,  but  to  continue  under  the  curse  of  sin. 
This  is  seen  from  a  single  passage.  "  He  that  believeth  on 
the  Son  hath  everlasting  life  :  He  that  believeth  not  the  Son 
shall  not  see  life,  but  the  wrath  of  God  abideth  on  him."  As 
he  must  continue  to  subsist  in  order  to  its  abiding  on  him, 
his  not  seeing  life  cannot  be  his  annihilation,  but  his  still 
being  debarred  from  the  blessing  of  obedience  and  subjected 
to  the  penalty  of  sin. 
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This  is  apparent  also  from  the  passage  he  next  alleges,  2 
Tim.  i.  9,  10.     "Who  hath  saved  us,  and  called  us  with  a 
*^oly  calling,  not  according  to  our  works,  but  according  to  his 
^>^n  purpose  and  grace  which  was  given  us  in  Christ  Jesus 
*>^fore  the  world  began,  but  is  now  made  manifest  by  the 
appearing  of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  who  hath  abolished 
^ieath   and  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light  through  the 
gospel"     But  what  death  is  it  that  Christ  has  abolished  ? 
Not  a  spiritual  death.     That  would  imply  that  the  life  which 
is  its  antithesis  is  a  mere  spiritual  life.     That  which  Christ 
brought  to  light  was  not  the  fact  that  the  children  of  God  are 
restored  to  holiness.     The  great  doctrine  of  their  renovation 
and  sanctification  was  fully  revealed  through  the  Old  Testa- 
ment prophets,  as  is  seen  in  the  Psalms  and  the  predictions 
in  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  others,  of  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  to 
God's   people ;    the  inscription  of  the  law  on  their  hearts, 
and  their  preservation  from  apostasy.     The  death  which  he 
abolished  is,  therefore,  the  death  of  the  body.    He  abolishes  that 
death  which  was  brought  on  the  race  by  Adam,  an<ji  that  was 
the  death  of  the  body.     "  As  in  Adam  all  die,  so  in  Christ 
shall  all  be  made  alive.''     But  that  death  which  all  suffer  by 
Adam  is  the  death  of  the  body.     It  is  the  death  that  was 
threatened  to  him,  which  was  a  corporeal  death ;  it  is  a  death 
that  is  distinguished  from  apostasy  itself,  as  it  was  by  sin  that 
it  entered  the  world,  and  it  has  passed  on  all  because  all  have 
tinned.     It  is  not  a  moral  death,  therefore,  or  alienation  of 
the  heart  from  God ;  but  is  the  penal  consequence  of  such 
an  alienation.     From  that  death  accordingly  we  are  expressly 
taught  all  are  to  be  released  by  Christ.     All  that  die  by  the  sin 
cf  Adam  are  to  be  made  alive  by  Christ.  ''  The  hour  is  coming 
when  all  that  are  in  the  graves  shall  hear  the  voice  of  the 
Son  of  Man,  and  shall  come  forth,  they  that  have  done  good, 
onto  the  resurrection  of  life ;  and  they  that  have  done  evil  unto 
the  resurrection  of  damnation."     And  it  is  that  corporeal 
death  accordingly,  that  is  after  the  last  resurrection  to  be 
destroyed.     The  death  that  was  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire  and 
brimstone  after  the  judgment  of  the  wicked,  symbolized  Rev. 
XX.  11-15,  represented  the  death  that  is  associated  with  the 
grave,  and  the  death,  therefore,  of  which  the  body  is  the 
subject;  and   that  is  the  death  which  it  is  promised   the 
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redeemed,  with  whom  God  dwells  on  the  descent  of  the  risfe 
saints  denoted  by  the  New  Jerusalem,  shall  no  more  sofib^ 
Rev.  xxi.  4. 

The  life  and  immortality  accordingly,  which  Christ  broog^ji 
to  light  by  the  gospel,  is  not  a  life  and  perpetual  existence  of  t^:!^ 
soul  as  Mr.  Dobney  imagines,  but  a  life  and  immortality  of  t^^ 
body,  the  antithesis  of  that  death  to  which  the  race  nv^a^ 
subjected  by  Adam.     This  is  confirmed  by  the  change  whio6 
is  wrought  in  both  the  dead  and  the  living  saints  at  Christ's 
coming.     In  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  their  corruptible  is 
to  put  on  incorruption,  and  in  the  change  of  the  living,  their 
mortal  is  to  put  on  immortality.     But  their  bodies  alone  are 
mortal, — i.  e.  liable  to  death, — by  which  they  return  to  the 
dust  from  which  they  were  taken  ;  and  the  immortality  with 
which  the  raised  are  to  be  endowed  is,  of  course,  to  be  an 
immortality  of  their  bodies.     Immortality  in  truth,  which  is 
the  antithesis  of  mortality,  or  a  liableness  and  a  sentence  to 
death,  is  literally  predicable  only  of  the  body,  and  is  in  the 
Scriptures  affirmed  only  of  that,  never  of  the  mind.    The 
term  in  the  passage  in  question  oup&aptftav,  translated  immor- 
tality, in  fact  denotes  incorruptibleness  simply, — not  oA(vnam, 
immortality,  or  deathlessness,  which  is  its  literal  meaning. 

This  life  and  immortality  were  brought  to  light  by  Christ  by 
the  gospel,  or  good  news  proclaimed  by  him  of  the  redemption 
he  was  to  accomplish.  He  first  openly  taught  the  great  doc- 
trine of  the  resurrection  of  all  the  dead,  and  the  change  of 
the  bodies  of  the  righteous  living  at  his  coming  to  immor- 
tality ;  and  this  is  the  only  life  that  he  brought  to  light,  for  he 
announces  no  other. 

Mr.  Dobney  thus  entirely  misses  the  subject  and  nature  d 
the  immortality  which  the  gospel  reveals,  supposing  it  to  be 
a  predicate  of  the  soul  instead  of  the  body,  and  to  denote 
everlasting  existence,  instead  of  deathlessness,  which  is  its 
true  import.  Can  he  desire  a  more  ample  confutation  of  his 
argument  from  these  passages,  and  of  his  theory  respecting 
the  subject  and  nature  of  immortal  life  ? 

He  next  alleges  Mark  ix.  43-4H.  "  And  if  thy  hand  offend 
thee,  cut  it  off:  it  is  better  for  thee  to  enter  into  life  maimed, 
than  having  two  hands  to  go  into  hell,  into  the  fire  that 
never  shall  be  quenched,  where  their  worm  dieth  not,  and  the 
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Sue  is  not  quenched.     And  iF  thy  foot  oflfend  thee,  cut  it  oflf: 
it  is  better  for  thee  to  enter  halt  into  life,  than  halving  two 
feet  to  be  cast  into  hell,  into  the  fire  that  never  shall  be 
quenched,  where  their  worm  dieth  not,  and  the  fire  is  not 
quenched.     And  if  thine  eye  oflfend  thee,  pluck  it  out:  it  is 
better  for  thee  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God  with  one 
eye,  than  having  two  eyes  to  be  cast  into  hell  fire,  where  their 
iMTonn  dieth  not,  and  the  fire  is  not  quenched."    Mr.  Dobney 
regards  the  unquenchableness  of  the  fire,  as  showing  that 
those  who  are  to  suflfer  the  punishment  of  which  it  is  to  be 
the  instrument,  are  to  be  annihilated,  as  a  body  is  destroyed, 
that  is  cast  into  a  devouring  fire.     The  reverse,  however,  is 
the  fact.     That  the  passage  is  altogether  figurative,  is  obvious 
from  the  consideration  that  it  is  not  in  reality  the  eye,  hand, 
or  foot,  that  oflfends  or  tempts  to  sin ;  nor  is  the  plucking  out 
the  eye,  or  the  excision  of  the  hand  or  foot,  a  means  of  pro- 
tecting oneself  from  temptation.     A  person  with  but  one  eye, 
one  hand,  or  one  foot,  is  as  likely  to  be  tempted  to  sin,  as  tfiough 
be  had  two.    Instead  of  being  literal,  therefore,  those  organs 
of  the  body  are  used  by  hypocatastasis,  or  substitution,  for 
the  passions  or  aflfections  of  the  mind  which  betray  to  sin ; 
and  their  excision  or  eradication  put  for  the  restraint  or  sup- 
pression of  those  tempting  aflfections ;  and  being  cast  into 
unquenchable  fire,  substituted  for  the  punishments  that  are  to 
be  inflicted  on  those  who  do  not  restrain  and  subdue  their 
evil  desires.     In  other  words,  certain  organs  of  the  body, 
and  a  removal  of  those  organs,  are  substituted  for  certain 
aflfections  of  the  mind,  and  a  suppression  of  those  aflfections ; 
and  being  cast,  when  raised^rom  death,  into  unquenchable 
fire,  is  put  for  the  punishments  that  are  to  follow  the  evil 
indulgence  of  those  aflfections.     The  figure  does  not  imply, 
therefore,  that  the  being  who  is  to  suflfer  that  punishment  is 
literally  to  be  cast  into  unquenchable  fire,  any  more  than  it 
implies  that  those  who  would  escape  such  a  fire,  must  lite- 
rally pluck  out  an  eye,  and  cut  oflf  a  hand  or  foot.     Being 
cast  into  a  lake  of  fire,  is  the  symbol  of  the  punishment  the 
impenitent  are  to  suffer  after  their  resurrection ;  and  as  they 
are  to  be  raised  immortal,  the  unquenchableness  of  the  fire,  and 
the  deathlessness  of  their  worm,  indicate  that  their  punishment 
is  never  to  end ; — not  that  they  are  to  be  reduced  to  nothing- 
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ness,  or  struck  from  being.     This  is  taught  directly  in  sevcKr^al 
other  passages.     Thus  Dives,  who  lifted  up  his  eyes  in  Had  ^^^s, 
represented  himself  as  tormented  by  the  flame,  not  as  lik^^iy 
to  be  annihilated  by  it ;  asked  for  water  to  mitigate  his  thi^Krst, 
not  to  extinguish  the  fire ;  and  desired  his  brethren  to       [^ 
warned  against  that  world,  not  as  one  of  annihilation,  h\r^,  Qf 
misery.     In  like  manner,  the  punishment  in  fire  and  br^5ijj. 
stone  of  those  who  worship  the  beast  and  its  image,  is    to 
continue   without  intermission   for   ever.     Rev.   xiv.  9 — ]]. 
The  passage  in  question  confutes  Mr.  Dobney's  theory,  there- 
fore,  instead  of  supporting   it;   as   the   immortality  of    the 
worm,  and  the  inextinguishableness  of  the  fire,  show  the  end. 
lessness  of  the  existence  and  punishment  of  the  wicked,  in 
place  of  indicating,  as  he  assumes,  their  annihilation.    His 
construction  exhibits  the  perpetuity  of  the   instruments  of 
punishment  as  needless  and  absurd.     Why  should  a  fire  be 
sustained  for  ever,  and  a  worm  upheld  through  endless  ages, 
when  the  beings  on  whom  they  are  to  exert   their  power 
are,  after  a  few  moments,  to  be  swept  from  existence ! 

The  passage  which  he  next  employs  to  support  his  views  is 
equally  against  it.  "  And  fear  not  them  which  kill  the  body, 
but  are  not  able  to  kill  the  soul ;  but  rather  fear  him  who  is 
able  to  destroy  both  soul  and  body  in  hell."  Matt.  x.  28. 
Mr.  Dobney  holds  that  death  is  an  annihilation  of  the  whole 
being,  and  makes  that  theory  the  ground  of  an  inference  that 
the  second  death  is  an  extinction  of  being  also. 

"  We  find  ourselves  imperatively  compelled  to  believe  that  the  sen- 
tence pronounced  in  case  of  transgression  considered  in  itself,  and  as  it 
must  have  been  understood  by  Adam,  and  as  it  was  expounded  by  the 

Judge  himself, conveyed  the  sole  idea  of  cessation  of  existence— 

a  return  to  that  blank  nothingness  out  of  which  he  was  brought— «nd 
that  unless  a  remedial  system  had  mercifully  intervened,  when  Adam 
died,  there  would  have  been  an  utter  and  everlasting  extinction  of  hw 
conscious  being." 

"  We  have  seen  reason  to  believe  that  the  death  threatened  to  Adam 
was  the  death  of  the  entire  man,  the  cessation  of  all  conscious  existence, 
which  would  therefore  have  been  his  doom,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
mediatorial  work  of  the  second  Adam." — Pp.  134,  135. 

He  holds  accordingly  that  a  resurrection  is  to  be  a  resto- 
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ration  to  existence,  and  thence  regards  the  second  death  as 
smother  annihilation. 

"  If  immortality  be  a  prerogative  conferred  on  the  pious  through  the 

lilediator,  it  must  follow  that  sinners  were  not  ah  initio  endowed  there- 

^th,  and  also  that  none  who  reject  Christ  and  his  great  salvation  will 

live  for  ever ;  and  so,  consequently,  the  threatening  to  them  of  destruc- 

tioD,  of  perishing,  of  second  death,  must  be  literally  understood,*'  as 

^Doting  a  total  extinction  of  being. — P.  201. 

He  accordingly  alleges  all  those  expressions  as  proofs  of  his 
doctrine.  The  passage,  however,  under  consideration,  shows 
that  the  death  of  the  body  is  not  the  death  or  destruction  of 
the  soul,  and  therefore  confutes  his  assumption.  The  com- 
mand is, — Fear  not  them  which  kill  the  body,  but  are  not 
able,  aiTQXTSivai,  to  kill  the  soul,  that  is  to  take  away  its  life  by 
violence.  Here  it  is  shown  that  to  take  away  the  life  of  the 
body  by  violence  is  not  to  take  away  the  life  of  the  soul ;  nor 
ability  for  the  one,  ability  for  the  other.  The  one  is  com- 
pletely within  the  reach  of  men,  the  other  is  wholly  beyond 
their  power.  The  death  of  the  body,  then,  is  not  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  soul.  It  survives ;  and  consequently  Mr.  Dobney's 
argument  from  this  passage  is  built  on  a  false  assumption, 
and  is  overthrown. 

The  other  passages  which  he  alleges,  in  like  manner  con- 
fute both  his  doctrine  and  the  assumption  on  which  it  rests, 
that  death  is  the  annihilation  of  the  whole  being.     The  first 
is  Matt.  XXV.  46.     ''  And  these  shall  go  away  into  everlast- 
ing punishment,  and  the  righteous  into  life  eternal."     They 
^bo  are  thus  to  go  into  punishment  and  life,  are  the  living 
nations  whom  Christ  is  to  judge  at  his  second  coming,  and  are 
therefore  to  be  in  the  natural  body.     If  death,  then,  be,  as 
itfr.  Dobney  holds,  annihilation,  and  the  punishment  to  which 
they  are  doomed  be  death,  as  they  then  will  be  swept  from 
existence,  they  cannot  be  raised  again  to  life.     A  reproduc- 
tion of  such  beings  would  not  be  a  resurrection,  but  only  a 
new  creation  of  others  like  them.    That  which  has  absolutely 
ceased  to  be  can  never  by  any  possibility  exist  again,  and  be 
identically  the  same  as  it  was  before  annihilation.     The  sup- 
position is  a  self-contradiction.     But  we  are  expressly  shown 
that  all  the  wicked  who  have  died,  are  to  be  raised  to  life 
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again  at  the  judgment  which  is  to  follow  the  release  of  Satan 
and  the  revolt  of  the  nations  after  the  close  of  the  thousand 
years.  The  supposition,  therefore,  that  the  punishment  to 
which  the  enemies  of  Christ  mentioned  in  this  passage,  are  to 
be  subjected  at  the  commencement  of  the  thousand  years,  is 
annihilation,  cannot  possibly  be  true.  This  is  shown,  also,  by 
the  interminableness  of  their  punishment.  They  are  to  go 
sig  xoXatfiv  ojwviov,  to  everlasting  punishment.  Their  existence 
and  consciousness  are  to  be  without  end,  therefore,  as  other- 
wise the  penal  inflictions  they  are  to  suffer,  could  not  be 
eternal.  Mr.  Dobney  endeavors,  indeed,  to  show  that  they  may 
be  everlasting,  because  what  he  regards  as  their  consequence- 
annihilation — would  be  eternal.  But  that  is  a  solecism.  A 
being  cannot  be  the  subject  of  good  or  evil  any  longer  than 
he  exists.  Nothing  but  nothingness  itself  can  be  predicated 
of  him  after  he  has  ceased  to  be.  If,  then,  annihilation  were 
his  punishment,  it  would  end  when  that  annihilation  was 
accomplished.  Viewed  in  either  relation,  therefore,  the  pas- 
sage presents  an  unanswerable  confutation  of  Mr.  Dobney's 
doctrine.  Their  punishment  cannot  be  annihilation,  because 
they  are  to  exist  at  a  future  period  :  it  cannot  be  an  extinc- 
tion of  their  being,  because  it  is  to  continue  and  be  predica- 
ble  of  them  for  ever. 

The  passage  he  next  offers,  relates  in  like  manner  to  the 
destruction  of  the  wicked  who  are  living  at  Christ's  coming, 
and  confutes  instead  of  confirming  his  theory.     "  And  to  you 
who  are  troubled,  rest  with  us,  when  the  Lord  Jesus  shall  be 
revealed  from  heaven  with  his  mighty  angels,  in  flaming  fire, 
taking  vengeance  on  them  that  know  not  God,  and  that  obey 
not  the  gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  shall  be  punished 
with  everlasting  destruction  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord 
and  from  the  glory  of  his  power,"  2  Thess.  i.  7-9.    But  the 
living  only  who  are  in  open  war  with  Christ,  Rom.  xix.  1^ 
21,  and  those  who  have  united  with  them  in  persecuting  his 
disciples.  Matt.  xxv.  42-46,  are  to  be  destroyed  at  his  com- 
ing.    The  dead,  whose  names  are  not  written  in  the  book  of 
life,  are  not  to  be  raised  and  judged  until  the  vast  period  has 
passed  that  is  denoted  by  the  thousand  years  that  are  to  follow 
that  judgment  of  the  living.     The  fact,  therefore,  that  those 
who  are  of  the  antichristian  party  are  to  be  destroyed  ante- 
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rior  to  the  millennium,  demonstrates  that  that  destnictioa  is 
not  lo  be  an  annihilation,  inasmuch  as  they  are  to  be  raised  to 
life  again  at  the  final  judgment  of  the  dead,  after  the  close  of 
the  thousand  years,  which  would  plainly  be  altogether  impos- 
sible if  they  had  no  intermediate  existence.  A  resurrection 
is  not  a  creation.  It  is  a  change  of  a  subject  thai  already 
exists  from  one  state  of  being  to  another.  H',  then,  the 
wicked  do  not  then  exist,  they  cannot  be  the  subjects  of  a 
resurrection.  His  construction  of  this  passage,  therefore,  as 
teaching  the  annihilation  of  those  on  whom  vengeance  is  to 
be  taken  by  Christ,  at  his  coming,  is  unauthorized  and  incon- 
sistent with  the  fact  which  we  are  taught  in  other  passages, 
Uial  ihey  are  to  live  at  a  later  period. 

The  passage  he  next  alleges  presents  an  express  revelation 
of  the  everlasting  punishment  of  a  class  of  offenders,  Rev. 
xiv.  9-1 1.  "  And  the  third  angel  followed  them,  saying  with 
a  loud  voice :  If  any  man  worship  the  beast  and  his  image, 
aud  receive  his  mark  in  his  forehead,  or  in  his  hand,  the 
same  shall  drink  of  the  wine  of  the  wrath  of  God,  which  is 
poured  out  without  mixture  into  the  cup  of  his  indignation, 
and  he  shall  be  tormented  with  lire  and  brimstone  in  the 
presence  of  the  holy  angels  and  in  the  presence  of  the  Lamb, 
and  the  smoke  of  their  torment  ascendeth  up  for  ever  and 
ever,  aud  they  have  no  rest  day  nor  night,  who  worship  the 
beast  and  his  image,  and  whosoever  receiveth  the  mark  of 
his  name."  This  visionary  spectacle,  beheld  by  the  prophet, 
is  representative  of  events  that  are  still  future.  The  angel 
announcing  the  punishment  is  a  symbol  of  men  who  after  the 
agents  represented  by  the  two  other  angels, — one  proclaiming 
the  everlasting  gospel,  and  the  other  announcing  the  fall  of 
Babylon, — have  entered  un  their  ministry, — are  to  rise  in  the 
(en  kingdoms  In  which  the  beast  reigns,  and  warn  the  nations 
of  the  punishment  with  which  they  are  to  be  smitten,  who 
yield  it  their  homage.  The  beast  and  the  image  are  symbols 
of  political  and  ecclesiastical  rulers  ;  the  mark  is  a  symbol  of 
An  analogous  peculiarity  that  distinguishes  the  subjects  and 
vassals  of  those  rulers.  The  wine  of  wrath  is  a  symbol  of  a 
xeseinhling  evil  which  God  is  to  assign  the  worshippers  of  the 
heoist  and  image.  The  fire  and  brimstone  symbolize  ana- 
logous causes  of  suffering ;  and  the  pains  produced  by  the 
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wine,  the  brimstone,  and  the  fire,  represent  analogous  miseries 
that  are  produced  by  those  causes.     Now  these  symbolics  al 
tortures,  it  is  expressly  declared,   are   to  continue  without 
intermission  for  ever.     There  is  to  be  no  limit  to  their  dax^a- 
tion.      They  are  never  to  be  even  temporarily  suspend^. 
The  instruments  of  their  tortures  are  to  send  up  their  smoJte 
for  ever  and  ever;  and  it  is  to  be  at  every  period  of  its 
ascent   the   smoke   of  their   torment.      The   punishment  is 
therefore  to  continue,  and  thence  the  subjects  of  that  puaish- 
ment  are  to  exist  for  ever  in  order  to  suffer  it.     There  is  no 
evading  this  construction ;  and  the  truth  which  it  reveals  is 
presented  with  far  greater  strength  through  the  medium  of  the 
symbols  than  it  would  have  been  through  the  mere  medium 
of  language.     Mr.  Dobney  does  indeed  endeavor  to  escape  it, 
but  by  expedients   that   are  wholly  inadmissible,  and  that 
would,  if  allowed,  set  aside  every  other  revelation  that  is 
made  in  the  Apocalypse,  or  the  other  symbolical  prophecies: 
First,  that  "  it  is  contrary  to  one  of  the  soundest  and  most 
obvious    rules   of  interpretation   to  derive   a   momentously 
important  doctrine  from  a  book  so  full  of  symbol,  and  the 
most  elevated  poetry,  as  the   Apocalypse   is   on  all  hands 
allowed  to  be,"  p.  224.     But  to  this  we  answer,  there  is  no 
such  rule  of  interpretation.      The   supposition  is  not  only 
groundless,  but  it  is  virtually  a  denial  of  the  authority  of  the 
Apocalypse,  and  impeachment  of  the  wisdom   of  God  in 
making  a  revelation  through  such  a  means;  for  it  assumes 
that  he  has  chosen  an  instrument  of  representation  that  is  so 
equivocal  and  uncertain  as  to  render  it  wholly  unsafe  to 
receive  that  which  is  foreshown,  by  it  as  indisputably  that 
which  is  revealed.     Can  a  more  unwarrantable  device  be 
chosen  than  such  an  imputation,  to  escape   the  disclosures 
which  God  has  made  through  that  prophecy  ?     The  fact  that 
it  is  "  full  of  symbol  "  is  no  reason  that  it  should  be  of  an 
uncertain   meaning   and    without    authority.      Mr.  Dobney 
might  as  well  object  to  the  teachings  universally  of  the  Bible, 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  so  full  of  words.     The  symbols  are 
used  conformably  to  a  law  ;  the  principle  on  which  they  are 
to  be  interpreted  is  shown  in  the  Apocalypse  itself  and  the 
other  symbolical  prophecies ;  and  God  revealed  it  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  known  to  his  servants  what  was  to  come  to 
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Bat  how  could  it  represent  to  ihem  llie  vast  series  of 

Etenis  which  it  foreshows,  if  the   instrumeDt  through  which 

t  indicates  them  is  so  equivocal  as  to  be  unworthy  of  any 

?     Mr.  Dobney  cimld  not  have  resorted  to  a  pretext 

lore  inconsistent  with  the  character  and  design  of  the  book. 

Pe  adds  as  a  further  reason  against  its  testimony,  that  "it  is 

llowed  on  all  hands  to  be"  a  book  "of  the  moat  elevated 

retry."     This  is  equally  mistaken.     Eichhorn  and  a  number 

if  other  German  writers,  and  a  few  followers  in  Great  Britain 

i  this  country,  have  exhibited  it  as  a  poem  ;  but  it  is  only 

I  total  misappropriation  of  the  term.     Had  they  taken 

B  precaution  to  ascertain  what  poetry  is.  they  would  have 

Seen  withheld  from  so  absurd   a   blunder.     There  is  not  a 

>ok  in  the  Scriptures  more  utterly  devoid  of  all  claims  to  be 

Rgarded  as  a  poem. 

His  next   pretext  for  setting  aside  the  testimony  of  the 

Mssage,  "  that  the  vengeance  denounced"  by  it  "  is  inflicted 

iere  on  earth,  and  during  the  time-state,"  p.  225 — is  equally 

lingular  and  unjustifiable.     He  infers  that  this  world  is  to  be 

|he  scene  of  the  vengeance,  and  the  present  life,  the  time,  on 

(  ground  that  other  events  that  are  foreshown  in  visions 

uat  precede  and  follow  this,  have  their  accomplishment  here. 

rat  in  the  first  place,  were  il  granted  that  this  world  is  to  be 

!  scene  of  the  punishment  here  foreshown,  it  would  not 

lence  follow  that  it  is  not  to  continue  for  ever,    if  the  place 

lenoled  by  the  take  of  fire  and  brimstone  is  either  on  the  sur- 

'ice,  or  in  the  depths  of  the  earth,  the  punishment  which  is 

lymbolized  as  to  lake  place  in  it,  is  none  the  less  to  be  without 

"ftnd.     But  in  the  next  place,  the  ground  on  which  he  infers 

that  this  world  is  tlie  scene  of  the  vengeance,  and  the  life  the 

pericxl.  is  absurd,     His  argument  is,  that  as  other  events  sym- 

^ibolized  in  the  prophecy  that   precede  the  resurrection  and 

idgment  of  the  wicked,  take  place  on  the  earth  and  in  this 

"e ;  therefore,  the  earth  is  to  be  the  scene  also  of  the  event 

iM  is  foreshown  in  this  vision,  and  this  life  the  time.     Bui 

ivhat  connexion  is  there  between  his  premise  and  conclusion  ? 

night  as  well  assume  that  because  the  judgments  that  are 

iflicted  on  the  wicked  in  this  life  are  indicted  on  them  in  the 

mural  body,  therefore,    the  punishments  that  are  to  be 
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inflicted  on  them  after  their  resurrection,  will  be  inflicted 
them  in  that  body  also.     His  argument  implies  that  if  &od 
foreshows  a  class  of  events  that  are  to  take  place  in  this  life, 
it  must  be  taken  for  granted  that  all  the  other  events  which 
he  reveals,  are  to  take  place  in  this  life  also  ;  which  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  assumption  that  he  cannot,  or  cannot  be  supposed 
to  foreshow  an  event  that  is  to  follow  the  resurrection  of  the 
wicked,  unless  all  the  other  e-vents  symbolized  in  the  prophecy 
are  also  to  follow  that  resurrection.     The  principle  of  his 
argument  may  therefore  be  used  with  equal  propriety  to  prove 
that  all  the  events  revealed  in  the  Apocalypse  are  to  take  place 
after  the  resurrection  and  judgment  of  the  wicked.    For  the 
punishment  foreshown  in  this  passage  most  certainly  is  to 
follow  that  resurrection  and  judgment.  -It  is  indisputably  the 
last  punishment  that  is  to  be  inflicted  on  those  who  are  its 
subjects ;  for  it  is  to  continue  for  ever.     But  all  the  wicked 
that  have  died  before  the  resurrection  of  the  wicked  will  then 
be  raised,  and  subjected  to  precisely  this  kind  of  punishment 
If,  therefore,  the  worshippers  of  the  beast  and  image  denoted 
in  this  passage,  die  before  that  resurrection,  they  will  then  be 
subjected  to  this  punishment,  and  not  before  ;  for  their  bodies, 
in  which  they  are  to  be  punished,  are  to  continue  in  the  grave 
till  that  epoch.     As  all  will  be  punished  in  this  form  then,  and 
none  before,  it  is  clear  that  the  punishment  foreshown  in  this 
passage  will  not  take  place  till  then.     This  is  seen  from  the 
description  of  the  last  resurrection  and  judgment.    "  And  I 
saw  the  dead,  small  and  great,  stand  before  God ;  and  the 
books  were  opened,  and  another  book  was  opened,  which  is 
the  book  of  life  ;  and  the  dead  were  judged  out  of  those  things 
which  were  written  in  the  books  according  to  their  works. 
And  the  sea  gave  up  the  dead  which  were  in  it ;  and  death 
and  hell  delivered  up  the  dead  that  were  in  them ;  and  they 
were  judged  every  man  according  to  his  works.     And  death 
and  hell  were  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire.     This  is  the  second 
death.     And  whoever  was  not  found  written  in  the  book  of 
life  was  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire,"  Rev.  xx.   12-15.    As 
all   the  dead  are  then   to  be  raised,   and   all   who  are  not 
written  in  the  book  of  life  are  then  to  be  cast  into  the  lake  of 
fire,  it  is  certain  that  the  worshippers  of  the  beast  and  image 
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^11  be  among  them ;  and  that  that  is  the  epoch,  therefore, 
^hen  the  punishment  threatened  them  in  the  passage  in  ques- 
on  is  to  be  inflicted. 

Mr.  Dobney's  arguments,  on  all  these  grounds,  being  thus 
^fiited,  he  has  nothing  left  for  the  support  of  his  doctrine, 
soept  the  words,  destroy,  destruction,  and  others  of  the  like 
Euport,  used  in  describing  the  punishment  of  the  wicked, 
rhich  he  holds  are  synonymous  with  annihilation.  The 
erms,  howeyer,  are  not  of  the  same,  nor  even  of  a  resem- 
iliiig  import.  To  annihilate  is  to  strike  from  existence.  But 
o  destroy  is  only  to  change  the  mode  or  condition  of  exist* 
moe  in  such  a  manner  as  to  disqualify,  disable,  or  prevent 
Jiml  which  is  destroyed,  from  the  condition  or  end  for  which 
t  was  designed.  When,  for  example,  a  city  is  said  to  be 
ieetroyed  by  a  siege  or  an  earthquake,  the  meaning  is  not 
that  the  substances  of  which  it  is  built  are  annihilated,  but 
Aat  they  are  so  changed  in  condition  and  relationship,  that 
iley  are  no  longer  applicable  to  the  uses  for  which  they 
were  erected.  There  may  be  vast  remains  of  walls,  temples, 
fortresses,  palaces,  theatres,  and  other  structures,  that  may 
Dontinue  to  stand  for  ages  almost  without  dilapidation.  Yet 
the  city  is  said  to  be  destroyed,  because  it  is  so  marred  and 
demolished  as  to  prevent  it  from  being  used  for  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  designed — and  such  is  its  meaning  generally. 
Thus  it  is  applied  literally  only  to  such  purely  material  things  as 
are  organized — ^as  vegetables,  animal  bodies,  and  minerals,  or 
works  in  which  matter  is  artificially  arranged  by  man — and 
destroying  them  is  disorganiziog,  or  disairaying,  and  disar- 
ranging them,  so  that  they  are  no  longer  adequate  to  the  ends 
and  uses  for  which  their  organization  Or  arrangement  fitted 
them.  A  work  of  art,  for  example,  as  a  city,  an  edifice,  a  ship, 
an  engine,  is  said  to  be  destroyed  when  it  is  broken  up,  disar- 
ranged, or  so  marred  as  to  disable  and  unfit  it  for  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  formed.  This  is  the  etymological  meaning  also 
of  the  corresponding  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin  verbs.  Thus 
destruo,  from  which  destroy  is  derived,  signifies  to  pull  down, 
separate  into  parts,  or  reduce  to  disorder  and  ruin.  When 
applied  to  corporeal  beings  individually,  it  denotes  their  being 
marred,  mutilated,  or  disorganized,  so  as  to  unfit  them  for 
their  proper  functions  as  living  beings,  and  usually  their  being 
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killed,  or  the  separation  of  the  two  great  constituents  of  their 
being,  the   body  and  the  ^'^x^'   life-principle,  or  conscious 
nature.    When  applied  to  great  combinations  of  human  beings, 
as  to  armies  or  nations,  it  signifies  only  such  a  disorganizatioD 
of  them  by  death,  or  other  causes,  as  to  incapacitate  them  for 
their  functions  as  armies,  communities,  or  nations.    When 
applied  to  incorporeal  beings,  and  to  the  wicked  after  their 
resurrection  and  judgment,  it  denotes  an  analogous  disability 
for  the  ends,  or  debarment  from  the  good,  for  which  they  were 
originally  formed,  or  to  which  they  aspired,  and  subjection 
to  a  condition  analogous  to  the  disarray  of  an  organized  being; 
or   form,   by  which  it  is  disabled   for  its   proper   function! 
Thus  Christ  is  said  to  haVe  assumed  our  nature  that  he  might 
through  death  xowap^tjo'i}  rov  ^la^oXov,  destroy  the  devil  who 
has  the  power  of  death ;  that  is,  might  render  him  inadequate 
to  his  aim — disable  him — divest  him  of  his  power.    In  lilte 
manner,  to  destroy  the  wisdom  of  the  wise,  is  to  ba£9e,  con- 
found, and  thwart  it.     So  also  the  wicked  are  to  be  destroyed 
by  being  disabled  by  the  condition  in  which  they  will  be 
placed,  and  cut  off  from  the  end  at  which  they  have  aimed— 
which  is  happiness  in  sin,  and  alienation  from  God — and  from 
the  end  for  which  they  were  fittfed  by  their  nature,  which  is  a 
holy  and  blessed  life  in  the  favor  and  presence  of  God.  Their 
bodies  will  be  sources  of  suffering  instead  of  enjoyment,  and 
of  ignominy  in  place  of  glory ;  and  their  alienation  from  God, 
instead  of  a  means  of  ease  and  independence,  will  be  fatal  to 
their  well-being.     Their  situation  will  be,  in  respect  to  the 
object  at  which  they  have  aspired,  and  the  proper  end  of  their 
existence,  what  the  condition  of  an  organized  body  is  when 
it  is  disarranged  and  defaced  so  as  to  unfit  it  for  its  proper 
office.     It  does  not  imply,  therefore,  that  they  are  to  be  anni- 
hilated, nor  does  the  language  admit  of  such  a  meaning.    Its 
,  import  is  as  remote  and  diverse  from  it  as  disorganization  or 
demolition  applied  to  an  organized  body  is  from  annihilation. 
Their  everlasting  existence  is,  in  truth,  an  indispensable  con- 
dition of  their  everlasting  destruction.     The  last  ground  on 
which  Mr.  Dobney  attempts  to  sustain  his  doctrine,  is  thus 
swept  from  beneath  him. 

But  his  doctrine  is  not  only  not  supported  by  any  proofs: 
it  is  embarrassed  and  confuted  by  the  most  formidable  incon- 
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iistencies  and  contradictions;  and  contradictions  whiph  he 
bas  made  no  effort  to  obviate.  He  has  not  neglected  any 
:>pportunity  to  object  to  the  view  which  he  opposes,  but  thas 
urged  with  all  the  art  of  which  he  is  master,  every  plea  by 
which  he  could  perplex  it,  or  render  it  odious  to  his  readers. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  has  alleged  all  the  considerations  in 
favor  of  the  doctrine  of  annihilation  that  could  recommend 
it  to  the  prejudices  or  selfish  wishes  of  men ;  while  a  share 
at  least  of  the  difficulties  that  embarrass  it  and  show  it  to  be 
untenable,  he  has  passed  in  silence. 

Thus,  while  he  urges,  in  the  most  unhesitating  manner,  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  endless  punishment  of  hunmn  beings  is  incon- 
UBtent  with  God's  benevolence  and  rectitude,  he  admits  that  it 
is  expressly  taught.  Rev.  xx.  9, 10,  that  the  devil  is  to  be  "  tor- 
mented day  and  night  for  ever  and  ever  ;'*  and  in  that  admission, 
accordingly,  gives  up  the  main  ground  of,his  argument  for  the 
annihilation  of  the  incorrigible  of  mankind, — that  their  everlast- 
ing punishment  could  only  spring  from  a  delight  in  inflicting 
misery ;  and  is  incompatible,  therefore,  with  God's  perfections. 
For,  if  it  is  compatible  with  his  justice  and  goodness  to  punish 
the  devil  and  his  angels  for  ever,  why  is  it  not  equally  com- 
patible with  those  perfections  to  inflict  a  similar  punishment 
on  his  enemies  of  the  human  race  ?  By  his  own  concession 
then,  the  whole  of  his  reasoning  and  rhetoric,  on  that  ground, 
it  altogether  mistaken  and  delusive.  It  either  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  infinite  rectitude  and  benevolence  .to  punish  evil 
beings  for  ever ;  and,  therefore,  men  may  be  subjected  to  such 
a  punishment,  consistently  with  those  perfections ;  or,  if 
incompatible  with  justice  and  goodness,  still  God,  in  fact,  will 
punish  one  order  of  beings  everlastingly,  and,  therefore,  he 
may,  without  any  contradiction  to  his  character,  inflict  such  a 
punishment  on  another.  Mr.  D.  objects,  indeed,  to  such  a 
punishment  of  men  as  is  indicated  by  their  being  cast  int0|^a 
lake  of  fire  and  brimstone,  that  it  implies  that  the  same 
amount  of  suffering  will  be  inflicted  on  all ;  which  is  incon- 
sistent with  their  diversity  of  desert.  But  he  forgets  that  the 
lake  of  fire  and  brimstone  is  only  a  symbol,  and  that  the  suf- 
fering is  not,  as  he  assumes,  in  reality  to  be  by  such  an 
agency.  Nor  would  a  difference  of  degrees  be  impossible 
were  a  sulphuric  fire  the  instrument  of  the  infliction.    But 
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whatever  may  be   the  nature  of  the  punishment,  we  are 
expressly  shown  that  it  is  to  correspond  in  degree  to  the 
guflt  of  the  punished.     Every  one  is  to  receive  according  to 
the  deeds  done  in  the  body.     Mr.  Dobney's  own  theory,  how- 
ever, is  obnoxious  in  the  utmost  degree  to  this  objection ;  as 
he  makes  the  punishment  of  ^I  identically  the  same — a  depri- 
vation of  being.     If  the  great  penalty  of  sin  is,  as  he  holds,  a 
forfeiture  of  existence,  and  that  is  the  penalty  which  is  to  be 
inflicted 'on  the  wicked,  then,  most  undoubtedly,  however 
diverse  their  dernerits  are,  their  punishment  is  to  be  identically 
the  same,     ^his  diflSculty  he  admits  ;  and  attempts  to  escape 
it  by  the  supposition  that  the  period  of  annihilation  may  diftr 
with  different  individuals ;  and  that  the  inflictions  that  pre- 
cede it  may  vary  in  such  a  manner  as  to  correspond  to  the 
diflerent  degrees  of  demerit.     But,  in  the  first  place,  he  has 
no  evidence  whatever  of  the  truth  of  that  supposition ;  and 
nbxt,  in  assuming  that  there  are  to  be  penal  inflictiofrs,  and, 
perhaps,  for  very  long  periods,  that  are  to  precede  annihilati(m 
and  form  a  wholly  diflferent  punishment,  he  exposes  his  system 
again  to  the  charge  which  he  makes  the  main  ground  of  his 
argument  against  interminable  punishment ; — that  it  is  incon- 
sisteht  with  God*s  justice  and  goodness.     For  if,  as  he  holds, 
God  cannot  punish  beings  through  endless  ages,  unless  it  be 
from  a  mere  delight  in  inflicting  misery:  then  it  is  apparent 
that  he  cannot  punish  them  through  any  part  of  interminable 
ages,  unless  it  be  from  that  motive.     Any  consideration  that 
can  prove  that  he  may,  consistently  with  justice  and  goodness, 
punish  them  for  one,  a  hundred,  or  a  thousand  ages,  will  prove 
with  equal  certainty,  that  he  may  for  ages  without  end. 

He  offers  nothing  to  relieve  his  doctrine  from  the  diflkulties 
with  which  it  is  embarrassed  by  the  supposition,  on  which  he 
proceeds,  that  the  dead  are  wholly  without  consciousness  dur- 
ing the  period  that  intervenes  between  death  and  their  resur- 
rection.    The  Scriptures  show,  in  many  passages,  tfftit  the 
departed,  both  good  and  evil,  are  conscious  during  the  period 
intermediate  between  death   and   the  resurrection.     Thus 
Christ  exhibits  Lazarus  as  entering  a  condition  of  enjoyment 
immediately  after  his  death ;  and  Dives  as  immediately  sub- 
jected to  punishment,  for  Dives  desired  a  messenger  to  be  sent 
to  warn  his  brethren,  who  were  still  living,  lest  they  also  should 
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come  into  that  place  of  torment ;  and  Abraham  replied  to 
him,  that  Lazarus  was  then  comforted,  or  in  a  condition  of 
enjoyment,  whilst  Dives,  who  had  his  good  things  in  this^e, 
was  tormented.  He  assured  the  penitent  thief  also, ''  To-day 
ahalt  thou  be  with  me  in  Paradise,"  a  garden  of  life,  beauty, 
and  bliss.  In  the  Apocalypse,  the  souls  of  those  who  had  been 
put  to  death  for  the  testimony  of  Jesus,  are  exhibited  as 
appearing  in  the  presende  of  God,  and  asking,  How  long,  O 
Lord !  dost  thou  not  avenge  our  blood  on  the  inhabitants  of 
the  earth  ?  And  as  clothed  in  white  robes,  miich  indicate  life 
and  activity,  and  entering  a  state  of  rest,  till  t^eir  brethren 
alio,  who  were  to  be  slain,  should  be  put  to  death  ;  which  is 
not  to  take  place  till  near  the  period  of  Christ's  second  advent, 
and  the  resurrection  of  the  holy  dead.  They  are  conscious, 
active,  and  happy,  therefore,  through  the  whole  of  their  inter-  - 
mediate  existence.  But  Christ  taught  expressly  in  his  argu- 
ment with  the  Sadducees,  Matt.  xxii.  31,  32,  that  there  is^  a 
conscious  life  between  death  and  the  resurrection.  "  But  as 
touching  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  have  ye  not  read  that 
which  was  spoken  unto  you  by  God,  saying,  I  am  the  God  of 
Abraham,  and  the^God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob !     God  -^ 

is  not  the  God  of  dead  ones,  but  of  living."    Mr.  Dobney 
attempts,  indeed,  to  show  that  this  merely  proves  a  future,  nqt 
an  intermadiate  existence.    But  what  could  be  more  mistaken  ?     "^f 
The  language  of  God  is,  I  am  the  God  of  Abraham,  and  the 
God  of  Isaac,  and  the  GqA  of  Jacob,  and  not,  I  shall  be  in  a 

I 

future  age;  and  Christ's  declaration  is,  God  is  not  the  God  o( 
dead  ones,  but  of  those  who  have  life.  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob  had  life,  therefore,  at  the  period  when  God  made  that 
announcement :  otherwise,  he  could  not  then  have  been  their 
Grod.  Had  they  been  divested  of  existence,  they  would  have 
been  of  a  class  of  whom  Christ  declares  he  is  not  the  God.  * 
Mr.  D.  alleges,  however,  that  if  the  passage  teaches  directly 
only  their  intermediate  existence,  it  could  not  be  considered 
as  furnishing  any  proof  of  a  resurrection.  He  misapprehends, 
however,  the  nature  of  the  proof  that  was  requisite  to  confute 
the  Sadducees.  The  ground  on  which  they  denied  the  resur- 
rection was,  that  death  being,  as  they  held,  annihilation,  a 
restoration  to  life  was  impossible.  The  reproduction  of  beings 
like  those  who  had  died,  wou^ld  not  be  a  resurrection,  but  a 
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creation  ;  and  the  beings  created  would  not  be  the  same,  but 
different.  The  only  consideration,  therefore,  that  was  neces- 
sary to  set  aside  that  objection,  was  a  proof  of  the  continued 
existence  and  consciousness  of  those  who  had  died  ;  and  that 
was  furnished  in  the  fact,  that  God,  who  is  not  the  God  of 
1)ei9gs  that  have  ceased  to  be,  was  the  God,  ages  after  their 
decease,  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob. 

But  this  intermediate  life  Mr.  Dobney  denies ;  and  holds 
not  only  that  there  is  no  conscious  existence  between  death 
knd  the  resurrection,  but  that  there  is  no  existence  what- 
ever ;  death  being,  as  he  represents,  an  absolute  extinction ; 
and  it  is  on  that  theory,  in  a  large  degree,  that  he  builds  his 
doctrine  that  the  final  punishment  of  the  wicked  is  annihila- 
tion ;  and  this  fatal  opposition  to  the  teachings  of  the  Scrip- 
tures he  leaves  unobviated. 

And,  finally,  his  theory  of  death,  resurrection,  and  annihi- 
lation is  obAoxious  to  the  charge  alleged  by  him  against  the 
doctrine    of   endless    punishment, — of    exhibiting    God  as 
inflicting  evils  that  are  incompatible  with  benevolence.    If 
death,  as  he  holds,  is  annihilation ;  then  identically  the  same 
beings  cannot  be  reproduced  by  a  resurrection.     There  can- 
not be  a  resurrection  of  that  which  has  ceased  to  have  a 
being.     A  reproduction  would  be  a  new  creation ;  and  the 
beings  new  created  would  be  absolutely  different  from  those 
who  had  died.     They  would,  at  most,  only  be  exact  copies; 
if  supposed  to  have  a  precisely  similar  consciousness,  that 
could  not  constitute  them  the  same,  it  would  only  be  a  stu- 
pendous and  cruel  delusion.     If  God  then  were  to  create  and 
punish  such  beings   on   the   ground   that  they  had  existed 
before  and  exerted  a  sinful  agency,  it  would  be  on  a  wholly 
false  ground,  and  infinitely  unjust ;  and  would,  therefore,  form 
the  highest  evidence  that  could  be  conceived,  that  he  was 
prompted  by  a  delight  in  the  wanton  infliction  of  evil.    Such 
is  the  issue  in  which  Mr.  Dobney 's  doctrine  terminates!    He 
has  only  succeeded  in  framing  a  theory  which,  if  true,  veri- 
fies the  awful  imputation  on  the  Almighty,  which  he  falsely 
charges  on  the  doctrine  he  assails ! 

Mr.  Dobney's  volume,  while  specious  and  presenting  a 
show  of  candor  and  of  forcible  argumentation,  is  thus  one  of 
the  niost  mistaken  Itnd  delusive  with  which  we  have  ever 
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met.  He  proceeds  throughout  on  a  total  misapprehension  of  the 
doctrine  ^hich  he  opposes.  He  entirely  omits  the  questions 
that  are  most  essential  to  a  just  understanding  of  the  subject. 
He  takes  for  granted  the  main  parts  of  his  own  theory.  He 
alleges  nothing  positive  from  the  Scriptures  to  support  it. 
He  presents  no  proof  that  the  passages  which  seem  direpjtly 
to  teach  the  endlessness  of  the  punishment  of  the  wicked,' do 
not  in  fact  teach  that  doctrine  ;  and  finally,  were  all  that  he 
claims  admitted,  instead  of  answering  his  purpose,  it  would  only 
exhibit  the  Almighty  as  indisputably  obnoxious  te  the  charg^K 
of  malevolence  in  the  punishment  of  the  impenitent,  which  he 
unjustly  ascribes  to  (he  doctrine  of  the  orthodox. 
'  Mr.  Dobney  presents  a  striking  exemplificatioi^  of  thife 
manner  in  which  ardent,  speculative,  and  self-relying  minds 
are  often  betrayed  into  great  errors,  and  become  the  means  of 
leading  a  crowd  into  the  most  dangerous  and  fatal  mistakes. 
Assuming  that  endless  punishment,  if  inflicted,  must  be 
inflicted  from  a  malevolent  motive,  and  recoiling  with  horror 
irom  a  doctrine  that  presents  such  an  impeachment  of  God, 
in  his  eagerness  to  get  rid  of  it,  he  resorts  to  expedients  that 
overturn  with  equal  directness  other  doctrines  of  revelation 
which  he  still  professes  to  maintain.  His  speculations  are 
likely  to  be  even  more  mischievous  to  others  than  they  seem 
to  have  been  to  himself.  Those  who  adopt  his  results  will 
not  be  likely  to  pause  at  the  poii\t  where  he  halts,  but  will 
pursue  his  principles  to  the  issue  in  which  they  naturally  ter- 
minate. We  have  already  seen  how  his  doctrine,  that  death 
iff  annihilation,  cuts  ofl*  the  possibility  of  a  resurrection.  But 
if  the  beings  who  are  to  be  the  subjects  of  the  last  judgment, 
are  to  be  new  created  for  that  occasion,  how  is  it  conteivable 
that  any  of  them  can  be  iinmediately  annihilated,  and  under  a 
pretext  that  they  had  had  an  existence  before  and  had  sinned  ? 
Can  an  act  more  revolting  to  truth,  justice,  and  benevolence 
be  imagined?  If,  moreover,  the  beings  who  are  finally 
to  be  judged,  are  to  be  created  for  that  trial  and  the  awards 
that  are  then  to  be  assigned,  who  can  believe  that  Christ  died 
for  their  expiation,  and  that  those  of  them  who  are  to  be  ac- 
cepted, will  be  accepted  because  of  his  death  on  their  behalf? 
Can  any  c^reater  impossibility  be  conceived  ?  The  disciples 
of  Mr.  Dobney  have  thus  only  to  follow  his  princrples  to  their 
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legitimate  results,  and  they  will  end  in  the  rejection  of  the 
whole  Christian  system.  We  would  warn  our  readers  against 
his  work,  therefore,  as  at  once  one  of  the  most  mistaken,  and 
one  of  the  most  dangerous. 


^RT.  lY. — 1.  Geographical  Distribution  of  AkimaiA,  By 
L.  Agassiz.  An  article  in  the  Christian  Examiner  for 
March,  1850. 

2.  The  Diverbitt  of  Oi^oin  of  the  Human  Races.  By  L. 
Agassiz.  An  article  in  the  Christian  Examiner  for  July^ 
J850. 

3.  The  Natural  History  of  Man  :  Comprising  Inquiries 
into  the  Modifying  Influence  of  Physical  and  Moral  Agenciei 
pn  the  Different  Tribes  of  the  Human  Family.  By  James 
C.  Prichard,  M.D.,  F.R.S.     London :  H.  Bailli^re.    1848. 

4.  The  Unity  of  the  Human  Races  proved  to  be  the  Doc- 
trine of  Scripture,  Reason,  and  Science,  with  a  Review  of 
the  present  position  of  Professor  Agassiz.  By  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Smyth,  D,D.     New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam.    1850. 

It  is  a  conspicuous  feature  of  the  age  that  all  facts  and 
theories,  Ivhatever  may  be  their  nature,  that  can  subserve  the 
cause  ef  the  sceptical,  are  plied  by  them  with  the  utmost  dili- 
gence to  undermine  the  authority  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures 
as  a  revelation  from  God,  and  lead  men  to  distrust  them  as  a 
history  of  man.     One  class  of  speculatists  endeavor  to  set 
them  aside  by  a  theory  of  human  nature  that  denies  all  exist- 
ences exterior  to  the  mind,  and  exhibits  a  revelation,  therefore, 
from  a  deity  as  impossible.     Another  assume  that  reason  is 
competent  to  determine  independently  of  any  coQimunication 
from  God,  what  his  nature,  dispositions,  and  laws  and  aims  most 
be,  and  reject  his  word  because  its  teachings  are  at  variance 
with  their  preconceptions.     A  third  endeavor  to  convict  its 
narratives,  doctrines,  and  predictions  of  defects  and  errors, 
and  on  that  account  represent  it  as  a  mere  fabrication  or 
complication  of  myths,  designed  to  embody  the  vague  beliefs, 
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dreams,  or  wishes,  of  a  dark  and  credulous  age.     A  fourth 
attempt  to  confront  it  by  facts  in  the  natural  world,  and 
found  on  the  structure  of  the  globe,  the  relics  of  ancient 
generations  of  animals,  or  the  condition  of  the  human  race, 
speculations  under  the  specious  name  of  science,  that  contra- 
dict it,  and  brand  it  as  mistaken  and  unreliable.     And  great 
numbers  of  the  educated,  aAd  especially  of  the  young,  are 
betrayed  by  these  means  into  scepticism  and  infidelity.     If 
their  authors  are  not  prompted  mainly  by  a  desire  to  over- 
turn Christianity,  but  aim  to  conduct  their  inquiries  inde* 
pendently  of  religion,  the  views  they  advance  that  are  adverse 
to   its   truth,   are  immediately  seized   by   its  enemies  and 
employed  to  controvert  its  teachings,  and  impair  its  credit. 
The  plausibleness,  and  show  of  demonstration  with  whiph. 
they  are  sustained,  and  the  extreme  facility  with  which  many 
are  led  to  adopt  them,  and  become  their  advocates  and  pro- 
pagators, render  it  peculiarly  the  duty  of  the  friends  of  the 
Bible  to  interpose  for  its  vindication,  and  point  out  the  fal- 
lacy of  the  facts  and  reasonings  which  are  supposed  to  con- 
fute it.     Of  that  character  is  the  theory  adopted  and  advo- 
cated  by  Professor  Agassiz,  that  the  human  race,  (bough 
forming  but  one  species,  instead  of  having  descended  from  a 
single  pair,  are  the  offspring  of  many  pairs,  or  communities, 
that  were   created   independently  of  each  other,  and  were 
distinguished  at  their  origin  by  the  peculiarities  that  now 
discriminate   them.     He  disclaims,   indeed,   very  earnestly, 
any  desire  to  controvert  the  Scriptures.     He  represents  him- 
flelf  as  conducting  his  investigation  of  the  subject  as  a  mere 
naturalist,  and  deducing  his  conclusion  from  precisely  such 
facts  as  are  the  basis  of  a  similar  deduction  in  respect  to 
other  organized  beings,    ^e  claims  even  that  he  sees  nothing 
in  the  Mosaic  record,  or  other  parts  of  the  Sacred  Volume, 
that  contradicts  his  theory.     It  is,  however,  in  fact,  in  open 
antagonism  wkh  the  Scriptures,  and  if  admitted  to  be  true, 
must  naturally  lead  to  a  disbelief  of  their  inspiration  and 
veracity.     We  believe  it,  however,  to  be  as  mistaken  as  it  is 
anti-scriptural ;  and  our  object  in  noticing  it  is  to  point  out, 
first,  the  inadequacy  of  the  grounds  on  which  it  rests ;  and 
next   the  inevitableness  with  which  those  who  embrace  k 
oMist  be  led,  if  consistent,  to  the  rejection  of  Chrbtianity. 
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1.  He  concedes  that  the  human  family,  notwithstanding 
the  variety  of  its  races,  consists  of  a  single  species. 

"  There  are  two  distitict  questions  involved  in  the  subject, — the  Unity 
of  Mankind,  and  the  Diversity  of  the  Origin  of  the  Human  Races.  . . . 
We  recognise  the  fact  of  the  unity  of  mankind.''  .... 

"  Are  men,  even  if  the  diversity  of  their  origin  is  established,  to  be 
considered  as  all  belonging  to  one  species,  or  are  we  to  conclude  that 
there  are  several  different  species  among  them  ?  The  writer  has  been 
in  this  respect  strangely  misrepresented.  Because  he  has  at  oDe  time 
said  that  mankind  constitutes  one  species,  and  at  another  time  has  said 
that  man  did  not  originate  from  one  common  stock,  he  has  been  repre- 
sented as  contradicting  himself,  as  stating  at  one  time  one  thing,  and  at 
another  time  another.  He  would,  therefore,  insist  upon  this  distinction, 
that  the  unity  of  species  does  not  involve  a  unity  of  origin,  and  that  a 
diversity  of  origin  does  not  involve  a  plurality  of  species." — Christian 
Examiner,  July,  1860,  pp.  110-113. 

But  to  admit  thns  that  the  race,  notwithstanding  its  varie- 
ties, is  yet  of  the  same  species,  is  in  our  judgment  to  concede 
that  there  is  no  adequate  ground  for  the  belief  that  they  are 
not  all  of  one  origin.     It  is  to  concede  that  there  is  no  abso- 
lute proof  in  their  nature  that  they  are  not  all  of  the  same 
parentage  ;  nor  that  the  diversities  that  subsist  between  them 
are  not  the  consequence  of  exterior  incidental  causes.    A 
difference  of  species  is  an  absolute  proof  of  a  diversity  of 
origin,   inasmuch   as   species   only  perpetuate    themselves; 
they  never  generate  others ;  and  there  is  no  other  perfect 
proof  of  such  a  diversity  of  origin.     A  variety  in  a  species  is 
no  absolute  proof  that  all  that  belong  to  it  are  not  of  the  same 
origin  ;   for  inasmuch  as  varieties  as  great  confessedly  exist 
in  races  that  are  known  to  have  descended  from  the  same 
stock   as  exist   between  the   different  races  of  the  boman 
family,  there  can  be  no  absolute  certainty  from  such  varieties 
that  they  are  not  the  product  of  causes  that  lie  out  of  the 
constitution  itself,  and  have  come  into  existence  notwith- 
standing those  who  are  subjects  of  them  are  of  the  same 
stock  as  those  who  are  not.     Since  causes  are  known  to 
exist  and  produce  effects  of  the  kind  on  a  vast  scale,  such  as 
changes  of  complexion,  form,  temperament,  energy,  habit,  it 
is  impossible  to  demonstrate  that  any  of  the  varieties  of  those 
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kinds  that  exist  are  not  the  result  of  those  causes.  From 
the  nature  of  the  case,  the  utmost  that  Professor  Agassiz  can 
lo  is  to  present  a  bare  possibility  or  probability  of  the  con- 
trary. An  absolute  demonstration,  or  a  high  probability,  is 
impossible.  When  a  cause  of  one  species  that  is  competent 
U>  produce  a  given  effect  is  known  to  exist  and  act,  there  can 
be  no  absolute  proof  from  the  nature  of  that  effect,  that  it  is 
not  the  product  of  that  cause,  but  of  another,  which  is  not 
from  any  other  source  known  to  be  producing  that  effect, 
bat  only  to  be  adequate  to  its  production.  On  his  own  prin- 
ciples, then,  he  must  relinquish  the  ground  of  a  scientific 
deduction  of  the  different  origin  of  the  several  races  from  the 
varieties  which  subsist  among  them,  and  content  himself  at 
the  utmost  with  the  claim  that,  contemplated  apart  from  the 
Scriptures,  it  might  be  considered  possible  or  probable. 

II.  But  the  main  ground  on  which  he  founds  his  theory  is 
wholly  inadequate  and  irrelevant.  It  is  the  principal  object 
of  his  first  article  to  show  that  animals  and  plants  did  not 
originate  from  a  common  centre,  but  were  created  indepen- 
dently  of  one  another  in  the  several  scenes  which  are  now 
their  natural  localities ;  and  he  closes  it  with  the  remark,  that 
the  fact  that  the  principal  races  of  man  in  their  natural  dis- 
tribution, cover  the  same  extent  of  ground  as  the  great 
Eoological  provinces,  would  go  far  to  show  that  the  differences 
vrhich  we  notice  between  them  are  also  primitive.  Ch. 
Examiner,  March,  p.  204.  And  the  analogy  of  the  animal 
RTorld  is  the  chief  basis  of  his  deduction  that  the  several 
raoes  of  men  had  an  independent  origin.  The  supposition, 
Jowever,  that  animals  of  the  several  species  were  not  created 
n  single  pairs,  but  in  numbers,  and  in  the  several  localities 
Mrhich  they  were  to  inhabit,  is  no  obstacle  to  the  belief  that 
mt  one  of  each  sex  of  the  human  race  was  created ;  for 
Jie  scriptural  history  of  the  creation  expressly  represents 
hat  fish,  birds,  beasts,  and  insects,  were  created  in  great 
lumbers.  The  language  of  the  narrative  is,  "  And  God  said, 
et  the  waters  bring  forth  abundantly  the  moving  creature 
hat  hath  life,  and  fowl  that  may  fly  above  the  earth  in  the 
»pen  firmament  of  heaven.  And  God  created  great  whales, 
ind  every  living  creature  that  moveth,  which  the  waters 
wrought  forth  abundantly  after  their  kind,  and  every  winged 
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fowl  after  his  kind."    The  waters,  thus,  without  any  consider- 
ation whether  they  were  rivers,  lakes^,  or  seas,  or  where  they 
were  situated,  were  peopled  abundantly  with  the  animals  of 
which  they  are  the  element ;  and  the  air  with  the  winged 
creatures  of  which  it  is  the  peculiar  sphere.     There  most  of 
necessity,  therefore,  have  been  many  of  the  same  species,  not 
only  in  the  different  localities  for  which  they  were  fitted,  bat 
doubtless  also  in  the  same  scene.     The  atmosphere  of  a  con- 
tinent or  large  island,  could  not  be  said  to  have  abounded 
with  winged  forms,  had  only  a  single  pair  or  a  single  swam 
of  each  species  existed  in  it     The  same   representation  is 
given  of  the  creation  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  land.    ''And 
God  said.  Let  the  earth  bring  forth  the  living  creature  aiier 
bis  kind,  cattle,  and  creeping  thing,  and  beast  of  the  earth 
after  his  kind :  and  it  was  so."     They  were  created,  there* 
fore,  in  great  numbers,  and  in  all  the  different  localities  that 
were  fitted  to  be  their  habitation.    According  to  the  Scrip- 
tures, then,  the  fact  that  animals  were  called  into  existeoce  in 
great  numbers  of  each  species,  and  in  many  localities,  is  no 
ground  for  the  inference  that  the  same  method  was  pursoed 
in  giving  being  to  the  human  race.     God  has  shown  us  in  his 
word   that   in  their  creation  he  took  the  opposite  course. 
And  the  same  reason  that  rendered  such  a  procedure  in  the 
creation   of  animals  expedient,  perhaps  rendered  it  equally 
wise  in  the  reproduction  of  their  races  after  the  flood,  by 
which  all  inhabiting  the  atmosphere  and  land,  except  those 
preserved  in  the  ark,  were  destroyed.     If  their  inability  to 
migrate  from  a  single  centre  to  the  different  zones,  continents, 
and  islands,  and  of  many  of  them  even  to  exist,  except  in  the 
climates   for  which   they  are   fitted,  rendered   it  necessary 
originally  that  they  should  be  created  in  the  several  localities 
they  were  to  occupy,  that  necessity  existed,  probably,  for 
their  reproduction  there,  whenever  those  regions  were  to  be 
repeopled  by  them. 

And  there  was  a  reason  for  that  course  in  regard  to  them 
that  did  not  exist  in  respect  to  men.  They  are  generally 
indisposed,  and  a  great  portion  of  them  incapable  of  migrat- 
ing to  distant  regions.  Seas,  rivers,  mountains,  and  climates, 
are  to  most  of  them  insuperable  barriers.  But  no  such  rea- 
son existed  for  the  creation  of  man  in  all  the  continents, 
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slands,  and  climes,  he  was  to  inhabit.     He  has  a  natural  dis- 
)Osition  to  explore  and  occupy  new  regions.     His  curiosity, 
md  his  desire  of  enlarging  his  possessions  and  gaining  new 
neans  of  supplying  his  wants  and  new  sources  of  pleasure, 
ead  him  to  pass  from  place  to  place,  and  fix  his  residence 
nrherever  he  can  best  suit  his  tastes:  and  his. faculties  fit  him 
to  overcome  all  the  obstacles  to  his  occupation  of  the  whole 
sarth.     He  has  power  to  employ  natural,  and  invent  artificial 
&axiliaries,  by    which  he    can  cross  rivers  and  mountains, 
pass  plains  and  deserts,  and  navigate  seas  and  oceans.    Many 
of  the  animals  themselves  are  made  the  means  of  his  travers- 
ing vast  regions  which  would  be  wholly  impracticable  to  them 
¥rithout  his  guidance  and  care.     The  forests  with  which  the 
earth  is  overspread,  the  snows  that  often  cover  vast  tracts  of 
its  surface,  the  waters  and  winds,  instead  of  barriers  to  his 
progress,  are  made  the  instruments  of  his  passage  from  place 
to  place  with  far  greater  rapidity  than  he  could  move  without 
their  aid.     And  it  is  in  the  discovery  and  use  of  these  means 
of  transporting  himself  and  the  products  of  the  earth  and  of 
his  labor  from  place  to  place,  that  he  finds  one  of  the  most 
needful  and  useful  theatres  for  the  development  and  exercise 
of  his  powers,  to  have  debarred  him  from  which,  would  have 
been  to  limit  unnecessarily  his  opportunities  and  inducements 
to  self-cultivation,  and  therefore  was  inconsistent  with  the 
creator's  wisdom  and  goodness,  which  requires  that  he  should 
be  placed  in  a  condition  suited  to  the  culture  and  display  of 
his  peculiar  faculties. 

There  was  another  moral  reason  of  still  higher  significance  for 
the  creation  of  a  single  human  pair  as  the  sole  parents  of  the 
ncOy  which  Prof.  Agassiz  has  overlooked :  viz.  its  necessity  in 
order  that  the  whole  might  be  placed  under  the  same  moral 
government.  As  the  ends  sought  in  the  creation  of  intelligent 
beings  must  be  founded  on  their  intelligent  nature,  and  respect 
therefore  their  character,  they  must  be  secured  by  their  con- 
duct in  reference  to  a  law.  A  part  of  the  creator's  agency, 
therefore,  towards  them  will  infallibly  be  to  place  them  under 
a  law,  and  subject  them  to  a  trial  of  their  allegiance ;  and  his 
providence  over  them  will  be  conformed  to  their  conduct  in 
that  trial.  If  they  obey,  he  will  approve  them,  and  place 
them  in  a  condition  expressive  of  his  favor ;  if  they  revolt,  he 
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will  withdraw  from  them  many  of  the  gifts  they  have  for- 
feited, and  exercise  over  them  a  government  that  is  adapted 
to   them  as  rebels.     But   the  earth  is  not  suited  to  be  the 
theatre  of  more  than  one  such  moral  government  at  the  same 
time.      If  it  is  the  scene  of  a  government  over  obedient 
beings,  it  must  extend  to  all  its  continents  and  climes.    One 
division  of  the  globe  cannot  be  under  an  administration  like 
that  which  would  have  been  exerted  over  our  first  parents, 
had  they  not  fallen ;  and  the  other  under  a  curse  of  thorns 
and  briers,  barrenness  and  blight,  pestilence  and  death.    The 
great  natural  laws  of  the  earth  and  air  must  necessarily  pre- 
vail in  all  its  parts.     This  necessity  then  of  instituting  a 
moral  government  over  all  the  intelligent  inhabitants  of  the 
earth,  and  one  that  is  appropriate  to  them  all,  whatever  may 
be  the  character  they  assume,  was  an  imperative  reason  for 
the   creation   of  but  a  single   pair  of  such   beings,  wboie 
agency  under  the  trial  to  which  they  were  to  be  subjected, 
should  determine  the  condition  in  which  the  whole  race  shoaU 
be  placed,  and  the  nature  of  the  government  that  should  be  exer- 
cised over  them ;  and  this  consideration  should  enter  as  a  funda- 
mental element  in  a  speculation  in  respect  to  the  course  God 
would  pursue  in  giving  existence  to  such  a  race.     It  is  as 
unphilosophical  to  overlook,  in  such  an  inquiry,  what  is  essential 
to  his  perfections,  what  must  of  necessity  be  the  great  scheme  of 
bis  procedure,  as  it  is  to  disregard  what  is  necessary,  or  proper 
to  man.     As  his  main  aim  in  giving  existence  to  intelligent 
beings   is   indisputably   a   moral    one,   it   can   no    more  be 
assumed  that  he  will  pursue  the  same  course  with  them  as  he 
pursues  with  mere  animals  in  a  relation  that  intimately  affects 
that  aim,  than  it  can  that  he  will  treat  them  in  his  administra- 
tion   generally,   as    though   they   were    mere    unintelligent 
creatures.     This  great  fact,  however,  Professor  Agassiz  has 
overlooked,  and  has  argued  from  the  course  which  he  sup- 
poses the  Most  High  pursued  in  giving  being  to  the  various 
orders   of   irrational    creatures,   precisely   as    though   there 
was  no  reason  whatever  in  their  moral  nature,  and  his  office 
and  aim  as  a  moral  governor;  why  he  should  not  have  pur- 
sued the  same  method  in  giving  existence  to   man.     His 
deduction  is  therefore  wholly  inconsequential,  and  built  oa  an 
inadequate  and  inappropriate  ground. 
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He  offers  another  argument  to  show  that  men,  though  of 
the  same  species,  are  not  of  the  same  origin,  that  is  equally 
inconsequential  and  inappropriate. 

"  The  beasts  of  prej  all  agree  in  the  peculiar  form  of  their  teeth  and 
daws,  which  are  adapted  to  seize  upon  their  prey;   their  alimentary 
canal  is  so  constructed  as  to  fit  it  best  for  digesting  animal  food  ;  their 
dispositions  are  savage,  unsocial ;  and  so  universal  are  these  character- 
istics, both  in  their  physical  constitution  and  in  their  natural  dispositions, 
as  clearly  to  show  that  they  constitute  a  natural  unity  in  the  creation, 
entirely  disconnected  both  in  structure  and  natural  dispositions  with  any 
other  division  of  the  animal  kingdom,  such  as  the  roonkep,  the  rumi- 
nants, or  the  rodents.    But  because  they  agree  so  closely  in  all  these 
prominent  features,  has  any  one  ever  thought  that  the  wolf,  tiger,  and 
bear,  originated  from  a  common  stock,  and   that  their  resemblance 
was  owing  to  this  common  origin  ?     Have  we  not  here,  on  the  contrary, 
the  plainest  evidence,  that  with  the  most  distinct  origin,  without  even 
the  possibility  of  a  mixture  among  such  races,  they  exhibit  a  clearer 
resemblance  and  disposition,  more  alike  than  the  different  races  of  men  f 
We  may  go  further  to  show  that  a  common  character  by  no  means 
proves  common  descent  or  parentage  in  the  least  degree,  by  comparing 
the  different  species  of  that  so  large  genus,  the  cats,  in  which  the  wild- 
cat)  the  panther,  the  leopard,  tiger,  lion,  and  all  the  numerous  species  of 
this  group  having  such  similar  habits,  such  similar  natural  dispositions, 
with  the  same  structure,  were  yet  constituted  as  so  many  distinct  species 
nnoonnected  in  their  genealogy. 

^The  same  evidence  might  be  drawn  from  thousands  of  natural 
groups,  both  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdom.  We  need  only 
compare  the  different  species  of  deer,  moof^e,  and  elk,  in  the  different 
parts  of  the  world,  or  the  buffalo  with  the  wild  bulb  of  the  old  world, 
to  know  that  this  law  of  unity  among  larger  and  smaller  groups,  when 
tfiere  is  the  most  complete  independence  of  origin,  prevails  throughout 
nature.  Who  does  not  recognise  primd  facte  that  the  canoe-birch, 
white-birch,  sweetrbirch,  and  yellow-birch,  are  trees  of  the  same  stamp, 
though  they  do  not  pass  one  into  the  other,  do  not  mingle,  producing, 
nevertheless,  similar  fruit  ?  Is  this  not  true  also  of  all  the  oaks,  of  all 
the  pines,  and  is  the  unity  stamped  upon  them  all  less  obvious,  leas 
important,  less  conspicuous,  because  none  of  these  plants,  none  of  the 
animals  mentioned  above,  can  be  referred  to  a  common  stock  ?  These 
examples  will  be  sufficient  to  show  that  the  closest  unity,  the  most  inti- 
mate unity,  may  exist  without  a  common  origin,  without  a  common 
descent,  without  that  relationship  which  is  often  denoted  by  the  expret- 
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anon  ^  ties  of  blood.'  And  on  the  other  hand,  that  these  ties  of  Uood 
maj  exist  without  neoesRarilj  calling  forth  the  higher  oonnexions  wbidi 
may  be  found  between  individuals  of -the  same  type,  is,  alas  1  too  {^ainlj 
shown  by  the  history  of  jnankind.  ^  The  immediate  oonclosion  from 
these  facts,  however,  is  the  distinction  we  have  made  above  that  to 
acknowledge  a  unity  in  mankind,  to  show  that  such  a  unity  exists,  is  not 
to  admit  that  men  have  a  common  origin,  nor  to  grant  that  such  a  con- 
clusion may  be  justly  derived  from  such  premises.  We  maintain,  there- 
fore, that  the  unity  of  mankind  does  not  imply  a  community  of  origin 
for  men  ;  we  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  a  highfi:  view  of  this  onit^  of 
mankind  can  be  taken,  than  that  which  is  derived  horn  a  mere  sensnal 
connexion — that  we  need  not  Search  for  the  highest  bond  of  homsnitj 
in  a  mere  animal  function,  whereby  we  are  most  closely  related  to  tlie 
brutes." — Ch.  Examiner,  July,  pp.  117-119. 

But  thisiSy  in  the  first  place,  founded  on  an  imagined  analogy 
between  the  vegetable  and  animal  world  and  man,  and  an 
assumption  that  God  must  naturally  pursue  the  same  coone 
in  giving  being  to  the  one  as  to  the  other,  which,  as  we  have 
already  shown,  is  unauthorized  and  inconsistent  with  his  per 
fections  and  purposes.  Professor  Agassiz  himself  admits  in 
the  sentence  last  quoted,  that  the  intellectual  nature  of  man  is 
entitled  to  far  higher  consideration  in  the  inquiry  in  respect 
to  the  origin  and  unity  of  the  race,  than  that  which  is  common 
to  him  with  animals.  Yet  he  founds  his  argument  altogether 
on  the  corporeal  part  of  man's  constitution. 

But,  in  the  next  place,  aside  from  that,  the  cases  which  be 
compares,  instead  of  parallels,  are  wholly  dissimilar,  and  his 
argument  from  them  altogether  nugatory.  His  allegation  is, 
that  as  the  resemblances  that  subsist  between  different  species 
of  the  same  genus  are  no  proof  that  they  have  a  common 
origin,  inasmuch  as  it  is  against  their  nature,  and  physically 
impossible;  therefore,  the  resemblances  that  exist  between 
individuals  and  families  of  the  same  species  are  no  proof  that 
they  have  a  common  parentage,  although  it  is  consistent  with 
their  nature  and  physically  possible.  Or,  in  other  words,  that 
a  resenfblance  that  does  not  prove  an  impossible  event,  cannot 
prdve  a  possible  one  !  Professor  Agassiz,  we  presume,  will,  on 
a  reconsideration,  scarcely  think  this  entitled  to  the  rank  of 
a  scientific  deduction  !  But  how  is  it  that  a  race  of  animals 
is  proved  to  be  of  the  same  species  ?    Not  certainly  by  the 
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ranmbtanoes  which  they  bear  to  one  anothBr  in  form,  color, 
■in,  and  other  particulars  that  are  obvious  to  the  senses.  For 
those  resemblances  are  never«bsolute ;  but  are  limited  and 
varied  indefinitely  by  dissimillrities  anrf  specialities  of  indivi- 
dnals.  The  only  absolute  proof  that  they  are  of  the  same 
•peeies  is,  that  they  propagate  and  perpetuate  their  own  kind, 
and  DO  other.  In  that  particular  they  never  differ.  All  their 
other  characteristics  admit  of  diversities.  But  it  is  known 
■ad  admitted  thit^mankind  univeraally,  no  matter  how  the 
Mces  are  paired,  prapagate  and  perpetuate  their  own  kind,  and 
no  other.  It  is  indisputable,  therefore,  that  they  not  onlypre- 
MDt  the  fullest  evidence  that  they  are  of  the  same  species,  but, 
also,  that  they  exhibit  the  highest  wliicli  iheir  corporeal  nature 
admitfl,  that  they  are  of  the  same  {lurLMitngc.  A^  their  identity 
of  species  is  the  only  evidence  we  cnn  have  from  their  mere 
bodily  nature,  that  they  are  all  the  olTsprJng  of  ihe  same 
parents,  we  have  in  their  identity  of  species  all  the  proof  we 
can  have  from  that  part  of  their  nature,  of  their  iilenlity  of 
origiD.  The  Profesaor'a  argumeni.  accordingly,  in  this  relation 
it,  that  inasmuch  as  a  characteristic  that  is  consistent  with  a 
dlreraity  of  origin  does  not  prove  a  unity  of  origin,  there- 
fon,  a  characteristic  that  is  consistent  with  a  sameness  of 
wigin  does  not  prove  that  there  is  a  diversity  of  origin!  But 
bow  ia  this,  except  on  the  ground  that  the  resemblances  whioh 
he  alleges,  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  in  determining  the 
4|tieMion,  whether  the  origin  is  diverse  or  the  same?  That 
Aey  are  neutral  qualities  that  may  belong  alike  to  beings  of 
At'  same,  and  of  a  difTerent  parentage  ?  In  this  pert  of  hit 
diMtiBsion,  then,  the  Frofassor  manifestly  has  made  no  pro- 
fptm.    His  deduction  is  ftom  a  premise  with  which  it  has  fio 


'  Profeaor  Agassiz  attempts  to  determine  the  question  alto- 
gether as  a  naturalist,  and  on  the  ground  of  the  analc^es  that 
■re  presented  by  the  animal  and  vegetable  world.  There  are 
other  Mmrces  of  evidence,  however,  that  are  entitled  to  con— 
tideratioD.  Such  are  the  affinities  that  subsist  bet^wen  ibe- 
Uogoages  of  the  different  races.  Recent  investigations  have- 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  whole  of  the  dialects  of  the- 
#ol1d  are  reducible  to  a  few  primitive  stocks,  and  that  the 
httigtiagfs  of  the  three  great  divisions  of  the  race,  the  descMid- 
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ftnts  of  Japhet,  Shem,  and  Ham,  in  their  firat  forma,  c 
in  such  a  measure  of  the  samQ  elements,  as  to  indicate  tint 
they  had  a  common  pareoti^.  A  close  affinity  is  kDowo 
also  to  subsist  betwe«D  the  veniacular  languages  of  white  and 
black  nations  or  races  ;  and  there  are  irhite  and  bbck  net*, 
likewise,  that  are  known  to  have  descended  from  the  sane 
:stock.  These  facts  indicate  rery  strongly  that  all  the  oatiint 
<tf  the  earth  have  descended  from  the  same  parentage. 

He  omits,  also,  a  consideration  of  what  the  Scriptures  teaoh 
on  the  subject,  and  claims  that  he  is  entitled  to  determiiM  the 
question  as  a  naturalist,  irrespective  of  what  they  rektb 
of  the  creation  of  the  race. 

"lint  we  know  so  little  respeeling  the  origin  of  tiat  first  humM  fuir 
to  wbkh  tlie  white  race  is  di«tincily  referred,  that  even  if  il  were  pa- 
sible  to  show  that  all  men  ori^Qated  from  that  one  pair,  the  natunbd 
would  still  be  required  to  exert  himself  to  throw  more  light  upon  ibt 
proce«e  by  which  tliev  were  crested,  in  the  same  mjinner  as  gwdi^ntt 
have  done  respec^ng  the  formations  nnd  chsngea  in  the  phya'tal  (ooS- 
tion  of  our  glube. 

"Such  an  investigation  into  the  ways  of  natore,  into  th«  wsyt  offtt 
Creator,  and  into  the  circumstances  under  which  or^nized  beingi  ma 
created,  tt  a  guettion  wJiolly  disconnected  with  reUgion,  bekiajn^ 
entirely  to  the  department  of  mitnral  history." — Christian  EiaanM, 
July,  p.  111. 

But  in  investigating  into  the  ways  of  the  Creator,  and  vHo 
the  circumstances  in  which  he  has  brought  organized  beinp 
into  existence,  it  is  incumbent  on  him,  if  he  would  reacl^  the 
truth,  to  examine  all  the  sources  of  information,  and  eipe- 
eially  if  God  himself  has  assumed  the  office  of  teacher,  to 
learn  and  receive  what  he  communicates  on  the  subject. 
The  question  cannot  be  decided  irrespective  of  religioa;  for 
revealed  religion  contemplates  the  race  as  the  desceodanls  of 
mie  pair,  and  all  thereat  measures  of  God'agovenuoentan 
Couaded  on  it  as  an  essential  fact.  Professor  Agaasia  cannot 
.  Msun^  that  they  had  a  diversity  of  origin,  without  in  elect 
«l^miDg  that  the  teachings  of  the  Scriptures  on  tbeaalgecl 

.jire  erroneous. 

He  in  hke  manner  omits   to  notice  the  objection  to  ki* 

:tbeory^  that  it  is  at  variance  with  the  aacred  orad^**  v^ 
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even  denies  that  it  presents  any  contradiction  to  their  statd- 
meots. 

*  We  deny  that  in  the  views  which  we  have  taken  of  these  questions 
tbere  is  anything  contradicting  the  words  in  Genesis.  Whatever  is  said 
there,  can  he  hest  explained  hy  referring  it  to  the  historical  races.  We 
have  no  statement  relating  to  the  origin  of  the  inhabitants  now  found 
in  those  parts  of  the  world  which  were  unknown  to  the  ancients. 

**  Do  we  find  in  any  part  of  the  Scriptures  any  reference  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  arctic  zone,  of  Japan,  of  China,  of  New  Holland,  or  of 
America!  Now,  as  philosophers,  we  ask,  whence  did  these  nations 
eome  f  And  if  we  should  find  as  an  answer,  that  they  were  not  related 
to  Adam  and  Eve,  and  that  they  had  an  independent  origin,  and  if  this 
diould  be  substantiated  by  phjrsical  evidence,  would  there  be  anything 
to  eonffict  with  the  statements  in  Genesis  ?  We  have  no  narrative  <tf 
the  nuinner  in  which  those  parts  of  the  world  were  peopled.  We  say, 
Ikertbre,  that  as  far  as  the  investigation  will  cover  that  ground,  it  has 
nolhiiDg  to  do  with  Genesis.  We  meet  all  objections  at  once,  we  dare 
to  look  them  in  tlie  face ;  for  there  is  no  impropriety  in  considering  aU 
tiie  possible  meanings  of  the  Scriptures,  and  nobody  can  object  to  such 
a  ooorse  ezoept  those  whose  religion  consists  in  a  blind  adoration  of 
their  own  construction  of  the  Bible.*^ — ChrisUan  Examiner,  July,  pp. 
111,112. 

^  This  is  very  singular  language  for  a  scientific  investigator 
JPrpfessor  Agassiz  appears  to  have  forgotten  that  there  ar^ 
other  branches  of  knowledge  besides  zoology  ;  that  language  is 
Om;  and  that  when  a  question  is  raised  in  respect  to  this 
import  of  a  narrative  like  that  of  the  creation  in  Genesis,  it  is 
to  be  determined  by  its  own  peculiar  and  proper  laws,  not  by 
the  mere  assertion  of  one  w|io  chooses  to  disregard  its  testi« 
mopjr*  If  the  question  whether  Genesis  and  the  Scriptures 
throughout  represent  Adam  and  Eve  as  the  parents  of  the 
whqle  human  family  is  to  be  decided  by  the  laws  of  language, 
there  is  no  room  for  debate  that  it  is  Professor  Agassiz  who 
is  <the  victim  of  prejudice,  not  those  whom  he  thinks  proper 
to  denounce  in  so  discourteous  and  unscholarly  a  manner. 
He  ^een^  to  proceed  on  the  extraordinary  assumption  that 
beeeuse  there  is  no  express  mention  in  Genesis  of  the  arctie 
jumi^  Japan,  Cbjna,  New  Holland,  and  America,  it  cann^ 
deerlj.and  indisputably  r^esent  that  their  inhabitants  tap 
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descendants  of  Adam  and  Eve ; — that  thert^  are  do  specific 
and  all  comprehensire  terms  that  supersede  the  necesn^  of 
particularizing  continents,  islands,  and  races.  But  if  ihal 
were  so,  he  could  not  declare  and  teach  that  all  the  animsli 
of  the  earth  have  Iheir  origin  in  this  world,  and  come  into 
existence  in  the  modes  thai  are  peculiar  to  their  several 
natures,  unless  he  enumerated  all  the  locaiiries, — zones,  climei, 
continents,  islands,  and  seas,  which  they  occupy.  The  phrast 
all  mankind,  could  only  mean  a  single  branch  of  the  bunun 
family,  unless  it  were  expressly  defined  as  comprehending  all, 
by  an  enumeralion  of  all  the  scenes  that  are  inhabited  by  tk 
race  1  He  will  see  the  eipediency,  we  trust,  of  gnndiDg 
■gainst  the  repetition  of  such  unfortunate  absarditiea. :  Tie 
language  of  Genesis  is  aa  speei&o,  as  unequivcNnl,  and  m 
comprehensive  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  Adam  ami  Bfs 
as  the  only  human  beings  that  were  created  to  inhaUt  tfce 
earth,  and  as  the  parents  of  all  others  of  their  kind,  ta  WBj 
that  could  have  been  selected.  It  professes  to  give  in 
account  of  God's  whole  work  in  creating  the  earth  itadC  ai 
hs  inhabitants,  vegetables,  animals,  and  mankind.  "And 
God  created  every  living  creature  that  moveth,  which  tk 
waters  brought  forth  abundantly  after  their  kind,  and  eveij 
winged  fowl  after  his  kind.  And  God  made  the  beast  of  tk 
earth  after  his  kind,  and  cattle  after  their  kind,  and  fmj- 
thing  that  creepeth  upon  the  earth  after  his  kind.  And  God 
said.  Let  us  make  man  in  our  image,  after  our  liken^ind 
let  them  have  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  aea,  and  overfik 
fowl  fif  the  air,  and  over  the  cattle,  and  over  all  the  eart%:,  tti 
over  every  creeping  thing  that  creepeth  upon  the  earth.  Aai 
God  created  man  in  his  own  image,  in  the  image  of  God 
created  he  him,  male  and  female  created  he  them.  'Anil'Sud 
blessed  them,  and  God  said  unto  them.  Be  fruitfal  ilbd'ntll- 
tiplj,  and  replenish  the  earth,  and  subdue  it ;  andbiiire'doi:^ 
nion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the  fowl  of'theHir.'svl 
over  evety  living  thing  that  moveth  upon  the  edrtX.  Aiid 
God  said,  Behold  I  have  given  you  erery  herb  bearing  ttii 
mhich  u  upon  the  face  of  all  the  earth,  and  every  tree  h  the 
which  it  the  fruit  of  a  tree  yielding  teed;  to  you  it  ShaO  bs 
'for  meat.  And  to  every  beast  of  ttie  eailh,  and  to  everr 
Ibwl  of  the  air,  and  to  every  thing  that  creepeA  upoa  tbe 
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earth,  wherein  there  is  life,  I  have  given  every  green  herb  for 
meat."  Can  anything  be  more  <^ertain  than  that  this  enu* 
meration  embraces  all  the  living  creatures  that  (Sod  created 
to  inhabit  the  earth,  air,  and  water?  Can  anything  be  more 
dear  than  the  representation  that  he  created  but  one  human 
pair?  Can  anything  be  more  indisputably  affirmed,  than 
that  he  commanded  that  pair  to  fill  the  earth  with  their  oflCi 
spring,  and  that  he  gave  them  dominion  over  all  the  vege- 
table and  animal  tribes  "upon  the  face  of  all  the  earth," 
which  implies  that  they  and  their  offspring  were  to  be  its  sole 
human  occupants?  Can  language  possibly  be  more  une- 
quivocid  or  comprehensive  ?  Can  a  more  rude  and  unwar- 
rantable contradiction  to  it  be  conceived,  than  the  assumption. 
that  they  were  only  one  of  a  great  number  of  human  pairs, 
created  independently  of  them,  who  received  a  similar  charg0, 
to  people  the  world  with  their  offspring,  and  were  invested^ 
with  a  similar  absolute  dominion  over  all  its  vegetable  and 
animated  tribes?  Professor  Agassiz,  surely,  cannot  have 
duly  considered  this  language,  or  he  could  not  have  fallei^ 
into  so  extraordinary  a  mistake  as  to  imagine  that  it  admits, 
of  a  construction  compatible  with  the  theory  that  Adam  and 
Eve  were  the  parents  of  only  a  single  branch  of  the  human 
family ;  that  there  were  numerous  other  creations  of  pairs  like 
themveither  before,  contemporaneously,  or  subsequently,  who 
were  the  progenitors^  also,  of  other  branches  of  the  haman^ 
race.  He  denies,  indeed,  that  men  originated  at  all  from 
patriarchal  pairs ;  and  holds  that  they  were  created  in  na- 
tions, and  peopled  the  world  at  once  as  they  now  do. 

**•  We  nuuotluD  tbst,  like  all  other  organized  beings,  mankind  cannot 
have  ^ginatea  in  single  indivHluHls^  bat  most  have  been  created  in  that 
numenc. harmony  which  is  cbaracteristic  of  each  species.  Men  roust 
have  originated  in  nations  as  the  bees  have  originated  in  swarms,  and 
as  the  different  social  plants  have  at  firet  covered  the  extensive  tracta 
over  which  they  naturally  spread.  The  manner  in  which  the  difTerent 
races  of  men  are  united  when  they  border  upon  each  other,  shows  this 
plainly ;  aiid  we  have  many  analogous  fiicts  in  the  varieties  we  ohserro 

ibn^  well  known  antaiai8.^-*Gh.  Examiner,  July,  p.  128. 


Can  Professor  Agassiz  devise  a  theory  of  their  creation^ 
more  absolutely  antagonisiic.  than  this  to  the  narrative  .0^ 
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Genesis  ?  The  pfelext,  then,  that  "  to  suppose  that  all  men 
originated  from  Adkm  and  Eve,  is  to  giVe  the  Mosaic  record 
II  meaning  that  it  was  never  intended  to  have,"  and  that  it  is 
not  incompatible  with  it  to  suppose  not  only  that  many  other 
parent  pairs  Were  created,  but  that  whole  tribes  and  nations 
were  called  at  once  into  existence  by  thib  Almighty  fiat,  n 
altogether  unjustifiable,  and  adapted  to  discredit  rather  than 
confirm  his  theory,  and  impair  than  strengthen  his  aothoritj 
as  a  philosopher. 

Such  are  the  considerations  Which  he  alleges  in  support  of 
his  views.  He  places  it  on  a  single  ground  that  is  irrelerant, 
and  yields  no  premise  for  the  deduction  he  founds  on  it.  He 
yields  that  ground  in  his  concession  that  all  men  are  of  the 
same  species;  and  he  leaves  his  scheme  unprotected  from  the 
objections  with  which  it  is  embarrassed  by  its  inconsistendes 
with  many  important  facts,  and  with  the  teachings  of  the 
Scriptures. 

It  is  not  our  design,  however,  to  enter  into  a  minute  refitta- 
tion  of  his  system.  It  is  enough  tb  have  shown  that  be  bu 
done  nothing  towards  its  verification ;  that  he  has  missed  the 
most  vital  parts  of  the  question,  and  has  oflTered  only  an 
argument  that  is  a  fallacy  throughout.  Those  who  maj 
desire  a  fuller  view  of  the  subject,  will  find  a  very  ample  dis- 
cussion of  it  in  its  various  relations,  in  Mr.  Prichard's  Natn- 
ral  History  of  Man,  and  Dr.  Smyth's  Unity  of  the  Human 
Races. 

The  theory,  however,  though  founded  on  a  narrow  and 
superficial  view  of  the  subject — placed  on  untenable  grounds, 
and  conflicting  with  the  teachings  of  the  Scriptures — will 
doubtless  meet  disciples,  and  not  improbably  find  believers 
and  advocates  among  those  who  profess  to  receive  the  Bible 
as  a  revelation  from  God.  A  more  than  ordinary  disposi- 
tion is  manifested  at  the  present  time  by  crowds  to  receive 
and  welcome  objections  to  Christianity,  and  to  exalt  the 
authority  of  the  sciences,  as  the  mere  speculations  of  philoso- 
phers and  naturalists  are  often  falsely  called,  above  the  word 
of  God.  There  are  many  in  the  church,  and  some  in  the 
sacred  oflice  even,  who  question  or  reject  the  inspiration  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  endeavor  to  reduce  the  miracles  they 
record  to  mere  natural  events,  and  modify  or  expunge  their 
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teachings ;  and  infidelity  itself  has,  in  some  instances,  become 
bdd  and  ostentatious  in  the  avowal  and  inculcation  of  its 
doctrines  from  tlie  pulpit.  The  young,  therefore,  who  are 
UMettled  in  their  theological  views  and  prone  to  scepticism, 
are  peculiarly  liable  to  be  betrayed  by  these  examples,  and 
the  applause  which  they  meet,  into  the  assumption  that  an 
assent  to  this  and  other  similar  theories,  though  they  conflict 
with  the  teachings  of  the  Scriptures,  is  not  incompatible  with 
a  profession  of  the  Christian  faith.  Our  object  in  the 
remainder  of  this  article  will  be  to  expose  that  delusion,  and 
shaw  that  those  who  adopt  the  theory  that  the  whole  human 
family  are  not  descended  from  Adam  and  Eve,  but  that  the 
principal  nations  and  races  had  each  a  separate  and  indepen* 
dent  origin,  must,  if  consistent  with  themselves,  wholly  reject 
Christianity. 

In  the  first  place,  they  must  reject  the  inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures  ;  as  they  unequivocally  attest  that  Adam  and  Eve 
were  the  only  human  pair  whom  God  created,  and  exhibit 
them  as  the  parents  of  the  whole  race.  That  is  taught  not 
only  in  the  history  of  the  creation  which  we  have  already 
quoted,  but  with  equal  explicitness  in  the  history  of  the  flood 
and  the  repopulation  of  the  earth  by  the  descendants  of  Noah, 
and  other  passages  of  the  sacred  oracles,  and  is  implied  in 
every  part  of  them,  and  proceeded  on  as  a  fact  in  all  the  great 
measures  of  the  divine  administration.  Thus  it  is  declared 
that  by  the  flood,  "  all  flesh  died  that  moved  upon  the  earth, 
both  of  fowl  and  of  cattle,  and  of  beast,  and  of  every  creep* 
lAg  thing  that  creepeth  upon  the  earth,  and  every  man,  all 
is  whose  nostrils  was  the  breath  of  life,  of  all  that  was 
t}ie  dry  land  died ;  and  every  living  substance  that, 
upon  t]ie  ground,  both  man  and  cattle,  and  the  creep- 
img  things  and  the  fowl  of  the  heaven,  and  they  were 
deetroyed  from  the  earth  ;  and  Noah  only  remained  and 
they  that  were  with  him  in  the  ark,"  Genesis  vi'i.  21-23. 
There  can  be  no  more  specific  and  emphatic  representation 
than  this,  that  not  an  individual  of  the  human  race  outlived 
tka^  catastrophe,  except  Noah  and  his  family,  who  were  pre- 
ferred in  the  ark.  No  room  is  left  for  the  supposition  that 
whole  races  of  identically  the  same  nature,  and  bearing  like 
them  the  name  of  man,  though  descended  from  other  paren  ts,. 
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occupied  portions  of  the  globe  that  were  not  submerged  by 
that  deluge,  and  survived  it  unmolested,  and  have  continued 
from  generation  to  generation  to  the  present  time.  On  the 
subsidence  of  the  flood  accordingly,  God  commanded  Noah 
and  his  sons  to  repeople  the  earth,  and  gave  them  dominion 
over  all  other  organized  creatures ;  which  implies  again  that 
they  were  the  sole  human  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  Had  a 
large  part  of  the  globe  been  already  swarmed  with  popukmt 
nations  who  had  remained  untouched  by  the  deluge,  it  would 
have  been  a  solecism  to  have  delivered  the  whole  animal  and 
vegetable  worlds  into  the  hands  of  Noah  and  his  sons,  and 
enjoined  them  to  replenish  the  earth  with  their  o&pring. 
And  finally  it  is  declared  of  the  three  sons  of  Noah  thai  "of 
them  was  the  whole  earth  overspread,"  (xenesis  viii.  18, 19. 
In  harmony  with  this,  we  are  taught  also  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment that  '*  God  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  for  to 
dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth ;"  that  the  death  of  all  is  the 
consequence  of  Adam's  sin;  and  that  the  redemption  bj 
Christ  contemplates  all  of  them  as  his  posterity.  The  whole 
fabric  of  God*s  government  over  the  race  as  exhibited  in  the 
Scriptures  is  founded  on  that  as  a  fact. 

There  is  no  possibility,  therefore,  of  denying  it,  without,— 
if  any  self-consistency  is  to  be  maintained, — a  disbelief  of 
that  representation  of  the  Scriptures,  and  consequently  t 
rejection  of  them  altogether  as  a  communication  from  God; 
for  the  unity  of  the  origin  and  descent  of  the  race  is  so 
openly  assumed  by  them  throughout  and  contemplated  in  all 
the  divine  laws  which  they  record,  that  their  veracity  muJt 
altogether  fall  with  its  fail  on  that  subject.  If  they  misrepre- 
sent on  a  point  so  fundamental,  as  to  render  the  whole  of 
God's  providence  and  moral  administration  a  complication  of 
false  representations  and  solecisms,  they  surely  can  have  no  title 
whatever  to  credence.  They  therefore  who  reject  them  in  that 
respect  must  inevitably  cease  to  regard  them  as  an  inspired  and 
authoritative  record  of  the  works  and  will  of  God,  or  the  acts 
of  men.  Such  has  been  the  fact  universally,  we  believe, 
hitherto.  Not  an  individual  can  be  designated,  we  presume, 
who  has  regarded  the  history  of  the  creation  in  Genesis  as  a 
myth  or  allegory,  who  has  not  discredited  the  inspiration  of 
,the  Scriptures.     It  has  been  denied  by  the  German  specu- 
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latistfl  who  have  entertained  that  view.  It  was  denied  t^ 
Coleridge,  and  treated  with  ridicule  and  scorn ;  and  is,  we 
doubt  not,  however  they  may  affect  to  disguise  it,  by  all  who 
understandingly  adopt  his  principles. 

In  the  next  place,  they  will  find  themselves  unable  to 
believe  that  such  a  moral  government  is  exercised  over  men 
as  the  Scriptures  represent,  or  to  frame  any  theory  of  an 
administration  that  shall  consist  with  their  system  and  man's 
ocftidition.  All  God's  dealings  with  men  as  lawgiver  and  the 
mier  of  the  material  world,  contemplate  them  as  offspring  of 
the  same  parents — as  having  the  same  moral  character-^as 
obnoxious  to  the  same  penalties,  and  as  needing  the  satne 
redemption.  He  claims  the  same  rights  over  them,  exhibits 
them  as  standing  naturally  in  the  same  relation  to  him,  imposes 
on  them  the  same  laws,  visits  them  with  the  same  punish- 
nients,  and  makes  the  same  provision  for  their  deliverance 
from  moral  and  physical  evils.  The  whole  system  of  his 
measures  assumes  that  they  are  not  only  in  the  same  moral 
condition,  but  that  they  were  brought  into  that  condition  by 
the  same  cause,  and  that  that  cause  was  the  fall  of  Adam  and 
Eve.  The  evils  suffered  by  the  whole  race  are* precisely 
fko&e  which  were  announced  as  the  consequence  of  their 
nvolt- — a  thorny  and  sterile  earth,  toil,  sorrow,  subjection^ 
saffinring,  and  death ;  and  they  are  represented  as  having  their 
or^n  in  their  offence.  To  those,  then,  who  do  not  believe 
that  Adam  and  Eve  were  the  parents  and  representatives  of 
the  whole  race  and  brought  on  them  these  evils  by  their  fall, 
it  must  be  impossible  to  believe  that  they  had  such  an 
origin  in  the  conduct  of  ancestors,  or  that  the  providence 
under  which  they  take  place  is  founded  on  any  such  reasons. 
They  can  have  no  evidence  whatever  that  other  parent  pairs, 
whom  they  may  suppose  to  have  been  created  contempora* 
neoosly  with  Adam  and  Eve,  or  at  a  different  epoch,  were 
pat  on  trial  in  the  same  manner  as  they  were,  land  fell  and 
brought  their  offspring  into  a  similar  condition.  They  can 
have  no  probable  ground  for  believing  or  supposing  it,  except 
the  faet  that  all  the  races  are  in  the  same  physical  and  moral 
condition;  and  if  they  do  not  admit  that  explanation  of  it 
fiumished  by  the  Scriptures,  they  cannot  rationally  admit  a 
similar  explanation  by  a  supposed  fall  of  mUny  similar  pairs. 
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They  must,  of  necessity,  disbelieve  that  a  moral  and  provi- 
dential administration  is  exercised  by  God  over  the  race  on 
any  such  ground,  and  account  for  the  condition  of  the  earth, 
and  the  sinfulness,  debasement,  sufferings,  sorrows,  and  mor- 
tality of  men,  in  some  wholly  different  manner.  And,  if  ood- 
sistent,  they  will  of  course  reason  in  regard  to  tliem  as  they  do 
in  respect  to  the  diversity  of  the  races,  altogether  from  the 
analogy  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  worlds;  and  treat  the 
imperfections  of  man's  constitution  and  his  subjection  to 
want,  toil,  suffering,  disease,  and  death,  as  altogether  natural, 
in  the  same  manner  as  decline,  disease,  and  death,  are  to  ani- 
mals. They  will  no  more  admit  a  moral  reason  of  the  one  than 
of  the  other,  nor  regard  the  one  any  more  than  the  other  as 
a  consequence  in  any  relation  of  the  conduct  of  progenitors. 
But  in  disbelieving  that  it  is  because  man  has  sinned  that  be 
is  subjected  to  physical  evils,  and  suffers,  declines,  and  dies, 
they  must  of  necessity  either  believe  that  God  exercises  no 
government  over  him,  or  has  no  reference  in  the  allotment  of 
these  evils  to  his  moral  character ;  or  else,  at  least,  that  the  rea- 
sons of  his  appointing  them  are  of  a  wholly  different  nature 
from  thos6  to  which  his  word  refers  them.  Mankind  come 
into  life  mortal  and  under  a  sentence  to  death ;  and 
multitudes  of  them  die  immediately  after  birth.  If,  then,  the 
reason  that  they  are  brought  into  existence  in  such  a  condi- 
tion, and  die,  does  not  lie  in  the  conduct  of  their  progenitors, 
as  it  cannot  lie  in  their  own  conduct,  it  cannot  be  considered 
as  having  any  moral  ground  whatever,  and  must  necessarily, 
therefore,  be  regarded  as  wholly  irrespective  of  a  moral  rea- 
son, in  the  same  manner  as  the  mortality  and  death  of  ani- 
mals are,  that  are  not  subjects  of  law.  But  what  moral 
government  can  be  supposed  to  exist  compatibly  with  such  a 
theory  ?  If  death  is  not  the  consequence  of  sin ;  if  the 
sorrows  and  sufferings  of  life  are  not  penal  evils,  and  expres- 
sions of  the  displeasure  of  the  moral  Governor,  what  evidence 
is  there  in  his  providence  over  the  race  that  he  holds  them 
responsible  for  their  conduct,  and  regards  them  as  offenders? 
It  will  perhaps  be  thought  that  as  it  is  admitted  that  man- 
kind are  of  a  single  species,  and  fitted  therefore  to  be  subjects 
of  the  same  government,  it  may  be  supposed  that  if  descended 
from  many  created  pairs  instead  of  one,  their  progenitors 
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xoxf  hare  been  put  to  a  trial  like  Adam  and  Eve,  and  by  their 
fall  brought  oh  their  several  races  the  same  evils  as  those 
that  were  devolved  by  Adam  and  Eve  on  their  offsprings  and 
thence  that  God  may,  consistently  with  the  theory  of  a  plu- 
rality of  created  pairs,  be  supposed  to  exercise  such  a 
government  over  the  race  as  is  ascribed  to  him  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  to  found  its  peculiar  measures  on  the  same  grounds. 

We  answer,  no  one.  We  pre^me,  who  entertains  the  theory 
of  a  multifold  origin  of  the  race,  will  be  disposed  to  indulge 
the  supposition  of  such  a  complication  of  trials  and  falls. 
It  were  to  augment  the  difficulties  immeasurably  of  account- 
ing for  the  condition  of  the  race,  instead  of  diminishing 
fhem.  It  is,  in  truth,  inconsistent  with  the  ground  on 
which  Professor  Agassiz  founds  his  views — the  analogy  of 
the  animal  and  vegetable  worlds^ — to  suppose  that  had  Grod 
created  numerous  pairs,  or  groups  of  human  beings,  as  pro- 
genitors of  races,  he  would  have  formed  them  all  of  the  same 
species.  It  is  the  great  characteristic  of  the  animal  worid 
that  there  are  ^veral,  and  often  many  species  of  the  same 
genus.  Had  he  followed  that  law,  and  created  many  groups 
of  men,  he  would  have  created  them  of  different  species,  and 
instead  of  one  order  of  human  beings  capable  of  propagating 
none  but  their  own  kind,  there  would  have  been  many 
and  perhaps  hundreds.  The  unity  of  the  race  therefore  in 
species  is,  on  his  principles,  a  confutation  of  his  tlieory  of  its 
diversity  of  origin. 

But,  apart  from  this,  it  is  altogether  incredible  that,  in  a 
single  world  like  ours,  many,  perhaps  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  pairs  or  groups,  should  be  put  to  a  trial  as  Adam  and  Eve 
were,  each  of  them  fall  in  the  same  manner,  and  devolve  the 
same  complication  of  evil  consequences  on  their  posterity. 
A  single  world  is  not  suited  to  be  the  theatre  of  numerous 
trials  of  representative  pairs.  If  many  pairs  or  groups  are 
supposed  to  be  put  to  trial,  it  may  also  be  supposed  that  some 
of  them  may  maintain  their  allegiance,  and  secure  the  virtue 
and  bliss  of  their  posterity,  instead  of  involving  them  in  the 
evils  that  revolt  draws  in  its  train.  But  a  different  issue  of 
the  different  trials  would  render  a  wholly  different  providen- 
tial and  moral  administration  necessary  over  the  two  classes  ; 
and  for  that,  a  single  world  like  this  is  plamly  not  at  at) 
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adapted.  It  is  not  supposable  that  fifty  or  a  hundred,  axuL 
perhaps,  several  hundred  localities  distributed  over  the  globoi 
occupied  by  different  races,  should  be  paradises  wholly 
exempt  from  the  curse  of  sin  ;  and  as  many  others  blighted  by 
that  curse,  and  the  scene  of  want,  toil,  sorrow,  suffering,  and 
death.  It  is  not  consonant  with  the  methods  God  pursues  in 
the  management  of  the  world,  to  suppose  that  he  should  pro- 
ceed with  man  on  a  plan  of  that  nature.  The  theory  of  a 
plurality  of  independent  races  is  wholly  incompatible,  there- 
fore, with  the  supposition  of  a  moral  government  like  that 
which  God  is  exercising,  or  any  government  whatever  which 
contemplates  men  as  offenders,  and  sorrow,  suffering,  and 
death,  as  penalties  of  the  violation  of  a  divine  law  ;  ard  those 
who  embrace  the  one  must  of  *  necessity  reject  the  other. 

In  the  third  place,  they  cannot,  therefore,  in  any  consistency 
with  themselves,  believe  in  the  redemption  of  men  from  these 
evils  by  the  mediation  of  Christ,  but .  must  necessarily  reject 
Christianity  as  a  mere  invention  or  myth  of  a  dark  and  fana- 
tical age.  For  his  redemptive  work  contemplates  all  mankind 
as  the  descendants  of  Adam  and  Eve,  and  as  involved  in  their 
present  condition  by  their  fall ;  and  its  object  is  to  unfold  the 
way  for  their  extrication  from  this  condition,  and  restoration 
to  a  state  essentially  like  that  in  which  they  would  have 
existed,  had  the  first  pair  maintained  their  allegiance.  The 
evils  for  which  he  furnishes  a  remedy,  are  the  evils  that  were 
brought  on  the  race  by  Adam's  apostasy,  and  result  from  their 
personal  rebellion ;  and  the  gifts  he  bestows,  are  the  renewing 
and  sanctifying  influences  of  the  Spirit,  forgiveness,  adoption, 
restoration  from  death  to  all  who  suffer  that  infliction,  exemp- 
tion from  death  to  all  believers  in  him  who  are  living  at  his 
second  coming,  and  at  length,  a  total  deliverance  of  the  race 
from  sin,  sorrow,  suffering,  and  death,  and  existence  in  a 
condition  that  will  assure  their  life  for  ever  in  virtue,  peace, 
and  blessedness.  "  As  in  Adam  all  die,  so  in  Christ  shall  all 
be  made  alive."  "As  by  the  offence  of  one,  judgment  came 
upon  all  men  to  condemnation,  even  so  by  the  righteoasness 
of  one,  judgment  shall  come  upon  all  men  unto  justification 
of  life.  For  as  by  one  man*s  disobedience  many  were  made 
sinners,  so  by  the  obedience  of  one  shall  many  be  made 
righteous."    No  one  then  can  believe  in  bis  interposition  to 
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deliver  them  from  these  evils,  who  does  not  believe  that  any 
such  connexion  subsists  between  their  character  and  condi- 
tion and  Adam's  offence  ;^— wh6  holds  that  their  imperfections, 
miseries,  and  mortality,  instead  of  originating  in  the  moral 
agency  of  an  ancestor,  are  altogether  natural,  and  need  no 
such  remedy  as  Christ  proposes.    How  can  they  suppose 
Christ's  interposition  is  real,  if  they  regard  the  ground  on 
which  it  is  founded  as  altogether  mistaken  and  supposititious? 
How  cap  they  suppose  such  a  redemption  as  he  undertook  is 
necessary,  if  men  are  not  in  the  condition  which  that  redemp- 
tion contemplates  ?    How  can  they  suppose  that  death  is  to  be 
repealed  by  his  sacrifice,  when  it  is  a  part  of  their  creed  that 
death  is  not  a  punishment,  nor  a  consequence  in  any  relation 
of  a  violation  of  law  ?    How  can  they  look  for  pardon  and 
justification  through  his  blood,  when  they  deny  the  necessity 
of  a  gracious  forgiveness  and  acceptance?    How  can  they 
ascribe  wisdom,  truth;  and  goodness,  to  such  a  measure,  which 
their  scheme  exhibits  as  a  complication  of  contradictions  and 
absurdities  ?    It  must  be  as  impossible,  as  it  were  to  believe 
that  the  animals  themselves  are  the  subjects  of  such  a  redemp- 
tion.    They  must  of  necessity  reject  the  Christian  system; 
and  hold  that  if  men  need  any  redemption,  it  rnust  be  founded 
on  wholly  different  grounds,  and  be  accomplished  by  altogether 
^fierent  means. 

Let  those  then  who  are  disposed  to  accede  to  the  theory 
advanced  by  Professor  Agassiz,  maturely  weigh  these  con- 
siderations, and  see  what  the  issue  is  to  which  It  must  naturally 
carry  them ;  and  if  they  reject  the  grounds  on  which  the 
Christian  system  rests,  and  deny  the  reality,  or  form  a  diflerent 
Tiew  of  the  evils  it  is  designed  to  remedy,  let  them  not  delu- 
sively persuade  themselves,  that  they  may  still,  without  a  fatal 
inconsistency,  retain  a  belief  and  profession  of  that  system. 
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Aet.  v.— *Thb  Adybrb.* 

The  adoerh,  (Lat.  adverbium,  as  if  "joined  to  the  verb  ")  is 
apart  of  speech  joined  to  the  verb  in  order  to  modify  or 
limit  the  force  of  the  same. 

As  the  adverb  modifies  the  verb  or  predicate,  so  it  modi- 
fies an  adjective  or  participle,  which  is  a  verb  or  predicate 
without  the  predication. 

The  adverb  does  not,  like  a  verb,  substantive,  or  adjective, 
express  a  pecuh'ar  form  of  an  idea  merely ;  as  "he  went  from 
home ;"  nor  like  the  numeral  or  preposition,  a  peculiar  relatioD 
of  ideas  ;  as  *'  to  go  down  the  hill; "  but  it  denotes  an  objec- 
tive factor  in  full  as  a  member  of  the  syntactical  combina- 
tion ;  as  "  he  went  home  ;*'  "  the  sun  went  down." 

The  adverb  modifies  the  predicate  by  expressing  an  inci- 
dental or  supplementary  object.  In  this  it  differs  firom  tin 
necessary  or  complementary  object.  It  involves  a  substanee 
or  essence,  and  the  direction  or  tendency  towards  the  same. 

Although  the  limit  of  the  adverb  is  well  defined  by  the 
etymology  of  its  name,  and  by  the  use  to  which  it  is  applied, 
yet  it  embraces  words  considerably  different  from  each  other 
as  to  their  nature,  owing  to  their  origination  and  different 
mode  of  formation. 

1.  The  simplest  form  of  the  adverb  is  that  which  is  derived 
from  the  substantive,  which  expresses  a  substance,  or  some- 
thing conceived  of  as  a  substance.     Thus 

Home,  "  to  the  house,"  an  accusative  case,  used  adverbially. 

Needs,  **  from  necessity,"  an  ancient  genitive,  used  adver- 
bially. 

Always,  *'  at  all  times,"  the  accusative  of  time. 

Noways,  "  in  no  manner,"  an  ancient  genitive,  used  adver- 
bially. 

Nightly,  "  by  night,"  with  adverbial  suffix  /y. 


*  This  article  is  from  a  gentlemaD  who  has  griven  great  attention  to  the  ttnic- 
tare  of  language,  and  who  will  furni&h  us,  we  trust,  with  a  EeticA.  cif 
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Beside,  "  moreoyer/'  compounded  of  by  and  side. 
Away,  "  at  a  distaoce/'  compouoded  of  a  for  on  and  t^ay. 
To-day,  **  on  this  day,"  compounded  of  to  and  </</y.*  • 
These  are  principally  adverbs  of  place  and  time;  also  of 
cause,  as  needs ;  and  of  manner,  as  noways. 

2.  Another  class  of  adverbs  is  derived  from  the  adjective, 
which  in  this  case  is  used  as  an  abstract  substantive.     Thus, 

Unawares, ''  with  suddenness/'  an  ancient  genitive,  used 
adverbially. 

Once,  '*  at  one  time»"  an  ancient  genitive  used  adverbially. 
So  twice,  thrice. 

Wisely,  **  with  wisdom,"  with  adverbial  suffix  ly.  So  from 
most  adjectives  of  qualities. 

Right,  **  with  rightness,"  with  loss  of  ancient  adverbial  suffix. 
So  many  others.f 

In  vain,  **  with  vanity,"  compounded  of  in  and  vain.  So 
in  secret,  in  public,  in  particular,  in  general.  These  are 
adverbial  phrases. 

These  are  principally  adverbs  of  manner. 

3.  A  third  class  is  derived  from  pronouns,  in  which  the 
tCibstantive  idea,  as  place,  time,  cause,  manner,  &c.,  is 
involved  in  the  form  of  the  word.    Thus, 

TAere,  <' in  that  place."    So  here,  where? 

Thither,  "  to  that  place."     So  hither,  whither  t 

Thence,  "  from  that  time."     So  hence,  whence  ? 

Then,  "  at  that  time."     So  when  1 

So,  **  after  that  manner."    So  as,  how  7 

Therein,  thereof,  &c.  So  herein,  hereof,  &c.  wherein? 
whereof  ? 

Adverbs  derived  from  pronouns  are  either  in  an  oblique 
case,  or  else  have  peculiar  adverbial  suffixes. 

These  adverbs  derived  from  pronouns  differ  widely  from 
the  preceding.  They  denote  impermanent  relations,  or  rela- 
tions to  the  speaker  merely. 

4.  A  fourth  class  of  adverbs  are  those  which  are  closely 
related  to  prepositions.  The  substantive  idea  is  definite 
space  as  related  to  the  speaker  himself.    Thus 


*  See  Fowler's  Cng.  Grtmuitr,  §  317. 
t  See  Ibid.  §  319. 
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In,  compounded,  emphatic  form  within. 

Out,  compounded,  emphatic  form  without 

Up,  compounded,  emphatic,  form  above. 
>    Down,  compounded,  emphatic  beneath  and  below. 

Fore,  compounded,  emphatic  form  before. 
'    Back,  compounded,  emphatic  form  behind. 

Also  off,  on,  by,  with,  to ;  about,* 

Thus  **he  went  down'*="he  went  to  space  which  was 
lower  in  regard  to  the  speaker." 

5.  Another  class  of  adverbs  is  formed  by  trajection;  they 
are  called  adverbs  of  modality.  These  modify  the  predica- 
tion or  affirmation,  and  not  the  predicate  itself.  They  etpress 
all  degrees  of  certainty  or  uncertainty.  Thus  "  my  brother 
will  not  come  ;  "  **  perhaps  he  will  come ;  "  **possib^  he  may 
come  ;  "  "  he  will  probably  come  ; "  '*  he  will  certainly  come;" 
•*  the  sun  had  scarcely  set." 

These  sentences  may  be  resolved  thus :  '*  he  will  certainly 
come,"=**it  is  certain  that  he  will  come." 

This  class  of  adverbs  deserves  attention. 


The  object  of  the  preceding  remarks  has  been  to  classify 
adverbs  anew,  and  to  clear  up  a  difficult  point  in  the  new  or 
Beckerian  philology  respecting  the  objective  relation. 


Art.  VI.-^Mi8cellanie3. 
I. 

PROFESSOE    lewis's  DISCOURSE    ON    NAtURALTSM. 

*"  Professor  Lewis  has  published,  since  his  removal  to  Sche- 
nectady, an  address  delivered  by  him  at  Union  College  hi 
1849,  in  which  with  great  keenness,  brilliance,  and  effect,  he 
confutes  and  rebukes  the  infidelity  and  atheism  that  under  the 
garb  of  learning  and  taste  are  rapidly  infecting  the  scientific 

*  See  Fowler's  Eng.  Grmmmar,  §  324. 
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discussions,  the  literature,  and,  in  a  measure,  the  theology  of 
the  day.  "  The  literal  and  philosophical  and  even  religious 
world  " — he  represents — "  is  becoming  parched  and  inflated  " 
with  an  "  atheistic  naturalism"  and  "  idealism,"'  that,  however 
veiled  under  specious  names,  and  disguised  by  imposing  pro- 
fessions, totally  rejects  the  Jehovah  of  the  Scriptures,  the 
self-existing  creator,  upholder,  and  ruler  of  the  universe, 
disowns  his  word  as  a  revelation,  and  discards  the  redemption 
which  it  proclaims.  Some  make  God  and  the  universe  of 
matter  and  mind,  identical,  and  deny  thereby  the  possibility 
of  a  divine  lawgiver  or  revelation  to  individuals ;  as  none  can 
(A  that  theory  be  more  divine  than  each  individual  himself ; 
and  thence  the  possibility  of  sin  against  a  lawgiver,  and  con- 
sequently the  necessity  and  possibility  of  a  redemption. 
Others  substitute  the  laws  of  the  physical  world  in  the  place 
of  the  creator  and  upholder,  treat  them  as  a  species  of  self- 
subsisting  and  controlling  powers,  and  ascribe  to  them  the 
ofl&ces  and  dignify  them  with  the  names  of  the  deity.  A  still 
nx>re  numerous  class  deny  the  existence  both  of  an  outer 
world  and  a  creating  and  upholding  (Sod,  and  exhibiting  all 
the  objects  of  thought  and  sense  as  identical  with  thought 
and  sensation  themselves  or  their  mere  forms,  make  each 
individual  to  himself  the  only  existence,  and  what  seems  to  him 
an  external  universe,  fellow-beings,  and  God,  only  the  pheno- 
mena of  his  own  consciousness.*  This  is  the  doctrine  of 
the  modern  (merman  metaphysics,  and  the  basis  of  most  of 
the  scepticism  that  prevails  in  Europe ;  and  it  is  a  fundamen- 
tal element  in  the  speculations  of  Coleridge,  Schleierm^cher, 
Neander,  and  other  neologists,  whose  philosophy  and  theology 
have  obtained  a  currency  in  this  country ;  and  those  who 
have  adopted  their  theories  of  man,  Gkxl,  and  Christianity, 
— however  unconscious  they  may  be  of  it, — ^ii  it  is  supposable 
that  they  do  not  understand  themselves,  have  admitted  into 
their  system  a  principle  of  atheism  more  effective  than  any 
other,  and  that  will  naturally  work  its  way  to  that  result, 
through  all  the  restraints  that  education,  reason,  and  con- 
science may  oppose  to  it.  This  tendency  has  already  been 
strongly  exemplified.  The  Coleridge,  Kant,  and  Schleier- 
macher  party  in  Great  Britain  and  this  country  no  longer 
stand  on  the  ground  they  occupied  twenty  years  ago ;  their 
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leaders  are  now  much  more  ready  openly  to  deny  the  wm^ 
cles  of  the  Scriptures,  reject  their  inspiration,  and  disown  their 
most  indisputable  and  essential  doctrines.  They  treat  inspire* 
tion  and  revelation  as  mere  natural  processes,  install  reason 
oar  the  heart  as  a  divine  teacher  in  the  place  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  exhibit  inspired  men  themselves  and  the  Son  of  God  as 
but  mere  ideas.  It  is  a  cardinal  doctrine  with  them,  accor- 
dingly, that  each  one's  consciousness  is  his  only  source  of 
theology ;  that  it  is  the  especial  prerogative  of  the  heart  to 
frame  a  system  of  doctrines  to  suit  its  own  taste ;  and  tlial 
such  a  system  is  the  only  means  by  which  it  can  excite  itnlf 
to  piety.  The  Jehovah  of  the  Bible  and  the  universe  is  thns 
absolutely  shut  out  of  their  theology,  and  man  made  at  oaoe 
the  creator  and  the  created,  lawgiver  and  subject,  the  jadge 
and  the  judged.  There  is  none  to  vrhom  he  is  respoosibfe 
but  himself,  and  no  standard  of  right  but  his  own  passions  ani 
&ncy.  Twenty  years  more  of  progress  a^  rapid  as  has  bses 
made  the  last  twenty  years,  and  there  seems  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  that  school  will,  as  a  body,  be  as  undisguised  and 
rampant  in  their  infidelity  and  atheism,  as  Strauss  and  to 
associates  are  in  Germany. 

Professor  Lewis  is  under  no  mistake  then  in  exhibiting  tUs 
system,  whatever  may  be  the  garb  under  which  its  features 
are  for  a  time  partially  concealed,  as  atheistic,  and  sore  ulti- 
mately to  work  itself  free  from  its  disguises,  and  disclaim  all 
pretence  to  an  affinity  with  the  Christian  religion.     "  Between 
the  simple  and  sublime  doctrines  of  the  Scripture  and  the 
idealizing  naturalism    there   is   an  irreconcilable    war;  the 
church  and  this  philosophy  may  for  a  while  mingle  together, 
but  they  must  soon  separate.     When  the  soul  of  any  man 
has  become   thoroughly  imbued    with    the    latter,  all  true 
and  hearty  and  reverent  faith  in  the  Scriptures  must  more 
and  more  decay,  until  it  goes  finally  out  in  the  utier  wreck 
and  ruin  of  all  true  moral  ideas,"  p.  26.     Is  it  not  singular 
that  any  should  fail  to  see  this  ?    Is  it  not  strange  that  aaj 
who  are  the  friends  (^  truth  should  regard  these  principles  as 
innocent,  presume  that  their  abettors  are  stiU  orthodox,  and 
contemplate  their  inculcation  in  the  seats  of  learnings  and 
diffusion  through  the  community  with  indifference  ?     The 
extent  to  whic^  they  have  already   spread,   the  numeraos 
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flhanads  through  which  they  are  difibsed,  the  thooghtlessnen 
irith  which  they  are  often  commended  by  persons  who  are 
pleaaed  with  the  glitter  of  specious  words  with  which  th^ 
tre  set  oS,  and  the  silence  and  unconcern  with  which  their 
propagation  is  witnessed  by  many  of  those  who  are  set  for 
the  defence  of  the  faith,  are  among  the  most  portentous  indi- 
cations of  the  time. 

Among  the  absurdities  of  these  speculatists  ridiculed  by 
Professor  Lewis  is  the  ascription  of  personality  and  activity  to 
ideas.  Beginning  with  a  denial  of  the  reality  of  God,  man, 
umI  the  universe,  and  exhibition  of  all  that  is  exterior  to  the 
BHod,  as  merely  ideal,  tbey  end  by  transforming  cert^n 
bvorhe  ideas  into  personal  agents,  and  iavestiog  them  with 
»  ooatroUing  influenoe  over  mankind  ;  and  as  they  are  ideas 
of  which  those  who  are  represented  as  under  their  sway  are 
wboUy  onconsoious,  they  must  of  necessity,  if  they  have  a  real 
being,  be  independent  and  self-subsisting  existences.  He 
exemplifies  this  in  a  very  effective  manner  in  reference  to 
Ae  battle  of  Tours  in  which  Karl  Martel  defeated  the 
Saracens. 

"Hie  battle  itMlf  was  the  bcl  for  narration.  Th«  strife,  the  blows, 
like  flowing  blood,  l1»i  deaths,  the  erentful  changes  of  that  long 
■gODiiing  struggle,  tha  seeming  turns  of  cbance,  the  final  rout,  th« 
uemltSB  slaugbter,— tli«M  fUrnwh  the  more  cnttwtnl  [»ctnre.  Another 
tiaw  ri«e9  higher.  Traasoending  the  mel«  dironide,  and  ereo  ihs 
mon  graphic  heroicjtl  or  eptad  legend,  it  brings  in  Ihr  morsl  and 
pbysical  tUten  of  the  parties,  and  their  moral  and  phytifial  relationa. 
TbeM  r»rin  the  more  inward  or  real  event  of  which  tha  outward  strib 
is  but  the  exponent.  This  moral  state  again  ia  compounded  of  varioni 
elements — the  degree  of  dvilization,  the  predomiuance  of  cerl«n 
paseions,  the  power  of  certain  forms  of  religious  beliet  All  these  united 
form  that  oollection  of  events,  or  rather  that  combined  event,  of  which 
it  is  the  duty  of  (he  chronicler  accurat«ly  to  ioferm  us,  and  on  which  it 
k  the  higher  historian's  province  to  philosopbiie. 

"  So  far  all  is  eober  and'  rational.  But  the  moat  modern  philosophy 
of  hisiiir)-  is  not  cotitcot  with  such  mnterials.  The  merely  bomae 
elemeiita  are  too  common,  too  easily  resolved  into  those  ordinary  liialB 
of  huittAn  oatore,  nliicb,  botrcvei'  otttWardly  vaiying,  tire  Dearly  tbe 
nnie  in  their  eswntiHl  character  for  ittsges.  13ie  reeOgiritioD  of  divinb 
•gSDcies  on  the  other  haad^  eqwoldy  in  the  ofdinMy  way,  is  too 
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nnphilasophicaL  It  too  easily  cuts  the  Gordian  knot,  and  introtQeeft  its 
deus  ex  machind  with  too  little  regard  to  the  great  dramatic  proprieties 
of  ideal  causation. 

"  Beyond  and  above  all  this,  there  must  be  brought  in  the  wondrous 
and  transcendent  power  of  ideas.  These  wild  men  of  Tours,  these 
ferocious  Franks,  these  fanatical  Saracens,  were  fighting  for  ideas  and 
under  the  invisible  power  of  ideas.  In  other  words  the  ideas  themselves 
were  fighting  through  them ;  just  as  in  times  nearer  our  own  it  has 
been  said  of  the  men  of  Berlin,  of  Vienna,  and  the  fauxbourgs  of  Paris, 
jireai  ideas  were  fighting  through  them.  Of  all  this,  however,  the  acton 
were  utterly  unconscious,  at  least  as  individuals,  whatever  may  have 
been  transcendentally  going  on  in  the  sphere  of  their  generic  humanitj. 
In  other  words  the  ideas  cannot  he  resolved  into  motives  arid  thoughts 
then  present  to  any  individual  minds,  and  thus  affecting  collective 

masses An  idea  then  is  not  motive,  it  is  not  simply  past 

experience,  or  present  fear,  or  future  hope.  It  is  not  passion  or  emotioOf 
high  or  low.  It  is  not  intelligence.  No-— it  is  something  riang  above 
all  this.  It  would  seem  to  have  ascribed  to  it  a  sort  of  semi-ammate 
personality.  It  sways  the  mind,  not  as  a  thought,  or  a  collection  of 
thoughts,  or  as  any  combined  influences  of  past  and  present  impresswos^ 
but  rather  as  a  sort  of  possession  or  instinct  The  souls  of  men  an 
unconsciously  possessed  by  it,  as  by  a  good  or  evil  spirit." — Pp.  18-16. 

As  all  ideas  are  in  fact  objects  of  a  distinct  conscious- 
ness, transcendental  ideas  like  these,  that  lie  wholly  out  of  the 
sphere  of  consciousness,  must,  if  real,  have  an  existence 
altogether  independent  of  the  minds  on  which  they  exert 
their  power,  and  instead  of  perceptions,  apprehensions,  or 
intuitions,  therefore,  be  positive  entities,  and  have  a  power  of 
acting  on  existences  that  are  exterior  and  diverse  from  them- 
selves. These  philosophers  accordingly,  in  attempting  to 
solve  the  phenomena  of  the  universe  as  purely  ideal,  quit 
their  own  theory  and  introduce  a  set  of  agents  that  are  alto- 
gether unideal  as  the  causes  of  those^  phenomena ;  and  this  is 
a  fair  specimen  of  the  depth  and  consistency  that  charac- 
terij^e  their  speculations.  Professor  Lewis,  in  exposin^lheir 
^alse  principles  and  mischievous  influence,  has  fulfilled Tduty 
for  which  he  deserves  the  thanks  of  the  friends  of  revelation. 
It  is  time  that  the  adherents  to  the  truth  made  an  eflbrt  for 
its  defence  against  this  athc{||tic'  system.  Those  who  would 
avoid  the  overthrow  of  their  own  faith,  must  preserve  thaqoir 
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selves  Trom  its  contamination  ;  and  those  who  would  prevent 
others  from  being  betrayed  by  it  to  destruction,  must  divest 
it  of  its  mask,  and  expose  to  them  its  impiousness  and  absurd- 
ity; and  proper  exertions  for  the  purpose  by  even  a  small 
body  of  those  who  direct  in  a  measure  the  judgment  and  taste 
of  the  public,  would  soon  arrest  its  career,  and  consign  it  to 
the  contempt  and  detestation  which  it  deserves. 

'  II. 

THE  EFFECTS  OF  THE  REVOLUTIONS  OF  1848. 

The  great  changes  that  took  place  in  the  condition  of  the 
nations  of  Europe  nearly  three  years  since,  made  a  profound 
impression  at  the  time  on  the.  thoughtful,  and  excited  the 
apprehension  that  the  despotic  governments  and  the  hierar- 
chies of  the  ten  kingdoms  were  soon  to  meet  a  final  over- 
throw. The  failure  consequently  of  the  people  to  secure 
their  objects,  and  speedy  resubjection  to  tyrannies  more 
violent  and  hopeless  than  those  under  which  they  were 
erushed  before,  has  occasioned  as  general  surprise  and  disap- 
pointment. That,  however,  is  precisely  the  issue  in  which  it 
18  foretold,  the  effusion  of  the  fifth  vial  on  the  throne  of  the 
beast,  that  undoubtedly  had  its  accomplishment  in  a  measure 
in  that  event,  is  to  result.  The  kingdom  of  the  beast ''  was 
filled  with  darkness,  and  they,  the  people,  gnawed  their  tongues 
for  pain,  and  blasphemed  the  God  of  heaven  because  of 
their  pains  and  their  sores,  and  repented  not  of  their  deeds." 
What  other  description  so  appropriate  and  graphic  could  be 
given  in  so  brief  a  compass  of  the  issue  of  those  patastro- 
phes!  The  people  of  France,  Rome,  Naples,  Sicily,#Pied* 
mont,  Tuscany,  Venice,  Austria,  Hungary,  Bavaria,  Saxony, 
Prussia,  on  seizing  the  supreme  power,  seemed  instantly  to 
beeome  bewildered,  like  persons  involved  in  impenetfiable 
darkness,  and  uncertain  which  course  to  pursue  ;  and  occu- , 
pied4fith  false  »shows,  ere  they  were  aware,  lost  the  oppor- 
tanity  of  securing  what  they  had  flattered  themselves  thejr.^ 
had  attained,  and  were  forced  back  into  a  more  hopeless 
thraldom  than  that  from  which  they  had  escaped.  Poverty 
inslead  of  wealth,  want  insteal^^f  plenty,  helplessness  and 
fAlialage  instead  of  power,  misery  instead  pf  happiness,  w^ 
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» 
the  issue  to  miilions  who  had  been  most  inflated  with  coa*- 

fident  and  exaggerated  hopea.  Astonishment,  rage,  and 
deapair,  accordingly  seized  them  as  they  beoanae  sensible  of 
their  defeat,  and  they  shrank  back  from  the  power  to  whiefa 
they  found  themselves  again  enthralled,  to  brood  OFer  their 
miseries  and  disgrace  in  rancored  self-reproach  and  exas- 
peration. 

The  calm  that  now  reigns  in  the  several  kingdoms  is  not  the 
consequence  of  an  extinction  of  the  passions  that  agitated 
and  impelled  the  multitude  during  the  brief  period  of  then' 
triumph ;  they  exist  still  in  all  their  strength  and  exacerba- 
tion ;  they  are  only  repressed  by  the  resistless  force  with 
which  the  rulers  now  exert  their  recovered  power,  and  the 
terror  which  the  dungeon  and  the  gibbet  inspire.  This  is  e^< 
tainly  a  surprising  issue  of  such  a  movement,  and  such  as  ne 
one,  judging  from  the  ^idications  in  its  first  stages,  eoul4 
have  deemed  [M*obable.  That  the  people  of  France,  Italj, 
and  Grermany,  had  no  adequate  preparation  for  a  propel 
exercise  of  the  elective  franehise  which  they  assumed  er 
forced  their  rulers  to  concede  to  them,  and  were  likely  to  be 
badly  governed  by  the  men  of  their  own  choice,  was  apparwU; 
but  that  they  should  in  a  brief  period  lose  to  such  an  extent  their 
whole  power,  and  not  even  make  a  trial  of  their  capacity  for 
self-government,  could  not  have  been  anticipated,  and  seemed 
in  the  utmost  degree  improbable.  The  condition,  however,  into 
which  they  have  sunk  in  every  kingdom  on  the  continent,  is 
such  as  is  foreshadowed  in  the  prophecy ;  and  their  defeat  is 
very  probably  to  become  still  more  absolute,  and  their  morti- 
fication ^till  more  exacerbated ;  and  such  will  be  the  result 
doubtless  for  a  considerable  period  of  other  outbreaks  and 
revohitions,  should  they  occur.  The  shape  which  these  great 
movements  have  assumed,  confirms  therefore  this  application 
of  the  prpphecy  ;  and  should  attract  to  it  more  strongly  the 
attention  of  God's  people,  and  prompt  them  to  study  with 
greater  care  the  ajgnals  he  has  given  in  his  word,  of  Hie  still 
•more  momentous  events  that  are  approaching,  and  watch 
with  higher  intei^st  the  preparations  that  seem  i^,  progress 
for  other  and  greater  revolutions. 

The  changes  that  are  silently  working   in   the  religious 
world  are  very  remarkable  also,  and  present  striking  prpo& 
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that  the  prediction  under  the  sixth  vial  is  meeting  its  falfii*- 
ment  in  the  alienation  of  the  people  from  the  nationalused  '^* 
ohorches.  Waters  are  explained  in  the  prophecy  as  the 
symbol  of  peoples  and  nations ;  and  Babylon  is  undoubtedly 
the  representative  of  the  nationalised  hierarchies.  The  peo- 
ple and  nations  of  the  ten  kingdoms  are  to  their  hierarchies, 
therefore,  what  the  river  Euphrates  was  to  Babylon.  The 
drying  up  of  those  waters  accordingly  must  signify  the  dis- 
4iODtinuance  by  the  people  of  their  connexion  with  the  legal- 
ised ecclesiastics  or  established  churches.  And  that  is  taking 
place  on  a  great  scale,  especially  in  the  Catholic  commu- 
nities. It  is  resulting  partly  from  the  greater  religious  liberty 
that  was  given  by  the  constitutions  of  1848;  and  in  a  still 
greater  degree  from  the  union  of  the  priests  generally  with 
the  monarchical  party  in  their  endeavor  to  divest  the  people 
ef  their  newly  acquired  power,  and^Mtablish  the  old  tyraii- 
aies.  The  priests  of  France  at  first  affected  to  concur  in  the 
•nbversion  of  the  throne,  and  establishment  o(  a  democratie 
government ;  but  the  moment  the  reaction  commenced,  and 
the  new  rulers  began  to  oppose  the  popular  will,  recall  the 
rights  that  had  been  conceded,  and  endeavor  again  to  build 
op  an  independent  and  arbitrary  government,  the  bishops  and 
fMriests  and  Jesuits  joined  with  them  so  openly,  and  gave 
tkero  so  zealous  a  support,  as  to  reveal  the  insincerity  of  their 
fiemocratic  professions,  and  show  that  they  are  still  swayed 
hj  the  intolerant,  ambitious,  and  tyrannical  spirit,  that  has 
animated  them  at  every  other  period  of  their  power.  The 
ttOBsequence  is,  that  the  people  are  led  to  regard  them  as  the 
implacable  enemies  of  liberty,  and  the  conviction  is  becoming 
general  that  the  overthrow  of  their  power  is  indispensable  in 
oftler  to  the  enjoyment  of  civil  and  religious  freedom.  Many, 
necordingly,  instead  of  silently  submitting  to  their  preten- 
sions, or  regarding  them  with  indifference  as  before,  are  dis- 
owning their  authority  and  assuming  a  hostile  attitude  towards 
thenb  And  this  movement  seems  likel£f  to  continue,  and 
antagonism  to  the  church  become  perhi|^  a  popular  senti* 
aaent.  If  the  present  government  proceediiin  its  attempts  to 
restrict  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  abolish  the  political  rights 
goaranteed  to  the  citizens  by  the  new  constitution,  and  is 
prompted  to  that  policy  by  the  prieelbood,  the  peoplf  wiU 
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natarally  become  more  thoroughly  aware  of  their  character, 
and  regard  them  with  deeper  dislike ;  and  should  a  new  revo- 
lution take^place,  whether  in  favor  of  democracy  or  monarchy, 
it  will  almost  necessarily  give  a  fresh  impulse  to  that  feeling. 
Should  a  despotic  government  again  be  established,  it  wiU 
make  the  priests  who  give  it  their  support,  and  use  it  as  their 
instrument,  the  objects  of  a  stronger  distrust  and  hatred. 
And  should  the  people  again  obtain  the  supremacy,  tbej 
will  probably  go  far  greater  lengths  than  at  the  last  revohi- 
tion,  in  abridging  the  prerc^atives  and  influence  of  the 
national  church. 

The  alienation  of  the  people  from  the  Papacy  has  taken 
place,  and  is  advancing  on  a  far  greater  scale  in  the  Roman 
states.  The  proposal  of  the  present  pontifi*  soon  after  his 
accession  to  the  see,  to  give  to  his  subjects  a  civil  consd- 
tution  and  a  representative  government,  rendered  him  highly 
popular  with  them,  and  excited  extravagant  expectations  of 
an  amelioration  of  their  condition.  But  the  opposition  of  the 
clergy  generally  to  those  measures,  the  pope's  refusal  to 
verify  his  promises,  his  attempt  to  return  to  a  despotic  policy, 
his  flight  from  his  dominions,  his  denunciation  of  the  free 
government  that  was  established  in  his  absence,  and  his 
resumption  of  a  merciless  and  destructive  tyranny  on  his 
restoration  to  power,  rendered  him  and  the  whole  body  of 
subordinate  ecclesiastics  the  objects  of  deep  and  universal 
resentment  and  hatred.  There  the  priests  are  their  political 
as  well  as  their  ecclesiastical  oppressors ;  and  it  is  seen  and 
felt  with  an  energy  far  greater  than  in  France,  that  there  can 
be  no  civil  or  religious  freedom,  no  safety  for  persons  or 
property,  no  public  or  private  happiness,  until  the  Catholic 
hierarchy  is  divested  altogether  of  its  political  power,  and 
placed  like  other  bodies  of  men  under  the  dominion  of  the 
civil  law.  The  question  of  civil  and  religious  freedom  with 
them  is  the  question  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Papacy  as  a 
political  power.  The  consequence  is  a  desertion  of  the 
churches  in  a  great  degree  by  the  people,  especially  of  Rome, 
and  deep  and  rancorous  hatred  of  the  priests,  and  a  desire 
and  determination  to  throw  ofl*  their  dominion  at  the  earliest 
moment  possible;  and  these  feelings  must  naturally  gain 
strength,  and  become  piore  general.    Every  fresh  outrage  of 
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their  rights  will  give  them  a  keener  sense  of  the  hypocrisy 
and  impiousness  of  their  oppressors.  Every  new  s^age  that 
they  are  pushed  by  them  down  the  steep  of  degradlition  and 
misery,  will  inflame  them  with  a  fiercer  resentment,  and 
inspire  them  with  a  sterner  resolution,  when  a  favorable 
juncture  arrives,  to  wrench  from  their  own  limbs  the  mana- 
cles with  which  they  are  loaded,  and  fasten  them  on  their 
torturers. 

In  Piedmont  a  similar  alienation  from  the  ecclesiastics  has 
been  occasioned  by  the  refusal  of  the  Archbishop  of  Turin  to 
allow  a  priest  to  attend  one  of  the  civil  ministers  in  his  last 
hours,  or  yield  him  the  rites  of  burial,  because  he  had  been 
instrumental  in  promoting  the  passage  of  a  law  rendering 
ecclesiastics  amenable  to  the  civil  tribunals  for  civil  oiTences. 
That  instance  of  malice  and  intolerance,  which  delayed  the 
burial  and  came  near  preventing  it  with  the  rites  of  the 
church,  inflamed  the  populace  with  indignation  at  the  eccle- 
siastics, and  rendered  the  interposition  of  the  civil  government 
necessary  to  protect  them  from  being  mobbed,  and  driven 
fipom  the  city  ;  while  the  Archbishop's  persistence,  against  the 
remonstrances  of  the  court,  in  prohibiting  his  clergy  from 
oflTiciating  at  the  burial,  and  his  subsequent  condemnation  by 
the  civil  court,  and  final  deposition  from  oflSce,  have  served  to 
generate  a  deep  and  undisguised  feeling  throughout  the  king- 
dom, that  the  priests  are  implacable  enemies  of  their  civil 
liberties,  and  must  be  divested  of  their  power,  in  order  to  the 
possibility  of  a  just  and  free  government.  A  similar  contest 
between  the  civil  powers  and  the  Archbishop  of  Cagliari, 
Sardinia,  has  issued  in  like  manner,  in  his  deposition,  and 
rendered  the  whole  body  of  the  Catholic  oflScials  the  objects 
of  popular  dislike.  And  these  alien  and  hostile  feelings  will 
naturally  diflfuse  themselves,  grow  in  strength,  and  obtain  a 
freer  expression. 

A  similar  process  is  going  forward  in  the  other  states  of 
Italy,  and  in  Austria,  Bavaria,  and  Prussia.  Everywhere  the 
Catholic  priests  are  the  enemies  of  liberty,  and  the  favorers  of 
despotic  power  ;  and  the  people  who  desire  a  larger  measure 
of  freedom,  a  more  general  difiusion  of  knowledge,  and  a  check 
on  the  arbitrary  will  of  their  oppressors,  are  naturally  led  to 
regard  them  as  their  worst  enemies,  and  to  wish  and  sigh  for 
extrication  from  their  sway. 
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The  principal  measures,  indeed,  of  the  Pope  and  the  Catholic 
clergy  generally,  of  the  last  few  years,  have  been  peculiarly 
disastrous,  and  indicate  that  their  overthrow  is  to  be  the  con- 
sequence in  a  measure  of  their  own  infatuation.     The  attempt 
of  Pius  Ninth  to  relieve  the  Papacy  from  the  unpopularity 
with  its  subjects,  which  its  cruel  and  debasing  oppressions  bsd 
drawn  on  it,  and  revive  its  decayed  power  by  the  admission 
into  the  administration  of  what  seemed  to  be  a  representative 
and  popular  branch,  led  almost  immediately  to  a  re  volution,  io 
which  be  lost  the  supreme  control,  and  found  himself  com- 
pelled either  to  surrender  his  most  essential  prerogatives^  or 
desert  his  throne  for  a  period,  and  rely  on  his  allies  to  conquer 
his  kingdom  for  him,  and  enable  him  to  resume  it  as  its  abio- 
lute  master.*    The  experiment  by  which  he  noped  to  regene- 
rate the  Papacy,  and  invest  it  with  a  fresh  halo  of  glory,  this 
proved  more  disastrous  than  any  other  measure  it  had  em 
adopted,  and  gave  it  a  greater  shock  than  it  had  received  firom 
any  of  its  external  foes:  for  it  revealed  its  weakness  and 
insusceptibility  of  such  a  renovation  as  would  either  promote 
or  admit  the  release  of  its  subjects  from  oppression  and  delMiee- 
ment,  and  admission  to  even  an  humble  share  of  the  blessingi 
of  freedom  and  prosperity.  It  drew  aside  the  veil  which  a  Uiod 
faith  and  veneration  had  permitted  to  hang  over  its  features, 
and  disclosed  to  the  popular  gaze  its  monster  form  in  all  its 
hideousness,  as  the  deadly  foe  of  liberty,  safety,  and  happineeii 
accustomed  to  nourish  itself  on  the  miseries  of  its  subjects  as 
its  choicest  aliment,  and  incapable  of  being  divested  of  its 
ferocious  nature,  and  transformed  to  justice  and  benignity. 

It  thus  disenchanted  its  victims,  instead  of  confirming  sod 
heightening  their  delusion.     It  showed  them  that  the  power 
which  they  had  revered  and  worshipped  is  a  merciless  tor- 
turer instead  of  a  father,  a  demon  instead  of  God  ;  and  that 
discovery  flashed  on  their  eyes  in  a  dazzling  light,  and  verified 
by  the  oppressions,  outrages,  and  bloody  resentments  of  which 
thousands  of  individuals  and  families  have  been  the  victims 
since  the  restoration  of  the  Pontiff,  will  never  fade  from  their 
conviction,  but  remain  a  fixed  element  in  their  judgment  of 
the  Papacy.    The  course  pursued  by  the  Catholic  clergy  of 
France,  Piedmont,  Sardinia,  and  Ireland,  has  served,  in  like 
manner,  by  demonstrating  their  unaltered  intolerance,  hostility 
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g^ernments,  to  weakea  their  influence  on  the  people,  and 
foree  them  to  alienation  and  antagonism.  In  Germany,  the 
prevalence  of  rationalism  has  reduced  the  influence  of  the 
olorgy,  Reformed  as  well  as  Catholic,  to  so  low  a  point,  that 
were  the  order  struck  from  existence,  it  would  scarcely  eicite 
H  regret,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  in  a  large  part  of  the  popu- 
lation. In  Great  Britain,  too,  dissatisfaction  with  the  estab* 
Ushed  church  is  extending  and  advancing  in  strength. 
Strenuous  eflTorts  are  made  by  the  dissenters  to  render  it  the 
object  of  popular  dislike,  by  pointing  out  its  defects  and 
exposing  its  mischievous  influences,  while  a  large  body  of  those 
wbo  have  heretofore  been  its  most  ardent  supporters,  have 
lately  become,  in  a  measure,  alienated  and  hostile,  in  conse- 
qoence  of  the  defeat,  by  the  government,  of  the  Bishop  of 
l^etor,  in  his  contest  in  respect  to  baptism.  A  variety  of 
Miises  are  thus  at  work  throughout  southern  and  westerJil 
Europe,  in  lessening  the  popularity  and  power  of  the  natiooai- 
iaed  clergy ;  making  them  the  objects  of  suspicion  and  hos«- 
tiiily,  and  inducing  those  who  have  heretofore  acquiesced  19 
their  sway,  and  yielded  them  support,  to  withdraw  from  their 
oommunion.  And  it  is  a  new,  a  peculiar,  and  a  most  important 
Afttore  of  the  period,  and  indicates  very  significantly  that  the 
great  movement  foreshown  by  the  drying  of  the  Euphrates 
baf  begun,  that  is  to  issue  in  the  overthrow  of  the  legalized 
hierarchies,  as  the  diversion  of  the  waters  of  the  river  from  its 
channel,  by  the  Persians,  led  to  the  fall  of  ancient  Babylon. 

This  revolution,  which  is  thus  silently  and  steadily  advanc- 
ing^ should  attract  the  earnest  attention  of  the  people  of  God 
who  watch  the  relations  of  his  providence  to  the  predictions 
of  his  word.  It  indicates  very  clearly  the  point  to  which  the 
great  series  of  events  foreshown  in  the  Apocalypse  has 
advanced  in  its  fulfilment,  and  that  a  preparation  is  taking 
place  for  the  sealing  of  the  servants  of  God^-<*whicl\  is  pro- 
bably to  be  an  equally  singular  and  important  event,  c  losely 
connected  with  this,  and,  in  a  measure,  pf^rhaps  its  conse- 
quence. For  the  characteristics  by  which  the  sealed  are  to  be 
distinguished  are,  we  are  told,  that  they  hA?e  not  been  defiled 
with  women^^which  is  the  symbol  of  homage  or  voluntary  sub^ 
miaeion  to  the  usurping  hierarchies  denoted  by  great  Babylw  * 
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that  in  their  mouths  there    is  no  guile — ^no  professions  of 
allegiance  to  Christ  that  are  not  sincere  ;  and  that  they  are 
without  fault  before  God,  or  are  not  chargeable  with  having 
substituted  creatures  in  his  place,  as  objects  of  submission 
and  homage,  but  have  ascribed  to  him  alone  the  rights,  and 
rendered  to  him  the  worship  that  are  exclusively  his.    The 
agency  on  them  denoted  by  the  sealing,  is  accordingly  to 
cause  them  to  manifest  these  characteristics.     Their  pnblic 
conduct  is  to  make  it  as  apparent  and  indubitable  that  they 
are  the  servants  of  God,  in  contradistinction  from  the  servants 
of  usurping  ecclesiastics,  as  though  the  name  of  (Jod  were 
stamped  on  their  brows  by  an  angel  from  heaven.    And  the 
way  seems  preparing  for  the  rise  W  a  body  of  persons  in  the 
several  nations  of  Europe,  who  shall  make  such  a  full  tWm- 
ciation  of  the  unjustifiable  claims  of  the  legalized  hierarchies 
to  authority  over  the  faith  and  worship  of  their  people,  and  give 
to  Christ  alone  the  honor  of  lawgiver  and  king  of  the  church. 
And  such  views  as  the  sealed  are  to    manifest  of  God's 
prerogatives,  and  the  guilt  of  yielding  to  the  claims  of  cret- 
tures    who    usurp  'his    place,  have    hitherto    been    almost 
unknown.  The  Protestants,  at  the  Reformation,  approved  and 
sustained  the  assumption  of  dominion  over  the  doctrines  and 
worship  of  the  church  by  kings  and  ecclesiastics,  as  fully  as  the 
Catholics  themselves.    Every  Protestant  state  nationalized  its 
church,  and  legislated  against  dissenters ;    and  that  usurpa- 
tion of  God's  prerogatives  is  continued  with  slight  modifica- 
tions  to   the    present  day.      The   ground   on  which  it  is 
resisted  generally  by  dissenters,  is  rather  that  the  power  is 
exercised  in  a  particular  mode,  than  that  it  is   altogether 
usurped    and    an   infringement    on    the    divine  rights.     A 
public  and  earnest  denunciation  of  it  in  this  relation,  asser- 
tion and  vindication  of  God's  exclusive  right  to  legislate  over 
them  in  resp^t  to  his  worship,  and  the  method  and  conditions 
of  salvation,  will  therefore  distinguish  the  sealed  in  a  new 
and  peculiar  manner  as  his  servants,  in  contrast  with  the 
vassals  of  the  hierarchies.     And  that  it  is  to  be  a  work  of 
great  significance,  is  indicated  by  the  dignity  and  splendor  of 
the  symbols  by  which  it  is  represented,  and  by  the  extraor- 
dinary distinctions  to  which  the  sealed  are  to  be  exalted  in 
consequence  of  their  fidelity.     They  are  to  be  the  first  that 
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ure  to  bo  redeemed  by  Christ  from  the  earth  at  his  coming, 
uid  presented  to  the  Father.  They  are  to  stand  with  him  on 
Mount  Zion  and  sing  a  new  song  in  the  presence  of  the 
laints,  denoted  by  the  living  creatures  and  elders,  and  are 
thereafter  to  be  his  attendants  wherever  he  goes.  The  office 
they  are  to  fill  is  undoubtedly,  therefore,  to  be  highly  peculiar, 
and  the  work  they  are  to  accomplish,  eminently  acceptable 
and  glorious  to  God.  Who  can  contemplate  it  without  a 
profound  impression  that  it  is  to  be  a  work  of  immeasurable 
significance  and  dignity ;  of  the  utmost  importance  to  God's 
vindication,  and  a  true  manifestation  of  the  principles  and 
character  of  his  usurping  foes ;  and  that  it  is  to  exert  a  pow- 
erful influence  on  both  thl^  true  and  false  worshippers  who 
are  to^witness  it  ?  Peculiar  as  their  office  is  to  be,  there  are 
powerful  agencies  now  exerting  that  it  would  seem  may  natu- 
rally cause  the  rise  of  such  a  body  of  men,  and  prompt  them 
to  such  a  work. 

The  distribution  of  the  Scriptures  and  religious  books,  and 
the  labors  of  evangelical  ministers  and  missionaries  in  France, 
and  Switzerland  especially,  and  in  a  measure  in  Italy  and 
Gennany,  have  been  the  means,  by  the  divine  blessing,  of 
bringing  a  large  number  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth ;  and 
a  body  of  worshippers  is  forming  who  can  utter,  when  called 
to  the  work,  such  a  testimony  for  God  ;  and  it  is  noticeable 
that  the  peculiar  obstructions  with  which  they  meet,  and  per- 
secutions to  which  they  are  subjected,  directly  spring  from 
this  interference  of  usurping  creatures  with  God's  preroga- 
tives, and  force-  it  immediately  on  their  notice.  It  has 
aocordingly  already  been  largely  discussed  by  the  Protestants  of 
France  and  Switzerland,  and  in  a  measure  in  Great  Britain  ; 
and  is  continually  obtruded  on  the  thoughts  of  the  evangelical 
by  the  bigotry,  intolerance,  and  tyranny,  of  fy&  legalized 
ecclesiastics  and  civil  rulers ;  and  as  it  is  morMiEHy  investi- 
gated, the  error  and  enormity  of  the  assumptions  on, which 
the  anti-christian  party  proceed,  will  be  unfolded  more  and 
more  fully,  until  at  length  the  truth  is  revealed  in  all  its 
greatness  and  sanctity,  that  God  alone  has  the  right  of  reli- 
gious lawgiver,  and,  consequently,  that  men  who  attempt  to 
dictate  the  faith  and  worship  of  their  fellow-men  are  guilty 
of  usurping  his  place. 


^*** 
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The  posture  of  political  and  religious  affairs  in  Enrope,  br 
thns  of  peculiar  interest.  There  was  never  a  period  wheir 
the  indications  were  more  significant.  There  was  never  % 
juncture  when  it  was  more  inccmibent  on  the  disciples  of 
Christ  to  notice  with  care  the  movements  of  his  providence^ 
and  study  with  earnestness  the  teachings  of  his  word. 


Art.  VII. — Critics  and  Corrbbpondbntb. 

I.   • 
Thb  PBcufiiARmr  of  Curist's  RBioif  ahd  Man's  CoiViniDw 

DURING  THB   MfLLBNNIUM  AND  THB   AGES   THAT   ASB  TO  M- 
LOW, 

A  coRRBsroN^ENT  who  has  gliven  muck  attention  to  the 
prophecies,  and  regards  them  as  indicating  that  the  work  of 
redemption  is  to  cease  at  the  close  of  the  period  denoted  ky 
the  thousand  years,  asks  us  to  state  the  reasons  of  our  belief 
that  instead,  the  race  is  to  inhabit  the  earth  and  multiidy,  ^ 
Christ's  mediatorial  work  continue  without  end. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  there  is  no  direct  or  indirect  inti- 
mation in  the  Scriptures  that  its  multiplication  is  eve^  to 
cease.  It  is  assumed  by  those  who  suppose  it  is  to  termioate 
at  Christ's  coming,  or  at  the  close  of  the  millennium,  witboat 
adequate  authority.  A  position,  however,  that  affects  on  fo 
vast  a  scale  the  salvation  which  Christ  is  to  accomplish,  ought 
not  to  be  adopted  without  the  most  ample  reasons.  Yet  we 
are  not  aware  of  a  single  valid  consideration  that  can  be 
alleged  by  them  in  support  of  that  view. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  dearth  of  indications  tiiat 
mankind  are  to  occupy  the  earth  in  an  endless  series  of  gene- 
rations, and  the  work  of  redemption  continue  for  ever.  Hed 
die  first  pair  not  fallen,  the  race  would  doubtless  have  con- 
tinued  in  a^  interminable  succession*  It  is  inferable  from 
their  nature.  No  reason  can  be  conceivied  why  (Jod  should 
debar  any  generation  which  he  would  thei^  have  csded 
into  existence,  from  the  parental  office,  for  whieb  dieir  ooiisti* 
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tntioDs  would  be  fitted.    It  would  be  to  gire  them  that  part 
of  their  nature  in  vain.     No  adequate  reason  can  be  imagined 
why  he  should  then  arrest  them  in  their  multiplication,  and 
put  a  limit  to  their  numbers.     No  want  of  power  to  uphold, 
supply,  and  govern  them  through  a  perpetual  round  of  ages* 
could  render  such  a  measure  necessary.     Nothing  can  be 
seen  or  conceived  indicating  that  the  possibility  of  subserving 
the  ends  for  which  they  were  created,  would  have  diminished 
by  the  progress  of  their  numbers,  and  be  any  less  at  the  thou- 
sandth, the  ten  thousandth,  or  the  millionth  generation,  than  at 
the  tenth  or  hundredth.     Why  would  it  not  have  been  as  bene- 
volent, as  wise,  and  as  glorious  to  God,  to  continue  to  create 
them,  in  any  one  age  of  the  universe,  as  in  any  other  ?    Had 
it  been  his  purpose  to  strike  his  works  from  existence,  at  some 
iiiture  epoch,  or  to  pause  in  the  display  of  his  perfections,  and 
the  administration  of  his  kingdom,  it  would  then  be  seen  that 
the  race  of  man,  though  holy,  was  to  reach  a  limit.    But  as 
he  was  then,  as  he  is  now,  to  uphold  his  works  and  continue  to 
display  himself,  and  carry  on  his  empire  in  an  eternal  pro- 
gress, it  would  be  in  harmony  with  his  attributes  and  designs^ 
that  he  should  give  perpetuity  to  this  order  of  his  subjects, 
and  cause  them,  in  accordance  with  the  constitution  with 
which  he  has  endowed  them,  to  multiply  in  an  interminable 
series.     If  such,  then,  was  the  scheme  which  he  would  have 
pursued  towards  them,  had  they  not  fallen,  why  is  it  not  the 
•cbetne,  also,  he  is  now  to  pursue  ? 

What  reason  is  there  to  suppose  that  he  has  made  a  total 
change  in  his  purpose  ?  The  object  of  Christ's  interposition 
IB  to  counteract  and  defeat  the  plot  of  Satan,  and  rescue  the 
race  from  the  consequences  of  the  apostasy.  And  we  are 
assured  that  he  is  to  achieve  that  end;  and  that  the  curse 
brought  by  Adam  on  his  posterity  is  at  length  to  be  repealed. 
There  is  to  be  a  time  when  men  shall  no  more  die,  nor  be 
mortal,  nor  suffer  sickness,  pain,  sorrow,  or  any  other  of  the 
evils  that  result  from  the  fall.  They  will  be  replaced,  there- 
fore, in  that  respect,  in  such  a  condition  as  they  would  have 
occupied  had  they  not  sinned ;  and  the  same  scheme  of 
government  resumed,  doubtless,  as  to  their  continuance  and 
BDittltiplicatton,  that  was  instituted  at  first,  and  wouM  have 
been  pursued  had  they  persevered  in  allegiance. 
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In   the   third  place,  there  are  positive  eridences  of  the 
perpetuity   of  the  race   here.     The   dominion   with  which 
Christ  is  to  be  invested  at  his  second  coming,  is  to  be  an  ever- 
lasting dominion,  "  and  a  dominion  that  shall  not  pass  awaj," 
by  being  changed  to  a  different  form,  or  becoming  merely 
nominal ;  and  the  kingdom  over  which  he  is  to  exercise  it  is 
one  that  '-shall  not  be  destroyed."     But  that  dominion  is  to 
be  over  "  peoples,  nations,  and  languages,"  and  that  kingdom 
a  kingdom  of  men,  existing  in  communities  and  in  the  natural 
body.     His  subjects  are  to  be  men  speaking  different  lan- 
guages, and  embracing  all  the  races  and  nations  that  inhabit 
the  earth.     As  his  dominion  then  is  not  to  pass  away,  nor  his 
kingdom  cease  to  be  what  it  is  at  its  institution,  his  sub- 
jects also  are  for  ever  to  continue  and  be  of  the  same  ordar 
as  at  first.     It  is  implied  also  in  the  proclamation  at  the 
sound  of  the  seventh  trumpet :   "  The   sovereignty  of  the 
world  has  become  our  Lord's  and  his  Messiah's,"  and  ^o^ 
XfDtfsi,  he  shall  rule  as  king  for  ever.     The  sovereignty  he  is 
to  exercise  as  king  for  ever  is  the  sovereignty  rou  xotf'fAou,of  the 
globe,  of  this  world,  and  of  course  a  sovereignty  over  men  in 
their  corporeal  nature,  .for  which  the  world  is  fitted  and 
designed.     It  is  expressly  taught  also  in  the  announcement  of 
Christ's  birth  and  the  description  of  his  government  by  Isaiah, 
that  he  is  to  exercise  his  everlasting  rule  on  the  throne  of 
David,  as  the  king  of  Israel,  therefore,  and  thence  over  them 
and  the  Gentiles  in  the  natural  body.     "  For  unto  us  a  child 
is  born,  unto  us  a  son  is  given,  and  the  government  shall  be 
upon  his  shoulder,  and  his  name  shall  be  called  Wonderful, 
Counsellor,  the  mighty  God,  the  everlasting  Father,  the  Prince 
of  Peace.     Of  the  increase  of  the  government  and  of  the  peace 
there  shall  be  no  end  upon  the  throne  of  David  and  in  his 
kingdom  to  establish  it,  and  to  confirm  it  in  justice  and  in 
righteousness  from  henceforth  and  for  ever,"  ix.  6,  7.    His 
ruling  as  king  on  the  throne  of  David  and  in  his  kingdom  for 
ever,  implies  that  the  Israelites  are  for  ever  to  continue  as  a 
nation  and  in  the  natural  body.     Otherwise  the  kingdom  io 
which  he  reigns  cannot  be  David's  kingdom,  which  was  that 
of  Israelites,  not  of  any  other  order  of  beings  ;  and  of  Israelites 
in  the  body,  not  of  disembodied  Israelites,  or  Israelites  raised 
from  the  grave  in  a  glorified  form.     The  eternal  increase  of 
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liis  government  indicates  that  there  is  to  be  an  eternal  aug- 
snentation  of  the  number  over  whom  he  is  to  reign.  There 
u  no  other  relation  in  which  it  can  be  supposed  to  increase. 
It  cannot  advance  for  ever  in  wisdom,  benignity,  or  power 
^ver  its  subjects,  as  it  will  be  perfect  in  all  those  respects  at 
its  institution.  But  it  will  go  on  for  ever  in  its  greatness  and 
iprandeur,  if  the  myriads  for  ever  multiply  who  are  its  happy 
subjects. 

The  perpetuity  of  the  kingdom  of  the  glorified  saints 
indicates  also  that  meti  are  for  ever  to  exist  in  the  natural 
body,  and  thence  are  for  ever  to  multiply.  The  kingdom 
which  the  saints  of  the  Most  High  are  to  take  at  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  fourth  empire,  they  are  to  possess  for  ever  and 
ever ;  and  it  is  to  be  the  kingdom  and  dominion  and  the  great- 
ness of  the  kingdom  under  the  whole  heaven  ;  and  is  to  con- 
tinue for  ever  under  the  sceptre  of  the  Redeemer,  whose 
kingdom  is  an  everlasting  kingdom,  and  whom  all  dominions 
•re  to  serve  and  obey.  As  they  are  thus  to  reign  for  ever, 
and  men  are  for  ever  to  continue  in  the  body  as  their  subjects, 
and  as  numerous  dominions  are  everlastingly  to  serve  and 
obey  the  Messiah  during  theii;  reign,  there  are  for  ever  to  be 
separate  nations  and  kingdoms.  Men  then  are  for  ever  to  exist 
as  communities  and  nations,  and  thence  in  the  natural  body, 
and  therefore  are  for  ever  to  multiply.  To  suppose  that  they 
are  not  to  multiply  is  t6  contradict  their  nature,  and  exhibit 
tkeir  existence  as  an  infinite  absurdity  ;  forit  is  to  suppose  that 
tile  marriage  institution  is  to  be  discontinued,  and  the  world 
eccupied  by  countless  millions  of  immortal  celibates,  debarred 
from  the  principal  offices,  duties,  and  joys,  for  which  their 
constitution  fits  them.  No  man  in  his  senses  can  persuade 
himself  that  such  a  society  of  isolated  beings  is  the  beau 
ideal  of  a  renovated  world ;  that  that  is  the  great  climax  im 
which  the  redemption  of  the  race  from  the  curse  is  to  termi-: 
nate.  The  most  important  function  of  our  nature  is  that  of 
bringing  similar  beings  into  existence,  and  the  parental  and 
filial  relations  are  the  chief  sphere  of  the  duties,  virtues,  and 
enjoyments  of  life.  To  suppose  that  they  are  to  be  debarred 
from  those  virtues  and  joys,  is  to  assume  that  they  are  to  be 
denied  the  possibility  of  the  highest  and  most  delightful  forms 
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of  virtuous  aflfection,  and  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  a  com- 
paratively useless  and  joyless  existence. 

But  how  then,  our  correspondent  asks,  is  the  condition  of  the 
race  after  the  millennium  to  differ  from  its  condition  during  that 
period  ?  If  Christ's  kingdom  in  such  a  form  is  to  continue  here 
for  ever,  what  is  meant  by  his  delivering  it  up  to  the  Father? 

The  great  peculiarity  that  is  to  distinguish  the  condition  of 
the  race,  after  the  close  of  the  thousand  years,  is,  we  suppose,  so 
entire  exemption  from^the  curse  of  mortality,  sorrow,  sufferiog, 
and  the  loss  of  spiritual  blessings  that  were  consequent  on 
the  fall,  and  restoration  to  a  state  essentially  like  thatinwhicb 
the  posterity  of  Adam  and  Eve  would  have  come  into  exist- 
ence, had  they  persevered  in  allegiance,  and  secured  the  ever- 
lasting virtue  and  bliss  of  their  offspring.  That  such  a  redemp- 
tion is  to  be  accomplished  we  have  ample  assurance.  At  the 
resurrection  and  judgment  of  the  dead  at  the  termination  of 
the  thousand  years,  death  is  to  be  abolished,  and  the  curse  in 
all  its  forms  discontinued.  Men  then  are  not  onlv  not  to  suffer 
and  die,  they  are  not  to  be  liable  to  suffering  and  death.  The  sen- 
tence to  mortality  is  to  be  repealed,  and  its  cause  removed,  and 
succeeded  by  a  sentence  to  life,  and  its  natural  causes.  And 
that  is  not  universally  to  be  their  lot  till  after  the  millenDioro. 
The  race  in  the  natural  body  are  during  that  period  to  consist 
of  two  classes :  1.  The  saints  who  are  to  be  changed  from 
mortal  to  immortal,  and  fully  released  from  the  curse  of  sin. 
That  is  the  gift  which  they  who  are  living  at  Christ's  coining 
are  to  receive.  They  are  not,  as  is  generally  supposed,  to  be 
transfigured  to  a  glory  like  that  of  the  risen  saints  that  are  to 
be  aXXfluftfetr^ai,  changed — so  that  their  ro  dviji-ov,  mortal — rv^«^- 
6m  oL&avatf tay,  shall  put  on  immortality,  or  deathlessness.  Tbej 
are  still,  however,  to  continue  in  the  natural,  in  contradistinc- 
tion from  the  spiritual  body,  as  is  apparent  from  the  description 
^ven  of  their  life.  It  is  said  of  those  who  go  victorious  out 
of  the  great  tribulation  at  Christ's  coming,  and  enter  into  his 
kingdom,  "  they  shall  hunger  no  more,  neither  thirst  anj 
more ;  neither  shall  the  sun  light  on  them,  nor  any  heat ;  for 
the  Lamb  shall  feed  them,  and  shall  lead  them  unto  living 
fountains  of  waters,  and  God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from 
their  eyes ;"  which  indicates  that  they  are  still  to  be  in  the 
natural  body,  as  otherwise  the  promise  would  be  inappropriate. 
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It  would  be  inapt  and  mislead,  to  foreshow  that  beings  would 
not  suflfer  certain  forms  of  evil,  of  which  they  had  by  a 
change  of  nature  become  wholly  unsusceptible ;  and  would, 
on  the  other  hand,  be  distinguished  by  certain  enjoyments  of 
which  they  had  become  by  that  change  wholly  incapable. 
The  same  delineation  is  given  of  their  life  after  the  descent 
of  the  New  Jerusalem.  "  And  God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears 
from  their  eyes  [  and  there  shall  be  no  more  death,  neither 
sorrow,  nor  crying ;  neither  shall  there  be  any  more  pain ; 
for  the  former  things  are  passed  away."  They  are  to  be 
•I  av4pcj«'oi,  men,  with  whom  God  is  thus  to  dwell,  and  oi  Xom, 
people,  and  therefore  mankind  in  the  natural,  not  in  the  spi- 
ritual body  ;  and  the  peculiarity  of  their  life  is  to  be,  that 
they  are  not  to  die,  lior  weep,  nor  grieve,  nor  suffer  corporeal 
pain  of  any  kind ;  or  any  of  the  evils  that  are  elements  of 
the  curse  of  transgression,  such  as  desertion  by  God ;  but 
God  is  to  dwell  with  them,  and  be  their  God,  and  enrich  them 
with  the  safety  and  bliss  of  his  accepted  and  assured  children. 
Exempted  from  the  penalty  of  sin  in  every  form,  and  made 
immortal,  their  condition  and  life  will  undoubtedly  be  essen- 
tially the  same  as  Adam's,  Eve's,  and  their  offspring's  would 
have  been,  had  they  not  transgressed. 

2.  Others,  however,  and  probably  the  great  body  of  the  race, 
especially  at  the  beginning  of  the  thousand  years,  are  to  be 
mortal,  as  is  indicated  by  the  announcement  that  the  leaves 
of  the  tree  of  life  in  the  New  Jerusalem,  are  for  the  healing 
of  the  nations,  which  implies  that  they  are  to  be  susceptible 
of  disease  and  death  ;  and  by  the  fact,  that  after  the  nations 
in  the  remote  parts  of  the  earth  have  revolted  under  the 
renewed  influence  of  Satan,  they  are  in  vast  numbers  to  be 
destroyed.  Those  who  come  into  life,  therefore,  during  the 
thousand  years,  will  doubtless  enter  it  as  mortal,  or  under  a 
liability  to  death ;  and  those  who  are  exempt  from  it  will  owe 
their  exemption,  first  to  their  sanctification,  and  subsequently 
to  a  change  to  immortality,  like  that  which  the  saints  living 
at  Christ's  advent  are  to  experience.  While  the  nations  as 
a  body  are  to  be  sanctified,  and  all  who  are  sanctified  are  to 
be  freed  from  the  curse  in  all  its  forms  and  made  immortal, 
there  are  indications  that  there  are  to  be  individuals,  at  least 
at  the  commencement  of  the  millennium,  and  probably  for  a 
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considerable  period,  and  possibly  throughout  its  duration,  who 

will  continue  in  alienation  and  perish.     We  are  told  that 

they  are  blessed  who  do  his  commandments,  inasmuch  as  thej 

have  the  right  to  the  tree  of  life,  and  to  the  gates  entering 

the  city — the  New  Jerusalem  ;  while  without  are  dogs,  and 

sorcerers,  and  whoremongers,  and  murderers,  and  idolaters, 

and  whosoever  loveth  and  maketh  a  lie.     This  implies  that 

there  will  be  persons  of  extreme  depravity  who  will  not  come 

under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  risen  saints,  of  whom  the  city  is 

the  symbol.     It  may  be  that  it  is  to  be  only  at  the  commence 

ment  of  their  reign,  and  that  these  transgressors  are  among 

the  wicked  whom  they  are  to  judge  and  break  in  pieces  with 

an  iron  sceptre,  Rev.  ii.  27.     It  is  foretold,  also,  in  Isaiah, 

that  at  the  epoch  when  Jerusalem  is  to  be  created  a  rejoicing, 

the  child  shall  die  a  hundred  years  old,  and  the  sinner  being 

a  hundred  years  old  shall  be  accursed,  Ixv.  20  :  and  that  may 

also  be  in  the  first  age  of  the  millennium.     It  is  not  necessary 

to  suppose  that  the  judgment  of  the  nations,  destruction  of  the 

incorrigibly  wicked,  and  conversion  of  those  who  sunive, 

are  to  take  place  simultaneously  or  immediately  after  the 

advent  of  Christ  and  the  investiture  of  the  risen  saints  with 

their  kingship.     That  they  are  to  rule  the  nations  with  an 

iron  sceptre,  and  dash  them  in  pieces  as  a  potter's  vessel, 

shows  that  they  are  at  least  to  enter  on  their  reign  before  the 

full  judgment  and  conversion  of  the  nations  ;  and  these  great 

events  may  not  improbably  occupy  a  considerable  period. 

The  change  also  from  mortal  to  immortal  of  those  who  are 

sanctified  of  successive  generations,  may  take  place  at  such 

a  distance  from  their  conversion,  that  they  will  have  given 

full  proof  of  their  allegiance,  and  gained  a  right,  or  meetness, 

to  partake  of  the  tree  of  life — to  eat  of  whose  fruit  is  to  be  a 

pledge  of  immortality. 

Christ's  delivery,  then,  of  the  kingdom  to  the  Father,  that 
God  may  be  all  in  all,  is  not  to  be  a  surrender  to  him  of  his 
peculiar  sovereignty  of  the  earth,  and  discontinuance  of  his 
reign  over  it ;  as  his  kingdom  and  reign  here  are  to  be  eternal. 
It  is  only  to  be  a  redelivery  to  him  of  the  sceptre  of  the 
universe,  which  Christ  holds  during  his  reign  in  heaven  ante- 
cedently to  his  second  coming,  and  is  to  hold  throughout  his 
millennial  rule  on  earth ;  and  his  exercise,  thereafter,  of  his 
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dominion  over  men  in  subordination  to  the  Father.  It  is  to 
involve,  therefore,  no  discontinuance  of  his  mediatorial  work, 
and  no  termination  or  interruption  of  the  work  of  redemption 
in  the  form  it  is  to  assume  on  the  final  abolition  of  the  curse, 
and  elevation  of  the  race  then  in  the  natural  body,  to  the 
condition  in  which  the  offspring  of  the  first  pair  would  have 
existed  had  they  not  fallen.  Thus  vast  is  the  scheme  of 
Christ's  government !  Thus  perfect  and  glorious  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  race  he  is  to  achieve !  Thus  absolute  the  defeat 
of  Satan's  aims  and  hopes  in  his  betrayal  of  men  into  rebel- 
lion !  Thus  sublime  the  prospects  he  unfolds  to  the  faith  of 
his  people ! 

II. 

THE  CHURCH  REVIEW  ON  THE  SECOND  ADVENT. 

It  is  peculiarly  unfortunate  for  an  Editor  who  wishes  his 
critical  judgments  to  be  received  as  upright,  learned,  and 
liberal,  to  commit  the  faults  of  manner  which  he  unjustly 
ascribes  to  others  ;  and  betray  the  rashness  he  imputes  to  them 
of  pronouncing  dogmatically  on  subjects  with  which  he  has 
but  an  imperfect  acquaintance.  The  Editor  of  the  Church 
Review  and  Ecclesiastical  Register  has  fallen,  we  apprehend, 
into  this  error,  in  a  notice  in  his  October  number  of  the  Theo- 
logical and  Literary  Journal.  After  stating  that  "  the  Editor 
appears  to  maintain  in  common  with  others  who  style  them- 
selves  ' MillenarianSf' thdii  the  visible' advent  of  Christ  is  to 
precede  the  restoration  and  conversion  of  the  Jews,  the  resur- 
rection of  the  saints,  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles,  the  estab- 
lishment of  his  kingdom,  and  the  period  of  the  millennium/' 
he  adds : — 

•*  The  editor  exhibits  all  the  oracular  authority,  do^ed  obstinacy,  and 
bitter  vituperation  of  modem  theorutU  on  the  sulject.  The  tone  in 
which  these  men  wriU^  obliges  us  to  say,  that  we  have  not  a  particle  of 
confidence  in  their  theory,  and  that  the  past  history  of  all  such  attempts 
to  fiithora  the  mysterious  depths  of  prophecy,  might  with  propriety 
suggest  less  oonfidence,  and  more  modesty.'' 

A  beautiful  exemplification,  truly,  of  the  humility,  modera- 
tion, and  courtesy,  which  should  in  his  judgment  characterize 
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discussions  on  such  a  theme !      What  genial  mildness  and 
suavity  !  He  charges  that  "modern  theorists, on  this  subject," 
are,  as  a  body,  characterized  by  the  exhibition  of  "  oracular 
authority,"  "dogged  obstinacy,"  and   "bitter   vituperation," 
and  write  in  a  "(one"  that  obliges  him  to  disclaim  all  belief  in 
their  theory,   and  rebuke   them   for  want  of  caution  and 
modesty.     We,  it  seems,  are  not  peculiarly  guilty  of  those 
faults.     We  only  exhibit  them  in  the  measure  that  is  common 
to  all  modern  theorists  on  the  subject.     What  an  intimate 
acquaintance  it  bespeaks  with  those  who  have,  in  tiie  present 
age,  formed  opinions  and  written  on  the  theme !    What  a 
candid  appreciation  of  their  spirit !     And  how  delicate  and 
respectful  towards  those  of  them  who  are  of  his  own  denomi- 
nation !    Can  this  gentleman  be  aware  who  they  are  agaiost 
whom  he  directs  this  volley  of  extraordinary  epithets  ?    Is  he 
so  little  acquainted  with  his  own  church  in  this  country,  as 
not  to  know  that  not  only  a  large  number  of  the  presbyters, 
but  several  of  the  bishops,  are  M illenarians,  and  accustomed  to 
theorize,  write,  and  preach  on  the  subject  ?     Is  he  so  little 
familiar  with  the  habits  of  others,  as  to  imagine  that  none  but 
Millenarians  express  or  entertain  opinions  respecting  it  ?  Has 
he  had  the  singular  misfortune  not  to  hear  that  a  large  body 
also  of  the  clergy  of  different  ranks  of  the  Episcopal  church 
of  Great  Britain,  look  for  the  advent  of  Christ  anterior  to  the 
millennium  ;  and  that  a  far  greater  number  who  do  not,  never- 
theless theorize  on  the  subject,  and  fall,  therefore,  within  the 
sweep  of  his  denunciation ;  and  that  they  are,  as  a  body,  at 
least,  as  distinguished  for  talent,  learning,  candor,  and  courtesy, 
as  any  other  class  of  equal  numbers  ?     Is  he  unaware  who  the 
writers  are  whom  he  thus  stigmatizes  ?     Has  he  never  heard 
of  Mr.  Faber,  Mr.  Cuninghame,  Mr.  Brooks,  Mr.  Bickersteth, 
Mr.  Maitland,  Mr.  Todd,  Mr.  Begg,  Mr.  Cox,  Dean  Wood- 
house,  Mr.  Wordsworth.  Mr.  Croly,  Mr.  Elliott,  Mr.  Ander- 
son, Mr.  Lyall,  Mr.  Davidson,  and  the  scores  of  others  who 
have  written  and  published  on  the  theme  ?     Has  he  yet  to 
learn,  that  among    these   modern   theorists  there   are  anti- 
millenarians  as  well    as  pre-millennialists,  and  that  it  is  at 
least  as  unjust  to  charge  the  latter  as  the  former,  with  assum- 
ing an  authoritative  air,  maintaining  their  opinions  with  obsti- 
nacy, and  indulging  in  vituperation  ?     How  admirably  quali- 
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fied  for  the  office  of  censor  he  has  assumed !  How  genuine 
and  profound  must  be  the  dislike  he  expresses  of  writers  who 
mfiect  the  oracle,  and  indulge  in  wanton  abuse  of  those  who 
presume  to  dissent  from  their  opinions!  Is  not  the  writer 
also  on  his  own  pages,  to  whom  he  refers,  one  of  the  "  modern 
theorists"  on  the  subject,  as  much  as  those  on  whom  he 
animadverts,  and  comprehended  as  truly  as  they  in  his  denun- 
ciation ?  Is  he  not  himself,  likewise,  among  those  "theorists  ;'' 
and  the  subject,  therefore,  of  his  derogatory  and  scurrilous 
imputations,  in  common  with  all  others  who  entertain  opinions 
in  respect  to  Christ's  advent  ?  A  more  unlucky  attempt  ai 
•racular  criticism  has  seldom,  we  apprehend,  been  made; 
or  a  more  unfortunate  specimen  exhibited  of  ill-judged 
assumption,  obstinacy  in  prejudice,  or  insolent  and  splenetic 
vituperation.  We  take  the  liberty  to  suggest  to  this  Editor, 
that  ''less  confidence  and  more  modesty"  would  become  him 
in  pronouncing  opinions  on  authors  with  whom  he  happens 
to  be  so  sadly  unacquainted ;  and  to  hint  that  if  he  wishes  to 
be  heeded  in  his  denunciations  of  others,  he  must  take  care 
that  the  doggedness  and  vituperation  which  he  injuriously 
imputes  to  them,  are  not  so  palpably  his  own  characteristics. 

How  is  it  that  he  has  been  betrayed  into  this  unfortunate 
exhibition  of  himself?  Does  he  disapprove  of  the  study  of 
the  prophetic  Scriptures  ?  Does  he  deem  it  presumptuous  to 
attempt  to  ascertain  the  import  of  the  revelation  God  has  made 
for  our  instruction,  and  commanded  us  to  receive  and  observe  ? 
Or  is  he  so  sure  that  he  is  infallibly  right,  as  to  feel  justified  in 
treating  those  who  presume  to  disbelieve  and  confute  hii 
favorite  theory,  as  guilty  of  "dogged  obstinacy"  and  "  bitter 
vituperation?"  Let  us  remind  him  that  others  have  the 
liberty  of  interpretation  as  well  as  himself;  that  Millenarians 
have  as  ample  a  right  as  their  antagonists  to  state  their  views 
of  the  purposes  God  has  disclosed  in  his  word,  and  to  urge  the 
proofs  by  which  they  are  demonstrated  with  earnestness  ;  and 
that  the  privilege  and  duty  also — if  misjudged  and  traduced — 
are  as  indubitably  theirs,  to  vindicate  themselves,  and  refute 
and  rebuke  those  who  misrepresent  and  abuse  them. 

But  we  have  already  bestowed  too  much  attention  on  this 
ebullition  of  folly.  We  are  induced  to  notice  the  Review, 
ehieflj  because  of  the  article  to  which  the  Editor  refers  as 
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fumishiDg  proofs  of  the  justice  of  his  denunciatioD.    After 
stating  that  ^'  the  toae  in  which  these  men  write  obliges  us 
to  say  that  we  have  not  a  particle  of  confidence  in  their 
theory,  and  that  the  past  history  of  all  such  attempts  to  fathom 
the  mysterious  depths  of  prophecy,  might,  with  propriety,  sug- 
gest less  confidence  and  more  modesty,"  be  adds,  "  We  refer 
the  reader  to  the  article  in  the  April  number  of  the  Church 
Review,  on  the  '  Theories  of  the  Second  Advent,'  by  oDe  of 
the  most  profound  scholars  in  this  country."     The  reader 
would  naturally  infer  from  this,  that  there  are  proofs  in  that 
article,  that  those  who  have  written  on  the  Second  Adyent 
are  characterized,  as  the  Editor  asserts,  by  the  exhibition  of 
**  arrogance,  obstinacy,  and  vituperation."    That,  however,  is 
not  the  fact.    It  is  not  the  writer's  aim  to  establish  sach  a 
charge.     In  place  of  that,  his  object  is  to<show  that  "  the  sub- 
jects which  the  title"  of  Professor  Crosby's  book  embraces— 
"  The  second  coming  of  Christ,  the  end  of  the  world,  the 
resurrection  of  tbe  dead,  and  the  general  judgment" — **kate 
excited  attention  in  almost  every  period  of  the  church,"  and 
that,  '*  in  almost  every  period  unauthorized  and  extravagant 
views  have  prevailed,  to  a  considerable  extent"     He  accord- 
ingly aims  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  views  that  have  been  held 
on  the  subject,  and  the  excitements  they  have  occasioned  from 
the   apostolic   age  to  the  present    tin>e,  and   notices  among 
modern  writers  some  who  are  not  Millenarians,  as  well  as 
some  who  are;  and  the  conclusion  to  which   he  wishes  to 
lead  his  readers  seems  to  be,  simply,  that  they  all  have  nm 
into  errors  and  extravagances,  and  are  thence  unworthy  to  be 
taken   as   guides;  not   that   they   affect   the  oracle,  or  are 
doggedly  obstinate  and  vituperative.     His  being  one  of  the 
most  profound  scholars  in  this  country  does  not  contribute 
anything,  therefore,  to  verify  tbe  Editor's  accusation.    He  does 
not  display  his  learning  for  that  purpose,  nor  does  he  sanction, 
by  his  example,  the  Editor's  offensive  language. 

But,  though  his  article  is  thus  unlike  what  the  Editor's 
reference  implies,  we  are  glad  that  "  one  of  the  most  profound 
scholars  in  this  country"  is  disposed  to  treat  the  subject,  and 
endeavor  to  correct  the  "  unauthorized  and  extravagant  views'* 
that  to  a  considerable  extent  prevail ;  and  as  he  has  stated 
opinions,  and  given  reasons  for  judgments  on  one  or  two  topics^ 
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in  which  we  are  not  able  to  acquiesce,  we  are  desirous  of  his 
assistance  in  removing  our  difficulties;  and  we  venture  to 
assure  the  Editor  that  we  are  not  the  victims  of  such  a  dogged 
obstinacy,  but  that  we  shall  with  the  utmost  readiness  and 
thankfulness  adopt  a  solution  of  them  that  is  worthy  of  "  one 
of  the  most  profound  scholars  in  this  country/'  though  it  should 
place  us  under  a  necessity  of  modifying  our  opinions.  The 
first  subject,  in  respect  to  which  we  solicit  information,  is  the  ^ 
principle  or  law  of  figurative  language  by  which  he  spiritual- 
izes the  predictions  of  the  restoration  of  the  Israelites,  the 
rebuilding  of  Jerusalem  and  the  temple,  the  re-celebration  of 
the  feast  of  tabernacles,  and  other  events  of  which  it  is  foretold 
that  people  are  to  be  the  subjects,  and  makes  them  refer 
exclusively  to  the  Christian  church.     He  says : — 

''Men  of  considerable  talent,  of  mnch  piety  and  m>rth,  both  in  Eng- 
land and  in  this  conntry,  seem  to  have  become  infatuated  on  the  subject 
of  our  Lord's  second  and  visible  coming,  and  of  bis  subsequent  reign  in 
ttie  visible  Jerusalem.  It  would  seem  that  something  very  like  a  re-es- 
tablishment of  the  old  Jewish  system  is  contemplated  by  some,  although 
expressly  disclaimed  by  others^  with  this  exception,  that  all  nations  are 
to  unite  with  the  ancient  holy  people  in  divine  worship  at  the  old 
national  altar.  The  locality  of  Solomon's  temple  is  to  be  gloriously 
distinguished,  and  perhaps  physically  elevated ;  a  splendid  temple  is  to 
be  built  there,  the  material  of  which  is  to  be  brought  from  Mount 
Lebanon,  as  formerly  by  arrangements  between  Solomon  and  Hiram ; 
the  feast  of  tabernacles  is  to  be  celebrated  there  every  year,  and  those 
who  refuse  to  attend  are  threatened  with  condign  punishment.  The 
moat  terrific  extirpation  of  those  who  are  supposed  to  be  hostile  to  the 
Messiah,  is  to  be  perpetrated  by  the  sainis  of  the  Most  High  who  are 
to  possess  the  kingdom ;  and  in  this  extermination  of  the  ungodly  they 
are  to  follow  the  example  of  the  divinely  directed  and  aided  conqueror  of 
the  Canaanites.  Thus  is  the  second  advent  to  be  established,  and  thus 
is  the  divine  Redeemer  to  reign  gloriously  in  Mount  Zion.*^ 

"  And  to  satisfy  his  readers  that  these  positions  are  not 
gratuitous  assertions,  thrown  out  at  random,"  he  quotes  a 
passage  from  the  late  Mr.  Irving,  on  Isaiah  ii.  1,  and  after 
animadverting  on  it,  adds : —  ^ 

**  It  is  not  surprising  that  a  writer  who  is  so  confident  should  dog- 
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matically  decide  that '  the  man  whose  understanding  of  God^s  word  is 
so  vitiated,  as  that  he  cannot  see  in  these  superabundant  promises  the 
fiict  of  a  national  restoration  to  Israel  at  all,  is  not  in  a  case  to  nDde^ 
stand  any  part  of  Scripture,  and  will  interpret  it  according  to  his  own 
prejudices  and  fancies,  or  those  of  the  generation  he  lives  in,  and  the 
men  he  esteems.'  It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  quote  any  more  from  i 
book  teeming  yqth  extravagant  interpretations,  and  wholly  destitute  of 
that  calm  deliberate  judgment  which  alone  can  give  weight  to  toy 
decisions  on  subjects  of  such  solemnity  and  importance.** 

He  next  offers  a  passage  from  another  modem  author : 

^  From  this  writer  let  us  turn  to  another — a  man  of  high  character » 
a  philologist,  a  traveller,  a  theologian,  and  a  pious  Christian.  The  able 
and  learned  Dr.  Henderson,  in  his  late  work  on  Tsaiah,  has  laid  down 
some  very  extravagant  positions  on  the  subject  under  review.  Strange 
to  tell,  he  sometimes  loses  sight  of  the  sublime  and  beautifully  poetic 
imagery  of  his  author,  and  dwells  on  the  meagre,  prosaic,  uteral  men- 
ing  of  the  burning  words  and  seraphic  figures  of  that  lofty  genias  and 
divinely  inspired  prophet.  After  the  splendid  and  glorious  imageiy  hj 
which  the  man  of  God  represents  the  future  spiritual  condition  of  the 
holy  people,  the  true  Israel  of  converted  Jews  and  Gentiles,  under'  the 
great  king  Messiah — when  light  shall  have  poured  into  them — when 
everything  hostile  shall  have  united  in  closest  affection,  or  been  com- 
pletely subjugated  ;  when  whatever  is  valuable  shall  have  become  their 
own  ;  when  all  nature  shall  have  contributed  its  beauteous  and  bowl- 
ful productions  to  adorn  God's  holy  house,  his  spiritual  temple  ;  when 
complete  peace  shall  be  enjoyed,  expressed  by  the  figure  of  open  gates, 
to  lead  in  the  eternally  conquered  enemy,  and  to  show  that  no  hostile 
entrance  is  at  all  apprehended ;  Oh  !  how  chilling  is  the  bathos  which 
brings  down  this  most  celestial  delineation  to  the  matter  of  fact  busanesi 
of  cutting  wood  on  Mount  Lebanon,  and  transporting  it  to  Jerusalem  to 
build  a  new  temple  with — of  keeping  the  gates  open,  that  people  in 
general,  and  travellers,  may  not  be  hindered  from  going  in  and  out,  even 
at  night !  We  could  not  make  such  a  demand  on  the  credulity  of  oar 
readers,  as  to  expect  them  to  take  such  a  speculation  on  any  authority 
short  of  the  learned  writer's  own  statements." 

After  introducing  a  passage  from  Dr.  Henderson's  volume 
on  Isaiah,  he  adds,  in  further  expression  of  the  views  he 
entertains  of  the  predictions  of  the  prophets,  on  that  subject: 

^In  Zech.  xiv.  16  it  is  said  that  '  the  nations  which  came  agunst 
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Jerusalem,  shall  even  go  up  from  year  to  year  to  worship  the  King  the 
Lord  of  IIost<(,  and  to  keep  the  feast  of  tabernacles.*  We  have  always 
supposed  that  this  is  figurative,  denoting  a  general  worship  of  the 
true  God  in  his  true  church,  the  figure  being  taken  from  a  Hebrew 

joyous  festival,  as  is  the  case  in  1  Corinth,  v.  8 

*^  Now,  if  the  language  must  be  understood  literally  of  annual  jour- 
neys to  Jerusalem  to  celebrate  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  why  should  not 
Isaiah  be  understood  literally  when  he  speaks  of  doing  this  every  new 

moon  and  every  sabbath  ? We  opine,  therefore,  that  Isaiah  must 

have  used  this  language  figuratively.  And  if  so,  we  want  something 
beyond  the  ipse  dixit  of  the  celebrated  English  divine  to  satisfy  us  that 
the  same  may  not  be  true  of  Zechariah's  st}  le.  And  if  this  is  figura- 
tive, why  may  we  not  suppose  that  many  other  similar  representations 
are  figurative  ?  Consistency  would  seem  to  require  it ;  it  would  be 
entirely  in  harmony  with  the  analogy  of  Scripture,  and  thus  multitudes 
of  difficulties  would  be  avoided.*' 

The  mode  in  which  the  reviewer  evades  the  construction 
of  these  prophecies  as  foreshowing  the  restoration  of  the 
Israelites,  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem,  re-erection  of  the  temple, 
and  celebration  again  of  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  thus  is,  the 
assumption  that  they  are  figurative,  and  that  by  their  figures 
they  are  spiritualized  and  made  referable  altogether  to  the 
Christian  church.  The  question  accordingly,  whether  he  is 
right  or  not  in  his  construction,  depends  on  the  question 
whether  they  are  in  fact  figurative ;  and  whether,  if  they  are 
so,  the  figures  in  which  the  predictions  are  couched  are  of 
such  a  nature  that  they  have  the  meaning  which  he  ascribes 
to  them.  If  they  not  only  are  not  figurative  but  literal,  but 
if,  in  truth,  there  are  no  figures  by  which  they  could  be 
invested  with  the  sense  he  ascribes  to  them,  then  it  is  he  that 
is  in  error,  rather  than  Messieurs  Irving  and  Henderson,  and 
it  is  his  interpretation,  in  place  of  theirs,  that  should  excite 
our  astonishment. 

What,  then,  are  the  figures  by  which  these  prophecies  are 
charged  with  the  meaning  he  assigns  to  them?  If  justified 
in  his  assumption,  he  of  course  can  point  them  out,  and  give 
the  law  by  which  they  are  to  be  interpreted.  If  he  not  only 
cannot  identify  them,  and  state  the  principle  on  which  he 
explains  them,  but  cannot  even  show  that  there  are  figures  of 
such  a  nature  as  is  requisite  to  give  the  passages  the  import 
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he  attributes  to  them,  he  cannot  justify  his  construction. 
The  reason  he  gives  for  spiritualizing  them  will  then  be  no 
reason  whatever.  His  denominating  them  figurative  will 
only  signify  that  they  are  unintelligible,  or  that  the  principle 
on  which  he  assigns  their  meaning  is  unknown ;  and  his 
avowal  that  he  interprets  them  as  figurative,  therefore,  be 
equivalent  to  a  confession  that  his  interpretation  is  founded 
on  ignorance  ;  which,  to  our  apprehension,  is  scarcely  worthy 
of  one  of  the  most  profound  scholars  in  this  country! 

We  ask  the  reviewer,  therefore,  to  state  and  define  the 
figures   by   which   these   predictions   of  the   return  of  the 
Israelites,  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem,  the  re-erection  of  the 
temple,  and  the  celebration  again  of  the  feast  of  tabernacles, 
are  divested  of  their  reference  to  the  Israelites,  Jerusalem, 
the  temple,  and  that  feast,  and  made  to  respect  the  Christian 
church.     It  certainly  cannot  be  the  metaphor;  as  in  that 
figure,  the  agent  or  object  to  which  it  is  applied,  is  always 
the  subject  of  that  which  it  expresses.     As  for  example,  when 
it  is  said,  the  fields  smik^  the  metaphor  is  in  the  verb ;  the 
fields  are  used  literally,  and  are  the  subject  of  that  which  the 
verb  denotes,  as  much  as  they  would  be  if  the  expression  were, 
the  fields  seem  to  smile,  or  look  cheerful  and  gay.    If  the 
metaphor,  however,  were  such  as  the  reviewer's  assumption 
requires,  the  figure  would  lie  in  the  noun,  instead  of  the  verb, 
or  at  least  would  embrace  the  subject  of  the  afllrmalion  as 
well  as  the  affirmation  itself,  and  in  place  of  the  fields,  some 
wholly  different  object  would  be  the  real  subject  of  the  pro- 
cess or  condition  denoted  by  smiling.     Thus  in  the  prediction 
concerning  Judah  and  Jerusalem:    "And  it  shall  come  to 
pass  in  the  last  days  that  the  mountain  of  the  Lord's  house 
shall  be  established  in  the  top  of  the  mountains,  and  shall  be 
exalted  above  the  hills,  and  all  nations  shall  flow  unto  it; 
and  many  people  shall  go  and  say,  Come  ye,  and  let  us  go  up 
to  the  mountain  of  the   Lord,  to  the  house  of  the  God  of 
Jacob,  and  he  will  teach  of  his  ways,  and  we  will  walk  in  his 
paths  ;  for  out  of  Zion  shall  go  forth  the  law  and  the  word  of 
the  Lord  from  Jerusalem  ;'* — the  reviewer  holds  not  only  that 
that  which  is  affirmed  of  the  mountain  of  the  Lord's  house, 
Jerusalem,  Zion,  and  Judah,  is  figurative  ;  but  that  the  moun- 
tain of  the  Lord's  house,  Jerusalem,  and  Judah,  are  them- 
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selves,  likewise,  used  by  the  figure,  and  denote  places,  struc- 
tures or  bodies,  and  persons  that  are  wholly  different.  The 
figure,  therefore,  which  he  ascribes  to  the  passage  cannot 
possibly  be  the  metaphor. 

This  is  further  evident,  also,  from  the  consideration  that 
not  only  must  a  term  be  employed  in  the  aflirmative  part  of  a 
sentence  in  order  to  its  being  used  metaphorically,  but  it 
must  also  be  applied  to  something  of  which  that  which  it  lite- 
rally denotes  is  not  true.     Thus,  the  verb  smile,  to  be  used 
metaphorically,  must  be  applied  to  some  agent  or  object  that 
cannot  actually  smile,  as  to  a  field,  a  landscape,  or  the  hea- 
vens.    In  order,  therefore,  that  Jerusalem  may  be  used  by  a 
metaphor   to   signify   the    Christian   church,    the   Christian 
church  must  be,  directly  or  indirectly,  declared  to  be  Jeru- 
salem.    In  respect  to  the  passage,  for  example,  quoted  from 
Zechariah,  "  the  nations  which  came  against  Jerusalem  shall 
even  go  up  from  year  to  year  to  worship  the  King  the  Lord 
of  Hosts,  and  to  keep  the  feast  of  tabernacles,"  in  order  that 
Jerusalem  might,  as  the  reviewer  holds,  denote   "the  true 
church,"  an  express  afllirmation  would  be  necessary  that  the 
true  church  is  Jerusalem.     Such  an  afilirmation  would  be 
necessary,  also,  in  order  that  the  prediction,  "  they  shall  go 
up"  to  Jerusalem,  might  be  a  prediction  that  they  shall  go  to 
the  true  church.     But  there  are  no  such  aflirmations  in  the 
passage ;  nor  is  there  anything  predicted  of  the  Israelites,  or 
Jerusalem,  that  is  not  compatible  with  their  nature.     It  is 
absolutely  certain,  therefore,  that  the  church  is  not  the  sub- 
ject of  the  passage.     To  alter  this  and  other  predictions  of 
the  kind,  so  as  to  charge  them  by  that  figure  with  the  sense 
which  the  reviewer  imputes  to  them,  would  require  an  inter- 
polation  so   arbitrary  and    monstrous   as   grammatically   to 
change  both  the  subjects  of  the  prediction  and  the  things 
themselves  that  are  foreshown  of  them !     No   scholar,  we 
presume,  will  advocate  such  a  violation  of  the  prophecy. 

Nor  can  it  be  by  the  hypocatastasis  or  substitution  that 
they  acquire  the  sense  he  imputes  to  them  ;  as  in  that  figure 
as  well  as  the  metaphor,  the  agent  or  object  which  it  is 
employed  to  illustrate,  is  always  the  agent  or  subject  of  that 
which  it  expresses.  Thus  in  the  passage — "  The  people  that 
walked  in  darkness  have  seen  a  great  light" — ^in  which  walk- 
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ing  in  darkness  is  put  for  being  without  the  knowledge  of 
God,  or  under  the  dominion  of  false  views  of  his  designs ;  and 
seeing  a  great  light,  for  the  reception  of  a  new  revelation,  or 
fresh  instruction  respecting  his  will ;  it  is  the  people  of  Gali- 
lee of  whom  the  affirmations  are  made,  who  were  and  are  to 
be  the  subjects  of  that  which  they  foreshow.     In  the  predic- 
tion, "  And  he  will  lift  up  an  ensign  to  the  nations  from  far, 
and  will  hiss  unto  them  from  the  ends  of  the  earth,''  it  is 
Jehovah  who  it  is  said  shall  exert  these  acts,  that  is  to  exert 
those  for  which  they  are  substituted ;  and  it  is  the  Gentiles  to 
whom  it  is  said    they   are  to  be  directed,   to  whom  those 
which  they  represent  are  actually  to  be  addressed.    In  the 
sublime  passage,  also,  Isaiah  x.  33,  34,  in  which  the  forests  of 
Lebanon  are  used  as  a  substitute  for  the  ipvaders  of  Judea— 
though  there  is  no  express  mention  in  the  figure  itself,  who  it 
is  for  whom  they  are  substituted,  yet  it  is  clear  that  it  is  for 
the  Assyrian  monarch  and  army,  from  the  fact  that  they  are 
the  subject  of  the  prophecy  in  which  the  figure  occurs,  and 
are  expressly  mentioned  in  the  verses  that  precede  it ;  and 
that  is  invariably  the  law  of  the  figure.     But  there  is  no  men- 
tion whatever  of  the  Christian  church  as  the  subject  of  the 
predictions  in  question,  respecting  Jerusalem,  the  temple,  and 
the  feast  of  tabernacles  ;  and  if  that  which  is  affirmed  of  them 
were  supposed  to  be  used  by  the  hypocatastasis  as  substitutes 
or  representatives  of  other  occurrences,  still  Jerusalem  and 
the  temple  would  be  the  subject  or  scene  of  those  events. 
They  cannot  be  made  the  representatives  of  the  Christian 
church,  except  by  a  sheer  and  monstrous  interpolation  of  that 
church,  that  would  entirely  change  the  subject  and  the  mean- 
ing of  the  predictions. 

Nor  could  the  allegory,  were  the  passages  in  discussion 
supposed  to  be  allegorical,  be  the  instrument  of  making  them 
predictions  of  the  Christian  church ;  as  that  figure,  also,  is 
always  accompanied  by  an  express  statement  who  or  what  it 
is  that  it  is  employed  to  represent.  Thus  the  allegory  of  the 
vineyard,  Isaiah  v.  1-7,  is  closed  with  the  announcement 
that  "  The  vineyard  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts  is  the  house  of 
Israel,  and  the  men  of  Judah  his  pleasant  plant." 

But  there  is  no  other  figure,  of  which  we  are  aware,  by 
which,  even  by  interpolation,  the  Christian  church  could  be 
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made  the  subject  of  these  predictions.     The  reviewer  indeed 
speaks  of  "  seraphic  figures'*  as  occurring  in  Isaiah,  and  in 
these  prophecies ;  and  as  the  figures  which  are  the  vehicle  of 
the  meaning  he  imputes  to  them.     We  are  not  aware,  how- 
ever, of  any  species  that   is  known  by  that  name.     What 
then  is  their  nature  ?     Let  him  define  them  ;  let  him  indicate 
what  their  peculiarities  are ;  let  him  state  the  principle  on 
which  they  are  employed,  and  show  how  it  is  that  they  make 
the  Christian  church  the  subject  of  these  predictions.     This 
he  must  be  able  to  do,  if  he  is  cognisant  of  such  a  species  of 
figures  ;  and  it  is  indispensable  to  the  justification  of  the  con- 
struction he  places  on  them.     It  will  be  creditable  to  him, 
also,  in   the  utmost  degree,  as  "  one  of  the  most  profound 
scholars  in  this  country  ;**  for  it  will  be  accomplishing  what 
no  other  writer  either  here  or  in  Europe  has  been  able  to 
achieve  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  not  to  do,  and  not  to  be 
able  to  do  it,  will  be  as  unfavorable  to  his  credit.     No  more 
awkward  predicament  can  be  imagined  than  his  will  be,  if, 
after  having  assigned  it  as  the  reason  of  the  interpretation 
he  puts  on  these  prophecies,  that  they  are  figurative,  and  that 
the  figures  through  which  they  convey  the  sense  he  ascribes 
to  them,  are  "  seraphic  figures,"  it  turns  out  that  he  is  not 
able  to  show  what  those  figures  are,  identify  them,  and  state 
the  principle  on  which  they  make  the  passages  yield  such  a 
meaning.     It  will  demonstrate  that  the  ground  on  which  he 
places  his  construction  is  no  ground  whatever,  but  only  a 
delusive  word  signifying  nothing — a  mere  nonentity.     What 
more  unfortunate  predicament  for  a  scholar!     We  earnestly 
hope,  therefore,  he  will  discharge  this  task.    It  is  time  that 
men  of  learning  and  reputation  settled   this  question,  and 
abandoned  the  pretence  that  such  an  element  exists  in  these 
passages,  unless  they  are  able  to  demonstrate  its  presence  in 
them,  and  determine  its  nature. 

The  other  subject  in  regard  to  which  we  solicit  information, 
is  the  principle  of  the  interpretation  which  he  places  on  the 
predictions  of  the  destruction  of  the  antichristian  powers  at 
Christ's  second  advent.     He  says : 

^  Dr.  Henderson  speaks  in  comparatively  mild  language  of  all  the 
•nemies  of  Israel  being  swept  away.     We  make  no  objection  to  the 
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representation,  provided  we  be  allowed  to  explain  the  language  m  a 
SPIRITUAL  SENSE.  But  another  distiDguished  clergyman  has  employed 
phraseology  well  adapted  to  excite  furious  zealots  to  iiEmatical  passion 
and  cruelty,  who,  *  knowing  not  what  spirit  they  are  of,'  at  the  same 
time  madly  imagine  that  their  wrath  is  working  the  righteousness  of 
God." 

And  quoting  a  passage  from  the  Rev.  H.  M'Niel's  lectures 
on  the  prophecies  relating  ib  the  Jews,  in  which  he  says  of 
the  enemies  of  the  chosen  nation,  who  are  to  attempt  to  prevent 
their  restoration  :  "  The  day  of  Jerusalem* s  recovery  is  the 
day  of  their  ruin.  In  that  day  it  will  be  a  righteous  thing  in 
the  servants  of  the  Lord  to  execute  unsparing  destruction 
upon  his  and  their  enemies ;"  and  that  "  then  fury  shall  be 
poured  forth,  and  vengeance  executed  both  by  their  own 
hands,  as  in  the  case  of  Joshua's  exterminating  conquests, 
and  by  a  greater  hand  than  theirs  stretched  out  to  fight 
for  them,  as  in  the  case  of  Pharaoh's  overthrow."     He  says: 

^  On  this  passage  we  add  no  comment,  except  what  may  be  suggested 
to  the  thoughtful  Christian  and  peace-loving  reader,  by  our  italics.  We 
will  only  say,  that  we  should  require  a  system  to  be  substantiated  by 
most  solid  Scriptural  evidence,  before  we  could  feel  ourselves  justified  m 
even  thinking  such  an  idea,  much  less  promulgating  it  to  others. 
*  Vengeance  is  mine  saith  the  Lord.' " 

We  do  not  understand  the  reviewer  as  denying  that  there 
are  passages  which,  taken  literally,  represent  that  the  enemies 
of  the  Israelites  at  the  time  of  their  restoration  are  to  be 
destroyed,  and  that  the  Israelites  themselves  are,  as  the  execu- 
tioners of  God*s  vengeance  to  take  a  part  in  destroying  them. 
If  he  doubts  it,  he  has  but  to  refer  to  Zechariah  xii.  6  and  liv. 
14,  and  other  like  passages,  for  the  most  ample  evidence  of  it 
But  what  he  assumes  is,  that  their  language  is  not  literal,  and 
that  the  destruction  which  they  foreshow,  is  not  a  corporeal 
but  a  spiritual  destruction.  What  then  we  wish  to  learn  from 
him  is,  first,  the  nature  of  the  figure  by  which  the  language 
acquires  "  a  spiritual  sense  ;"  and  next,  the  nature  of  the  spi- 
ritual destruction  which  it  denotes.  If  he  is  justified  in  treat- 
ing the  language  as  figurative,  he  must  be  able  to  define  the 
figure  which  it  involves,  and  show  how  it  acquires  by  it  such  ft 
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signification.     Otherwise  his  figure  is  an  unknown  and  inde- 
terminable element,  and  his  construction,  consequently,  not 
only  devoid  of  any  explicable  ground,  but  against  the  most 
potent  reasons  : — inasmuch  as  if  he  cannot  demonstrate  the 
existence  of  a  figure  in  the  language  that  makes  it  the  vehicle  of 
that  sense,  he  has  no  reason  whatever  for  the  assumption  that  it 
is  figurative,  and  is  unauthorized,  therefore,  to  interpret  it  as  such. 
But  what — we  are  equally  desirous  to  learn— can  be  the 
spiritual  sense  which  the  reviewer  ascribes  to  these  passages? 
What  is  the  spiritual  evil  which  he  supposes  the  destruction 
of  the  natural  life  is  used  in  these  predictions  to  denote  ?    h 
cannot  be  apostasy  from  God ;  for  these  antiohristian  hosts 
will   already  have  apostatized,  and  in  being  marshalled  in 
war  against  the  Israelites  as  God's  people,  will  be  marshalled 
against  him.     The  contest  is  accordingly  called  the  battle  of 
the  great  day  of  God  Almighty.     Nor  can  it  be  the  second 
death  ;  for  that  is  not  to  be  inflicted  on  the  evil  who  die  ante- 
rior to  the  millennium,  until  the  second  resurrection  which  is 
to  take  place  after  that  period.    Besides  it  is  not  the  office  of 
the  Israelites,  nor  of  men  of  any  order,  to  inflict  the  second 
death  ;  for  though  they  can  kill  the  body,  we  are  expressly 
told  they  cannot  kill  the  soul.    If  then  it  is  neither  alienation 
from  God  in  this  life,  nor  the  second  death  in  the  next,  what 
is  that  spiritual  evil  which  the  reviewer  regards  the  literal 
slaughter  of  the  enemies  of  the  Israelites  as  denoting  ?    If 
he  is  justified  in  assigning  it  a  spiritual  meaning,  he,  of  course, 
is  able  to  tell  what  the  meaning  is,  and  demonstrate  the  law 
by  which  the  language  is  made  to  yield  it.     Otherwise  his 
construction  is  not  an  interpretation,  but  only  an  arbitrary 
imputation  of  a  sense  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  language  ; — 
a  procedure  of  which,  we  presume,  no  one  of  "  a  calm  deli- 
berate judgment"  will  intentionally  be  guilty.     We  shall  look 
with  no  common  interest,  therefore,  for  the  solution  of  these 
difficulties.     If  he  cannot  furnish  one,  and  one  that  is  worthy 
of  a  writer  who  is  eulogized  as  among  the  most  profound  scho- 
lars in  the  country,  his  condition  will  not  be  very  enviable.  His 
expressions  of  surprise  and  horror  at  the  errors  and  presump- 
tion of  Mr.  M*Neil  and  Dr.  Henderson  will  recoil  with  tenfold 
energy  on  himself.    For  what  can  transcend  in  infatuation 
and  lawlessness  the  denial  thus  of  the  true  sense  of  the  word 
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of  Grod,  and  imputation  to  it  of  a  meaning  of  which  he  can 
neither  give  the  definition,  nor  state  the  law  by  which  it  is 
obtained  ?  and  a  meaning  confessedly,  therefore,  altogether 
unknown  and  altogether  indemonstrable ! 

III. 

THE    LATE    MR.  MILLER's    VIEWS    OF   THE    EVENTS    THAT    ARE  TO 
ATTEND    AND    FOLLOW   CHRIST's    ADVENT. 

We  learn  that  we  were  in  error,  in  our  July  number,  in 
representing  Mr.  Miller  as  having  held  that  the  earth  is  to  be 
annihilated  at  Christ's  coming,  that  there  is  to  be  but  one 
resurrection,  and  that  Christ  and  the  saints  are  not  to  reign  on 
the  earth  during  the  millennium  ;  but  in  a  different  scene.  We 
were  led  into  the  misapprehension  by  articles  in  several  papers, 
soon  after  his  death,  which  professed  to  exhibit  the  peculiarities 
of  his  belief  We  find,  on  recurring  to  his  "Views  of  Chronology 
and  Prophecy,"  that  he  held  that  the  resurrection  of  the  saints 
only  is  to  take  place  at  Christ's  advent ;  that  they  and  the  living 
saints  who  are  to  be  changed,  are  then  to  be  withdrawn  into 
the  air,  or  space,  while  the  earth  is  to  be  cleansed  by  fire,  the 
elements  melted  with  heat,  and  the  works  of  men  and  the 
living  who  are  unsanctified  consumed  ;  that  when  that  purifi- 
cation of  the  earth  is  accomplished,  Christ  and  his  redeemed 
are  to  descend  and  reside  on  it  during  the  thousand  years : 
that  at  the  close  of  that  period,  the  wicked  are  to  be  raised 
from  the  grave ;  and  that  it  is  they,  not  men  in  the  natural 
body,  who  are  then  to  be  deceived  by  Satan,  and  led  to  maiie 
war  on  the  saints.  He  held,  accordingly,  that  the  multiplica- 
tion of  the  race  and  the  work  of  redemption  are  to  cease  at 
Christ's  coming,  and  the  earth  be  occupied  thereafter  by  none 
but  the  glorified. 

IV. 

the     CONGREGATIONALISt's     NOTICE     OP     THE     REVIEW    OF 

PROFESSOR     park's     DISCOURSE. 

In  an  editorial  article  in  the  Boston  Congregationalist  of 
the  11th  of  October,  we  are  charged  with  "the  grossest  and 
most  wanton  misrepresentation,"  in  exhibiting  Professor  Park 
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as  teaching,  in  his  Discourse,  that  there  are  two  distinct  and 
dissimilar  theologies.  The  writer — whom,  for  convenience, 
we  shall  denominate  the  Editor — says  : 

''The  doctrine  ascribed  to  Professor  P.  is  nowhere  stated  in  the 
sermon,  but  is  pointedly  contradicted  everywhere.  We  do  not  hesitate 
to  assert  that  the  whole  review  is  made  up  of  a  series  of  the  most  bare- 
faced and  gross  sophisms,  and  astounding  misrepresentations,  that  we 
have  ever  met  with  in  the  history  of  controversy.  If  any  one  should 
take  a  few  of  Mr.  Lord^s  sentences,  in  which  he  sets  forth  his  millena- 
rian  doctrines,  and  then,  by  false  xooic,  charge  him  with  propounding 
in  them  the  opposrrE  system,  and  then  review  his  arguments  far 
miilenarianism,  and  charge  on  him  irrelevance,  self-contradiction,  con- 
fusion, and  nonsense,  it  would  not  at  all  exceed  in  violent  misrepri^ 
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If  this  is  so,  or  even  probably  so ;  if  it  is  not  itself  a  "  violent" 
and  "  astounding  misrepresentation,"  this  writer  can,  of  course, 
prove  it ;  and  with  facility.  There  can  be  no  necessity  for 
his  relying  for  it  on  mere  asseveration.  He  only  needs  to 
show  that  the  doctrine  which  Professor  Park  advances  and 
endeavors  to  establish  and  illustrate,  is  not  what  we  represent, 
but  wholly  different  and  contradictory,  and  his  work  is  accom- 
plished ;  and  that  can  involve  no  difficulty,  if  the  teachings  of 
the  Discourse  are  so  directly  the  opposite  of  what  we  repre- 
sent. Such  sheer  dissimilarities,  such  open  and  flagrant 
antagonisms,  can  easily  be  distinguished,  and  the  method 
exposed  by  which  we  have  confounded  them  ;  and  in  achiev 
ing  such  a  defence,  the  Editor  of  the  Congregationalist,  so  far 
from  disobliging,  would  gratify  us.  It  would  be  far  mofe 
agreeable  to  be  assured  by  unanswerable  evidence  that  the 
chair  of  the  Abbot  professor  is  occupied  by  a  man  of  Scrip- 
tural views,  than  to  know  that  it  is  held  by  one  who  employe 
himself  in  destroying  the  faith  which  it  is  his  business  to  main- 
tain.  It  is  more  satisfactory  to  entertain  a  favorable  than  an 
unfavorable  estimate  of  a  fellow-being ;  and  especially  of  one 
whose  station  naturally  renders  his  opinions  the  instrument 
of  great  good  or  evil.  Could  the  Eiditor  of  the  Congregatioi^ 
alist,  therefore.  Professor  Park  himself,  or  any  one  else,  cc»- 
fute  the  view  we  gave  of  the  doctrine  of  his  Discourse,  in 
such  a  manner  as  should  justly  satisfy  the  candid  and  upright. 
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we  should  not  only  rejoice,  but  should  wish  to  be  among  the 
first  to  express  our  satisfaction,  and  ofier  him  our  congratula- 
tions. 

On  the 'other  hand,  if  the  Editor  of  the  Congregationalist— 
having  the  aid,  not  improbably,  of  Professor  Park  himself— 
has  not  furnished,  and  cannot,  any  such  proof  of  the  misrepre- 
sentation with  which  he  charges  us  ;  if  he  offers  nothing  for 
the  purpose  but  his  own  unsupported  assertion  ;  if  his  state- 
ments are  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  doctrine  and  object 
of  the  Discourse ;  and,  finally^  if  the  pretext  on  which  he 
founds  his  defence,  is  not  only  wholly  unwarranted,  but  would, 
if  allowed,  instead  of  relieving  Professor  Park,  make  his  posi- 
tion still  more  embarrassing  and  discreditable ;  then  our  criti- 
cism is  justified,  and,  instead  of  ourselves,  it  is  the  Ekiitor  of 
the  Congregationalist  who  has  been  guilty  of  "  the  grossest 
and  most  wanton  misrepresentation."  And  such,  we  appre- 
hend, the  reader  will  find  to  be  the  fact. 

He  commences  his  defence  by  a  quotation  on  the  difficulty 
of  detecting  deceptions  in  logic. 

"  Whately  well  remarks  that  *  the  difficulty  of  detecting  and  exposing 
a  logical  fallacy  is  much  greater  than  that  of  comprehending  and 
developing  a  process  of  sound  argument.'  Also,  *  that  a  very  long  di$- 
cussion  is  one  of  the  raOst  effectual  veils  of  fallacy.  Sophistry,  like 
poison,  is  at  once  detected  and  nauseated  when  presented  to  us  in  a 
concentrated  form  ;  but  a  fallacy  which  when  stated  barely  in  a  Jtv 
sentences  would  not  deceive  a  child,  may  deceive  half  the  world  if  dilut- 
ed in  a  quarto  volume,^  It  is  on  these  principles  that  we  account  for  it 
that  the  sagacious  editor  of  the  Presbyterian  has  allowed  himself  to  be 
80  deluded  by  the  fallacy  of  Mr.  D.  N.  Lord's  review  of  Professor  Park's 
sermon  as  to  recommend  it  to  his  readers  as  a  thorougrh  dissection,  ana- 
lysis,  and  exposure  of  its  errors,  and  to  sanction  the  alarm  sounded  br 
the  reviewer  of  fatal  heresy  at  Andover,  and  of  the  need  of  a  rally  of 
the  churches  to  effective  resistance  " 

Who  would  not  suppose  from  this,  that  the  asserted  decep- 
tiveness  of  the  review  is  so  exquisitely  subtle,  and  diffused  so 
equably  and  imperceptibly  through  the  whole  body  of  the 
discussion,  as  to  render  its  detection  in  any  one  part  ex- 
tremely difficult,  except  by  the  keenest  and  most  delicate 
scrutiny  ?    It  turns  out,  however,  that  this  sagacious  remark 
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of  Archbishop  Whately,  like  many  of  the  exemplifications 
Professor  Park  affects  to  give  of  his  two  theologies,  is  alto- 
gether irrelevant,  and  that  the  alleged  fallacy  of  the  review 
is,  by  his  own  account  of  it,  a  solitary  one,  gross  and  tranS" 
parent,  and  instead  of  being  spread  through  its  whole  body,  is 
concentrated  in  a  singk  word  ;  for  he  immediately  adds — 

"  The  whole  power  of  the  review  depends  upon  one  very  gross  and 
TRANSPARENT  follocy,  But  fts  the  editor  of  the  Presbyterian  has  not 
been  able  to  detect  it,  we  are  led  to  snppose  that  it  may  delnde  others 
aba" 

He  is  induced;  therefore,  to  point  out  and  expose  this  "fun- 
damental" deception  ;  but  unfortunately,  by  his  own  showing, 
it  is  not  a  logical  fallacy  at  all.  Logical  fallacies,  are  fal- 
lacies in  reasoning,  not  in  mere  didactic  statements,  or  even 
in  premises  from  which  conclusions  are  drawn,  and  much 
less  in  the  mere  interpretation  or  construction  of  words. 
"  When  the  conclusion'* — Whately  says—"  does  not  follow 
from  the  premises,  it  is  manifest  that  the  fault  is  in  the  rea^ 
soning,  and  in  that  alone.  These,  therefore,  we  call  logical 
fallacies,  as  being  properly  violations  of  those  rules  of  rea- 
soning which  it  is  the  province  of  logic  to  lay  down."  But 
the  error  with  which  we  are  charged, — if  it  be  one, — is  not 
an  error  in  a  coTiclitsion,  but  only, — as  the  Editor  himself 
exhibits  it, — in  the  statement  of  the  sense  in  which  a  term  is 
used  in  a  didactic  proposition !  A  beautiful  specimen,  truly, 
either  of  the  Editor's  critical  acumen  or  candor!  Is  it  a 
sheer  blunder  ;  or  is  it  an  attempt  to  practise  on  the  decepti- 
bleness  of  his  readers,  in  the  presumption  that  they  would 
inconsiderately  take  the  quotation  from  the  Archbishop  6f 
Dublin,  as  applicable,  though  it  is  not,  to  the  review,  make  it 
the  ground  of  an  unfavorable  judgment  respecting  it,  and 
assume  that  the  question  at  issue,  in  relation  to  the  Dis- 
course, is  a  mere  question  of  logic  ?    He  proceeds — 

^  It  oonsistB,  then,  in  changing  the  sense  of  a  single  term  from  the 
sense  in  which  Professor  Park  used  it  to  a  sense  in  which  be  did  not 
use  it  The  change  is  simple  and  easily  made— 6u/  it  transforms  ths 
uihole  sermon  into  a  mass  of  grass  errors  and  contradictions:  wherea^ 
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wben  itB  proper  sense,  as  used  by  Professor  Park,  is  retiuned,  the  sermon 
is  true,  self-consistent,  and  important 

"The  term  upon  which  such  consequences  depend,  is  the  common 
and  simple  word  tueoloot.  In-  its  common  and  famiHar  amje,  it 
means  the  science  which  teaches  the  existence,  character,  and  attributes 
of  God,  and  the  nature,  principles,  and  facts  of  his  uniTereal  goTern- 
ment  Used  in  this  sense^  hut  one  true  system  of  theology  is  possible. 
But  for  reasons  assigned.  Professor  Park  saw  fit  to  use  the  word  m 
another  and  secondary  sense^  that  is,  ^  ▲  particular  mode  or  method 
OF  representing  this  one  system.'  If  the  word  theology  is  used  m 
this  sense,  it  is  plain  that  there  may  be  more  than  one  theology^  because 
there  can  be  more  than  one  mode  of  representing  the  one  true  system. 

"  The  expediency  of  using  the  word  in  this  sense  is,  no  doubt,  a  &ir 
subject  of  inquiry.  But  whether  expedient  or  not,  it  is  a  &ct  that  Pro- 
fessor Park  so  uses  it  It  is  a  feet,  also,  that  Mr.  Lord,  in  his  criticisms, 
does  change  it  from  this  sense  to  its  original  and  primitive  sense, 
and  by  this  simple  change  makes  all  the  heresy  charged  on  Prx>fes8or 
Park.  The  heresy  charged  on  him  is  this,  that  he  teaches  that  the  tree 
system  of  theology  revealed  by  God  is  not  only  unsuited  to  move  the 
heart  to  holy  affections,  but  is  absolutely  displeasing  to  it  and  repellent, 
and  that  the  heart  developes  a  false  and  antagonistic  system  in  order 
to  gratify  itself — and  that  this  false  system  is  advocated  and  defended 
by  Professor  Park  as  the  only  means  of  arousing  the  emotions  of  the 
heart     The  error  of  this  view  is  indeed  gross  and  enormous.'* 

Such  is  the  expedient  by  which  he  attempts  to  shield  Pro- 
fessor Park  from  the  charge  of  teaching  that  there  are  two 
dissimilar  and  opposite  theologies.  He  admits,  in  the  fullest 
manner,  the  reader  will  observe,  that  the  meaning  we 
ascribed  to  the  word  Theology,  and  the  sense  in  w^hich  we 
assumed  it  was  used  by  Professor  Park,  is  its  "  original" 
''common^  and  familiar  sense/'  His  definition  of  it,  as  "the 
science  which  teaches  the  existence,  character,  and  attri- 
butes of  God,  and  the  nature,  principles,  and  facts  of  his 
universal  government,"  is  the  same  in  import,  and  expressed 
in  much  the  same  terms  as  ours.  He  concedes,  also,  in  the 
most  unqualified  and  emphatic  manner,  that  if  that  is  the 
sense  in  which  Professor  Park  used  it,  then  his  Discourse  is 
** a  mass  of  gross  errors  and  contradictions"  and  " its  funda- 
mental position"  "a  heresy''  as  "enormous  and  malignant* 
as  we  have  ascribed  to  him.     The  question  now  is,  whether 
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he,  in  fact,  used  it  in  that  sense,  and  so  obviously  and 
undoubtedly,  as  to  justify  us  in  presuming  that  that  was  the 
meaning  he  attached  to  it ;  or  whether  he  employed  it  in  the 
sense  which  the  Editor  of  the  Congregationalist  asserts. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  the  Editor  produces  no  evidence 
whatever  that  Professor  Park  employed  the  term  theology  in 
the  unusual  and  secondary  sense  which  he  affirms  he  attached 
to  it.  He  offers  nothing  to  support  his  pretext  but  his  mere 
asseveration.  He  alleges  no  definition  of  the  term  from  the 
Discourse,  in  which  that  meaning  is  ascribed  to  it ;  for  Pro- 
fessor Park  gives  none.  He  quotes  nothing  from  him  which 
indirectly  proves  that  he  must  have  used  it  in  that  sense ;  nor 
could  he,  for  there  is  nothing  whatever  in  the  Discourse  that 
furnishes  such  proof  This  is  a  very  significant  fact !  If  the 
Editor  finds  any  specific  statement  in  the  sermon  that  that  is 
the  sense  in  which  the  word  was  employed,  why  did  he  not 
produce  it?  If  he  is  aware  of  any  passage  that  indirectly 
even  renders  it  clear  or  probable  that  that  is  the  signification 
he  attached  to  it,  why  did  he  not  allege  it,  and  put  the  fact  at 
once  beyond  debate  ?  Sensible  as  he  is  that  unless  he  can 
establish  what  he  here  avers.  Professor  Park's  doctrine  must 
be  admitted  to  be  altogether  indefensible,  and  as  '*  enormous 
and  malignant"  "  a  heresy"  as  we  have  represented  it,  how  is 
it  that  if  able  unanswerably  to  establish  it,  he  was  so  incon- 
siderate, and  faithless  to  him,  as  to  omit  it,  and  rest  his  vindi- 
cation solely  on  his  mere  asseveration?  That  is  not  the 
method  which  a  "sagacious"  critic  would  most  naturally 
take  to  exculpate  the  innocent  from  injurious  imputations. 
It  is  the  expedient  to  which  those  only  resort  who  have  no 
other  means  of  attaining  their  object ! 

But  perhaps  the  reader  will  think  we  have  overlooked  an 
expression  in  one  of  the  passages  we  have  transcribed,  which 
the  Editor  exhibits  as  copied  from  Professor  Park,  and  as  an 
explanation  of  the  sense  he  attached  to  the  term  theology. 
After  admitting  that  if  the  word  is  used  in  its  '*  common  and 
familiar  sense,  but  one  true  system  of  theology  \s  possible," 
he  adds,  **  but  for  reasons  assigned.  Professor  Park  sees  fit  to 
use  the  word  in  another  and  secondary  sense,  that  is — 'a 

PARTICULAR     MODE    OR    METHOD     OF     REPRBSBNTINO     THIS     ONE 

TBTEM.' "     This  last  expression  is  marked  as  though  quoted 
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from  the  Discourse.  It  is  not,  hawever.  There  is  no  such 
passage  in  it,  nor  any  embodying  the  same  proposition.  Pro- 
fessor Park  gives  no  definition  whatever,  nor  any  statement 
approaching  a  definition  of  the  meaning  with  which  he  uses 
the  term  theoic^.  The  passage  is  a  sheer  fabrication,  and 
the  pretence  that  Professor  Park  stated  or  intimated  that  he 
employed  the  word  in  such  a  peculiar  and  extraordinary  sense, 
and  "  assigned"  "  reasons"  for  it,  is  a  bold  and  unmitigated 
misrepresentation.  This  is  truly  a  dark  omen !  The  Editor 
of  the  Congregationalist  must  feel  that  he  has  undertaken  a 
very  impracticable  task,  when  he  finds  it  necessary  to  resort 
to  such  expedients  to  accomplish  it !  What  an  exemplification 
of  the  dislike  he  indicates  in  his  introduction  of  the  fallacies 
by  which  readers  are  sometimes  deluded !  How  exquisitely 
adapted  to  inspire  confidence  in  his  unsupported  declarations! 
In  the  next  place:  The  term  theology  has  no  such 
"secondary  sense"  as  the  Editor  of  the  Congregationalist 
ascribes  to  it.  It  has  no  meaning  but  that  which  is  expressed 
in  the  definition  we  gave  of  it,  as  ''the  science  that  teaches 
the  existence,  attributes,  and  character  of  God — ^his  laws — 
the  measures  of  his  government — his  purposes — the  doctrines 
he  has  revealed,  and  the  duties  he  has  enjoined."  It  is  never 
distinguished,  except  as  natural  or  revealed,  moral  or  specula- 
tive, true  or  false ;  or  of  some  other  species  that  consists  with 
its  treating  exclusively  of  God  and  his  government.  As, 
therefore,  Professor  Park  assigned  to  it  no  other  sense,  and 
gave  no  hint  that  he  employed  it  with  an  unusual  meaning, 
we  were  not  only  justified,  but  absolutely  obliged  by  truth  and 
candor  to  presume  that  he  used  it  in  its  common  and  legiti- 
mate sense.  To  have  assumed  that  he  employed  it  with 
another  signification,  would  have  been  altogether  gratuitous. 
How,  without  any  evidence  whatever,  could  we  presume  that 
he  did  not  use  it  in  its  true  meaning  ?  How,  w  ithout  the 
slightest  ground  for  it,  could  we  suppose  that  he  attached  to 
it  such  a  totally  novel  and  unauthorized  signification,  as  the 
Editor  of  the  Congregationalist  now  assigns  to  it  ?  He  is 
wholly  unjustifiable,  therefore,  in  his  assertion  that  we  changed 
it  from  this  unexpressed,  unknown,  and  unintelligible  meaning) 
**to  its  original  and  primitive  sense."  No  change  whatever 
was  made  in  it  by  us.     We  took  it  as  we  found  it.     The 
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secondary  sense  which  the  Editor  now  assigns  to  it,  had 
not  then  been  invented.  It  is  the  offspring  undoubtedly 
of  a  necessity  that  was  not  felt  until  after  the  publication 
of  the  review.  A  singular  method  truly  of  vindicating 
Professor  Park !  The  Editor  must  have  been  sensible  that 
there  was  a  sad  dearth  of  legitimate  means  for  the  pur- 
pose, to  be  induced  to  contrive  and  rely  on  such  an  expedi- 
ent. What  a  series  of  extraordinary  measures  to  accomplish 
his  object !  He  begins  by  asserting  that  Professor  Park  used 
the  term  in  a  sense  of  which  he  gives  no  intimation,  and  that 
is  utterly  unknown  to  usage.  He  then  affirms  that  he 
"assigned"  "reasons"  for  employing  it  in  that  sense,  though 
no  reasons  whatever  of  the  kind  are  given,  nor  any  hint 
that  he  attached  to  it  an  unusual  signification.  To  convince 
his  readers,  however,  of  the  truth  of  his  allegations,  the  Editor 
fabricates  what  appears  to  be  a  definition  of  the  term,  and 
presents  it  as  a  quotation  from  Professor  Park's  Discourse ! 
He  then  affirms  that  we  "  change  it  from  this  sense" — thus 
defined  and  accounted  for  by  "  reasons" — "  to  its  original  and 
primitive  sense,  and  by  this  simple  change  make  all  the  heresy 
charged  on  Professor  Park."  And,  finally,  to  excite  the  indig- 
nation of  his  readers  against  us,  he  concludes  his  criticism 
with  the  declaration — "  We  do  not  hesitate  to  assert  that  the 
whole  review  is  made  up  of  a  series  of  the  most  barefaced 
and  gross  sophisms,  and  astounding  misrepresentations  that 
we  have  ever  met  with  in  the  history  of  controversy." 
What  childlike  guilelessness !  What  scrupulous  accuracy ! 
What  unsophisticated  horror  at  injustice  and  deception ! 

The  reader  is  now  able  to  judge  in  some  measure  what 
confidence  is  to  placed  in  the  Editor's  asseverations.  He 
will  soon  be  able  to  see  also  what  estimate  is  to  be  formed  of 
his  intellect  and  judgment. 

In  the  third  place  :  That  Professor  Park  cannot  have  used 
the  term  in  the  sense  which  the  Editor  avers,  and  that  the 
pretence  is  a  mere  afterthought,  devised  to  shield  him  from 
the  discredit  to  which  his  doctrine  subjects  him,  is  apparent 
from  the  fact  that  if  the  Editor's  definition  of  the  secondary 
sense  in  which  he  asserts  he  used  it,  is  substituted  for  the 
word  theology,  it  completely  changes  the  subject  of  the 
DISCOURSE,  makes  the  argument  irrelevant,  and  converts  the 
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whole  discussion  into  a  tissue  of  incoherent  and  nonsensical 
propositions.  After  giving  a  definition  of  theology  in  its  com- 
mon and  familiar  sense,  he  says : — 

''  And  in  thi^  sense  but  one  trae  system  of  theology  is  possible.  But 
for  reasons  assigned,  Professor  Park  sees  fit  to  use  the  word  in  another 
and  secondary  sense,  that  is  ^  a  particular  mode  ou  method  of 
REPRESENTING  THIS  ONE  SYSTEM.'  1/  the  wovd  ihcology  is  used  in  this 
sense,  it  is  plain  that  there  may  be  more  than  one  theology,  because 
there  can  be  more  than  one  method  of  representing  the  one  tnie 
system." 

• 

Let  his- definition  then  be  substituted  for  the  word  theology 
in  the  passage  in  which  Professor  Park  states  the  theme  of  the 
Discourse,  and  instead  of  "  two  forms  of  theology,"  and  "  the 
theology  of  the  intellect,"  and  "  the  theology  of  feeling,"  it 
will  read  thus: — 

'*  There  are  two  forms  of  a  particular  mode  or  method  of  re- 
presenting, of  which  the  two|ii8sages  in  my  text  are  selected  as 
individual  specimens;  the  one  declaring  that  God  never  repents, 
the  other  that  he  does  repent.  For  want  of  a  better  name  these 
two  forms  may  be  termed  a  particular  mode  or  method  of 
representing  the  Intellect,  and  a  particular  mode  or  method  of 
representing  Feeling.  Sometimes  indeed  both  the  mind  and 
the  heart  are  suited  by  the  same  modes  of  thought,  but  often 
they  require  dissimilar  methods,  and  the  object  of  the  present 
discourse  is  to  state  some  of  the  differences  between  the  par- 
ticular mode  or  method  of  representing  the  intellect,  and  the 
particular  mode  or  method  of  representing  feeling ;  and  also 
some  of  the  influences  which  they  exert  upon  each  other!" 
The  title  also  of  the  Discourse  changed  to  conform  to  the  Editor's 
definition,  instead  of  the  Theology  of  the  Intellect  and  Feeling, 
becomes.  The  particular  mode  or  method  of  representing 
the  Intellect,  and  the  particular  mode  or  method  of  represent- 
ing Feeling !  The  subject  of  the  Discourse  is  thus  completely 
expunged  by  the  Editor's  expedient,  and  another  introduced 
in  its  place,  of  which  neither  the  hearers,  the  readers,  nor 
Professor  Park  himself  ever  thought !  And  consequently 
all  the  subsequent  propositions  and  illustrations  are  made 
irrelevant  and  absurd ;  as  not  a  syllable  is  employed  in  exhi- 
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biting  particular  modes  or  methods  of  representing  the  inteU 
lect  and  feeling.  The  whole  is  occupied  in  stating  what  the 
characteristics  are,  on  the  one  hand,  of  the  theology  which 
the  intellect  adopts  and  approves  ;  and  on  the  other,  what  the 
characteristics  are  of  the  theology  which  the  heart  devises 
and  employs  for  the  satisfaction  of  its  tastes  and  dispositions. 
A  more  unfortunate  expedient,  therefore,  could  not  possibly 
have  been  devised  by  the  Editor,  either  for  his  own  reputa- 
tion or  Professor  Park's !  If  admitted,  it  demonstrates 
beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt  his  utter  incompetence  as  a 
writer  and  thinker.  The  Editor  accuses  us  of  displaying  a 
"  misanthropic  pleasure  in  assailing  his  character  as  a  scho- 
lar"  The  faults,  however,  we  have  pointed  out  are  of  but 
slight  significance  compared  to  the  disgraceful  exhibition  of 
his  understanding  and  judgment  which  the  Editor  thus  pre- 
sents. If  his  statements  are  true.  Professor  Park  not  only 
cannot  be  a  strong-minded  theologian,  an  accurate  reasoner, 
or  an  accomplished  rhetorician,  but  he  cannot  have  even  a 
moderate  share  of  sense.  No-^e  not  on  the  very  verge  of 
idiocy  could  be  capable  of  uttering  such  a  combination  of 
incoherent  and  senseless  propositions  as  the  Editor's  contriv- 
ance makes  of  his  Discourse. 

Into  what  confusion  and  nonsense  it  converts  it,  may  be 
seen  from  the  passage  with  which  he  commences  his  discus- 
sion. Transformed  by  substituting  the  Editor's  definition  of 
theology  for  the  word  itself,  it  will  read  thus; — "A  particular 
mode  or  method  of  representing  the  intellect  conforms  to  the 
laws,  subserves  the  wants,  and  secures  the  approval  of  our  in- 
tuitive  and  deductive  powers.  It — a  particular  mode  or  method 
of  representing  the  intellect — includes  the  decisions  of  the 
judgment,  of  the  perceptive  part  of  conscience  and  taste, 
indeed  of  all  the  faculties  which  are  essential  to  the  reasoning 
process.  It — a  particular  mode  or  method  of  representing 
the  intellect — is  a  particular  mode  or  method  of  representing 
SPECULATION !  and,  thereforey  comprehends  the  truth  just 
as  it  is,  unmodified  by  excitements  of  feeling!"  What 
pertinent  announcements  !  What  self-evident  propositions  ! 
How  admirably  adapted  to  secure  the  approval  of  "  the 
intuitive  and  deductive  powers  /"  He  goes  on.  "  It — a  parti- 
cular   mode    or    method  of   representing  the  intellect — is 
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received  as  accurate  not  in  its  spirit  only,  but  in  its  letter 
also ! "  Intuitively  and  deductively  certain,  doubtless, 
though  nothing  has  been  said  that  shows  whether  that  methckl 
of  representing  the  intellect  is  appropriate  rather  than  absurd, 
true  instead  of  false,  or  intelligible  rather  than  unintelligible! 
"  Of  course  a  particular  mode  or  method  of  representing  the 
intellect,  demands  evidence,  either  internal  or  extraneous, 
for  all  its  propositions ! "  What  resistless  logic !  Who  can 
fail  to  see  the  indissoluble  connexion  of  this  conclusion  with 
its  premise  !  "  These  propositions,  whether  or  not  they  be 
inferences  from  antecedent,  are  well  fitted  to  be  premises  for 
subsequent  trains  of  proof!  "  Should  they  happen  to  be  false 
and  absurd,  it  will  be  no  obstacle,  it  seems,  to  that. result. 
"  This  mode  or  method  of  representing  the  intellect,  therefore, 
prefers  general  to  individual  statements,  the  abstract  to  the 
concrete,  the  literal  to  the  figurative."  To  what  a  sublime 
height  has  this  great  argument  already  ascended  !  Because 
a  particular  mode  or  method  of  representing  the  intellect  is 
a  particular  mode  or  method  of  representing  speculation, 
therefore  it  comprehends  the  truth  just  as  it  is,  and  is  received 
as  accurate  not  in  spirit  only,  but  in  letter  also  ;  consequently 
it  demands  evidence  for  all  its  propositions,  and  all  its  pro- 
positions, whether  postulates  or  conclusions,  are  fitted  to  be 
premises  for  subsequent  trains  of  proof;  and  therefore  it  pre- 
fers general  to  individual  statements,  the  abstract  to  the 
concrete,  the  literal  to  the  figurative !  Was  ever  such  a  com- 
plication of  false,  irrelevant,  and  preposterous  propositions 
before  put  together  ?  What  a  splendid  exhibition  of  the 
Editor  s  intellect ! 

The  description  of  the  theology  of  feeling  is  metamorphosed 
by  his  definition  into  similar  nonsense.*  Thus,  "  in  some 
respects,  but  not  in  all,  a  particular  mode  or  method  of  repre- 
senting feeling  diflfers  from  a  particular  mode  or  method  of 
representing  the  intellect."  What  a  novel  announcement, 
and  how  pertinent  and  full  of  interest !  A  particular  mode  of 
representing  feeling  manifests  an  extraordinary  power,  how- 
ever, in  the  next  sentence,  by  transforming  itself  into  a  be- 
lief; an  exploit  of  which  we  doubt  whether  a  particular  mode 
of  representing  the  intellect  is  capable.  "  It — a  particular 
mode  or  method  of  representing  feeling — is  the  form  of  belief 
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which  is  suggested  by,  and  adapted  to,  the  wants  of  the  well- 
trained  heart !  It — a  particular  mode  or  method  of  repre- 
senting feeling — is  embraced  as  involving  the  substance  of 
truth,  although  when  literally  interpreted  it  may  or  may  not 
he  false  /"  "  It — a  particular  mode  or  method  of  repre- 
senting feeling — studies  not  the  exact  proportions  of  doctrine, 
but  gives  especial  prominence  to  those  features  which  are 
and  ought  to  be  most  grateful  to  the  sensibilities.  It — a 
particular  mode  or  method  of  representing  feeling — insists  not 
on  dialectical  argument,  but  receives  whatever  the  healthy 
affections  crave.  It — a  particular  mode  or  method  of 
representing  feeling— chooses  particular  rather  than  general 
statements,  and  is  satisfied  with  vague,  indefinite  represen- 
tations. Instead  of  measuring  the  exact  dinoensions  of  a 
spirit,  a  particular  mode  or  method  of  representing  feeling 
says,  *I  could  not  discern  the  form  thereof;  an  image  was 
before  mine  eyes,  there  was  silence,  and  I  heard  a  voice !' " 
Was  ever  anything  heard  in  Bedlam  that  transcended  this  in 
irrelevance,  incoherence,  and  senselessness  ?  Yet  according 
to  the  Editor  of  the  Congregationalist,  these  are  the  real 
themes  of  the  Discourse,  and  these  preposterous  announce- 
ments, which  none  but  a  lunatic  could  utter,  are  the  real 
ideas  which  Professor  Park  employs  lo  illustrate  those  themes ! 
It  works  a  similar  change  in  the  exemplifications  he 
attempts  to  give  of  the  influence  which  his  theologies  exert 
on  one  another.  His  first,  "  the  theology  of  the  intellect 
illustrates  and  vivifies  itself  by  that  of  feeling,"  is  converted 
into  the  following  elegant  announcement : — *•  The  particular 
mode  or  method  of  representing  the  intellebt  illustrates  and 
vivifies  itself  by  the  particular  mode  or  method  of  repre- 
senting feeling."  And  the  first  proof  he  gives  of  it  is  the 
following  pertinent  dictum  : — "  As  man  is  compounded  of 
soul  and  body,  and  his  inward  sensibilities  are  expressed  by 
his  outward  features ;  so  his  faith  combines  ideas  logically 
accurate  with  conceptions  merely  illustrative  and  impres- 
sive." What  a  demonstration  of  his  proposition  I  Would  a 
jury  called  to  decide  whether  an  individual  was  mad,  hesi 
tate  for  a  moment,  were  he  to  utter  a  long  harangue  made  up 
of  such  senseless  inaptitudes  and  incoherences !  He  con- 
verts the  whole  Discourse  in  like  manner  into  a  jargon  of 
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disjointed,  absurd,  and  false  propositions.  There  is  not  a 
paragraph  that  is  not  metamorphosed  into  the  most  crude 
and  drivelling  nonsense. 

No  more  decisive  demonstration  can  be  required  of  the 
utter  error  of  his  pretence  that  that  is  the  meaning  with 
which  Professor  Park  used  the  term  theology.     And  what 
judgment  now  are  we  to  form  from  it  of  the  Editor's  perspi- 
cacity ?     Is  it  to  be  taken  as  an  index  to  his  "  intuitive  and 
deductive  powers  ?*'    Is  he  unable  to  see  the  merciless  havoc 
it   makes   with   the  Discourse,   and   with   Professor   Park's 
"  character  as  a  scholar  ?"     Did  ever  an  advocate  more  piti- 
ably betray  the  party  he  attempted  to  defend,  or  make  a 
more  discreditable  exhibition  of  inconsiderateness  and  incom- 
petence ?     This   wretched   subterfuge   then   must   be  aban- 
doned, or   Professor  Park's   "character   as  a  scholar"  and 
theologian  is  far  more  ridiculous  and  pitiable  than  we  had 
supposed. 

In  the  fourth  place :  As  it  is  indisputable  that  Professor 
Park  employed  the  term  theology  in  the  sense  we  ascribed  to 
it,  as  the  science  that  treats  of  God  and  his  government :  so 
it  is  equally  clear  that  he  represents  the  two  theologies  of  the 
intellect  and  feeling,  as  essentially  dissimilar  and  antagonistic 
to  each  other — the  one  being  true,  the  other  false.  This  is 
rendered  apparent  by  the  introduction  to  the  Discourse.  He 
commences  it  by  the  following  recital  and  statement : — 

"  I  have  beard  of  a  father  who  endeavored  to  teach  his  children  a 
system  of  astronomy  in  precise  philosophical  language,  and  although  he 
uttered  nothing  but  ihe  truth,  they  learned  from  him  nothing  hut  false- 
hood. I  have  also  heard  of  a  motlier,  who,  with  a  woman's  tact,  so 
exhibited  the  general  features  of  astronomical  science  that  although  ker 
statements  were  technically  erroneous,  they  still  made  upon  her  children 
a  better  impression,  and  one  m^re  nearly  right  than  would  have  bxbk 
MADE  by  a  more  accurate  style.  For  the  same  reason,  many  a  punc- 
tilious divine,  preaching  the  exact  truth  in  its  scientific  method,  has 
actually  imparted  to  the  understanding  of  his  hearers,  either  no  idea 
AT  ALL,  or  A  WRONG  ONE ;  while  many  a  pulpit  orator,  using  words 
which  tire  the  patience  of  a  scholastic  theologian  and  which  in  thmr 
LITERAL  IMPORT  ARE  FALSE,  has  yet  lodgcd  in  the  hearts  of  hispeo^ 
the  substance  of  truths 
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These  accordingly  are  "  the  two  forms  op  theology,"  or 
modes  of  treating  the  subjects  of  the  Bible,  which  he  announ- 
ces as  the  theme  of  his  Discourse,  and  proceeds  to  describe, 
contrast  with  each  other,  and  exemplify ;  and  he  here  repre- 
sents them  as  direct  opposites — the  one  as  uttering  '*  nothing 
but  truth,"  and  yel  as  conveying  "  nothing  but  falsehood" — 
the  other,  as  consisting  of  statements   that  are  technically 
erroneous,  but,    nevertheless,  making    an   impression    more 
nearly  right  than  would  be  produced  by  "  a  more  accurate 
style."     "  Preaching  the  exact  truth  in  its  scientific  method," 
he  declares,  imparts  to  the  hearers,  "either  no  idea  at  all,  or 
a  wrong  one ;"  while  "  using  words"  which  in  their  literal 
import  are  false,  "lodges  in  the  heart  the  main  substance  of 
truth"   No  bolder  contrast  of  the  two  theologies  could  possibly 
have  been  drawn  than  this  ;  and  no  more  unqualified  and  em- 
phatic representation  made,  that  that  which  he  condemns  he 
condemns  as  true,  and  because  of  its  truth ;  and  that  that  which 
he  commends,  he  commends  as  false,  and  because  of  its  falsehood. 
We  were,  therefore,  not  only  naturally  led  to  regard  him  as 
assigning  to  them  that  opposite  character,  but  were  absolutely 
obliged  to  it.     No  room  was  left  for  any  other  view  of  his 
meaning.     To  have  attributed  to  him  any  other,  would  have 
been  not  merely  altogether  gratuitous,  but  against  the  clear 
and  indisputable  import  of  his  language. 

This,  however,  the  Editor  of  the  Congregationalist  denies, 
and  affirms  that  "  the  doctrine  ascribed  to  Professor  Park  is 
nowhere  stated  in  the  sermon,  but  is  pointedly  contradicted 
everywhere."  He  claims  that  "  it  lies  upon  the  face  of  the 
whole  sermon,  that  the  aim  of  Professor  Park  is  to  consider 
some  of  the  differences  between  two  modes  of  representing 
the  one  system  of  theology ;"  ....."  one  caused  by  deep 
emotion,  the  other  by  unimpassioned,  logical,  and  abstract 
mental  habits ;"  and,  as  a  proof  of  it,  alleges  the  expression 
which  Professor  Park  employs  in  the  inquiry  with  which  he 
commences  his  discussion  ; — "  What  then  are  some  ol  the 
differences  between  these  two  kinds  of  representation  ?"  But 
what  are  the  two  kinds  of  representation  here  meant  ?  The 
Editor  himself  admits  that  they  are  what  Professor  Park  had 
denominated  '*  two  forms  of  theology"  What  then  are  those 
"  two  forms  of  theology  ?"     They  are  indisputably  two  modes 
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of  representing  theology,  using  the  term  in  its  legitimate  and 
only  sense — as^e  science  that  treats  of  God  and  his  govern- 
ment ;  and  those  two  modes  are  the  mode  which  he  had  de- 
scribed in  his  introduction ;  and  they  are  the  true  and  the 
FALSE ;  for  they  are  the  kinds,  and  the  only  kinds  he  had 
depicted,  and  it  is  to  them  and  them  only,  that  his  language 
can  refer.    This  is  accordingly  demonstrated  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  doubt,  by  the  fact  that  "  the  differences  between  these 
two  kinds  of  representation,"  which  he  proceeds  to  state  and 
exemplify,  are  the  differences  between  truth  and  falsbhood* 
and  not  any  other.     Thus  he  describes  "  the  theology  of  the 
intellect  as  conforming  to  the  laws,  subserving  the  wants,  and 
securing  the  approval  of  our  intuitive  and  deductive  powers," 
as  "  the  theology  of  speculation,  and  therefore  comprehending 
the  TKVTVLJust  as  it  is,  unmodified  by  excitements  of  feeling;" 
as  demanding  "evidence  for  all  its  propositions ;"  as  insisting 
"  on  the  nice  proportions  of  doctrine,  and  on  preciseness  both 
of  thought  and  style  ;"  and  as  employing  "words  so  exactly 
defined,  and  adjustments   so  accurate,  that  no  caviller  can 
detect  one   ambiguous,   mystical,  or   incoherent  sentence." 
These  are  the  only  characteristics,  moreover,  that  he  ascribes 
to  it,  and  it  is  on  the  ground  of  these  that  he  asserts  that 
though  "  adapted  to  the  soul  in  her  inquisitive  moods,  it  fails  to 
satisfy  her  craving  for  excitement  ;**  "  seems  tame  to  the  mass 
of  men,"  and  is  not  suited  to  "  eloquent  appeals." 

On  the  other  hand,  he  represents  the  theology  of  feeling 
as  differing  from  that  of  the  intellect,  and  the  peculiar 
characteristics  which  he  ascribes  to  it  are,  equivocalness, 
vagueness,  inaccuracy,  self-contradiction,  and  falsehood. 
Although  "embraced  as  involving  the  substance  of  truth, 
when  literally  interpreted,  it  may  or  may  not  be  false." 
"It  studies  not  the  exact  proportions  of  doctrine."  "It 
is  satisfied  with  vague,  indefinite  representations."  "It  is 
often  more  forceful  because  of  its  looseness  of  style,  herein 
being  the  hiding  of  its  power,"  Preciseness  of  style  would 
make  its  falsehood  so  manifest  that  its  power  of  deceiving 
would  be  lost !  "Of  course,  the  theology  of  feeling  aims  to  be 
impressive,  whether  it  be  or  not  minutely  accurate."  When, 
therefore,  a  false  representation  will  answer  its  purpose  better 
than  the  truth,  it  "  of  course"  employs  it.     "  Often  it  bursts 
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away  from  dogmatic  restraints,  forces  its  passage  through  or 
over  rules  of  logic  ;"  that  is,  resorts  to  thefMacies  and  decep- 
tions in  argument  of  which  the  Editor  of  tne  Congregation- 
alist  affects  such  a  horror;  "and  presses  forward  to  expend 
itself,  first  and  foremost,  in  affecting  the  sensibilities  ;*'  and 
"for  this  end  .  .  .  assumes  as  great  a  variety  of  shapes  as  the 
wants  of  the  heart  are  various"  As  " the  heart  is  deceitful 
above  all  things,  and  desperately  wicked,''  the  shapes  that 
theology  assumes  are,  of  course,  in  an  equal  measure,  false 
and  "  wicked."  He,  accordingly,  says,  that  when  employed 
by  "  Martin  Luther"  and  "  the  church  fathers,  who  used  it 
often,"  "  anything,  everything,  can  be  proved  from  theifn ;  for 
they  were  inditing  sentences  congenial  with  an  excited  hearty 
but  FALSE  as  expressions  of  deliberate  opinion,"  And  adds,  in 
order  to  save  it  from  the  disgrace  of  thoughtless  and  reckless 
falsehood : — "  By  no  means  can  it  be  termed  mere  poetry,  in 
the  sense  of  a  playful  fiction.  It  is  no  play,  but  solemn 
earnestness.  It  is  no  mere  fiction,  but  an  outpouring  of  senti- 
ments too  deep,  or  too  mellow,  or  too  impetuous,  to  be  suited 
with  the  stiff  language  of  the  intellect,"  The  reason  that  it  is 
not  suited  with  that  language,  of  course,  is,  that  the  senti- 
ments it  utters  are  false  ;  and  he,  accordingly,  adds,  that  "  it 
avails  itself  of  a  poetic  license  and  indulges  in  a  style  of 
remark,  which,  for  sober  prose,  would  be  unbecoming,  or 
even  when  associated  in  certain  ways,  irreverent."  The 
whole  description  he  gives  of  it,  thus  exhibits  it  as  perpetually 
deviating  from  the  truth  into  inaccuracy,  equivocalness^ 
extravagance,  fiction,  falsehood  !  And  it  is  its  inaccuracy, 
equivocalness,  and  falsehood,  that  he  exhibits  as  the  source 
of  its  power. 

The  differences  between  his  "  two  kinds  of  representation** 
are,  therefore,  beyond  'all  rational  disputation,  the  differences 
of  TRUTH  AND  FALSEHOOD.  That  which  is  represented  by  the 
one,  is  the  tkvth  just  as  it  is.  That  which  is  represented  by 
the  other,  though  put  forth  as  truth,  yet  when  properly  inter- 
preted, is  or  may  be  as  false  as  the  deceitful  and  malicious 
passions  of  the  heart  may  desire !  The  Editor  of  the  Congre- 
gationalist  has  thus  as  completely  failed  in  this,  as  in  his  other 
attempt  to  vindicate  him  and  convict  us  of  misrepresenta- 
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tion.*     If  it  were  even  admitted,  as  he  claims,  that  Professor 
Park  uses  the  term  theology  in  the  unknown  and  impossible 
sense  he  asserts,  as  "  a  particular  mode  or  method  of  represent- 
ing" a  system  of  theology,  and  that  his  two  forms  of  theology 
are  two  modes  of  representing  theology,  it  would  not  relieve  him 
from  the  objections  we  urged  against  his  doctrine ;  for  the 
question  would  still  remain,  what  are  "  those  two  kinds  of  repre- 
sentation" or  modes  of  exhibition  which  he  describes,  and  one 
of  which  he  disparages  as  unsuited  to  excite  the  heart  to  holy 
affections,  and  the  other  commends  and  eulogizes  as  adapted 
to  please  the  heart  and  move  it  to  obedience  ?     And  the 
answer  would  still  be  as  now  ; — they  are  true  and  false  modes 
of  representation,  and  that  mode  of  representation  which  he 
disparages  presents  the  theology  that  comprehends  the  truth 
just  as  it  is;  and  that  mode  of  representation  which  he 
approves  and  recommends,  presents  a  theology  that  is  false. 
Was  there  ever  a  case  more  entirely  indisputable  ?    Were 
ever  the  artful  pretexts  and  loud  asseverations  of  a  writer 
more  amply  confuted  ? 

But  to  complete  the  proofs  of  the  Editor's  utter  error,  he, 
in  fact,  however  unconsciously,  proceeds  in  this  part  of  his 
article  on  the  assumption  that  the  term  theology  is  employed 
by  Professor  Park  in  the  sense  we  ascribed  to  ity  and  not  with 
the  unknown  and  impracticable  meaning  he  asserts,  and  makes 
the  ground  of  his  defence ;  otherwise  his  whole  argument  is  a 
jargon  of  nonsensical  assertions  and  assumptions. 

Thus,  quoting  a  passage  in  which  "  Professor  Park  states 
some  of  the  principles  of  the  subject,"  he  says  : — 

"  Here,  then,  we  have  two  modes  of  presentation,  one  caused  bj  deep 
emotion,  the  other  by  unimpassioned,  logical,  and  abstract  mental  habits. 
These  he  then  calls  '  two  forms  of  theology^  .  .  . 


*  It  is  eeeo,  from  this,  that  they  are  in  equal  error  also,  who  suppose  that  Prof. 
Park's  object,  io  the  Discourse,  is  simply  to  show  that  there  is  a  di^reoce  betveea 
literal  aod  figurative  language ;  aud  attempt  to  justify  or  excuse  him  on  tint 
ground.  That  construction  is  as  untenable  and  absurd  as  the  other.  Professor 
Park  assigns  to  the  theology  of  feeling  all  passages  that  are  employed  in  express- 
ing emotion  and  affection,  and  many,  indeed,  that  are  not,  without  any  coosiden- 
tion  whether  their  language  is  literal  or  tropical 
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**  Still  as,  perhaps,  some  one  might  carelessly  suppoee  that  he  referred 
to  two  theological  systems,  and  not  to  two  modes  of  presenting  one  and 
the  same  system,  he  thus  re-states  the  great  point  to  be  considered  in  the 
whole  discourse.  ^  What  then  are  some  of  the  differences  between 
THBSB  TWO  KINDS  OF  REPRESENTATION  Y  Nothing  Can  be  more  definite, 
nothing  more  guarded  than  this  statement  of  the  fundamental  question 
of  the  sermon.  It  is  a  consideration  of  the  two  kinds  of  representation 
of  the  one  system  of  theology,  which  men  employ,  as  they  are  deeply 
excited  and  full  of  emotion,  and,  of  course,  imaginative  and  passionate  ; 
or  as  they  are  cool,  intellectual,  scientific,  and  logical.  Hence,  whenever 
the  phrases  *  theology  of  the  intellect,'  *  intellectual  theology,' Arc.,  occur, 
we  are  to  regard  them  as  meaning  that  representation  cf  theotogf  which 
arises  from  and  suits  the  intellectual  and  logical  powers,  uninfluenced  by 
exdted  feelings.  So  the  phrases  '  theology  of  feeling,'  '  emotive  theo- 
logy,' mean  that  representation  of  theology  which  arises  from  and  suits 
the  ardent  feelings  and  excited  emotions  of  the  mind.  But  as  these  modes 
of  expression  would  be  cumbrous^  he  uses  the  shorter  ones, '  theolc^  of 
the  intellect'  and  'theology  of  the  feelings,'  aft^  having  explicitlg 
defined  their  sense  so  as  to  preclude  all  mistake,^ 

Here  the  Editor,  beyond  all  disputation,  uses  the  word 
^^iogg,  in  every  instance  of  its  occurrence,  in  its  legitimate 
sense,  as  denoting  the  science  that  treats  of  God  and  his 
government ;  and  he  represents  Professor  Park  as  employing 
the  expression  "  two  forms  of  theology,  and  thesb  two  kinds 
OF  representation"  to  denote  "  two  forms/'  "  two  kinds,"  or 
"two  modes  of  representing  OTie  and  the  same  ststem"  of 
THEOLooT ;  and  affirms  that  he  used  the  phrase  **  the  theology 
of  the  intellect,"  to  denote  one  of  these  modes  of  representing 
theology,  and  "  the  theology  of  feeling,"  to  signify  the  other 
mode  of  representing  it.    By  his  own  concession  and  plea, 
therefore,   Professor  Park  used  the  term  theology,  in    the 
phrases — ''  the  theology  of  the  intellect,"  and  "  the  theology 
of  feeling" — in  its  usual  and  legitimate  sense  ;  and  he  giv^ 
the  expression,  "  that  representation  of  theology  which  arises 
from,  and  suits  the  intellectual  and  logical  powers,"  as  the 
definition  of  the  theology  of  the  intellect ;  and  the  expression, 
"  that  representation  which  arises  from,  and  suite  the  ardent 
feelings  and  excited  emotions  of  the  mind,"  as  the  definition 
of  the  theology  of  feeling,     "  As  these  modes  of  expression," 
be  says,  "  would  be  cumbrous,  he  uses  the  shorter  ones, '  the- 
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ology  of  the  intellect/  and  '  theology  of  the  feelings,'  after 
having  explicitly  defined  their  sense  so  as  to  preclude  all 
mistake." 

The  Editor  thus  directly  retracts  and  contradicts  the  pre- 
tence with  which  he  commences  his  article,  and  makes  the 
basis  of  his  whole  defence  that  the  term  theology  is  not  used 
by  Professor  Park  in  its  legitimate  sense  to  denote  theology^ 
but  is  employed  to  signify  merely  "a  particular  mode  or 
method  of  representing  one  V    There  it  was  the  word  theology 
which  he  asserted  Professor  Park  had  defined  as  a  mode  of 
representation.     Here  it  is  the  words,  "Two  Foems,"  and 
These  Two  Kinds  of  Representation,  which  he  exhibits 
him  as  defining  as  two  form^  or  modes  of  representing  Thi- 
ologt!    If,  therefore,  his  assertion  there  was  correct,  then 
his  statement  here  is  wholly  mistaken.     If  his  statement  hm 
is  correct,  then  his  assertion  there  is  an  error,  and  the  whole 
fabric  of  his  defence  falls  to  the  ground.     But  that  he  is  mis- 
taken there  is  indisputable,  as  we  have  already  shown,  aod 
now  show  again.     For,  if  in   the  phrase,  "  Two  Forms  or 
Theology,"  the  term  theology  is  not  used  to  denote  theobgy, 
but  a  particular  mode  or  method  of  representation,  it  will 
make  nonsense  of  the  expression,  as  it  will  render  it  equiva- 
lent  to   the  phrase — "  Two  forms  of  a  particular  mode  or 
method  of  representing" — what  ?  not  theology,  for  the  Editor 
avers  that  that  is  not  the  subject  of  the  proposition  ;  but  only 
that  which  he   asserts  Professor   Park  used   it  to  signify- 
namely  "  a  particular    mode    or  method  of    representing." 
"  Two  forms  of  theology"  must  therefore  denote  two  forms 
of  a  particular  mode  or  method  of  representing ; — ^a  particular 
mode   or  method  of   representing ; — a  particular    mode  or 
method  of  representing — and  soon  without  end ;  for  the  term 
theology,  in  its  genuine  sense,  can  never  be  added  as  denoting 
the  subject  of  the  representation  !  The  Editor,  however,  in  fact, 
here  adds  it  in  that  sense,  and  retracts  and  abandons,  there- 
fore, the  false  sense  he  at  first  ascribed  to  it,  and  made  the 
basis  of  his  attempted  vindication  of  Professor  Park.    Had 
he  adhered  to  that  definition,  he  would  never  have  exhibited 
theology  as  he  here  does,  as  the  subject  of  the  representation ; 
but  instead,  would,  as  we  have  already  shown,  have  made 
"  the  intellect  and  feeling"  its  subject,  as  is  indicated  in  the 
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phrases,  "  the  theology  of  the  intellect,"  and  "  the  theolq^  of 
feeling,"  which,  interpreted  conformably  to  his  definition,  are 
equivalent  to  the  phrases,  "  A  particular  mode  or  method  of 
representing  the  intellect,"  and  "  a  particular  mode  or  method 
of  representing  feeling!"  The  Editor  thus  completely 
deserts  and  contradicts  the  pretence  on  which  he  builds  his 
attempted  exculpation  of  the  Discourse,  and  proceeds  in  his 
argument  on  the  assumption  that  Professor  Park  uses  the 
term  theology  in  the  sense  we  ascribed  to  it!  It  is  indis- 
putable, therefore,  by  his  own  showing,  that  the  doctrines  of 
the  Sermon  are  what  we  assumed  them  to  be ;  and  the  hallu* 
cination  and  recklessness  of  mind  which  it  displays,  such  as 
we  represented ;  for  he  acknowledges  and  avers  that  if  the 
term  theology  is  used  in  the  sense  we  assumed,  and  he  him- 
self here  ascribes  to  it,  "  it  transforms  the  whole  Sermon  into 
a  mass  of  gross  errors  and  contradictions"  " nonsense,  and 
confusion,*'  Did  ever  a  critic  succeed  more  effectually  in  con- 
futing himself,  and  verifying  the  facts  and  representations 
which  he  attempts  to  invalidate ! 

He  offers  several  other  considerations  to  persuade  his  read- 
ers that  the  doctrines  of  the  Discourse  cannot  be  what  we 
represent  them,  that  demand  a  brief  notice. 

The  first  is,  that  "  it  was  heard  by  an  audience  represent- 
ing the  highest  intellectual,  theological,  and  religious  attain- 
ments of  the  evangelical  party  in  New  England ;  yet  they 
were  utterly  unaware  of  the  presence  of  any  heresy  in  the 
Discourse ;  much  less  did  they  dream  that  its  fundamental 
position  was  a  heresy  so  enormous  and  malignant  as  the  one 
just  alleged." 

On  the  supposition,  however,  that  that  is  a  fact,  it  does  not 
prove  that  "its  fundamental  position"  is  not  "a  heresy"  as 
'*  enormous  and  malignant"  as  we  have  alleged.  The  Dis- 
course is  to  be  judged  by  its  language  and  teachings,  not  hf 
the  audience  that  heard  it  Yet  it  would  not  indicate,  we 
think,  very  high  "  intellectual,  theological,  and  religious 
attainments,"  to  be  wholly  unaware  of  the  presence  of  any 
heresy  in  the  Discourse,  when  it  is  introduced  by  the  repre- 
sentation that  "preaching  the  exact  truth  in  its  scientific 
method,"  "  actually  imparts  to  the  understanding  of  the  hear- 
ers, either  no  idea  at  all,  or  a  wrong  one ;"    "  while  using 
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words,  which  in  their  literal  import  are  false,  lodges  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people  the  main  substance  of   truth !"    The 
hearer  that  discerned  nothing  erroneous,  self-contradictious, 
and  enormous  in  that,  must,  we  think,  have  been  somewhat 
inattentive,  dull  of  perception,  or  else  deficient  in  ''theological 
and  religious  attainments."    What  would  have  been  thought 
of  it  had  it  been  uttered  by  a  Theodore  Parker,  a  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson,  or  a  D.  F.  Strauss  ?    Where,  in  the  whole 
domain  of  disguised  or  open  infidelity,  can  the  Editor  of  the 
Congregationalist  find    a   more  unblushing   and   malignant 
attack  on   the  truths  of  God's  word  ?     Far   worse  than  a 
denial,  it  is  a  direct  detraction  and  blasphemy  of  them. 

But  how  has  the  Editor  ascertained  that  '*  the  audience 
were  wholly  unaware  of  the  presence  of  any  heresy  in  the 
Discourse?"  Did  they  unanimously  indicate  that  they 
thought  it  unexceptionable  ?  Were  resolutions  passed  by  the 
Convention  expressive  of  their  perfect  approbation  ?  That 
many  were  interested,  and  that  some  were  highly  pleased,  and 
expressed  their  approval  and  admiration  in  extravagant  terms, 
is  well  known:  but  there  were  some,  it  is  also  known,  who 
formed  a  wholly  different  estimate  of  it ;  and  had  not  the 
maze  of  its  antithetic  and  contradictious  propositions,  the 
glitter  of  its  specious  words,  and  the  glow  and  rapidity  of  its 
utterance,  prevented  their  fully  comprehending  it,  we  doubt 
not  that  the  audience  generally  would  have  been  fully  aware 
of  the  presence  in  it  of  a  heresy,  as  enormous  and  offensive 
as  we  have  alleged. 

But  if  the  audience  were  so  *<  utterly  unaware  of  the  pre- 
sence of  any  heresy  in  the  Discourse,"  how  happened  it  that 
Professor  Park,  in  publishing  it,  acknowledges  that  he  had 
indulged  in  "  trains  of  remark  that  were  adverse  to  the  doc- 
trinal views"  of  a  party  or  school  that  belong  to  the  Conven- 
tion ?     He  says,  in  a  notice  prefixed  to  the  Sermon : — 

"When  the  author  began  to  prepare  the  ensuing  Discourse,  be 
intended  to  avoid  all  trains  of  remark  adverse  to  the  doctrinal  v'um 
of  any  party  or  school  belonging  to  the  Convention,  But  contrary  to 
his  anticipations,  he  was  led  into  a  course  of  thought  which  he  is  awart 
that  some  clergymen  of  Massachusetts  would  not  adopt  as  their  ownt 
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and  for  the  utterance  of  which  he  was  obliged  to  rely  on  their  liberal 
and  generous  feeling,  Altboagh  it  is  in  bad  taste  for  a  preacher,  on 
sucli  an  occasion,  to  take  any  undue  advantage  of  the  kindness  of  his 
hearers,  yet  perhaps  it  is  not  dishonorable  in  him,  confiding  in  their 
proverbial  charity^  to  venture  on  the  free  expression  of  thoughts  which 
he  cannot  repress^  without  an  injurious  restraint  upon  himself  J* 

Professor  Park  himself  was  thus  fully  aware  that  the 
views  he  employed  himself  in  advancing  would  not  be 
adopted  by  a  certain  class  of  the  clergymen  of  Massachusetts, 
and  he  appealed  to  their  liberality  and  charity  on  the  one 
hand  to  excuse  him  for  uttering  them  on  such  an  occa- 
sion ;  and  alleges  on  the  other,  for  his  justification,  that  he 
was  prompted  to  it  by  his  conscience !  What  class  of  the 
Convention,  then,  were  they  who  he  was  aware  must  disap- 
prove of  his  doctrine  ?  Not  the  Unitarians ;  for  he  knew 
undoubtedly,  at  the  time  of  its  publication,  that  they  were 
especially  pleased  ;  and  had  they  not  commended  his  Dis- 
course, he  would  not  have  thought  it  necessary  to  apologize 
to  them  for  teaching  its  doctrine,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not 
formally  touch  their  peculiarities  of  belief.  Who  then  were 
they  whom  he  knew  his  Discourse  must  offend  ?  The  evan- 
gelipal  party  indisputably,  whose  faith  he  so  directly  assails; 
and  who  have  in  fact  denounced  his  doctrine  as  most  grossly 
and  mischievously  false.  Yet  in  the  face  of  this  fact,  inscribed 
by  Professor  Park  on  the  front  of  his  Discourse,  the  Editor 
of  the  Congregationalist  has  the  boldness  to  assert  "  that  the 
audience  were  utterly  unaware  of  the  presence  of  any  heresy 
in  the  Discourse,"  and  to  claim  that  it  is  altogether  unob- 
noxious  to  doctrinal  objection  ! 

But  the  audience  did  not  consist  altogether  of  "  the  evan- 
gelical party  of  New  England;"  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
Convention  were  Unitarians,  and  many  others  of  the  hearers 
were  doubtless  of  that  denomination,  and  it  is  well  known 
diat  they  were  generally  pleased  with  the  Discourse,  though, 
had  they  fully  discerned  its  character,  they  too  would  un- 
doubtedly have  rejected  and  denounced  its  doctrine ;  as  it  is 
as  utterly  contradictious  to  the  method  which  they  pursue 
in  the  maintenance  of  their  peculiar  views,  as  it  is  to  that  of 
the  evangelical  party.     If  Professor  Park's  theory  of  tpt^ 
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mode  in  which  "  the  main  substance"  of  truth  is  to  be  most 
effectually  "  lodged  by  a  preacher  in  the  hearts  of  his  people" 
is  assented  to  by  the  Unitarians,  they  should  preach  the 
evangelical  doctrine  of  the  trinity,  Christ's  deity  and  expia- 
tion, and  justification  by  faith,  in  order  to  propagate  their 
own  antagonistic  system !  If  the  approbation  of  the  audi- 
ence, then,  is  to  be  taken  as  a  test  of  the  character  of  the 
Discourse,  the  applause  it  drew  from  the  non-evangelical 
party  is  a  proof  that  it  was  thought,  if  not  to  favor  their 
peculiar  views,  at  least  to  be  decidedly  adverse  to  the  ortho- 
dox. The  issue  of  the  Editor's  appeal  to  the  audience  is  to 
the  discredit  of  the  Discourse,  therefore,  not  to  its  vindi- 
cation. 

1?|ie  next  "  probability"  he  alleges  that  his  "  view  of  the 
case  is  correct,"  is  found  in  the  very  grossness  and  enormity 
of  the  error  ascribed  to  Professor  Park.  ''It  is  an  error  so 
gross  that  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  produce  evidence 
enough  to  prove  that  unless  he  is  utterly  insane^  he  either  does 
or  can  hold  it"  This  is  certainly  an  extraordinary  argu- 
ment. It  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  the  certainty  that 
Professor  Park  teaches  the  doctrine  we  ascribe  to  him,  does 
not  correspond  at  all  to  the  evidence  that  it  is  taught  in  his 
Discourse  ;  but  that  instead,  no  matter  what  that  evidence  is, 
the  certainty  and  probability  diminish  just  in  proportion  to 
the  error  of  the  doctrine  ;  and  if  its  error  is  gross  and  enor- 
mous, it  is  almost  impossible  by  any  amount  of  evidence  to 
prove  that  he  holds  it !  No  greater  solecism,  however,  was 
ever  embodied  in  language.  The  certainty  that  he  teaches  the 
doctrine  we  impute  to  him,  is  not  affected  at  all  by  the  gross- 
ness and  enormity  of  the  error.  It  depends  altogether  on  the 
evidence  furnished  by  his  language  and  reasoning;  and  as 
that  evidence  is  clear  and  ample,  the  certainty  that  he 
teaches  it  is  as  absolute  as  it  would  be  if  it  were  not  a  gross 
and  enormous  error.  Considered  irrespective  of  evidence,  the 
enormity  of  a  crime  may  seem  to  form  a  probability  against 
its  having  been  perpetrated ;  but  after  the  evidence  of  it  has 
been  examined  and  found  to  be  ample,  the  greatness  of  the 
crime  detracts  nothing  from  the  certainty  that  it  has  been 
committed.  As  high  a  certainty  that  a  person  committed  a 
murder  would  be  presented  by  the  testimony  of  ten  men  who 
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witnessed  it,  as  would  be  presented  by  their  testimony  that 
he  merely  struck  the  injured  party  on  the  cheek,  if  that  were 
the  act  which  they  ascribed  to  him.  On  the  ground,  however, 
on  which  the  Editor  proceeds,  no  matter  what  the  measure 
of  evidence  is,  the  possibility  of  proving  a  crime  diminishes 
proportionally  with  its  enormity,  and  sinks  to  the  verge  of 
extinction  when  the  outrage  is  atrocious,  ff  it  be  so.  Pro- 
fessor Park  may  undoubtedly  embarrass  his  antagonists  in 
their  attempts  to  convict  him  of  gross  error;  but  what  a 
ground  of  vindication ! 

That,  however,  the  doctrine  we  ascribed  to  him  is  what  it 
is,  is  no  indication,  we  take  it,  that  it  is  not  held  by  Professor 
Park.  So  far  from  it,  it  is  in  harmony  with  the  metaphyseal 
system  entertained  by  the  school  to  which  he  belongs,  audits 
natural  result.  It  is  the  doctrine  of  Kant,  Hegel,  Schleier- 
macher,  and  Morell,  that  the  mind  itself  is  the  sole  source  of 
its  theology ;  that  inspiration  is  nothing  more  than  a  stimu- 
lation of  its  powers  by  ordinary  causes ;  and  that  its  natural 
sensibilities,  tastes,  and  afiections,  are,  therefore,  as  authori- 
tative guides  in  respect  to  it  as  the  intellect.  Professor  Park 
has  only  embodied  that  theory  in  his  doctrine,  and  exeni- 
plified  one  of  the  shapes  which  it  naturally  assumes.  Instead 
of  contradicting  the  fundamental  principles  of  his  neological 
system,  he  has  framed  his  Discourse  in  accordance  with 
them.* 


*  The  followiog  views  ere  giveo  of  thie  system  by  Rer.  Mr.  MeCosh  io  his 
Yolmne,  nodced  on  another  pege,  on  the  Divioe  GoTemment,  Physical  and 
Moral  :^ 

"  Thb  age  is  as  onwilling  to  do  homage  to  the  word,  as  that  which  has  passed 
away.  Instead  of  the  Rationalist,  we  ha?e  now  what  is  called  the  Imtuitioral 
Thboloot.  It  is  not  now  the  underBtanding,  hot  intuitions  of  thought  and  feeling, 
which  are  placed  above  the  word  ;  and  to  them,  with  the  word  as  a  mere  servant  or 
anstant,  i»  mlUtted  tke  task  of  conttrueting  a  religion.  The  religion  thne 
devised,  if  not  so  consistent  as  that  formed  by  the  understanding,  is  vastiy  more 
showy  and  gorgeous,  and  suits  itself  to  e  great  many  of  tke  impuUeo  of  kuman 
mmtmre.  Just  as  in  natural  religion,  the  blank  scepticism  of  former  times  has  been 
obliged  in  the  present  day  to  clothe  itself  in  the  dress  of  psntheism  to  keep  roan- 
kind  from  utterly  abhorring  it ;  so  in  revealed  religion,  the  rationalism  which  was 
Mt  t*  be  insufficient  lor  any  one  practical  purpose  whatsoever,  either  in  the 
raslraining  of  sin  or  the  gendering  of  holiness,  has  become  a  more  pretending 
iotoitionalism.    Persons  who  believe  in  the  Scriptures  in  no  higher  sense  than  they 
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"  Another  presumption  is  found  in  the  fact  that  this  alleged 
error  he  never  states  in  Professor  Park's  language,  for  the 
plain  reason  that  there  is  no  language  in  the  sermon  in 
which  it  can  be  stated.  On  the  other  hand,  the  error  is 
forced  on  Professor  Park  by  what  profess  to  be  mere  logical 
inferences  from  his  words."  That  this  charge  is  altogether 
groundless,  the  reader  has  in  this  article  abundant  evidence. 
The  language  we  have  quoted  from  Professor  Park  expresses 


believe  in  Homer  .....  do  yet  decorate  their  pages  with  constant  refereoeei  to 
faith,  to  spiritaal  life,  and  the  religious  conscionsiiess. 

"  It  would  carry  us  too  far  to  trace  the  history  of  this  system  ;  nor  do  we  tU 
it  needful  carefully  to  allot  to  each  supporter  his  share  of  the  heterogeneous  nute* 
rials  which  have  been  collected  to  build  the  fabric.    Certain  principles  laid  dowi 
by  Kant,  principles  which  we  regard  as  false  in  themselves,  were  being  followed 
oAt  in  Germany  to  their  legitimate  consequences,  and  producing  a  very  pretendiDf 
form  of  universal  scepticism,  when  Jacobi  rushed  in  to  protect  philosophy,  by 
setting  up  Feeling  as  a  counterpart  principle  to  the  understanding.    Scbleitf* 
macher  carried  a  similar  principle  into  religion,  and  wught  to  construct  a  religin 
[theology]  out  of  FEET^iNG  OT  tntuttion.     This  scheme  has  been  adopted  by  Do 
Wette,  and  even,  we  regret  to  say,  to  some  extent  by  Neander  and  other  eminait 
divines,  who  have  of  late  years  been  defending  their  system  against  another  np* 
ported  by  the  followers  of  Hegel,  which  professes  to  be  more  rational  and  logical ; 
and  they  defend  their  system  as  earnestly  as  if  they  were  defending  ChristiaDity. 
As  the  practical  result  of  the  whole,  the  scepticism  which  began  with  the  clergy, 
has  now  gone  down  to  the  common  people,  and  has  assumed  a  form  sufficiently 
vulgar  and  offensive  ;  and  the  followers  of  Schleiermacher  find  that  they  hafeao 
power  to  allay  the  spirit  which  they  have  called  up  ;  for  the  dreamy  intuitions  of 
the  divines  are  felt  to  be  as  incapable  of  being  grasped  by  the  practical  under- 
standing of  the  common  people,  as  they  are  acknowledged  to  be  incapable  of 
being  apprehended  by  the  logical  understanding  of  the  philosophers.     Yet  this  is 
the  system  which  is  being  imported  into  our  country  by  certain  clergjrmen  of  the 
Anglican  Establishment  and  Independent  ministers  in  England.     In  particular  Mr. 
Morell,  after  mixing  with  it  a  further  medley  from  the  eclectic  philosophy  of 
Cousin,  is  seeking  to  recommend  it  to  the  British  public." — Pp.  500,  501. 

**  This  placing  of  the  intuitions  above  the  word,  is  in  some  respects  more  peri- 
lous than  the  setting  the  reason  above  the  word  ;  for  where  natural  reason  thos 
presumes  to  act  as  the  arbiter  of  revealed  truth,  we  can  meet  it  on  its  own 
grounds.  Its  dogmas,  if  unsound,  are  at  least  clear  and  intelligible,  and  so  can  be 
met  and  refuted.  But  this  intuitional  theology  carries  us  into  a  region  where 
every  man*s  own  spirit  creates  for  him  a  scheme  which  cannot  be  so  mvek  ts 
examined,  because  it  cannot  be  developed  in  a  clear  system,  or  put  in  such  a 
shape  as  to  admit  of  its  refutation.  In  these  circumstances  we  do  not  regret  to 
find  that  God  seems  to  have  sent  among  the  builders  of  this  heaven-defying  tower, 
such  a  spirit  of  confusion  and  variance,  that  no  two  of  them  can  speak  the  same 
language."— P.  506. 
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the  error  we  impute  to  him,  as  clearly  and  indubitably  as  the 
language  in  which  we  have  stated  it ;  and  so  likewise  does  that 
which  we  transcribed  from  him  in  the  Review.  We  did  not 
confine  ourselves  to  single  words,  or  mere  isolated  expressions, 
but  alleged  whole  paragraphs  and  long  passages,  in  which  the 
doctrine  is  embodied  in  the  most  unequivocal  and  ample 
terms.  That  after  giving  the  reader  adequate  evidence  that 
the  construction  we  placed  on  his  language  is  correct,  we 
then  stated  his  doctrine  in  our  own  terms,  was  not  only 
allowable,  but  essential,  in  order  to  precision,  clearness,  and 
brevity.  The  Editor  of  the  Congregational  is  t  has  exercised 
the  same  right,  and  to  a  far  greater  extent,  proportionally  to 
the  length  of  his  article,  in  his  statement  of  what  he  alleges  is 
the  doctrine  of  his  Discourse ;  and  he  is  entirely  justifiable  in 
it.  He  could  not  by  any  other  course  have  shown  as  per- 
spicuously what  the  views  are  which  he  holds  Professor  Park 
presents.  The  mere  fact  that  he  states  the  doctrine  he 
ascribes  to  Professor  P.  in  his  own  language,  is  no  proof  that 
Professor  Park  did  not  teach  that  doctrine.  And  in  like 
manner,  the  mere  fact  that  we  often  stated  the  error  we 
impute  to  Professor  P.  id  our  own  terms,  is  no  proof  that  he 
does  not  teach  that  error,  nor  that  "  there  is  no  language  in 
the  sermon  in  which  it  can  be  stated." 

But  the  "  enormity"  of  this  allegation  is  made  sufficiently 
apparent,  by  the  Editor  himself,  in  the  admission  that  if  the 
terra  theology  is  used  by  Professor  Park  in  the  sense  we 
ascribe  to  it,  it  is  indisputable  that  "  the  whole  sermon  is  a 
mass  of  gross  errors  and  contradictions,"  and  that ''  the  whole 
power  of  the  review  depends  upon  one  very  gross  and  trans- 
parent fallacy,"  which  ''  consists  in  changing  the  sense  of  a 
single  term,"  "  theology"  "  from  the  sense  in  which  Professor 
Park  used  it,  to  a  sense  in  which  he  did  not  use  it ;"  and  that 
yet,  after  all,  the  Editor  proceeds  in  his  main  argument  to 
vindicate  the  Discourse,  on  the  assumption  that  that  term  is 
used  in  it,  in  the  identical  sense  which  we  ascribe  to  it !  By 
his  own  showing,  therefore,  the  language  of  the  Discourse 
expresses  the  error  we  impute  to  it,  and  our  not  %tating  it 
always  in  Professor  Park's  language  did  not  arise  at  all  from 
there  not  being  any  ''  language  in  the  sermon  in  which  it  can 
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be  stated."     The  Editor  thus  weakens,  instead  of  aiding  his 
cause,  by  resorting  to  such  false  and  preposterous  pleas ! 

And,  finally,  he  alleges  it  as  a  proof  that  we  have  misrepre- 
sented the  doctrine  of  the  Discourse,  that  we  exhibit  Professor 
Park  as  having  run  into  gross  irrelevances,  contradictions, 
and  absurdities,  in  his  attempts  to  exemplify  the  influences 
which  his  two  theologies  exert  on  one  another.  The  fact, 
however,  that  he  is  confused,  irrelevant,  absurd,  and  self-con- 
tradictious in  that  part  of  his  Discourse,  is  no  proof  surely  that 
he  has  not  fallen  into  an  error  in  the  other!  Instead,  it  is  in 
harmony  with  it  that  he  has  there  run  into  "  a  heresy"  of 
equally  "  great  gi*ossness  and  enormity,"  and  contributes  to 
make  the  imputation  of  it  to  him  credible.  And  such  is  the 
impression,  we  have  learned,  that  has  been  produced  by  that 
part  of  the  review.  The  evidence  there  pointed  out  of  the 
inapplicableness  of  his  ideas,  the  incoherence  of  his  reasoning, 
the  childishness  and  folly  of  his  thoughts,  and  his  self-contra- 
diction and  charlatanry,  have  induced  an  overwhelming  con- 
viction that  his  qualities  of  mind  are  precisely  such  as  might 
be  expected  in  one  who  can  hold  and  propound  the  monstrous 
doctrine  he  advances  in  the  opening  of  his  Discourse.  Does 
the  Editor  of  the  Congregationalist  suppose  that  the  greater 
the  incompetence,  confusion,  and  self-confutation  of  a  writer, 
the  higher  the  likelihood  is  that  he  is  orthodox  ?  A  beautiful 
climax,  truly,  to  his  argument ! 

Such  is  the  issue  of  his  attempt  to  vindicate  the  Discourse. 
What  a  tissue  of  thin  artifices,  preposterous  blunders,  discredit- 
able self-confutations  !  What  a  tragic  misadventure !  Instead 
of  relieving  Professor  Park  from  his  difficulties,  he  has  added 
greatly  to  his  embarrassment.  In  place  of  confuting  the 
charges  we  alleged  against  him,  he  has  shown,  by  the  untena- 
bleness  of  the  pretext  on  which  he  relies  for  the  purpose,  and 
by  his  concessions,  that  they  cannot  be  refuted. 

Why  now  is  it  that  so  ill-judged  and  fatal  a  course  has  been 
taken  by  him  ? — a  point  we  deem  it  of  the  utmost  conse- 
quence the  reader  should  consider,  in  order  to  a  just  appreci- 
ation of  his  defence.  It  is  certainly  natural  to  suppose  that 
he  knows  what  Professor  Park's  real  sentiments  are,  what 
the  positions  are  which  he  advances  in  his  Discourse,  and 
why  he  acknowledged  in  a  note  prefixed  to  it  that  he  was 
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aware  that  they  are  rejected  by  a  part  of  the  clergymen  of 
Massachusetts, — ^by  whom  he  undoubtedly  meant  the  evan- 
gelical,— and  appealed  to  their  proverbial  "  liberality  "  and 
"charity"  to  excuse  his   promulgating  them   on  such  an 
occasion,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  prompted  to  it  by  a 
sense  of  duty.     But  if  such  is  the  fact,  to  what  an  unfavor- 
able conclusion  it  forces  us  respecting  the  Editor's  principles: 
for   what  else  can   his  defence   then  be  regarded,  than  a 
desperate  attempt,  by  a  denial  of  the  truth,  to  shield  Professor 
Park  and  his  party  from  the  reprobation  which  their  doctrines, 
when  understood,  must  naturally  draw  on  them  ?     The  propa- 
gators of  gross  errors  not  unfrequently  resort  to  that  expedient 
to  mask  their  false  doctrines,  and  keep  up  a  show  of  orthodoxy 
that  they  may  better  delude  the  unwary,  and  accomplish  their 
ambitious  designs  ;  and  unfortunately,  that  is  precisely  what 
might  be  expected  from  him,  if  he  adheres  to  the  Discourse, 
the  very  doctrine  of  which  is  that  theological  teachers  are  to 
use  falsehood  instead  of  truth,  in  order  to  gain  the  object  at 
which  they  aim.     Instead,  however,  of  such  a  judgment,  let 
us  presume  that  he  truly  believes  the  doctrine  of  the  Dis- 
course to  be  what  he  avers  it  is,  and — notwithstanding  Pro- 
fessor   Park's    consciousness    and    acknowledgment  to   the 
contrary,  and  the  fact  that  many  have  openly  and  empha- 
tically expressed  their  disapprobation  of  it — ^persuades  himself 
that  it  is  altogether  unobjectionable  to  the  evangelical  party 
in  New  England.      If  it  be  so  indeed,  it  is  certainly  suffi- 
ciently singular.  Let  it,  however,  be  supposed ;  and  what  are  the 
conclusions  to  which  it  must  lead  in  regard  to  his  qualifica- 
tions for  the  task  he  has  undertaken ;  of  his  ability  to  grasp 
a  simple  subject ;   his  capacity  to  see  the  relations  of  his 
difierent  propositions  to  one  another ;  his  power  to  discern 
the  results  to  which  his  assumptions  lead  ;  and  his  adequacy 
to  distinguish  the  confutation  of  himself  from  the  confuta- 
tion of  his  antagonist  ?     It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  a  more 
hopeless  condition  than  Professor  Park's,  if  his  vindication 
depends  on  the  unsupported  assertions,  the  transparent  blun- 
ders,  and   the  suicidal  misrepresentations  of  such  extreme 
simplicity ! 

But,  perhaps,  instead  of  either  of  these  suppositions,  it  is 
still  more  probable  that  he  was  prompted  to  this  defence  by 
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Professor  Park  himself,  with  whom  it  is  natural  to  presume 
lie  at  least  communicated  in  respect  to  it,  and  that  the  plea 
on  which  he  rests  his  vindication  of  the  Discourse  is  that  on 
which  the  Professor  places  its  justification.  '  If  such  then  is 
the  fact,  how  happened  it  that  the  Editor  did  not  detect  its 
untenableness,  and  see  the  confusion  into  which  it  converts 
the  Sermon  ?    Did  no  doubt  of  its  truth  and  availableness 
suggest  itself  to  him  ?     Did  he  adopt  it  without  examination, 
and  resolve,  if  it  proved  unsatisfactory,  to  transfer  the  task  of 
defending  it  to  Professor  Park  ?  And  what,  on  this  snipposition, 
are  we  to  think  of  Professor  P/s  perspicacity  ?     Is  he  still  so 
little  master  of  the  subject,  as  to  persuade  himself  that  such 
a  shallow  expedient  could  answer  his  ends  ?     Did  he  wholly 
fail  to  see  what  the  results  are  to  which  it  leads  ?     Was  he 
unaware  of  the  total  change  which  it  works  in  the  subject  of 
his  Discourse,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  turns  his  bold 
announcements,  his  specious  reasonings,  his  sparkling  illus- 
trations, his  pointed  contrasts,  into  labored  incoherence  and 
studied  nonsense  ?     How  admirably  qualified  he  must  then 
be    for    the    difficult  duties  of  his  office !      Whatever  the 
explanation  of  the  Editor's  defence  is,  it  bespeaks  the  utter 
hopelessness  of  Professor   Park's  cause  at  the   tribunal  of 
truth. 

What,  however,  are  his  prospects  at  the  bar  of  the 
churches  ?  Is  he  to  pass  uncensured  ?  Is  he  to  be  sustained, 
approved,  eulogized,  and  encouraged  to  go  on  in  his  endeavor 
to  imbue  the  minds  of  the  young  who  are  preparing  for  the 
sacred  office  with  his  doctrine,  and  spread  it  as  widely  as 
practicable  through  the  community  ?  This  is  a  question  of 
the  utmost  moment.  The  course  he  proposes  to  pursue  and 
recommends,  transcends  in  enormity  any  that  was  ever  before 
avowed,  and  will  make,  if  adopted,  a  more  unscrupulous  mi- 
nistry— not  excepting  even  the  Jesuits — than  the  world  has  yet 
seen.  To  estimate  it  aright,  it  must  be  contemplated  practi- 
cally. Let  us  then  look  at  the  results  to  which  it  must  lead. 
As  the  doctrine  that  the  "  pulpit  orator,"  in  order  to  avoid 
certain  defeat,  and  most  effectually  gain  his  object,  must 
teach  falsehood  to  his  people  instead  of  truth,  requires  him  to 
present  erroneous  views  of  all  the  facts  and  doctrines  of  reli- 
gion which  he  attempts  to  treat,  it  will  lead  not  only  to  uni- 
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versal   misrepresentation,    but  to  the  most  stupendous    and 
shocking  heresies  and  blasphemies  !     When,  for  example,  the 
existence  of  God  is  the  subject  of  his  discourse,  it  will  require 
him  either  to  deny  that  he  exists,  or  that  there  are  any  evi- 
dences of  his  being;  assert  that  his  existence  is  merely  ideal ; 
or  propound  some  other  doctrine  that  is  the  opposite  of  the 
truth.     In  other  words,  in  order  to  prevent  his  hearers  from 
being  atheists,  he  must  exhaust  all  the  resources  of  his  inge- 
nuity  to   persuade   and   drive   them  directly  into  atheism ! 
When  he  treats  of  God's  nature,  in  order  to  lead  them  to  a 
just  belief  in  him,  as  an  infinite,  self-existing,  and  all-perfect 
Spirit,  he  must  confound  him  with  his  works  ;  exhibit  him  as 
like   his  corporeal    creatures  in   constitution  and  passions ; 
assert  that  he  is  himself  but  a  creature  ;  or  detract  in  some 
other  form  from  his  nature  and  perfections  !     When  he  dis- 
courses of  God's  rights  as  a  lawgiver,  to  give  his  hearers  just 
and  effective  apprehensions  of  his  claims  to  their  subjection, 
and  the  authority  of  his  laws,  he  must  deny  that  he  has  any 
title  to  institute  a  government  over  his  creatures ;  exhibit  his 
prerogatives  as  those  simply  of  an  adviser  or  counsellor ;  or 
teach  that  the  obligation  of  his  commands  depends  on  his 
creatures'  consenting  to  receive  him  as  their  ruler ;  or  some 
other  similar  error !     When  he  attempts  to  lead  his  people  to 
regard  Christ  as  divine,  he  must  teach  that  he  is  but  a  crea- 
ture !     When  he  would  impart  to  them  just  apprehensions  of 
his  death  as  an  expiation,  he  must  deny  that  he  died  as  a 
sacrifice,  represent  it  as  incompatible  with  God's  justice  and 
goodness  to  inflict  evil  on  an  innocent  being  in  order  to  the 
forgiveness  of  the  guilty,  and  maintain  that  Christ  died  as 
ordinary  men  die,  gave  his  life  in  mere  confirmation  of  the 
truth  of  his  teachings,  or  propound  other  equivalent  errors ! 
And  these  are,  in  fact,  identically  the  doctrines  respecting 
Gkxl's  being  and  rights,  and  Christ's  nature  and  death,  that 
are  put  forth  by  the  German  neologists  from  whom  Professor 
Park  drew  his  theology ;  and  several  of  them  are  the  same  as 
are  advanced  by  his  co-believer  and  co-laborer.  Dr.  Bushnell. 
When  he  treats  of  justification  by  faith  in  Christ,  he  may  also 
teach,  as  Dr.  Bushnell  does,  that  that  justification  is  self-justi- 
fication or  approval,  not  pardon  and  acceptance  by  God ;  and 
that  the  faith  to  which  it  is  annexed,  is  faith  in  self,  not  faith 
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in  Christ !     When  he  would  teach  the  doctiine  of  the  trinity, 
he  must  preach  unitarianism.     When  he  would  lead  his  people 
to  believe  in  the  future  punishment  of  the  impenitent,  he  must 
proclaim  universalism,  and  fortify  it  with  such  reasons  as 
lend  it  a  color  of  truth.     When  he  would  teach  Calvinism, 
he   must  preach  Arminianism.     If   he   believes  and  would 
teach  Arminianism,  he  roust  preach  Calvinism !     And  so  of 
other  facts  and  doctrines.     In  like  manner  in  respect  to  prac- 
tical duties  ;  if  he  would  induce  men  to  worship  God  only,  his 
method  will  be  to  exhort  them  to  pay  their  homage  to  crea- 
tures and  idols ;  and  if  he  would  lead  them  to  observe  the 
sabbath,  to  deny  that  it  is  a  duty,  or  counsel  them  to  dese- 
crate it.     If  he  would  inspire  them  with  a  dread  of  profane- 
ness,  he  will  justify  or  recommend  swearing  or  blasphemy;  if 
he  would  excite  them  to  temperance,  he  will  vindicate  or 
favor  intoxication  ;  and  to  awaken  a  proper  horror  of  licen- 
tiousness, will  treat  it  as  innocent,  or  assign  it  the  rank  of 
a  virtue !     And,  finally,  to  justify  and  give  authority  to  that 
method  of  teaching,  he  must  maintain  that  it  is  the  method 
which  God  himself  has  pursued  in  the  instructions,  commandSy 
and  exhortations  of  the  Scriptures  I     How,  if  he  holds  that 
that  is  the  proper  and  only  efficacious  way  of  leading  men  to 
the  truth,  can  he  hesitate  to  hold  and  teach  that  it  is  the 
method  which   the  Most  High  employs  ?     Such  openly,  or 
with  but  a  thin  disguise,  is  the  course  which  they  must  pursue 
who   give  their  approval   to  Professor  Park's  doctrine,  and 
make  it  their  guide.     Was  it  ever  before  equalled  in  profli- 
gacy !     Is  there  anything  approaching  it  in  enormity  in  the 
writings  of  D.  F.  Strauss  ?     Is  there  anything  in  the  worksof 
Paine  or  Voltaire  more  shockingly  blasphemous  or  immoral? 
Nothing !     They  would  have  been  withheld  from  advancing 
such  a  doctrine — if  for  no  other  reason — by  the  disgrace  it 
would  have  reflected  on  their  intellects. 

Is  this  doctrine,  then,  which  thus  proposes  a  universal  sub- 
stitution of  falsehood  for  truth,  and  sin  for  obedience,  to  pass 
unrebuked,  and  meet  a  general  sanction  in  the  churches  ?  Is 
it  to  prove  no  obstacle  to  Professor  Park's  influence  ?  That 
he  has  very  zealous  supporters  we  know.  That  they  may 
be  unscrupulous  as  well  as  zealous,  the  principles  of  the  Dis- 
course would  lead  us  to  apprehend,  and  the  attempts  that 
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have  been  made  to  vindicate  him  sufficiently  show.  It  were 
absurd  to  look  for  truth  and  modesty  in  the  advocates  or 
apologists  of  such  a  creed.  That  some  who  do  not  assent  to 
his  doctrine  will  wish  to  avoid  »n  open  expression  of  their 
disapprobation ;  that  others  who  aspire  to  direct  the  public 
mind,  may  endeavor  to  prevent  any  decisive  action  in  respect 
to  him,  conceal  the  character  of  his  Discourse  as  far  as  may 
be,  and  allow  him  to  go  on  in  the  silent  diffusion  of  his  prin- 
ciples,— is  not  impossible.  No  efforts,  however,  can  prevent 
his  doctrine  from  being  generally  understood.  It  is  already 
known  from  Maine  to  Mississippi,  is  the  subject  of  conver- 
sation to  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands,  and  is  denounced 
without  reserve,  so  far  as  we  know — by  men  of  all  parties* 
with  the  exception  of  Professor  Park's  neological  school; 
and  the  various  reviews  and  notices  of  it  will  be  yet  more 
extensively  read,  and  generate  a  still  more  emphatic  concur- 
rence of  judgment  in  respect  to  it  among  the  intelligent  and 
upright.  No  combination,  however  influential  in  other  rela- 
tions the  parties  who  enter  them  may  be ;  no  studied  silence 
of  editors  ;  no  arts,  however  crafty «and  assiduous,  can  shield 
its  objectionableness  from  notoriety.  What,  then,  is  to  be 
the  issue  ?  Can  it  be  that  when  it  has  been  thus  generally 
examined  and  become  thoroughly  understood,  it  will  meet 
the  sanction  of  ''  the  evangelical  pai:ty  in  New  England ;" — 
that  no  authoritative  protests  will  be  heard  against  it ; — that 
no  expression  of  dissent  and  disapprobation  will  be  uttered ; — 
and  the  friends  of  truth  and  integrity  throughout  the  country 
be  left  to  the  conclusion  that  its  doctrines  are  sanctioned,  not 
only  by  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  views  taught  at 
Andover,  but  by  those,  also,  having  the  direction  of  other 
institutions  that  are  intimately  associated  with  it,  and  sus- 
tained in  a  large  degree  by  the  same  community,  and  directed 
by  the  same  individuals  ?  If  so,  it  will  indicate  an  apostasy 
far  more  extensive  than  we  had  suspected ;  and  bespeak  an 
inconsiderateness  of  the  interests  of  truth,  and  an  indecision 
and  insensibility  in  those  who  have  not  abandoned  it,  that  is 
not  to  be  reconciled  with  fidelity  to  Christ.  There  certainly 
was  never  an  occasion  where  duty  to  God  and  his  people 
more  imperiously  required  them  to  interpose  and  protect 
religion  from  a  gross  and  shameful  misrepresentatioSy  and  the 
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church,  from  a  corruption  of  doctrine  and  morals.  There 
never  was  an  instance  in  which  less  courage  was  requisite 
to  denounce  a  palpable  and  mischievous  error,  or  when 
silence  and  concurrence  c#uld  be  more  impolitic  and  dis- 
creditable. There  never  was  a  crisis  when  an  earnest  and 
emphatic  expression  of  their  judgment  by  even  a  moderate 
number  of  the  faithful  disciples  of  Christ,  would  more  efiect- 
ually  check  the  spread  of  a  false  and  pernicious  doctrine,  and 
unite*  the  churches  generally  in  the  acknowledgment  and 
maintenance  of  the  truth.  Let  the  evangelical  discharge 
their  duty,  and  the  evil  will  be  arrested.  May  God  inspire 
them  with  fidelity  and  wisdom,  and  direct  them  to  measures 
which  he  will  make  the  means  at  once  of  vindicating  bis 
truth,  and  protecting  his  church  from  the  mischiefs  to  which 
this  error  exposes  it ! 


Art.  VJll. — LiTERART  AND  Critioal  Notices. 

I.  Chribtianitt  Revhted  in  the  East;  or,  a  Narrative  of  the  Work 
of  God  among  the  Armeaians  of  Turkey.  By  H.  G.  O.  Dwight, 
Missionarj  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Missions.     New  York  :  Baker  <k  Scribner.     1860. 

This  history  of  one  of  the  most  important  and  most  successful  mis- 
sions that  have  been  instituted  from  this  country,  is  fitted  to  attract  more 
than  a  common  share  of  attention,  from  the  great  interest  of  the  events 
which  it  narrates,  and  the  significant  indications  it  unfolds  of  the  future 
purposes  of  the  Most  High  in  respect  to  the  ancient  churches  of  Western 
Asia.    It  recites  the  principal  incidents  that  have  marked  the  course  of 
the   missionaries    from    their  establishment  at    Constantinople,  near 
twenty  years  since,  to  the  present  time ;  the  means  they  have  employed 
to  communicate  the  gospel  to  the  unlearned,  superstitious,  and,  in  a 
measure,  idolatrous  people  among  whom  they  have  labored ;  the  diffi- 
culties with  which  they  have  met ;  the  gradual  success  of  their  ministry ; 
the  persecution  by  the  hierarchy  of  those  who  have  received  their  doc- 
trine ;  the  interposition  of  the  Turkish  government  for  their  protection ; 
and,  at  length,  the  organization  of  several  separate  Protestant  or  Evan- 
gelical chuioheB  under  the  sanction  of  the  conrt^  with  a  right  to  worship^ 
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teach,  circulate  books,  and  institute  other  churches  wherever  they 
choose,  among  that  people.  The  experiment  of  a  long  succession  of 
centuries  seems  to  have  shown  dedsively  that  no  vivifying  principle  sur- 
vives in  the  old  religious  systems  of  that  quarter  of  the  world.  If  the 
light  of  life  is  to  be  rekindled  among  them,  it  js  to  be  brought  to  them 
from  without  The  great  truths  of  the  Scriptures  which  they  still  nooii- 
Daily  hold,  are  left  almost  totally  unnoticed,  and  their  worship  and  piety 
are  resolved  into  a  mere  round  of  superstitious  and  idolatrous  cere- 
.  monies^  The  Spirit  does  not  make  such  a  false  gospel  the  instrument 
of  sanctification,  but  leaves  its  devotees  to  the  formalism,  blindness,  and 
lifelessness,  that  naturally  result  from  their  errors.  No  such  scheme, 
which  man  devises  to  satisfy  his  alien  and  debased  affections,  ever 
receives  God's  sanction.  It  is  the  truth  only,  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  that  he 
owns  and  makes  efficacious  to  salvation.  How  signally  Ib  his  wisdom 
and  sovereignty  shown  in  this  instance,  in  the  employment — not  of 
their  own  native  teachers — ^but  of  men  of  remote  and  almoat  unknown 
lands,  for  the  re-introduction  of  the  gospel  there ;  that  it  might  be  seen 
that  their  new  life  is  not  the  effect  of  the  old,  but  of  another  system,  and 
owes  its  existence  to  the  wonderworking  power  of  God,  not  to  the  skill 
of  man.  The  doctrines  taught  by  the  missionaries  to  those  fallen 
churches,  which  have  met  the  divine  blessing,  are  those  which  are  most 
fundamental  in  Christianity; — Christ's  expiation,  renovation  by  the 
Spirit,  and  justification  by  faith.  The  converts  appear  to  have  given 
eminent  evidence  of  the  genuineness  of  their  discipleship,  in  the  patience  and 
atead&stness  with  which  they  have  endured  the  persecutions  their  recep- 
tion of  the  truth  has  drawn  on  them ;  and  the  Armenian  patriarchs  and 
priests  made  an  undisguised  display  of  the  intolerance  and  tjnranny  with 
which  they  are  animated  in  the  fierce  and  malignant  abuse  with  which 
they  pursued  and  harassed  them,  as  long  as  they  were  allowed  by  the  civil 
powers.  From  the  important  points  at  which  the  missionaries  have  already 
established  themselves,  the  dvil  rights  they  now  enjoy,  and  the  &vor- 
able  dispositions  with  which  their  instructions  are  received  by  the  people, 
there  is  reason  to  expect  that,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  the  truUi  will, 
hereafter,  be  much  more  rapidly  difiused,  and  ere  long,  a  large  body  of 
pure,  zealous,  and  active  churches  established  in  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and 
Armenia.  The  commencement  of  this  process  on  a  scale  as  considerable 
even  as  is  detailed  in  this  volume,  deserves  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
great  events  of  the  age.  It  will  be  contemplated  by  the  student  of  pro- 
^ecy  espedally,  with  more  than  ordinary  interest  That  part  of  the 
world  is,  as  well  as  Europe,  to  be  the  theatre,  ere  long,  there  is  reason  to 
believe,  both  of  great  conflicts,  and  great  triumphs  to  the  true  worship- 
pen.    God  seems  to  be  unfolding  the  way,  indeed,  throi^  ahnort  the 
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whole  circuit  of  the  Christianized  and  civilized  world,  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  people  to  bear  witness  to  his  word  in  the  great  tribulation  that 
is  approaching,  and  to  go  from  it  victorious  into  the  rest  which  he  is  to 
give  to  his  disciples  at  his  coming.  All  who  can  be  pleased  with  a 
simple  and  unostentatious  narrative  of  a  series  of  extraordinary  and 
important  events ;  all  wlio  contemplate  with  interest  the  great  move- 
ments of  God's  providence,  and  observe  the  corroboration  thej  yield  to 
the  predictions  of  his  word,  will  find,  in  the  perusal  of  this  volume,  more 
than  an  ordinary  share  of  gratification. 

2.  Rbsponsxs  from  thb  Sacred  Oracles,  or  the  Past  in  the  Present 
By  Richard  W.  Dickinson,  D.D.,  author  of  Religion  Teaching  hj 
Example,  or  Scenes  from  Sacred  Histoiy.  New  York :  R.  Garter  k 
Brothers.     1851. 

This  volume  consists  of  a  series  of  articles  on  important  acts  and 
incidents  recorded  in  the  Scriptures,  that  were  the  means  or  occasions 
of  decisive  displays  of  good  or  evil  character;  and  treated  by  the 
author  in  l^rence  especially  to  the  views  and  passions,  or  other  causes, 
from  which  they  sprang,  the  conduct  to  which  they  led,  the  conse- 
quences by  which  they  were  followed,  and  the  similar  types  of  diarac- 
ter  that  are  now  seen  in  the  church  and  world. 

Topics  of  this  class  subject  the  faculties  of  the  writer  to  a  severer 
test  than  the  ordinary  sermon  or  essay,  in  which  some  simple  doctriDsl 
truth  is  treated  didactically,  some  sentiment  illustrated,  or  some  duty 
explained  and  enforced.  They  demand  a  clearer  perception,  a  deeper 
knowledge  of  our  nature,  and  a  wider  observation  of  life.  To  treat 
them  with  truth,  ease,  and  effect,  the  writer  must  have  studied  himself 
and  others  with  care ;  witnessed  the  exhibition  of  the  heart  in  the  con- 
ditions in  which  its  affections  are  most  strongly  displayed  ;  and  gained 
just  conceptions  of  God's  moral  and  providential  government.  As  like 
a  painter,  he  must  work  out  his  delineations  for  himself,  unless  his  views 
of  man  are  correct  and  comprehensive,  and  his  apprehensions  of  God 
and  his  administration  in  harmony  with  his  word,  he  will  not  only  M 
below  the  truth,  but  of  necessity  deviate  into  error. 

Dr.  Dickinson  has  cultivated  this  species  of  writing  with  special  care 
and  success,  and  again  produced  a  volume  of  unusual  interest  and 
merit.  His  themes  present  a  fine  opportunity  for  the  delineation  of  the 
affections  and  passions,  the  evolution  of  the  motives  by  which  men  are 
prompted  in  the  great  acts  of  life,  and  exhibition  of  the  happiness  or 
misery  with  which  they  are  followed ;  and  he  has  treated  them  with 
excellent  discrimination  and  taste.    Works  of  this  kind  in  which  the 
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Scriptures  are  contemplated  as  indeed  the  word  of  Qod,  given  by  inspi- 
ration, and  designed  to  instruct  us  in  doctrine  and  duty,  are  peculiarly 
needed  at  the  present  time,  when  so  many  are  disposed  to  regard  them, 
not  as  intelligible  oracles,  but  as  a  mere  record  of  unmeaning  voices  for 
which  the  interpreter  himself  is  to  devise  whatever  sense  best  suits  his 
tastes  and  wishes.  According  to  them  it  is  the  rationalistic  expositor 
who  is  inspired,  not  the  prophet ;  and  man  that  contrives  and  utters  the 
oracle,  not  GK>d.  Dr.  Dickinson  treats  them  as  the  word  of  Jehovah, 
and  sees  the  marks  of  his  truth  and  wisdom  stamped  on  all  their 
recitals  and  announcements ;  and  thus  contemplated,  the  study  of  the 
great  personages  whose  characters  are  drawn  in  them,  is  at  once  one  of 
the  finest  exercises  of  the  intellect,  and  brings  home  the  great  realities 
of  religion  with  the  strongest  impression  to  the  heart  No  more  affect- 
ing exhibitions  are  seen  than  they  present  of  man,  in  conditions  of  high 
enjoyment,  extreme  suffering,  and  powerful  inducements  to  evil ;  no 
more  appalling  exemplifications  are  witnessed  of  the  crimes  of  which 
he  is  capable  when  deserted  of  God,  and  left  to  the  sway  of  his  unre- 
strained passions ;  nor  are  there,  on  the  other  hand,  any  8iibl||oer  mani- 
festations of  G^*s  condescension  and  love  to  his  peopli^  or  more 
awful  examples  of  the  retributions  which  he  assigns  to  his- enemies! 

Dr.  Dickinson  is  particularly  happy  in  defending  the  Scriptures  from 
the  objections  of  the  sceptical,  and  pointing  out  the  lessons  that  are  to 
be  drawn  from  the  permissions  and  appointments  of  providence.  He 
vindicates  Grod's  justice,  truth,  and  wisdom  with  fidelity  and  skill; 
assigns  men  their  proper  place  as  his  subjects  ;  and  asserts  and  enforces 
the  duty  of  submission  and  trust  under  those  allotments,  the  reasons  of 
which  we  are  not  now  able  fully  to  comprehend.  The  pictures  he 
draws  of  the  forms  in  which  the  good  and  evil  principles  and  passions 
of  other  ages  are  seen  at  the  present  time,  are  truthful  and  effective. 
His  delineations  especially  of  Cain  and  Jacob,  of  Absalom  and  Ahi- 
tophel,  of  Joash  and  Jehoida,  of  Gehazi  and  Amaziah,  exhibit  striking 
parallels,  and  present  many  beautiful  examples  of  graphic  description, 
acute  deduction,  and  graceful  and  eloquent  thought  Readers  of  all 
classes  will  find  themselves  richly  repaid  for  the  perusal  and  study  of 
the  work,  and  it  will  obtain,  we  trust,  as  it  merits,  a  wide  circulation. 

3.  Analysis  of  Sacrkd  Chronoloot,  with  the  Elements  of  Chro- 
nology and  the  Numbers  of  the  Hebrew  Text  Vindicated.  By  S. 
Bliss.     Boston  :  J.  V.  Himes.     1840. 

This  brief  epitome  of  the  Chronology  of  the  Scriptures  furnishes  a 
large  amount  of  useful  informaUon  in  respect  to  the]  times  of  the  per- 
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sons  and  occurrences  that  are  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  After  explaining 
the  terms,  and  stating  the  principles  of  Chronology,  the  author  gives  in 
a  series  the  dates  of  the  patriarchs,  judges,  kings,  prophets,  and  other 
important  personages  whose  names  occur  in  the  Scriptures,  and  the 
chief  events  with  which  they  were  concerned.  While  in  the  main  he 
follows  Dr.  Hales,  he  has  availed  himself  of  the  aid  of  other  principal 
writers. 


4.  Sermoks  of  the  Rev.  John  Ejno  Lord,  late  Pastor  of  the  First 
Orthodox  Congregational  Church  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  with  an  Intro- 
ductory Notice.  By  Nathan  Lord,  President  of  Dartmouth  Coll^ 
Boston  :  Perkins  <Se^  Whipple.     1850. 

This  volume  is  introduced  by  a  brief  portraiture  of  the  author's  intel- 
lectual and  theological  character  that  is  very  beautiful,  both  ft>r  the 
qualities  which  it  ascribes  to  him,  and  the  delicacy  and  dignity  with 
which  it  is  drawn.  He  had  a  vigorous  understanding,  a  quick  sensi- 
bility, an  inquisitive  and  meditative  disposition,  a  deep  realization  of  the 
great  things  of  religion,  a  full  assurance  of  the  rectitude  and  wisdom  of 
the  ways  of  God,  and  Huge  views  of  his  government ;  and  in  his  specn- 
lations — instead  of  aiming  to  harmonize  the  teachings  of  revelation  with 
the  conjectures  or  deductions  of  science,  as  the  &]se  and  &nciful  systems 
of  men  are  often  called — adjusted  his  views  of  nature,  of  man,  and  of 
the  course  of  the  world,  to  the  word  of  God.  He  labored  accordingly 
in  the  ministry  with  unusual  judgment,  faith,  cheerfulness,  zeal,  and 
success.  It  is  much  to  the  honor  of  Dr.  Lord,  that  he  instructed  his 
son  in  the  nature  of  the  infidel  and  rationalistic  philosophies  that  now 
prevail,  and  are  a  more  dangerous  snare  to  the  young  than  any  other  to 
which  they  are  exposed,  and  taught  him  how  to  confute  them.  How 
few  have  fulfilled  that  office  to  their  children,  or  taken  any  efifectiTe 
measures  to  guard  them  against  the  subtle  and  deceptive  doctrines 
introduced  into  the  literature,  and  much  of  the  theology  of  the  age, 
that  subvert  the  foundation  of  religion  and  morals !  It  is  to  the  credit 
of  the  son  that  he  clearly  saw  the  error  of  those  systems,  intelligently 
rejected  them,  and  held  the  truths  with  a  firm  grasp  which  they  aim  to 
supersede.  **He  looked  with  extreme  jealousy  and  anxiety  at  the 
attempts  which  are  made  to  separate  religion  from  science  ;  to  interpret 
the  Bible  in  subjection  to  nature  ;  to  introduce  into  the  churches  ration- 
alistic theories  in  morals  and  theology  ;  and  to  regulate  the  life  of  the 
world  by  new  methods  of  philosophy."  He  regarded  the  necessity  of 
the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  a  just  understanding  of  the  word 
of  God  in  order  to  a  true  knowledge  of  divine  things,  as  a  finct  as  indu- 
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bitable  as  any  other  of  our  condition,  and  accordingly  took  the  Scrip- 
tures as  his  guide,  and  looked  to  the  Spirit  to  enlighten  him  in  their 
meaning ;  and  in  studying  them,  was  led,  not  only  to  the  reception  of 
the  doctrines  of  redemption,  but  to  a  discovery  of  the  great  purposes  of 
Grod  in  respect  to  the  administration  of  the  world,  and  the  salvation  of 
the  nations  which  they  reveal,  that  have  passed  in  a  large  degree  from 
the  &ith  of  the  Church.  Instead  of  the  elevation  of  the  race  to  virtue 
and  happiness  by  the  advancement  of  the  arts,  the  reformation  of 
governments,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel,  as  is  generally  expected, 
he  saw  that  the  true  worshippers  are  to  be  obstructed  and  trodden 
down  ;  that  the  apostate  church  and  persecuting  civil  nilers,  in  place  of 
fiding  away  or  gradually  amending  under  the  influence  of  truth,  are  to 
be  swept  from  the  earth  by  the  hand  of  Christ  himself;  and  that  it  is 
not  till  he  in  person  assumes  the  sovereignty  of  the  world,  that  its  king- 
doms are  to  become  his,  and  all  people,  nations,  and  languages,  submit 
to  his  sceptre. 

From  the  notice  of  the  course  and  issue  of  his  son's  studies,  Dr.  Lord 
proceeds  to  the  inquiry  whether  such  are  the  teachings  of  the  sacred 
oracles  respecting  the  future  government  of  the  world. 

^  The  question  as  to  what  Grod  says  he  will  do*  is  a  question  between 
the  literal  and  rationalistic  interpreters  of  the  j^le.  It  is  not  whether 
there  will  be  a  reign  of  righteousness  upon  the  earth,  for  nearly  all,  even 
the  infidels,  profess  to  believe  in  a  coming  golden  age,  a  perfected  state 
of  man ;  but  whether  that  reign  will  be  introduced  and  carried  on  by 
visible  interpositions  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  corresponding  pentecostal 
influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  or  in  a  related  progress  and  perfection  of 
civilization  and  religion,  according  to  the  natural^  that  is,  the  present 
itated  development  of  society.  The  question  is  not  whether  Jesus  » 
Christ  will  again  appear  personally  on  this  earth ;  for  that  by  all  except 
infidels  and  atheists,  and  a  small  class  of  Platonic  believers,  is  admitted ; 
but  whether  that  personal  and  actual  appearing  will  precede  and  attend, 
or  only  follow  the  millennial  age !  It  is  whether  Jesus  Christ  will 
come  actually  to  subvert  and  then  restore  all  things ;  or  come  only  in  a 
figwrt  to  restore,  and  then  actually  to  subvert  the  existing  economies  of 
church  and  state  in  a  general  destruction  of  the  world  ?     In  brief,  it  is  ^'X 

whether  the  Scriptures  affirm  or  deny  another  and  a  more  glorious  age 
of  the  gospel  in  connexion  with  Christ^s  second  appearing,  before  the 
fulfilling  of  God^s  purposes  in  redemption  and  the  final  judgment  of 
death  and  hell  ? 

**  I  put  the  question  in  these  various  forms  because I  would 

justify  the  views  taken  of  it  by  the  author  of  these  sermons. ....  His 
mind  was  made  up  after  severe  thought  and  study  to  the  literal  inter- 


^ 
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pretation  of  the  Scriptures  in  this  respect  That  is,  it  was  his  judgment 
that  the  Bible  equally  in  its  direct,  figurative,  and  symbolical  language, 
teaches,  consistently  and  unequivocally,  the  second  and  literal  coming  of 
Jesus  Christ  before  the  Millennial  age.  It  became  evident  to  him  that 
the  second  coming  of  Christ  would  be  in  visible  glory  and  majesty  to 
change  the  physical  condition  of  the  earth ;  to  subvert  all  corrupt  eccle- 
siastical governments,  the  man  of  sin,  the  anti-christ  and  Babylon  of  the 
New  Testament ;  to  discriminate  between  the  Christian  and  antiKihriB- 
tian  portions  of  mankind  ;  to  restore  the  people  of  the  ancient  covenants 
now  judicially  cast  off  for  their  unbelief  to  the  rights  of  primogeniture ; 
to  centralize  an  identified  church  and  state  power  at  Jerusalem;  to 
reign  with  lus  risen  saints  over  this  illustrious  scene  during  the  times  of 
restitution,  and  out  of  Zion  the  perfection  of  beauty  to  radiate  the  l^ts 
of  knowledge  imd  piety  among  all  the  residual  nations  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth,  according  to  the  remarkable  testimony  of  Jamesi  Acts  xr. 
13-1'7."— Pp.  28-29. 

He  proceeds  to  verify  these  conclusions  in  a  series  of  terse  and  power- 
fill  arguments  from  the  faith  of  the  church  in  the  first  agea,  the  laws  of 
language,  and  analogies  of  the  divine  government ;  from  their  harmooj 
with  the  theology  of  the  best  periods  of  the  church ;  from  their  consist- 
ence with  the  general  scheme  of  God's  providence ;  and,  finally,  from  the 
prophecy  of  Noah  respecting  his  posterity :  and  displays  in  the  discus- 
sion, a  force  and  independence  of  intellect,  a  truth  and  comprehensire- 
ness  of  views,  a  soundness  of  judgment  in  respect  to  the  movements  of 
the  present  age  and  the  aims  of  Divine  providence,  and  a  sense  of  the 
wisdom  and  grandeur  of  God's  ways,  not  often  seen,  and  that  preseDt  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  feebleness,  superficiality,  and  error,  that  mark  the 
publications  in  which  the  opposite  doctrines  are  advanced.  If  the  hues 
are  dark  with  which  he  paints  the  misapprehensions,  prejudices,  and 
delusions  that  prevail  at  the  present  time,  they  are  not  of  a  deeper 
tange  than  truth  requires.  That  so  many  good  men  persuade  them- 
selves that  the  world  is  on  the  verge  of  conversion,  arises,  in  a  great 
measure,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  from  their  limiting  their  view  almost 
wholly  to  the  good  that  is  achieving,  and  overlooking  the  far  more 
general  and  powerful  agencies  that  are  corrupting  the  church,  and 
demoralizing  society.  If  they  extended  their  observation  to  the  whole 
scene  presented  by  the  Christianized  and  Pagan  world,  they  would  see 
that  the  augmentation  of  evil  is  in  at  least  as  great  a  ratio  as  of  good ; 
and  that  some  of  the  fountains  themselves,  from  which  good  is  supposed 
by  many  to  proceed,  have  become  corrupt,  and  are  directly  aiding  the 
depravation  of  principles  and  manners,  which  it  is  their  business  to 
correct. 
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We  wish  this  essay  may  be  read  by  those  in  the  sacred  office,  and 
serious  Christians  generally,  and  meditated  with  the  attention  to  which 
it  is  entitled.  It  can  scarcely  fiul,  in  a  measure  at  least,  to  arrest  and 
interest  the  indifierent,  if  any  laige,  striking,  and  comprehensive  views, 
sustained  by  a  powerful  am/  of  reasons,  can  arouse  them  to  considera- 
tion. It  is  adapted  to  conciliate  the  respect  of  the  doubting  and  dis- 
believing, impress  the  theughtful,  win  the  candid,  and  confirm  those  who 
concur  with  the  writer  in  their  views,  in  the  certainty  of  the  great  events 
that  are  revealed  in  the  sacred  word  as  at  hand,  but  that  are  so  generally 
contemplated  with  unbelief  and  aversion.  The  author  merits  the  thanks 
of  all  impartial  students  of  the  Sacred  Word,  that  he  has  put  forth  so 
timely  and  efiective  a  plea  for  the  most  momentous  and  sublime  of  its 
misunderstood  and  rejected  teachings. 

The  sermons  are  simple,  clear,  argumentative,  evang^cal,  and 
earnest,  and  indicate  a  mind  of  superior  powers,  independence,  and 
originality.  They  treat  of  interesting  and  important  subjects,  and  present 
a  happy  exemplification  of  the  salutary  influence  of  just  views  of  the 
prophetic  Scriptures,  on  the  spirit  and  labors  of  the  preacher.  Several 
of  them  especially,  are  remarkable  compositions,  exhibit  the  great  truths 
of  the  gospel  in  their  genuine  reality  uid  majesty,  and  urge  the  duties 
of  the  Christian  life  with  energy  and  fervor. 

Had  the  author  lived  to  mature  age,  he  would  undoubtedly  have 
held  a  high  rank  as  a  thinker  and  writer,  and  exerted  a  wide  and  bene- 
ficial influence.  But  he  was  suddenly  summoned  to  another  scene,  and 
a  preparation  for  a  loftier  and  more  glorious  ministry  in  Christ^s  ever- 
lasting kingdom. 

ff.  India  and  the  Hindoos  :  Being  a  Popular  View  of  the  Geography, 
History,  Government,  Manners,  Customs,  Literature,  and  Religion  of 
that  Andent  People,  with  an  Account  of  Christian  Missions  among 
them.  By  F.  De  W.  Ward,  Late  Missionary  at  Madras  and  Mem- 
ber of  the  American  Oriental  Society.  New  York :  Baker  &  Scrib- 
ner.     1850. 

Thb  author  of  this  work  resided  several  years  in  India  m  a  Missionary 
of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  visited 
many  of  the  principal  districts  and  cities,  especially  of  the  southern  part 
of  the  peninsula,  and  qualified  himself  by  intercourse  with  the  people, 
observation  of  their  manners,  and  study  of  their  institutions,  to  treat 
them  with  accuracy  and  interest ;  and  he  has  embodied  in  his  volume 
a  great  variety  of  entertaining  and  important  information  resjiecting  the 
geographical  pecuHarities  of  the  country,  its  natural  productions,  the 
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different  classeB  of  its  inhabitants,  and  their  history,  dress,  customs,  arts, 
literature,  and  religion.  He  closes  with  a  review  of  the  present  ooudi- 
tion  of  the  English,  Dutch,  and  American  Missions ;  the  means  they 
employ  for  the  evangelization  of  the  natives ;  the  obstacles  with  which 
they  have  to  contend,  and  the  success  they  have  enjoyed,  that  is  of 
great  interest  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  they  have  apparently  been 
the  means  of  as  great,  perhaps  greater  good  proportionally  to  ihe  Euro- 
pean residents,  than  to  the  natives.  Many  of  them  have  become  exem* 
plary  Christians,  and  zealous  and  effective  co-operators  wiih  the  mis- 
sionaries. The  number  of  native  converts  is  supposed  to  be  about 
10,000 ;  the  number  of  nominal  disciples,  probably  50,000 ;  and  the 
impression  has  become  common  among  the  intelligent  and  thoughtfnl 
Hindoos,  that  their  system  cannot  survive  the  contact  of  Christianitj, 
and  is  destined  to  a  speedy  &11.  The  work  is  written  with  ease  and 
sprightiiness,  enlivened  with  many  interesting  descriptions  and  inei' 
dents,  and  will  yield  the  reader  more  than  a  common  share  of  usefiil 
and  entertainiug  knowledge. 

6.  The  Method  of  the  Diyinb  Government,  Phtsioal  and  Moral 
By  Rev.  James  McCosh.    New  York:  Robert  Carter  &  Brothen. 
,    1861. 

The  wide  diffusion  and  popularity  of  works  on  the  philosopbj  of 
man,  providence,  and  religion,  by  Coleridge,  Cousin,  and  others  of  the 
German  school,  that  are  idealistic,  and  exhibit  Christianity  as  bat  t 
factitious  and  dreamy  naturalism,  render  the  appearance  of  a  volume 
like  the  present,  that  is  devoted  to  the  exhibition  and  vindication  of 
the  truths  of  natural  and  revealed  religion,  peculiarly  welcome.  Mr. 
McCosh  proceeds  on  the  great  fact  to  the  conviction  of  which  we  are 
constrained  by  our  nature,  that  ourselves  and  the  exterior  world  have  a 
real  existence,  and  demonstrate  the  being  and  sway  of  the  CVeator ;  and 
his  object  is  to  show  what  the  real  facts  and  indications  are  which  they 
present  of  the  relations  and  agency  of  the  Supreme  towards  man,  and 
of  man  towards  him.  He  first  considers  those  that  are  presented  by  the 
physical  world  as  administered  by  providence,  in  respect  to  the  cha- 
racter of  man  ;  and  shows  on  the  one  hand,  that  they  bespeak,  in  the 
sufferings  to  which  the  race  is  subjected,  the  restraints  that  are  imposed 
on  them,  the  distance  at  which  they  are  separated  from  him,  and  their 
self-contradiction  and  self-condemnation,  that  they  are  in  an  unnatural 
and  fallen  condition ;  and  on  the  other,  that  they  abound  with  proofr 
that,  nevertheless,  he  is  benevolent  and  regardful  of  their  well-being. 

He  next  contemplates  the  elements  and  laws  of  the  material  world. 
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and  points  out  the  infinite  proofe  they  exhibit  of  his  agency,  power, 
wisdom,  and  goodness,  and  indications  that  they  are  formed  to  be  the 
means  of  £Eur  greater  benefits  to  the  race  than  have  hitherto  been 
realized. 

From  the  physical  world  he  proceeds  to  consider  the  powers  of  the 
mind  through  which  God  governs  the  race, — ^reason,  consciousness,  the 
will,  the  affections,  and  the  principle  of  good  and  evil  actions,  and 
finally  concludes  with  noticing  the  consistency  of  natural  with  revealed 
religion,  and  the  signs  that  man  is  to  be  restored  from  the  ruins  of  the 
&11,  and  the  world  made  the  scene  of  a  perfect  life  and  bliss. 

The  subjects  which  he  discusses  are  thus  very  numerous,  and 
of  the  highest  interest  and  importance,  and  they  are  treated  with 
learning,  good  sense,  and  candor.  He  has  powers  of  a  high  order, 
and  has  qualified  himself  for  his  task  not  only  by  the  study  of  natural 
theology  and  metaphysics,  but  of  the  physical  sciences,  history,  and  the 
speculations  of  the  chief  authors.  He  asserts  and  maintmns  the  truth 
with  directness  and  fearlessness,  and  states  and  resolves  objections  with 
acttteness  and  impartiality.  The  only  exceptionable  views  advanced  by 
him  of  much  importance  that  we  have  noticed,  occur  in  his  chapter  on 
the  will,  in  which,  inconsistently  with  his  nfain  view,  he  has  Men  into 
the  error  of  exhibiting  that  faculty  as  imparting  to  motives  the  power  by 
which  they  move  it  to  its  volitions.  His  mode  of  discussion,  though 
diffuse  for  scientific  inquirers,  will  not  prove  objectionable  to  other 
readers,  and  it  is  yvified  and  adorned  in  an  uncommon  measure  by 
appropriate  and  elegant  illustrations  from  the  physical  and  moral  world. 
It  is  a  work  of  unusual  interest  and  merit,  and  excellently  suited  to 
counteract  the  sceptical  errors  of  the  times. 

7.  Ths  Psalms  Translated  and  Explainkd.  By  J.  A.  Alexander, 
Professor  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton.  Vol.  ii.  New 
York:  Baker  &  Scribner.     1850. 

This  volume,  commencing  with  the  fifty-first,  and  closing  with  the 
hundredth  Psalm,  presents  the  same  characteristics  as  the  former ;  an 
exhibition  of  the  idioms  and  striking  peculiarities  of  expression  of 
the  original ;  a  reference  to  the  principal  passages  in  which  the  same 
terms  and  thoughts  occur ;  a  dear  evolution  in  the  translation  and  expo* 
sition  of  the  meaning,  and  neatness  and  brevity.  The  Hebrew  is  a  very 
■canty  and  inadequate  language,  compared  to  ours  and  other  modem 
Eoropean  tongues,  and  the  Latin  and  Greek ;  yet  the  Psalms  and  other 
poetical  portions  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  which  not  as  many  hundreds 
of  words  are  used,  as  there  are  thousands  in  the  English  vocabulary — 
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exhibit  every  species  of  feeling  and  passion^  every  shade  of  s^isibilitj 
of  which  the  human  heart  is  the  subject,  and  uttered  with  as  modi 
distinctness  and  energy  as  they  are  expressed  in  our  own  copious  tongue. 
Job,  in  fact,  the  Fsalms,  Proverbs,  the  Song  of  Solomon,  Ecderiartes, 
and  Lamentations,  present  a  greater  number  and  variety  of  expresnons 
of  sentiment  probably,  than  the  whole  bbdy  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
poetry  together,  and  more  delicately  defined  and  discriminated  from 
each  other.  That  is  the  great  office,  espedally  of  the  Pisalms.  Thev 
are  a  vast  delineation  of  the  experience,  and  embodiment  of  the  views 
and  affections  that  are  peculiar  to  the  pious,  and  deserve  on  that  aooonnt 
to  be  habitually  studied  and  meditated  by  all  who  would  leam  what 
their  characteristics  are,  and  cultivate  thenL  Dr.  Alexander's  work  will 
prove  an  important  help  to  a  minute  knowledge  of  them,  and  wiD  be 
read  and  highly  valued,  in  proportion  as  it  becomes  known  by  the  peo- 
ple of  God. 

8.  English  Grammar.  The  English  Language  in  its  Elements  and 
Forms,  with  a  History  of  its  (higin  and  Development,  designed  tot 
the  use  of  Colleges  and  Schools.  By  William  C.  Fowler,  kte  Fko- 
fessor  of  Rhetoric  in  Amherst  College.  New  York :  Harper  k 
Brothers.     1850. 

This  comprehensive  title  scarcely  indicates  the  great  variety  of  topics 
of  which  this  work  treats,  and  amount  of  important  and  interestiog 
knowledge  it  presents.     Instead  of  a  mere  grammar  in  the  usual  seose, 
and  sketch  of  the  origin  and  history  of  the  language,  it  embodies  all  the 
information  respecting  its  derivation,  structure,  and  laws,  contained  in 
the  recent,  most  philosophic,  and  erudite  treatises  on  the  subject,  that  is 
to  be  desired  in  a  text  book  designed  for  the  higher  order  of  schods, 
academies,  and  colleges,  excellently  arranged  and  expressed  with  judg- 
ment and  taste.     The  author  treats  in  the  first  part  of  the  origin, 
diversity,  and   classification  of  the  languages  of  the  world;   of  the 
historical  elements  of  the  English; — the  Celtic,  Latin,  Anglo-Saxon, 
Danish,  Norman,  and  others, — of  its  dialects  and  provindalisms.    In  the 
second  part  be  exhibits  its  phonology  ;  and  in  the  third  its  orthographicti 
forms.     The  fourth,  occupying  one  third  of  the  volume,  on  its  etymolo- 
gical forms,  or  its  different  classes  of  words,  the  chaages  or  inflectioos 
by  which  they  express  the  different  relations  of  agents,  acts,  and  the 
objects  to  which  they  are  directed,  and  their  origin,  primary  significa- 
tion, and  transition  to  new  uses,  treats  those  subjects  in  an  admirable 
manner.     Under  the  last  division  a  great  variety  of  fiicts  and  explana- 
tions are  presented  that  are  highly  curious  and  interesting.    We  give  a 
few  examples  firom  the  chapter  on  illusoiy  etymologies : 


-Jt 
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^  The  frontispiece  of  a  book  is  usually  conoeived  of  as  a  piece  or 
picture  in  front  of  a  *hook  ;  whereas  it  denotes  literally  a  frront  view, 
from  Low  Latin,  frontispicium,  the  forefront  of  a  housei. 

^  A  fimtj  or  fount  of  types,  is  in  our  oonoeptions  confounded  with 
font,  or  fount,  from  Latin  fons,  a  fountain ;  whereas  it  denotes  literally 
a  casting,  from  Latin  fiindo,  to  found,  or  cast. 

*^  Preface  appears  to  be  compounded  of  fiux  ;  whereas  it  is  derived 
from  Latin  praefatio,  a  speaking  before^. 

'^  Wiseacre,  as  if  compounded  of  acre,  is  a  corruption  of  German 
weissager,  a  diviner,  a  pretender  to  wisdom. 

^  Surname,  sometimes  written  simame,  as  if  the  name  of  one's  sire ; 
whereas  it  is  derived  frx>m  French  surnom,  an  •additional  name. 

*^  Lieutenant,  This  word  has  from  the  earliest  times  been  written  or 
pronounced  leftenant,  supported  without  doubt  by  the  idea  that  the 
second  in  command  holds  the  left,  while  the  first  holds  the  right  The 
true  derivation  is  from  the  French  lieutenant,  which  signifies  one  holding 
or  supplying  the  place  of  another. 

'*  Mussulman,  The  plural  of  this  word,  in  respectable  writers,  is 
often  written  Mussulmen,  as  if  the  English  word  man  entered  into  its 
composition.    The  true  root,  however,  is  salam,  an  Arabic  word. 

^  Latin  baccalaureus,  a  bachelor,  as  if  bacca  laurea  donatus,  crowned 
with  the  bay-berry.  The  true  derivation  is  from  French  bachelier,  for 
has  chevalier,  an  inferior  knight" 

The  section  on  English  &mi1y  and  local  names  indicates  the  derivation 
of  a  large  share  of  those  that  had  their  origin  in  Saxon. 

The  fifth  part  on  logical  forms  presents  a  definition  of  all  the  terms 
and  exemplifications  of  the  processes  of  logic  The  sixth,  on  syntactical 
forms,  contains  in  the  definitions,  rules,  and  exercises  everything  that 
caa  be  desired  on  the  order  and  government  of  words.  The  seventh 
and  eighth,  on  rhetorical  and  poetical  forms,  are  ample  and  elegant 
treatises  on  the  characteristics  and  laws  of  oratory  and  poetry. 

The  origin,  history,  structure,  and  usages  of  our  language  deserve  a 
for  larger  attention  in  a  course  of  academical  education,  than  they  have 
lutberto  received.  The  number  even  of  the  cultivated,  who  speak  and 
write  with  the  accuracy,  force,  and  elegance  they  might  easily  attain,  is  * 
not  large.  This  vohime  yields  the  aids  that  are  needed  in  a  far  higher 
measure  than  any  other,  and  deserves  to  be  adopted  as  a  text  book  in 
icbools  and  colleges,  and  have  a  place  in  every  library. 
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9.  !!Sbs  Fathers  of  thb  Desert,  or  an  Aoooont  of  the  Origin  and 
Practice  of  Monkery  among  Heathen  Nationa,  its  panage  into  the 
Church,  and  some  wonderful  stories  of  the  Fathen,  oonoerning  tlie 
primitive  Monks  and  Hermits.  By  Henry  Rufiner,  late  Preffldent  of 
Washington  College,  Virginia.  Two  Volumes.  New  York :  Baker 
<Se^  Scribner.     1850. 

The  subject,  of  which  these  voluroes  present  a  very  ample  and  mto- 
resting  account,  though  remote  from  the  usual  track  of  readers,  »  well 
entitled  to  their  consideration.     No  one,  without  a  knowledge  of  tiw 
unnatural  self-restraints  and  cruel  tortures  by  which  vast  numben  btie, 
from  age  to  age,  endeavored  to  extricate  themselves  from  the  thnidom 
of  evil,  can  form  a  just  estimate  of  our  nature,  the  deep  oonsckrasnoi 
of  ruin  with  which  it  is  pervaded,  and  the  errors  and  deliiaions  of  whidi 
it  is  the  prey.    What  more  monstrous  solecism  can  be  concrired  tbn 
that  presented  by  the  ascetics,  who,  for  thirty  centuries,  have  bea 
endeavoring  to  exterminate  from  themselves  the  root  of  sin,  by  Tofaa- 
tarily  and  artificially  subjecting  themselves  to  its  curse,  in  the  forms  of 
corporeal  restraint,  suffering,  and  debasement  I     No  other  diapterof  tin 
annals  of  man  exhibits  a  more  astounding  spectacle  of  oontndictioBi 
reason,  perverted  principle,  and  heroic  folly. 

Dr.  Ruflher  traces  its  origin  to  the  Hindoo  doctrine  that  the  soel 
becomes  defiled  with  sin  by  being  imprisoned  in  a  material  body.  It> 
object  is  partly  to  diminish  that  pollution  by  counteracting  and  limitii^ 
the  influence  of  the  appetites,  and  partly  to  expiate  it  by  voluntaiy  eetf- 
denial  and  suffering.  It  was  instituted  by  the  priests  of  that  people  in 
an  age  long  anterior  to  the  conquest  of  the  East  by  the  Greeks,  and  in 
the  forms  it  has  borne  at  all  subsequent  periods,-*>-&sting,  cehbacj,  with- 
drawment  from  society,  and  self-torture  ;  and  was  associated,  as  it  is  in 
the  Catholic  church,  with  the  belief  of  a  purgatory,  the  offering  of 
prayers  and  oblations  for  the  dead,  and  the  hope  ultimately  of  complete 
purification  and  redemption  from  evil.  Their  monastic  system  espe- 
cially, bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Romanists,  and  pre- 
vailed, and  still  prevails,  not  only  throughout  India,  but  in  the  oountiieB 
to  the  east  and  north — Burmah,  Cochin  China,  China,  Japan,  and 
wherever  Boodhism  spread. 

"  In  the  cold  mountains  of  Thibet,  the  religion  of  Boodh  has  lassuDed 
the  form  of  Lamaism ;  the  peculiarity  of  which  is,  that  there  is  an 
order  of  priests  called  Lamas,  whose  supreme  head  is  the  Grand  Lama, 
worshipped  as  an  incarnation  of  the  supreme  Grod,  and  who  has  ser^ 
provincial  subordinates,  worshipped  likewise  as  incamatioDB  of  aecondaij 
Gods. 
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^  Nowhere  in  the  world  does  monachism  prevail  as  in  that  poor  win- 
try region  of  mountains  and  lakes.  Monasteries  are  found  occupying 
choice  situations  in  all  the  inhabited  parts  of  the  country.  They  are 
filled  with  hale  hearty  fellows,  who  show  by  their  looks  that  they  are 
well  fed,  and  live  much  at  their  ease.  Thrice  a  day  they  assemble  for 
prayer.  They  have  their  fasts  and  their  festivals,  their  instrumental 
music,  and  their  hymns. 

^In  Thibet  the  Boodhist  priests  constitute  a  complete  and  regular 
hierarchy.  Besides  the  common  monk  priests,  they  have  Lamas  of  dif- 
ferent ranks,  human  and  divine,  and  the  head  of  all  is  the  Grand  Lama, 
who  is  the  pope  of  northern  Boodhism,  and  of  higher  dignity  than  even 
the  pope  of  Rome. 

^  When  the  Jesuit  missionaries  entered  Thibet  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
verting the  people  to  Romanism,  they  were  amazed  to  find  a  religion 
established  there,  which  they  could  scarcely  distinguish  fix>m  their  own. 
There  was  a  hierarchy  of  priests  corresponding  to  their  own,  and  a  com- 
plete system  of  monachism,  with  monasteries,  nunneries,  and  hermitageF, 
and  monks  by  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands,  under  the  same  vows  as 
the  Roman  Catholics,  and  subject  to  the  same  government  and  disci- 
pline ;  and  all  up  to  the  Grand  Lama  himself  with  shaven  heads,  like 
their  own  priesthood,  and  clothed  in  similar  showy  sacerdotal  robes  and 
caps. 

**  There  was  a  chief  holy  city  like  Rome,  with  its  pope,  and  inferior 
holy  cities  with  their  grand  dignitaries,  like  the  metropolitan  archbishops 
and  patriarchs  of  Christendom, — all,  but  especially  the  holiest  of  all,  full 
of  priests,  temples,  monasteries,  ceremonies,  festivals,  processions,  and 
pilgrims  from  distant  lands. 

**Io  the  temples,  they  saw  a  showy  ceremonial  worship  like  their 
own  ;  an  altar  for  sacrifice,  and  a  mass  of  bread  and  wine  offered  upon 
it ;  images  of  saint  gods,  before  which  the  worshippers  bowed ;  holy 
water,  with  which  they  are  sprinkled ;  prayers  in  a  dead  language,  and 
rosaries,  or  strings  of  beads,  on  which  to  count  them. 

^  There  too  they  found  sins  confessed  to  priests,  and  penitents  fasting , 
repeating  prayers  with  the  rosary,  and  whipping  themselves  ;  and  there 
the  doctrine  of  purgatory,  prayers  for  the  dead,  and  extreme  unction  for 
the  dying."— Vol.  i.  pp.  78, 19. 

The  lisceUc  method  of  obtaining  sanctification  was  adopted  from  the 
Hindoos  by  the  Greeks  at  a  very  early  period,  was  a  conspicuous  ele 
ment  of  their  philosophy  at  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era,  and 
was  in  the  second  century  introduced  firom  them  into  the  church.  Dr. 
Ruffner,  in  detailing  its  rise  and  difiusion  through  the  East  and  West, 
presents  a  view  of  the  theological  doctrines  of  the  Hindoos  in  which  it 
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had  its  origin,  and  the  religious  philoeophj  of  Tjitatgonmj  Ilaio^  ni 
their  disdples  who  embraced  it  After  narrating  iti  introdnctioii  into 
the  church,  and  history  to  the  fifth  century,  he  presents  in  traosktioH 
from  Athanasius,  Jerome,  and  the  Greek  ecclesiastical  histoiians,  Ihs 
lives  of  a  number  of  the  principal  ascetics  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  «•• 
turies.  The  work  is  written  with  learning,  judgmenti  and  vivad^, 
abounds  with  striking  and  amusing  details,  and  ftimishea  a  higi 
amount  of  novel  and  useful  information. 

10.  Thb  Panthkism  of  Gsbmant.  A  Sermon  delivered  befcra  lb 
Synod  of  Albany,  October  9th,  1850.  By  Ebeneier  Halkj,  DJi, 
Pastor  of  the  Second  Street  Presbyterian  Church,  Troy.  PabUHi 
by  request  of  the  Synod.    Albany:  Gray-ds  Spragne.     1850. 

Dr.  Hallbt  could  not  have  selected  a  more  appropriate  theme  hi  * 
discussion  on  such  an  occasion.  The  disguised  infidelity  of  the  GennM 
introduced  among  the  educated,  has  been  too  long  allowed  to  propagrtB 
itself  with  little  obstniction  firom  the  ftriends  of%uth.  It  beocmMS  thM 
who  keep  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints  to  exert  themselra  il 
arrest  it,  ere  it  gains  a  powerful  party  among  the  clergy,  and  diChwi 
itself  through  the  churches.  Alter  noticing  the  materiid  pantheini  tf 
the  ancients,  and  Spinoza  and  his  disciples  among  the  modems,  Dr.  fi> 
gives  an  outline  of  the  idealistic  system  of  Kant  and  his  followers,  poii^ 
out,  in  a  clear  and  effective  manner,  its  groundlessness  and  contradidioi 
to  our  nature,  and  shows  the  atheistic  results  to  which  it  leads  in  nsftdi 
to  Christianity ; — denying  the  personality  of  the  Supreme  being,  db- 
owning  bis  providence,  annihilating  moral  obligation,  and  Uottingooti 
future  existence;  and  thence  rejecting  the  Scriptures  as  a  revelalioB, 
denying  the  possibility  of  prophecy  and  inspiration,  and  exhibitii^  vSr 
giou  as  a  mere  dreamy  and  absurd  naturalism.  He  justly  denomioafeBi 
the  disciples  of  this  wretched  system  infidels,  though  veiled  under  tin 
name  of  Christian  theologians  and  doctors,  and  presents  a  true  portiailan 
of  their  hypocrisy  and  hostihty  to  the  gospel  We  wish  othen  mho 
are  called  to  address  ecclesiastical  bodies  may  imitate  his  ezampla^  mi 
by  a  ^tbful  delineation  of  its  character,  put  the  church  on  its  gitfd 
against  this  atheistic  system. 
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Art.  I. — Christ's  Second  Coming  :  Will  it  be  Pre-millen* 
NiAL  ?  By  the  Rev.  David  Brown,  A.M.,  St.  James's  Free 
Church,  Glasgow.  Second  Edition,  carefully  revised  and 
corrected,  with  largo  additions.  Edinburgh :  Johnstone  & 
Hunter,  1849. 

Mr.  Brown  gives  a  negative  response  to  the  question 
propounded  in  his  title,  and  makes  it  the  object  of  his  volume 
to  overturn  the  views  entertained  by  millenarians  of  that 
and  other  events  that  are  revealed  in  connexion  with  it, — 
the  resurrection  of  the  holy  dead  before  the  millennium,  the 
personal  reign  of  Christ  and  the  risen  saints  on  the  earth 
during  that  period,  the  continuance  of  men  in  unglorified 
and  natural  bodies  after  his  coming,  and  the  resurrection  and 
judgment  of  the  unholy  at  the  termination  of  the  thousand 
years  ;  and  it  has  been  received  with  much  favor  by  antimil- 
lenarians,  both  in  Great  Britain  and  in  this  country,  and 
commended  as  an  unanswerable  confutation  of  pre-millen- 
nialism.  So  high  is  the  estimate  in  which  it  is  held  by  some 
here,  and  so  strong  the  desire  felt  by  them  that  it  should 
become  widely  known,  that  a  republication  of  it  has  been 
induced ;  eflbrts  are  made  to  give  it  a  large  circulation,  and 
it  is  relied  on  in  a  n^asure,  we  understand,  as  a  counteractive 
of  the  Theological  and  Literary  Journal.     Mr.  BroWn  an- 
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nounces  indeed,  in  his  preface,  that  "the  communications 
received  from  England,  Ireland,  and  America,  as  well  as  from 
different  parts  of  Scotland,  leave  no  room  to  doubt  that  it  has 
found  its  way  to  the  parties  for  whom  it  was  chiefly  designed, 
and  accomplished  to  a  considerable  extent  the  objects  for 
which  it  was  undertaken;''  and  he  indicates  throughout  his 
volume  the  utmost  assurance  of  his  success,  and  exults  and 
triumphs  in  the  embarrassment  and  defeat  with  which  he 
flatters  himself  he  has  overwhelmed  his  adversaries.     Neither 
his  assurance,  however,  nor  the  commendations  of  his  friends, 
can  be  safely  taken  as  proofs  of  the  truth  of  his  views,  or  the 
force  of  his  arguments.     That  his  work  is  in  a  high  degree 
adapted  to  the  object  for  which  it  was  undertaken — ^if  ill 
design  were,  not  so  much    calmly  and   impartially  to  ascer- 
tain what  the  teachings  of  the  Scriptures  are  on  the  subject, 
as  to  confound  and  disgrace  millenarianism  by  misrepresent- 
ation, sophistr}%  and  ridicule, — is  indisputable.     It  is,  from  iti 
lofty  pretensions  and  positiveness,  more  imposing  than  any 
other  we  have  seen  that  is  devoted  to  the  advocacy  of  the 
same  views,  more  likely  to  mislead  the  unwary  by  deceptive 
statements  and  fallacious  reasonings,  and  adapted  in  a  higher 
measure  to  inspire  its  readers  with  contempt  and  scorn  of 
those  whom  it  opposes.     To  the  praise,  however,  of  a  candid, 
learned,  and  demonstrative  discussion  of  the  subject  it  has 
no  claim.     It  is  indeed  in  some    respects  very  much  such 
a  work  as  Mr.  Dobney's  on  future  punishment,  reviewed  in  the 
Journal  of  January.     Like  that,  it  omits  the  question  on 
which  the  discussion  mainly  turns,  proceeds  on  gratuitous 
and  unauthorized  assumptions,  and  owes  its  effectiveness  to 
the  false  issues  it  creates,  and  the  adroit  appeals  to  prejudice 
and  passion  with  which  it  abounds.     To  those  who  have  given 
any  attention  to  the  subject,  it  must  be  apparent  that  the 
question  respecting  the  meaning  of  the  predictions  of  Christ's 
coming  and  reign,  the  resurrection  and  judgment  of  the  dead, 
the  condition  of  the  race  during  the  millennium,  and  their 
ultimate  destiny,  turns  altogether  on  the  laws  by  which  the 
media  through  which  those  predictions  are  made,  are  to  be 
interpreted.     The  proper  method  accordingly  of  determining 
their  meaning,  is  first  to  ascertain  what  those  laws  are,  and 
next  what  the  results  are  which  they  evolve  when  applied  to 
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those  media.  Of  this  Mr.  Brown  himself,  it  would  seem»  is 
not  unaware,  for  he  represents  it  as  a  conspicuous  character- 
istic of  pre-millennialism,  that  it  is  founded  on  false  principles 
of  interpretation.  He  says,  in  his  Introduction,  "  Pre-millen- 
nialism  is  no  barren  speculation — useless,  though  true,  and 
innocuous,  though  false.  It  is  a  school  of  Scriptural  interpre- 
tation ;  it  impinges  upon,  and  affects  some  of  the  most  com- 
manding points  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  when  suffered  to 
work  its  unimpeded  way,  it  stops  not  till  it  has  pervaded  with 
its  own  genius  the  entire  system  of  one's  theology,  and  the 
whole  tone  of  his  spiritual  character,  constructing  I  had  almost 
said  a  world  of  its  own." — P.  6.  He  indicates  it  also  in  the  con- 
clusion of  his  work  ;  "  I  have  shown,  I  think,  under  a  number 
of  heads,  that  the  pre-millennial  scheme  is  at  variance  with 
the  word  of  God  ;"  and,  "  that  it  proceeds  on  crude  and  arhu 
trary  principles  of  interpretation,  while  it  shrinks  from  carry- 
ing out  even  these  to  their  legitimate  results." — P.  487.  This 
implies  that  their  imputed  error  is  the  result  of  false  views  of 
the  laws  of  language  and  symbols,  and  that  it  is  to  be  cor- 
rected by  the  establishment  and  application  of  their  true  laws. 
Any  other  mode  must  be  altogether  ineffective  and  inappro- 
priate. It  would  be  like  an  attempt  to  solve  a  problem  in  geo- 
metry by  declamation,  or  a  game  at  battledoor.  The  same 
views  are  expressed  also  by  the  author  of  the  article  in  the 
Eclectic  Review,  on  Mr.  Brown's  work,  in  which  his  defama- 
tory representations  are  repeated,  and  urged  with  greater 
vehemence.     He  says : — 

^  Id  arguing  with  a  modern  niilienarian,  we  are  liable  to  constant  per- 
plexity from  being  at  issue  with  him  on  the  very  first  principles  oj 
imierpretationy  and  on  the  application  of  his  professed  principles.  To 
lay  one  who  does  not  come  to  the  study  of  the  Bible  strongly  predis- 
posed towards  a  theory,  it  would  ap|)ear  a  glaring  absurdity  to  take  what 
certainly  seems  the  most  highly  figurative  language  as  the  literal  expres- 
sion of  the  ultimate  form  and  destiny  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ ;  and  to 
ooDstnict  such  a  theory  as  that  of  the  millennium  from  a  single  sym- 
bolical passage  in  the  most  symbolical  book  in  the  Bible.  You  feel  this 
preliminary  question  forced  U2xm  you.  By  what  test  can  it  be  ascer- 
tamed  when  the  word  of  God  speaks  as  poetry^  and  when  as  plain 
proaef  When  and  where  are  you  to  say; — this  is  a  seenieal  repre- 
mmlation  of  a  spiritual  truth,  or  the  metaphorical  expression  (fa  spiritual 
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/ket ;  and  this  is  €ai  abstract  statement  purely  literal^  to  be  reoeiTed  as 
an  exact  unadorned  account  of  GhristiaQ  doctrine.  Is  it  all  literal! 
and  if  not,  by  what  rule  can  you  discriminate  the  literal  from  thejigmr- 
oHve  ?  Are  there  any  rules  ?  or  is  every  individual  at  liberty  to  cbooie 
out  of  the  visions,  prophecies,  and  dramatic  representations  of  Scripture^ 
that  portion  which  it  may  suit  his  system  to  render  literally." 

This  implies  with  the  utmost  distinctness,  that  the  whde 
question  at  issue,  is  the  question,  what  are  the  marks  that 
distinguish  literal  from  figurative  expressions?  What  are 
the  true  laws  of  literal  and  figurative  language  and  svmbok? 
And  how  are  they  to  be  applied  ?  And  that  nothing  can  be 
accomplished  towards  the  settlement  of  the  controversy, 
except  by  the  determination  and  application  of  those  laws. 

Mr.  Brown,  however,  wholly  omits  this  first  and  most 
essential  step.  He  enters  into  no  inquiry  whatever  respecting 
the  peculiarities  of  figurative  language,  and  the  laws  by  which 
it  is  to  be  interpreted ;  nor  the  principles  on  which  symbols  are 
employed.  He  gives  no  rules  for  their  construction,  nor  does 
he  found  on  them  in  any  measure,  either  his  criticisms  or  his 
reasonings.  Instead,  he  conducts  his  discussion  throughoat 
in  as  complete  independence  and  disregard  of  them,  as  he 
could,  had  he  been  treating  a  question  in  agriculture.,  or  a 
theory  in  geology.  Beyond  its  omission,  moreover,  he  cihi- 
bits  the  most  ample  proofs  that  he  is  altogether  unacquainted 
with  the  subject.  He  manifestly  has  not  studied  it,  at  least 
with  any  success ;  as  he  perpetually  falls  into  mistakes  and 
absurdities,  which  no  one  would  commit  who  had  become  in 
any  tolerable  degree  familiar  with  it.  He  has  no  conception, 
for  example,  of  the  first  great  law  of  symbols,  that  representa- 
tive agents  denote  agents,  not  qualities,  acts,  or  conditions; 
and  that  acts  represent  actSy  and  effects  effects.  Nor  has  he 
any  suspicion  that  expressions,  in  order  to  be  figurative,  roust 
involve  a  figure  of  a  sj>ecific  kind  that  can  be  identified  and 
defined ;  and  that  the  nominative  of  a  figurative  expression, 
or  the  subject  to  which  it  is  applied,  is  always  used  in  its 
literal  sense.  These  and  the  other  fundamental  laws  of  inter- 
pretation, lie  as  completely  out  of  the  sweep  of  his  vision  as 
the  truths  and  principles  of  any  other  branch  of  knowledge  to 
which  he  has  Aever  given  any  attention.  This  fact  is  alone 
sufilicient  to  show  that  his  work  is  not  of  any  critical  value. 
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His  pretence  that  he  has  confuted  pre-millennialism  is  a  sheer 
absurdity.  He  might  as  well  affect  to  confute  a  proposition 
in  Euclid,  without  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  geometry.  If 
pre-millennialism  is  false,  the  principles  by  which  it  is  to  be 
refuted  must  be  wholly  different  from  those  on  which  he 
proceeds.  How  can  he  refute  a  doctrine  when  totally  igno- 
rant of  the  criteria  by  which  its  character  is  to  be  determined  ? 
His  book  is,  accordingly,  what  a  work  would  be  on  astronomy, 
written  in  ignorance  of  gravitation,  and  the  laws  of  the  planet- 
ary movements,  and  professing,  on  the  theory  that  facts  accord 
with  appearances,  to  demonstrate  that  the  earth  is  at  the 
centre  of  the  universe,  and  stationary,  and  the  seeming  motion 
of  the  heavens,  real,  and  their  revolution  round  the  earth  the 
cause  of  the  succession  of  day  and  night. 

Proceeding  as  he  thus  does,  in  entire  disregard  of  the  proper 
means  of  determining  the  question,  it  results  of  necessity  that 
he  resorts  to  methods  that  are  inappropriate  and  deceptive. 
His  principal  expedient  is  by  assumption,  speculation  in 
regard  to  what  befits  the  Almighty,  and  deduction  from 
passages  of  Scripture  that  relate  chiefly  to  other  subjects, 
to  establish  a  theory  of  the  divine  administration  that  con- 
travenes the  doctrine  of  Christ's  pre-millennial  advent ;  and 
then  by  the  use  of  that  theory  as  a  law  of  construction,  to  set 
aside  the  prophecies  that  directly  treat  of  Christ's  coming,  the 
resurrection  and  reign  of  the  saints,  and  the  other  subjects  in 
question.  Nearly  two  thirds  of  his  volume  are  devoted  to  that 
task.  The  method  he  pursues  accordingly,  instead  of  being 
legitimate,  is  like  that  of  Universalists,  the  deniers  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  body,  the  rejecters  of  God's  fore- 
knowledge, and  the  asserters  of  the  independence  of  the  will, 
who  first  gratuitously  assume  some  proposition  involving 
their  doctrine,  or  deduce  it  by  a  process  of  false  logic,  and 
then  use  it  to  wrench  plain  and  emphatic  passages  that 
contradict  it,  from  their  true  meaning,  and  force  them  into 
harmony  with  their  pre-established  scheme. 

The  means,  also,  which  he  employs  to  demonstrate  his 
theory,  are  as  exceptionable  and  untrustworthy  as  the 
general  plan  of  his  discussion.  His  chief  expedient  is  the 
employment  of  testimonies  to  sustain  his  propositions,  that 
yield  them  no  support  whatever.     No  characteristic  of  his 
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work  is  more  indubitable  and  conspicuous,  than  the  decepti- 
bleness  and  slbphistry  of  its  reasonings.     He  states  his  pro- 
positions with  sufficient  clearness,  and  goes  through  the  form 
of  demonstrating  them ;  but  the  passages  which  he  alleges  ai 
proofs,  usually  present  no  ground  whatever  for  the  results  he 
deduces  from  them,  and  answer  no  other  end  than  to  enaUe 
him  gratuitously  to  assume  them  with  an  air  of  demonstration. 
Thus  to  prove  that  all  who  die,  are  to  be  raised  at  the  same 
time,  he  quotes  passages  that  simply  teach  that  all  are  to  be 
raised ;  and  to  demonstrate  that  all  are  to  be  judged  at  the 
same  epoch,  offers  texts  that  merely  show  that  all  are  to  be 
judged.     This  is  so  usual,  that  no  reliance  whatever  is  to  be 
placed   on   his   mere   assertion,  or  logic.      Antecedently  to 
examination,  the  probabilities  may  generally  be  safely  assuined 
to  be  ten  to  one  against  his  accuracy.     The  means,  also^ 
which  he  customarily  employs  to  convince  his  readers  of  the 
truth  of  his  conclusions,  are  as  deceptive  and  preposterous  as 
his  logic.     It  is  the  mere  assumption  or  bold  and  positive 
assertion  that  the  meaning  of  the  passages  which  he  quotes 
is  what  he  claims  it  to  be ;  not  a  critical  evolution  of  their 
import,  and  demonstration  by  their  proper  laws,  that  they 
teach  that  which   he   employs   them   to  sustain.     There  is 
scarce  an  example  throughout  the  whole  course  of  his  discus- 
sion  of    the  use   of    anything   else    than    mere   dogmatical 
asseveration,  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  the  constructions  he 
places  on  his  proof  texts.     He  acts  the  oracle  on  all  occasions, 
and  settles  questions  of  all  sorts  by  mere  authority. 

Unfortunately,  however,  these  are  not  his  onlv  faults.  Not 
content  with  endeavoring  to  confute  pre-millenniahsts,  he 
attempts  also,  by  unworthy  arts,  to  render  them  the  objects  of 
suspicion,  prejudice,  and  contempt  to  his  readers.  One  of  his 
favorite  expedients  for  the  purpose,  is  the  exhibition  of  the 
different  constructions  they  have  placed  on  prophetic  passages, 
and  display  in  the  most  piquant  form  of  the  errors  and 
extravagances  into  which  they  have  run ;  and  treatment  of 
those  faults,  as  proofs  that  their  whole  views  are  altogether 
erroneous ;  or  that  they  are  so  deficient  in  knowledge,  judg- 
ment, or  taste,  as  to  be  entitled  only  to  ridicule  and  contempt. 
We  shall  not  apologize  for  their  errors  or  absurdities ;  they  are 
unquestionably  very  numerous.    But  numerous  and  great  as 
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they  are,  it  is  to  speak  with  moderation  to  say  that  they  are 
not  greater,  either  in  number  or  importance,  than  those  of 
their  antagonists  on  the  same  subjects,  nor  than  may  be 
culled  on  other  themes  from  the  writings  of  men  highly 
respectable  for  their  talents,  learning,  and  piety.  There  is 
not  a  doctrine  or  fact  of  Scripture  that  may  not  be  run  down 
and  disgraced  with  equal  effect,  by  such  raillery  and  banter 
as  Mr.  Brown  employs  in  nearly  every  chapter,  to  render 
those  whom  he  assails  the  objects  of  laughter  and  scorn. 

Another  favorite  artifice  to  which  he  resorts  to  inflame  his 
readers  with  disgust  at  their  doctrines  and  detestation  of  their 
character,  is  the  gratuitous  and  calumniatory  imputation  to 
them  of  infamous  dispositions  and  principles,  and  representa- 
tion of  their  system  as  leading  to  false  and  mischievous 
results,  to  which  it  not  only  has  no  tendency,  but  is  irre- 
concilably hostile.  Sensuousness,  Judaism,  a  denial  of  the 
efficacy  of  the  gospel,  a  disparagement  of  the  influences  of 
the  Spirit,  a  hostility  to  missions,  a  subversion  of  the  great 
doctrines  of  grace,  a  tendency  to  universalism,  are  among  the 
accusations  with  which  he  thus  attempts  to  brand  and 
disgrace  them.  This  is  not  simply  unjust  towards  them,  it  is 
discreditable  also  to  him ;  as  having  himself  once  been  a  pre- 
millennialist,  and  of  an  ultra  school,  it  is  univalent  to  an 
acknowledgment  and  profession  that  he  was  himself  tinged 
with  those  antichristian  doctrines,  and  felt  those  fatal 
tendencies  while  he  was  under  the  dominion  of  the  system. 
How,  unless  he  was  himself  conscious  of  them,  can  he,  with- 
out a  particle  of  ground  for  it,  except  what  he  affects  to  find 
in  the  system,  treat  them  as  indisputably  obnoxious  to  those 
infamous  imputations  ?  It  could  only  be  in  utter  recklessness 
and  malice.  If  sincere,  therefore,  they  are  to  be  taken,  for 
aught  we  see,  as  confessions,  virtually,  of  what  he  himself 
then  believed  and  felt,  and  should  consign  him  to  the  discredit 
of  which  he  aims  by  them  to  make  others  the  objects.* 


*  '*  Mr.  Brown  calU  the  pro-milleuDial,  a  '  giddy  theory.*  We  think  ho  should 
hmve  paosed  before  he  applied  such  a  term  to  a  view  w^hich  has  been  held  by  such 
meo  as  TwLss,  Mode.  Thos.  Goodwin,  Gill,  Topl^dy,  Milton,  Hailes,  Newton, 
Honeley,  and  Cowpcr,^ — not  to  mention  others  now  living,  of  whose  names  the 
Ftoe  Church  of  Scotland,  at  leaat,  has  no  naed  to  be  ashamed.    But  giddy  or 
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Such  is  the  work  of  this  champion  of  anti-millenarianism, 
which  is  regarded  by  his  party  as  a  triumphant  defence  of 
their  system,  and  confutation  of  those  who  look  for  Christ's 
coming  and  the  resurrection  of  the  saints  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  thousand  years.  That  we  have  not  misjudged  its 
character,  or  overdrawn  its  faults,  the  reader  will  have  the 
most  ample  proofs  in  the  examination  to  which  we  are  to  sub- 
ject it.  Several  replies  have  been  published  in  Great  Britain, 
but  we  have  only  that  already  quoted  at  hand,  and  shall  not 
think  it  necessary  to  refer  to  them.  Our  object  is  not  to  vin- 
dicate the  writers  whom  he  assails,  nor  to  show  that  no  views 
held  by  millenarians  are  obnoxious  to  objection ;  but  simply 
to  try  the  great  questions  treated  by  him  by  the  indisputable 
laws  of  language  and  symbols,  unfold  and  demonstrate  the 
truth,  and  show  the  inappropriateness  and  deceptiveness  of 
the  means  by  which  he  attempts  to  confound  and  overwbehn 
it.  We  shall  not  deem  it  necessary  to  refute  all  his  misrepre- 
sentations, or  notice  all  his  mistakes.  It  will  be  enough  to 
show  that  all  the  great  elements  of  his  system  are  false. 

After  explaining  in  his  introduction,  the  object  of  his  work, 
pointing  out  the  importance  of  the  question,  and  stating  his 
views  of  the  theory  entertained  by  millenariians,  he  proceeds 


Bot,  we  underetand  that  Mr.  Brown  was  himself  at  one  time  a  staunch  advoeato 
of  these  very  principles.  We  arc  inclined  to  think,  from,  the  articles  now  before 
us,  that  having  at  that  period  gone  the  whole  length  of  the  more  intemperate  viewi 
which  have  been  promulgated  on  this  gubject,  and  having  discovered  that  tiiett 
were  untenable,  he  has  rejected  the  whole  doctrine  with  as  little  consideration  tf 
bo  adopted  it  at  first.  He  seems  not  to  understand  how  any  one  can  enieituB 
more  sober  principles  on  this  subject  than  he  himself  did  at  one  time ;  and  thii 
may  account  for  the  constant  reference  he  makes  to  the  more  crude  theories  which 
have  been  put  forth.^ — An  affirmative  answer  to  Mr.  Brown* s  question.  Will  the 
Second  Advent  of  our  Lord  be  Pre-millennial  ?  by  the  Rev.  Walter  Wmi, 
Minister  at  Elie,  Fife,  Edinburgh,  1846.     Pp.  32,  33. 

This  indicates  the  reason,  probably,  that  he  takes  no  notice  of  the  erron  of  the 
late  Mr.  Irving.  On  perceiving  that  a  main  object  of  his  volume  is  to  disgnee 
millenarians,  we  expected  to  see  the  absurd  extravagances  and  lamentable  dels- 
sions  of  that  gifted  being  presented  in  their  full  dimensions.  Not  a  soUtiiy 
allusion,  however,  is  made  to  him  in  the  work !  Were  Mr.  Brown  of  a  tempen- 
mcnt  that  could  be  instructed,  he  would  naturally,  after  so  humiliating  an 
experience,  have  become  in  some  measure  distrustful  of  himself.  He  is  still,  how- 
ever, as  unbounded  as  he  can  then  have  been  in  his  self-confidence,  and  as  bcaied 
IB  his  zeaL    He  baa  only  changed  his  object. 
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to  all^e  what  he  denominates  "the  Scripture  evidence 
against  it/'  in  a  series  of  propositions,  of  which  the  following 
is  the  first : — 

^Proposition  first. — 7%e  church  mil  be  absolutely  complete  at  Chris fs 

coming. 

^  If  this  can  be  established,  the  whole  system  falls  to  the  ground.  If 
all  that  are  to  be  saved  will  be  brought  in  before  Christ  comes,  of  course 
there  can  be  none  to  come  in  after  his  advent. . . . 

"  The  diflSculty  here  is  not  to  find  proof  of  the  point,  but  anything 
like  evidence  to  the  contrary.  No  plain  reader  of  the  Bible  ever  doubts 
that  the  church  will  be  completed  ere  Christ  comes  ;  not  a  few  even  of 
the  pre-millennialists  themselves  have  been  constrained  to  admit  it — with 
what  effect  upon  the  sobriety  of  their  own  views  we  shall  by  and  by  see ; 
and  even  those  who  deny  it,  give  evidence  of  the  extreme  weakness  of 
iheir  ground,  and  virtually  concede  the  point  by  admitting  that  *  the 
Brid^  of  Christ  will  be  complete,  though  they  contend  that  the  whole 
number  of  the  saved,  whom  they  distinguish  from  *  the  Bride,'  will  not" 
—Pp.  68,  54. 

This  is  certainly  boldly  asserted.  What  now  are  the  conside- 
rations by  which  he  attempts  to  demonstrate  it  ?  It  will  indi- 
cate but  little  skill,  if,  with  such  an  amplitude  of  proof,  and 
nothing  "like  evidence  to  the  contrary,"  he  neither  sustains 
nor  even  alleges  anything  that  has  a  bearing  on  it.  Of  a 
series  of  passages  which  he  quotes,  and  pronounces  quite  deci- 
sive, the  following  is  the  first : — 

*'  1  Cor.  ZY.  23.  But  each  party — hmcrot  ii — in  his  own  order,  ChriMt  the  first 
finit ;  afterwards,  they  that  are  Christ 9  at  his  coming. 

**  Any  one  who  even  glances  at  this  sublime  chapter,  will  see  that  the 
burden  of  it  is  the  resurrection  of  believers  in  general — of  *  them  that 
are  Christ's,'  considered  as  the  second  Adam.  As  their  death  is  deduced 
from  their  federal  relation  to  the  first  Adam,  so  their  resurrection  is 
argued  from  their  federal  connexion  with  the  second.  *  As  in  Adam 
(they)  all  die,  oven  so  in  Christ  shall  (they)  all  be  made  alive.'  And  it 
18  immediately  after  this  that  the  apos^tle  says,  *  But  each  (party)  in  his 
own  order' — that  is  the  federal  head,  and  those  federally  related  to  him 
— ^  Christ's  the  first  fruits  ;  afterwards  they  that  are  Christ V — (the  full 
harvest  of  them)  at  his  coming. 

**  Can  anything  be  more  decisive  than  this  I     What  commentator 
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explains  it  otherwise  ?  What  unbiassed  reader  ever  understood  itothei^ 
wise  ?  Is  it  not  then  a  very  bold  liberty  with  the  word  of  Grod,  to  ny 
that  only  a  fractional  part  of  them  that  are  Christ^s  are  here  spoken  of  r 
—Pp.  64,  56. 

His  construction,  however,  is  altogether  untenable.  In  the 
first  place,  he  is  mistaken  in  assuming  that  the  argument  from 
which  it  is  quoted  refers  solely  to  the  resurrection  of  the  hdy. 
He  may,  indeed,  find  respectable  commentators  who  regard  it 
as  treating  only  of  that  class  of  the  dead ;  but  it  is  incon- 
sistent both  with  the  question  in  discussion  by  the  apostle^ 
and  the  import  of  his  terms.  The  subject  in  debate  between 
him  and  the  false  teachers  whom  he  was  opposing,  is  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead  without  consideration  whether  they  are 
holy  or  unholy.  The  doctrine  taught  by  them  was,  "ki 
dva(fTa(fis  vsxpwv  oux  6(r7jv,  that  there  is  not  a  resurrection  of  the 
dead ;  not  simply  that  there  is  not  a  resurrection  of  the 
unholy.  The  apostle  accordingly  meets  their  denial  of  a 
resurrection,  by  showing  that  it  is  a  denial  that  Christ  him- 
self had  risen,  and  is  equivalent,  therefore,  to  a  denial  and  over- 
throw of  his  whole  work  of  redemption.  "  Now  if  Christ  be 
preached  that  he  rose  from  the  dead,  how  say  some  among 
you  that  there  is  not  a  resurrection  of  the  dead  ?  But  if  there 
be  not  a  resurrection  of  the  dead,  then  Christ  is  not  risen; 
and  if  Christ  be  not  risen,  then  is  our  preaching  vain,  and  your 
faith  is  vain,"  Cor.  xv.  12-14.  His  inference  respecting  Christ 
thus  depends  entirely  for  its  truth  on  their  doctrine  being  a 
denial  absolutely  of  a  resurrection ;  for  if  it  were  only  a  denial 
that  they  that  are  Christ's  are  to  rise,  it  would  not  be  equiva- 
lent to  an  assertion  that  Christ  had  not  risen,  nor  involve  any 
ground  for  such  an  inference.  If  they  merely  held  that  a 
certain  class  of  human  beings  are  not  to  rise,  it  would  not 
follow  from  it  necessarily  that  Christ  who  is  divine  as  well  as 
human,  had  not  risen.  He  argues  in  the  same  manner  also 
in  the  verses  that  follow,  to  show  that  their  denial  implied  that 
the  apostles  were  false  witnesses,  and  that  their  hope  of  a 
future  life  was  a  delusion.  "  We  have  testified  of  God  that  he 
raised  up  Christ ;  whom  he  raised  not  up,  if  so  be  that  the 
dead  rise  not :  for  if  the  dead  rise  not,  then  is  not  Christ 
raised^"  v.  15,  16.     This  follows  conclusively  on  the  supposi- 
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tion  that  their  denial  was  a  denial  absolutely  of  a  resurrec- 
tion ;  but  does  not  result  at  all,  if  the  question  at  issue  were, 
not  whether  there  is  a  resurrection,  but  simply  whether  there 
is  to  be  a  resurrection  of  a  particular  class  of  men.  It  is  clear, 
therefore,  that  the  theme  of  the  apostle's  discussion  is  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead,  without  reference  to  any  one  class 
rather  than  another;  and  not,  as  Mr.  Brown  assumes,  the 
resurrection  simply  of  believers  in  Christ. 

This  is  again  placed  by  the  apostle  beyond  question  in  the 
representation  that  all  who  die  by  Adam  are  to  be  made  alive 
by  Christ ;  and  that  since  death  is  through  man,  through  man 
also  is  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  "  But  now  is  Christ  risen 
from  the  dead,  and  become  the  first  fruits  of  them  that  slept. 
For  since  death  is  by  man,  by  man  also  is  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead.  For  as  by  Adam  all  die,  even  so  by  Christ  shall  all  be 
made  alive,"  v.  20-22.  No  terms  can  be  more  comprehensive 
and  absolute  than  these.  They  represent  the  resurrection  to 
be  wrought  by  Christ,  as  to  be  co-extensive  with  the  death 
produced  by  Adam.  All  who  die  by  Adam,  are  to  be  made 
alive  by  Christ.  But  all  who  die,  whatever  their  character  is, 
die  by  Adam  ;  all  who  die,  therefore,  whatever  may  be  their 
character,  are  to  be  made  alive  by  Christ.  The  resurrection 
b  to  be  by  man,  in  the  same  manner  as  death  is.  But  the 
death  of  all  who  die  is  by  man ;  a  resurrection,  therefore,  of 
all  who  die  is  to  be  by  man.  As  it  is  no  peculiarity  of  the 
righteous  that  they  die  by  Adam,  so  it  is  no  peculiarity  of 
theirs  that  they  are  to  be  raised  by  Christ.  This  is  the  philo- 
logical and  logical  meaning  of  the  passage,  and  the  only  con- 
struction it  will  bear  ;  inasmuch  as  all  who  die  by  Adam  will 
not  be  made  alive  by  Christ,  unless  all  who  die,  evil  as  well 
as  good,  are  made  alive  by  him.  Why  then  should  it  be  dis- 
puted ?  It  offers  no  new  announcement.  It  involves  no 
contradiction  to  other  passages.  The  same  facts  are  taught 
in  other  parts  of  the  New  Testament.  That  all  die  by  Adam 
is  expressly  asserted,  Rom.  v.  12-14,  17-19.  That  all  are  to 
be  raised  by  Christ,  is  taught  John  v.  28,  29.  There  not  only 
is  no  exegetical  or  logical  reason,  therefore,  in  the  passage 
itself,  for  putting  on  it  a  different  construction,  but  it  is  not 
requisite  to  harmonize  it  with  other  passages  that  treat  of  the 
subject.    Nor  is  there  any  doctrinal  ground  for  it  whatever. 
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Every  critical  consideration  requires  that  it  should  be  taken 
as  affirming  that  the  dead  universally  are  to  be  raised,  with- 
out reference  to  their  character. 

This  is  confirmed,  moreover,  by  the  distribution  in  the  next 
verse  of  the  whole  of  those  who  die,  into  three  classes,  and 
announcement  that  their  resurrection  is  to  be  at  different 
epochs.  "  As  by  Adam  all  die,  so  by  Christ  shall  all  be  made 
alive  ;  Sxa^og  6s  iv  rut  iSiCi  rayfiaW,  but  every  one  in  his  own 
band.  The  first  fruits,  Christ;  then  they  that  are  Christ's  at 
his  coming  ;  afterwards  to  tsXo^,  the  last  band,  when  he  b  to 
deliver  the  kingdom  to  God  the  Father."— V.  22-24.  This  is 
undoubtedly  the  meaning  of  ^-o  WXo^ .  It  was  customarily  used 
by  the  Greeks  to  denote  a  division,  and  the  last  division  of  an 
army.     Thus  Homer  says  : — 

Ai^  S*  i^i  G^xwv  avJpGJV  riXog  i|ov  lovrBg. 

Statimque  ad  Thracum  virorum  ordincs  pervenerunt  euntes. 

And  soon,  advancing,  to  the  extreme  band, 

The  men  of  Thrace  they  came. — ^Iliad  x.  470. 

They  are  described  in  a  previous  line  as,  ^(fxaroi  aXXuv,  the 
remotest  from  the  centre  of  the  Trojan  encampment,  the  out- 
side, or  last  body  of  troops  passed  by  Dolon  as  he  proceeded 
towards  the  Grecian  lines — 

Oprilxsg  oiS*  a'xavsv^s  vSr}K\j8sg  tfl'^^aroi  aXXwv. 
Thraci  hi  seorsum  sunt  novi-advena3  extremi  omnium. 
The  Thracians,  by  themselves,  new  come,  of  all 
The  host. the  last. — Iliad  x.  434.  ^ 

It  is  used  by  Herodotus  to  denote  bodies  of  troops,  ol  icwm 
rpofl'ff/SaXXov  xara  TsXsa — the  cavalry  attacked  in  squadrons  or 
divisions. — Lib.  ix.  c.  20.  Band,  cohort,  army,  are  accord- 
ingly given  by  lexicographers  as  among  its  established  mean- 
ings. Bretschneider,  in  his  lexicon  of  the  New  Testament, 
defines  it  in  this  passage,  as  denoting,  ultimi,  reliqui  homines, 
the  last  or  rest  of  mankind — and  this  is  shown  to  be  its  mean- 
ing by  the  distribution  of  the  whole  body  of  the  dead  into 
their  several  bands.  As  he  afiirms  the  resurrection  of  all  who 
die,  and  declares  that  every  one  shall  rise  in  his  own  band, 
one  of  the  bands  must  of  necessity  consist  of  those  who  are 
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not  Christ's.  But  no  such  band  is  designated,  except  it  be 
in  this  expression.  Christ  being  first,  and  a  pledge  of  the 
resurrection  of  all  the  others,  and  the  next  they  that  are 
Christ's  at  his  coming,  to  reXog  must  be  taken  as  the  last  band, 
if  the  other  class  is  indicated.  And  thus  interpreted,  the 
expression  is  natural,  the  sense  such  as  the  point  the  apostle 
was  explaining  requires,  and  the  whole  passage  made  harmo- 
nious and  complete  ;  while  the  other  construction  exhibits  the 
point  he  was  establishing  as  left  unfinished,  and  the  expression 
as  inapt.  This  is  also  made  certain  by  the  announcement 
that,  at  the  period  denoted  by  eka,  when  the  last  band  is  to 
be  raised,  death,  the  last  enemy,  is  to  be  destroyed.  "  After- 
wards the  last  band,  when  he  shall  deliver  the  sovereignty  to 
God  even  the  Father,  when  he  shall  have  put  down  all  rule, 
and  all  authority  and  power  ;  For  he  must  reign  till  he  has 
put  all  enemies  under  his  feet.  The  last  enemy  that  shall  be 
destroved  is  death." — V.  24-26.  But  the  destruction  of  death, 
we  learn  from  Rev.  xx.  11-14,  is  to  take  place  immediately 
after  the  resurrection  and  judgment  of  the  unholy.  The  fact 
that  their  resurrection  is  thus  immediately  to  precede  the 
destruction  of  death,  and  necessarily,  as  it  is  to  be  the  con- 
quest of  death,  and  release  of  all  its  victims  from  its  power, 
renders  it  clear  that  the  great  event  denoted  in  this  passage 
by  ro  r£\og,  is  also  the  resurrection  of  the  unholy,  which  is 
necessary  in  order  to  the  conquest  of  death  here  foreshown, 
and  must  precede  its  destruction. 

The  passage  is  thus  wholly  misinterpreted  and  misapplied 
by  Mr.  Brown.  It  utters  no  such  announcement  as  that 
which  he  ascribes  to  it.  It  presents  no  ground  whatever  for 
the  support  of  his  proposition  :  it  aflirms  nothing  indeed  in 
relation  to  it.  That  which  the  apostle  teaches  in  the  verses 
we  have  quoted  is,  first,  that  there  is  to  be  a  resurrection  of 
the  dead  ;  which  having  proved  from  the  resurrection  of 
Christ,  he  then  proceeds  to  show  that  it  is  to  be  co-extensive 
with  death,  and  to  be  procured  by  Christ,  as  death  was  caused 
by  Adam ;  and  finally,  that  every  one  is  to  be  raised  in  his 
own  band — Christ,  who  is  the  conqueror  of  death,  first — next, 
they  who  are  his  at  his  coming  ;  and  afterwards,  the  last 
division,  who  are  not  his.  Not  a  syllable  is  uttered  by  him 
that  affirms  or  implies  that  the  second  band  embraces  all,  as 
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Mr.  B.  asserts,  who  belong,  and  are  to  belong,  to  the  redeemed 
church,  and  partake  of  salvation.  His  attempt,  accordingly, 
to  prove  by  it  that  "  all  that  are  to  be  saved  will  be  brought 
in  before  Christ  comes,"  is  wholly  unwarrantable  and  absiml. 
It  no  more  follows  from  the  fact  that  all  the  dead  that  are 
Christ's  will  be  raised  at  his  coming,  that  no  others  either 
then  or  at  a  subsequent  period  are  to  be  his,  than  it  follows 
from  the  fact  that  all  the  Israelites  were  led  out  of  Egypt  by 
Moses,  that  there  never  were  any  other  Israelites ;  or  from 
the  fact  that  all  the  Israelites,  with  the  exception  of  Caleb 
and  Joshua,  who  on  leaving  Egypt  were  more  than  twenty 
years  old,  died  in  the  wilderness,  that  all  the  Israelites  of  every 
age  died  there  also. 

But  in  the  next  place :  apart  from  the  irrelevance  of  the 
passage  to  his  proposition,  his  assumption  that  the  dead  in 
Christ,  at  his  coming,  are  to  embrace  all  that  are  ever  to  be 
saved  by  him,  is  in  open  contradiction  to  the  revelation  made 
in  many  passages,  that  all  believers  in  Christ  are  not  to  have 
died  at  his  appearing.  The  passage  quoted  by  Mr.  Brown 
relates  exclusively  to  the  dead  in  Christ ;  and  he  assumes  and 
asserts  that  they  are  to  comprise  the  whole  number  that  are 
to  be  saved.  But  both  Christ  and  Paul  and  John  teach  that 
a  vast  number  of  his  disciples  are  to  be  living  at  his  coming, 
and  to  remain  and  be  changed  from  mortal  to  immortal 
Thus  Christ  announces  that  when  he  comes  in  the  clouds  of 
heaven,  he  shall  send  his  angels,  and  they  shall  gather  together 
his  elect  from  the  four  winds,  from  one  end  of  heaven  to  the 
other  ;  and  that  some  will  be  taken  from  the  field,  and  some 
from  the  bed,  and  some  from  the  mill — indicating  that  they 
will  be  living ;  and  that  when  he  sits  on  the  throne  of  his 
glory,  all  nations,  by  whom  are  meant  the  living,  not  the 
dead,  shall  be  gathered  before  him,  and  those  of  them  whom  he 
accepts  shall  go  into  everlasting  life.  Paul,  also,  expressly 
says  respecting  the  resurrection :  "  Behold,  I  show  you  a 
mystery.  We  shall  not  all  sleep,  but  we  shall  all  be  changed 
in  a  moment,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  at  the  last  trump; 
for  the  trumpet  shall  sound,  and  the  dead  shall  be  raised 
incorruptible,  and  we  shall  be  changed ;  for  this  corruptible 
must  put  on  incorruption,  and  this  mortal  must  put  on  immor- 
tality."—V.  51-53.     So,  also,  1  Thessal.  iv.  15-17 :  "  For  thii 
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we  say  unto  you  by  the  word  of  the  Lord,  that  we  which  are 
alive,  and  remain  unto  the  coming  of  the  Lord,  shall  not  pre- 
cede them  that  are  asleep;  for  the  Lord  himself  shall  descend 
from  heaven  with  a  shout,  with  the  voice  of  the  archangel 
and  with  the  trump  of  God  ;  and  the  dead  in  Christ  shall  rise 
first.  Afterwards  we  who  are  living  (\nd  remain  shall  be 
caught  up  together  with  them  in  the  clouds  to  meet  the  Lord 
in  the  air,  and  so  shall  we  ever  be  with  the  Lord."  The 
numerous  directions,  also,  and  exhortations  to  believers  to 
look  and  wait  for  the  coming  of  Christ,  imply  that  believers 
are  to  be  living  at  his  advent.  Such  commands  would  be 
incongruous  and  absurd,  if  the  whole  of  his  people  are  to  be 
swept  from  the  earth  before  his  appearing.  They  would  be 
commands  to  look  for  that,  which,  by  the  arrangements  of 
Providence,  believers  never  can  behold.  In  the  Apocalypse, 
also,  a  great  multitude,  which  no  man  could  number,  of  all 
nations  and  peoples  and  tongues,  are  exhibited  as  going  out 
of  the  great  tribulation  in  the  body :  for  it  is  predicted  that 
they  shall  hunger  no  more,  neither  thirst  any  more,  for  the 
Lamb  shall  feed  them,  and  lead  them  to  the  fountains  of  the 
waters  of  life  ;  which  implies  that  they  are  still  to  be  unglori- 
fied.  Otherwise  the  announcement  of  such  an  exemption,  as 
a  great  characteristic  of  their  new  condition,  would  be  unsuit- 
able to  their  nature.  They  are  doubtless  representatives  of 
the  living  saints  who  are  at  Christ's  advent  to  be  changed 
firom  mortal  to  immortal,  and  thence  continue  in  the  body. 
Such  an  exemption  will  accord  with  their  altered  nature,  and 
be  an  indispensable  element  of  their  happiness.  We  have 
thus  the  most  emphatic  certainty  that  the  dead  in  Christ  at 
his  coming  are  not  to  comprise  all  his  redeemed,  even  at  that 
epoch  ;  and  thence  that  Mr.  Brown's  assumption  is  not  only 
without  any  ground  in  the  passage  he  alleges  to  sustain  it, 
but  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  one  of  the  plainest  and  most 
important  teachings  of  the  sacred  word.  Such  is  the  error 
and  extravagance  of  the  first  argument  by  which  he  attempts 
to  support  his  proposition.  A  multitude  which  no  man  can 
number  of  living  saints,  at  Christ's  coming,  are  excluded  by 
Mr.  B.  from  salvation,  in  order  that  the  dead  in  Christ  may 
constitute  the  whole  number  of  the  redeemed ! 
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His  other  argument — ^for  he  offers  but  one  more — involves 
an  equally  palpable  misapplication  of  the  word  of  God. 

^  The  next  passage  I  have  to  adduce  in  proof  of  the  oompleteneaB  of 
the  church  at  Christ's  coming,  is — 

"  Eph.  ▼.  25-27.  Christ  also  loved  the  church  and  gave  himself  for  it ;  that  be 
might  sanctify  and  cloanee  it  with  the  washing  of  water  by  the  word  ;  that  he 
might  present  it  to  himself  a  glorious  church,  not  having  spot,  or  wrinkle,  or  any 
BQch  thing  ;  but  that  it  should  be  holy  and  without  blemish. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  doubt  what  ^  church  *  is  here  meant,  lor  it  is 
defined  by  three  bright,  unmistakable  marks  within  Uie  bosom  of  the 
passage  itself.  It  is  the  church  which  Christ  loved  from  everlasting; 
it  is  the  church  which  he  is  now  sanctifying  and  cleansing  by  the  word, 
as  with  the  washing  of  water ;  it  is  this  church,  even  the  whole  loved, 
ransomed,  and  purified  company,  which  Christ  will  present  to  himself  t 
glorious  church.  When?  Clearly  at  his  coming.  But  should  any 
hesitate  about  this,  I  will  put  it  beyond  doubt  by  comparing  it  with 
two  or  three  passages  in  which  the  same  delightful  truth  is  expressed, 
and  nearly  in  the  same  terms." — P.  67. 

But  the  passage  is  wholly  irrelevant  to  his  proposition. 
That  which  he  attempts  to  prove  by  it  is,  that  the  church 
will,  at  Christ's  coming,  be  absolutely  complete  in  number,  or 
embrace  all  that  are  ever  to  be  saved ;  but  that  which  it 
affirms  is  simply  that  Christ  loved  the  church  and  gave  himself 
for  it,  that  he  might  make  it  complete  in  character — holy 
and  without  blemish  I — propositions  that  are  absolutely  unlike, 
and  no  more  involve  each  other,  than  any  others  that  can  be 
conceived.  Yet  Mr.  Brown  treats  them  as  identical,  and 
builds  his  argument  altogether  on  that  assumption.  A  more 
palpable  error  we  have  seldom  known  a  controversialist  to 
commit.  His  argument,  expressed  in  the  form  of  a  syllogism, 
is  the  following,  the  major  being  a  gratuitous  assumption. 

A  completeness  of  the  character  of  a  body  of  human  beings 
is  identical  with,  or  at  least  involves  a  completeness  of  their 
number. 

But  the  church  of  Christ  is  to  be  complete  in  character  at 
his  coming. 

Therefore,  it  is  then  to  be  complete  also  in  its  number. 

The  assumption  from  which  he  reasons,  if  true,  must  be  as 
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applicable  to  other  portions  of   mankind,  as  to  the  church. 
What  are  the  conclusions,  then,  to  which  it  leads  ?    If  a  com- 
pleteness of  the  character  of  a  company  of  human  beings  is 
identical  with  a  completeness  of  their  number,  then,  as  Adam 
and    Eve  were  complete  in  their   sinful  character,  on  their 
apostasy,  they  were  the  only  beings  of  the  human  family  that 
were  ever  to  exist ;  and  accordingly  Mr.  Brown  must  be  in 
error  in  what  he  says  in  his  exposition  of  Corinth,  xv.  22,  23, 
in  respect  to  Adam  as  the  federal  head  of.  the  present  race  of 
men,  as  his  posterity !     Which  will  he  relinquish — his  argu- 
ment there,  or  his  assumption  here  ?     It  leads  to  an  equally 
brilliant  result  in  respect  to  the  race  at  the  period  immediately 
before  the   flood.     "And  God  saw  that  the   wickedness  of 
man  was  great  in  the  earth,  and  that  every  imagination  of  the 
thoughts   of  his   heart   was   only   evil   continually;    and   it 
repented  the  Lord  that  he  had  made  man  on  the  earth,"  Gen. 
vi.  5,  6.     The  character  of  the  race,  at  that  time,  was  indis- 
putably complete  in  wickedness ;  no  language  could  affirm 
it  more  absolutely,  or  depict  it  in  stronger  colors.    If  then 
completeness  in  character  is  identical  with  completeness  in 
number,  it  follows  that  the  race  had  at  that  epoch  become 
complete    in  its  number,  and  consequently  that  no  human 
beings  have  come  into  existence  since !     It  may  be  applied 
with  equal  appropriateness  also  to  men  at  the  period  in  which 
it  was  alfirmed  by  the  Psalmist,  **  There  is  none  righteous,  no 
not  one ;  there  is  none  that  understandeth,  there  is  none  that 
seeketh  after  God  ;  they  are  all  gone  out  of  the  way ;  they 
are  together  become  unprofitable ;  there  is  none  that  doeth 
good,  no  not  one,"  Ps.  xiv.  2,  3 ;  and  again,  when  the  same 
character  was  ascribed  to  the  race  by  Paul,  Rom.  iii.  10-18, 
and  at  numerous  other  periods.     Such  are  the  consequences 
in  which  his  assumption  involves  him.     If  it  be  true,  there 
not  only  are  not  to  be  any  living  saints  on  the  earth  at 
Christ's  corning,  but  there  are  not  to  be  any  living  human 
beings  whatever.     There  are  not  even  now,  and   have  not 
been  for  ages !     On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  passages 
from  which  a  similar  completeness   of  the   number  of  the 
church,  ages  ago,  may  be  proved  with  equal  conclusiveness. 
There  is  not  a  hint  in  the  exposition  which  he  quotes  respect- 
ing the  time  when  Christ  is  to  purify  the  whole  church  and 
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present  it  to  himself,  holy  and  without  blemish.     There  is 
nothing  that  implies  that  he  is  to  present  to  himself  all  whom 
he  is  to  redeem  at  one  time.     Mr.  Brown  takes  for  granted 
that  element  of  his  argument,  as  well  as  the  identity  of  their 
completeness  of  character  and  number.     But  he  can  no  more 
assume  that  Christ  is  to  present  the  whole  of  the  redeemed  to 
himself  at  one  time,  than  he  can  assume  that  they  are  all 
created,  regenerated,  and  sanctified  at  one  time ;    nor  can 
he  without  any  authority  in  the  passage,  assume  that  that 
time  is  the  time  of  his  coming  any  more  than  that  it  is  at  a 
score  of  other  periods.     Indeed,  if  his  method  of  arguing 
from  a  mere  word,  falsely  interpreted,  were  admissible,  there 
are  many  passages  that  would  fix  the  date  of  the  completion 
and  presentation  of  the  church  at  a  wholly  different  epoch. 
His  argument  expressed  in  a  syllogism,  is  the  following : 

All  whom  Christ  is  to  present  to  himself,  will  be  presented 
at  the  same  time. 

But  he  is  to  present  the  whole  church  to  himself. 

Therefore,  he  is  to  present  the  whole  church  to  himself  at 
the  same  time. 

But  Paul  represents  the  spirits  of  just  men  as  in  the  presence 
of  God,  and  made  perfect  at  a  much  earlier  period,  Heb.  xii. 
22-24:  "Ye  are  come  unto  mount  Zion,  and  unto  the  city 
of  the  living  God,  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  and  to  an  innume- 
rable company  of  angels,  to  the  church  of  the  first  horn  which 
are  xoritten  in  heaven,  and  to  God  the  judge  of  all,  and  to  the 
spifits  of  just  men  made  perfect,  and  to  Jesus,  the  mediator 
of  the  new  covenant.''  Here  the  spirits  of  the  just  are  repre- 
sented as  already  made  perfect  in  character,  and  the  Hebrews 
are  declared  by  the  apostle  to  have  already  come  unto  the 
church  of  the  first-born,  and  unto  God  the  mediator.  If,  then, 
as  Mr.  Brown  asserts  and  reasons,  completeness  of  character 
is  identical  with  or  involves  completeness  in  number,  the 
spirits  of  the  just  having  then  been  perfected  in  character, 
must  also  have  become  complete  in  number;  and  no  others, 
not  even  of  those  whom  the  apostle  addressed,  have  been,  or 
ever  will  be  added  to  them.  Moreover,  as  the  general 
assembly  and  church  of  the  first  born  were  then  in  existence, 
in  the  presence  of  the  Mediator,  and  had  been  perfected  in 
character ;  and  therefore  had  been  presented  by  him  to  him- 
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self  as  holy  and  unblamable ;  if,  as  Mr.  Brown  asserts  and 
reasons,  all  who  are  presented  to  him  are  presented  at  the 
same  time,  then  all  who  are  ever  to  be  presented  to  him,  had 
been  presented  at  that  epoch,  and  no  others  of  that  or  any 
subsequent  age  are  to  share  in  that  blessing.  Such  are  the 
shocking  falsities  and  self  contradictions  in  which  his  arbitrary 
and  preposterous  assumption  involves  the  word  of  God. 

He  affects,  nevertheless,  to  allege  direct  proofs  that  the  pre- 
sentation, and  sole  presentation  of  the  church,  is  to  take  place 
at  Christ's  coming.  It  is  but  the  repetition,  however,  of  the 
artifice  of  his  previous  argument ; — the  assumption  of  the 
point  he  is  to  prove.  He  asks,  "  When"  will  Christ  present 
to  himself  his  glorious  church  ?  and  answers : 

^  Clearly  at  his  coming.  But  should  any  hesitate  about  this,  I  will 
put  it  beyond  doubt  by  comparing  it  with  two  or  three  passages  in 
which  the  same  delightful  truth  is  expressed ;  and  in  nearly  the  same 
terms. 

**  2.  Tbeas.  i.lO :  He  shall  come  to  be  glorified  in  his  saints,  and  to  be  admired  in 
all  them  that  believe— in  that  day." — P.  58. 

But  this  passage  has  no  pertinence  to  his  object.  It  utters 
nothing  in  respect  to  the  presentation  of  the  church  to  Christ 
at  that  epoch.  If  it  is  in  reality  then  to  be  presented  and 
accepted  by  him,  it  is  to  be  learned  altogether  from  other 
passages,  not  from  this.  All  that  is  here  announced  is,  that 
at  the  coming  of  Christ,  which  is  described  in  the  preceding 
verses,  he  is  to  be  glorified  by  his  saints,  and  admired  by  all 
them  that  believe.  Mr.  Brown  accordingly,  in  attempting  to 
prove  from  it  that  the  whole  church  is  then  to  be  presented 
to  Christ,  assumes  that  he  cannot  be  glorified  by  his  saints, 
and  admired  by  all  them  that  believe,  unless  the  whole  num- 
ber who  are  ever  to  be  redeemed,  are  then  presented  to  him. 
Reduced  to  form,  his  argument  is  the  following : —     * 

Christ  cannot  be  glorified  by  his  saints,  and  admired  by  all 
them  who  believe  at  his  coming,  unless  he  then  presents  to 
himself  the  whole  of  those  who  are  to  be  redeemed  by  him. 
But  he  is,  in  fact,  then  to  be  glorified  by  his  saints,  and  ad- 
mired by  all  who  believe.  Therefore,  all  who  are  ever  to 
believe  and  be  his  saints,  are  then  to  be  presented  to  him. 
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What  more  groundless  and  monstrous  assumption,  however, 
was  ever  made,  than  that  Christ  cannot  then  be  glorified  by 
his  saints,  and  be  regarded  with  love  and  adoration  by  all  who 
believe,  unless  he  limits  the  blessings  of  his  grace  to  those 
who  have  already  become  partakers  of  it,  and  closes  the  work 
of  redemption ; — that  were  he  to  go  on  in  renewing  and 
saving  men,  and  extend  his  mercy  to  myriads  and  millions  of 
successive  generations,  it  would  make  it  impossible  that  what 
he  had  already  done  in  ransoming  the  lost,  should  glorify  him 
and  excite  their  wonder  and  admiration  ?  A  cause  must  be 
in  truly  a  hopeful  condition  when  an  assumption  so  deroga- 
tory both  to  Christ  and  his  saints  is  found  necessary  to  give 
it  a  color  of  truth.  He  quotes  several  other  passages  that 
are  equally  irrelevant,  and  assumes  and  asserts  in  like  manner 
the  points  he  professes  to  prove  by  them. 

Jude  24:  "  Now  unto  him  that  is  able  to  keep  yon  from  falling,  and  to  pment 
you  iaulUeas  before  the  presence  of  his  glory  with  exceeding  joy." 

"  Here  the  thing  to  be  done,  and  beyond  all  doubt  the  time  of  doing 
it,  are  the  same  as  in  the  two  former  passages." — P.  59. 

But  the  two  former  passages  present  no  specification  of  the 
time  ;  and  there  is  no  indication  of  it  whatever  in  this.  That 
which  God  is  here  exhibited  as  able  to  do,  is  to  preserve  them 
from  falling,  as  well  as  to  present  them  faultless  before  the 
presence  of  his  glory ;  and  Mr.  Brown  can  no  more  show  that 
the  last  was  not  to  be  accomplished  till  the  coming  of  Christ, 
than  that  the  other  was  not.  There  is  nothing  in  the  passage 
inconsistent  with  the  supposition  that  they,  like  the  spirits  of 
other  just  men,  were  to  be  made  perfect  and  admitted  to  the 
divine  presence,  immediately  after  death.  He  adds  two  other 
quotations  of  the  same  character  : — 

"  And  you,  that  were  sometimes  alienated  and  enemies  in  your  miod  by  wicked 
works,  yet  now  hath  he  reconciled  by  the  body  of  his  flesh  through  death,  to  pre- 
sent you  holy  and  unblamable,  and  unreprovable  in  his  sight." — Col.  i.  22. 

But  there  is  no  specification  here  of  the  time  when  this 
presentation  was  to  take  place.  It  is  perfectly  compatible 
with  the  language  to  suppose  that  it  was  at  their  transference 
to  the  other  world,  and  admission  to  the  divine  presence.    It 
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was  in  holiness  and  unblamableness,  moreover,  that  they  were 
to  be  presented,  not  completeness  in  number. 

**  To  the  end  he  may  establish  your  hearts  unblamable  in  holiness  before  God, 
even  our  Father,  at  the  coming  of  our  Lord  with  all  his  saints." — 1  Thess.  iii.  13. 

Here  there  is  nothing  in  relation  even  to  their  presentation 
to  Christ.  It  is  the  establishment  of  their  hearts  in  holiness, 
or  the  perfection  of  their  sanctification,  of  which  the  passage 
treats,  not  the  completion  of  their  number,  or  their  presenta- 
tion  to  the  Redeemer. 

Such  is  the  argument  by  which  he  affects  to  demonstrate 
his  first  proposition.  Not  a  solitary  syllable  has  he  produced 
that  yields  it  any  support ;  not  a  single  passage  that  has  even 
any  relation  to  it.  The  whole  process  is  one  of  mere  assump- 
tion and  asseveration.  He  begs  in  each  instance  that  which 
he  is  to  prove;  the  passages  he  employs  to  sustain  his  assump- 
tions are  in  each  instance  altogether  irrelevant ;  and  his  infer- 
ences from  his  proofs  are  in  each  case  made  only  by  mere 
affirmation.  Several  of  the  assumptions,  moreover,  on  which 
his  reasonings  rest,  are  mistaken  and  monstrous  in  the 
extreme,  and  contradict  the  most  essential  and  palpable 
truths.  Yet  he  expresses  at  the  conclusion  of  his  argument, 
the  utmost  assurance  of  its  accuracy,  and  exults  at  the  defeat 
of  his  antagonists. 

"And  I  tliink  it  impossible  to  resist  the  combined  force  of  these 
pa»sai];es.  One  broad  magnificent  conception  pervades  them  all.  The 
absolute  completeness  of  the  church  at  Christ's  coming.'' — P.  60. 

"  Thus  have  I  established  the  completeness  of  the  church  at  Christ's 
comiwj,  I  have  limited  myself  to  a  few  passages  on  the  import  of  which 
all  commentators  ancient  and  modern  are  agreed ;  but  it  is  written 
as  with  a  sunbeam  on  the  pages  of  the  Xew  Testament;  and  those  who 
call  it  in  question,  are  driven  to  seek  supi^rt  from  highly  figurative  por- 
tk>D8  of  Old  Testament  prophecy,  and  from  the  corresponding  book  of 
the  New  Testament,  the  Apocalypse." — P.  61. 

These  sweeping  assertions  are  fit  associates  of  such  an 
argument ;  and  his  depreciation  of  the  prophetic  Scriptures  in 
which  figures  and  symbols  are  employed  as  utterly  unreliable 
on  the  very  questions  of  which  they  treat,  is  worthy  of  one 
who  forces  on  the  word  of  God  in  so  bold  a  manner,  what- 
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ever  meaning  he  pleases,  and  claims  with  unhesitating  assur- 
ance the  sanction  of  its  authority  for  his  crude  theories  and 
presumptuous  misconstructions.  He  proceeds  indeed  to  reject 
the  prophetic  Scriptures  altogether,  as  a  ground  of  doctrine 
in  respect  to  the  realities  of  the  future. 

**  Now  it  is  an  old  maxim  in  divinity,  ihat  doctrines  are  not  to  ba 
bnilt  upon  prophbtio  or  stmbouoal  Scripture.  The prinofkiiom 
of  wndouhted  soundness^  and  of  indispensable  necessity  as  a  bmlwarit 
against  the  abuse  of  figurative  language,    Pre-millbnnialisii,  howeser^ 

IS  ONE  ENTIRE  PRODUCT  OF   THE   REVERSE   OF   THIS   PRINCIPLE  ;    ttod  IB 

the  case  before  us  can  produce  nothing  in  proof  of  the  inoompletenefls  of 
the  church  at  Christ^s  coming,  but  what  is  studded  all  over  wift 
figures."— P.  60. 

This  is  truly  a  bold  assault  on  the  word  of  God.  By 
doctrines,  he  of  course  means  the  great  realities,  agencies, 
dispensations,  events,  which  God  has  revealed  as  future ;  such 
as  Christ's  coming;  the  destruction  of  the  antichristian 
powers ;  the  resurrection  and  judgment  of  the  dead  ;  the  reign 
of  Christ  and  the  saints  during  the  thousand  years;  the 
conversion  of  the  nations,  the  blessedness  of  the  righteous, 
and  the  punishment  of  the  wicked ;  for  these  are  called 
doctrines,  and  are  the  very  subjects  which  he  has  himself 
been  discussing,  and  continues  to  discuss  in  the  remainder  of 
his  volume.  And  they  are  subjects  of  prophecy,  and  are  made 
known  to  us  only  by  prediction.  In  like  manner,  antecedently 
to  Christ's  first  coming,  his  birth,  ministry,  death,  resurrec- 
tion, reign,  and  the  redemption  of  men  by  his  death,  were  all 
subjects  of  prophecy,  and  were  known  only  as  predicted 
futurities.  Yet  in  the  face  of  these  facts,  Mr.  Brown  has  the 
unparalleled  rashness  to  allege  it  as  "  a  maxim  in  divinity, 
that  doctrines  are  not  to  be  built  upon  prophetic  or  symboli- 
cal Scripture,"  and  to  aver  that  **  the  principle  is  one  of 
►undoubted  soundness,  and  of  indispensable  necessity  as  a 
bulwark  against  the  abuse  of  figurative  language."  But  if  it 
be  so,  then  as  the  great  futurities  in  debate, — the  coming  and 
reign  of  Christ,  the  completion  and  presentation  of  the 
church,  the  resurrection  of  the  holy  and  unholy  dead,  the 
priority  or  subsequence  of  the  advent  to  the  millennium,  can 
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only  be  known  through  the  prophetic  Scriptures,  they  of 
course  cannot  be  determined  by  the  Scriptures  at  all ;  and 
consequently,  if  any  settled  views  of  them  are  advanced,  they 
must  be  founded,  like  Mr.  B/s  first  proposition,  solely  on 
assumption,  and  supported  merely  by  assertion !  A  fit  profes- 
sion truly  with  which  to  close  the  bold  violation  of  the  word 
of  God  which  he  has  perpetrated  through  the  whole  course  of 
his  argument !  But  a  singular  fatality  attends  Mr.  Brown. 
He  is  not  only  mistaken  and  absurd  in  his  assumptions, 
sophistical  in  his  logic,  and  rash  and  untrustworthy  in  the 
extreme  in  his  assertions ;  but  he  cannot  translate,  it  would 
seem,  a  simple  Latin  expression,  without  indulging  his 
disposition  to  exaggerate  and  misrepresent.  The  maxim 
Theologia  prophetica  nan  est  argumentative,  which  he  pro- 
fesses to  exhibit  in  English,  does  not  denote  at  all  that  the 
great  doctrines,  of  Christ*s  coming,  the  resurrection  and 
judgment  of  the  holy  and  unholy  dead,  and  others  of  which 
he  treats  in  his  volume,  are  not  founded  on  prophecy  ;  no  one 
aware  of  what  he  was  affirming  would  utter  such  a  statement, 
as  they  can  be  known  only  by  prophecy.  The  exact  equiva- 
lent of  that  axiom  in  English  is,  "  Prophetic  theology  is  not 
argumentative  ;"  the  meaning  of  which  is,  that  the  truths  or 
futurities  taught  by  prophecy,  are  not  deductions  from  a 
different  set  of  truths  or  facts  previously  known  through 
some  other  medium  ;  as  some  of  the  truths  of  natural  theology, 
for  example,  are,  such  as  the  being  and  perfections  of  God ; 
but  instead,  are  taught  directly  in  express  and  specific 
announcements ; — a  maxim  that  instead  of  enjoining,  as  he 
assumes,  that  the  prophetic  Scriptures  should  be  set  aside, 
and  that  which  they  reveal  absolutely  rejected, — requires  us 
to  take  that  alone  as  their  import,  which  they  directly  and 
explicitly  teach,  and  not  attempt  by  reasoning  to  deduce  from 
it  a  different  revelation,  or  force  it  into  harmony  with  a 
preconceived  system.  What  splendid  proofs  he  exhibits  of 
his  high  qualifications  for  the  task  he  has  undertaken !  With 
what  signal  grace  the  jeers  and  banter  at  the  ignorance  and 
presumption  of  millenarians,  in  which  he  perpetually 
indulges,  come  from  him  I  Such  is  the  issue  of  his  attempt 
to  support  his  first  proposition.  The  annals  of  heartless 
trifling  with  the  word  of  God,  and  crude  and  lawless  specula- 
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tion,  present  few  chapters,  we  apprehend,  that  surpass  it  in 
extravagance  and  folly. 

After  this  fancied  triumph,  he  employs  along  series  of  pages 
in  exhibiting  the  views  which  millenarians  have  advanced, 
respecting  the  completeness  or  incompleteness  of  the  number 
of  the  redeemed  at  Christ's  coming,  the  condition  of  the  race 
during  the  millennium,  and  other  topics  on  which  he  has 
touched,  pointing  out  their  diversities  of  opinion,  and 
endeavoring  to  show  that  they  have  nothing  but  figurative 
and  symbolic  prophecy,  which  he  unblushingly  rejects,  with 
which  they  can  disprove  his  proposition ;  as  though  to  dis- 
prove it  by  prophecy  was  not  to  demonstrate  its  falsehood, 
not  merely  by  appropriate,  but  by  the  most  effective  means. 
As,  however,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  treat  of  those  themes 
in  the  notice  of  other  parts  of  his  volume,  we  shall  not  now 
follow  him  in  that  discussion,  but  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  his  next  proposition. 

**  We  have  seen  that  the  whole  elect  and  ransomed  church  is  complete 
when  Christ  comes.  If  this  be  correct,  we  may  expect  to  find  tht 
ordained  means  for  the  gatliering  and  perfecting  of  the  church,  disap- 
pearing from  the  stage — the  standing  agencies  and  instmimentalitiet^  the 
whole  economy  and  machinery  of  a  visible  church-state  taken  out  of  die 
way.  Here  then  is  a  test — the  fairest  and  most  satisfactory  that  can  he 
imagimd — by  which  to  try  the  truth  of  our  doctrine.  Pre-millennialista 
maintain  that  the  saving  of  souls  is  to  go  on  upon  earth  after  the 
Redeemer's  second  appearing.  If  this  be  true,  we  shall  find  the  means 
of  grace  surviving  the  advent.  AVhoroas,  if  grace  h:is  ceased  at  Christ's 
coming  to  flow  from  the  fountain,  we  shall  find  that  the  channels  for  its 
conveyance  have  disappeared  too — if  tlie  building  of  mercv  has  been 
comj)leted,  we  may  expect  to  find  the  scaffolding  cleared  away.^ — 
P.  100. 

This  gigantic  undertaking,  none  but  a  rash  and  sacrilegious 
hand  would  attempt,  unless  in  possession  of  the  most  indubi- 
table means  of  accomplishing  it.  The  question  he  proposes 
to  decide,  is  one  of  the  greatest  ever  treated  by  a  controver- 
sialist, and  most  momentous  in  its  bearings  on  the  divine 
administration.  It  is,  on  the  one  hand,  the  question  whether 
the  work  of  redemption  is  to  be  limited  to  a  short  period,  and 
those  who  are  saved  to  a  very  small  number,  at  least  of  adults^ 
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compared  to  those  who  perish ;  for  if  Mr.  Brown's  first  pro- 
position is  true, — as  Christ's  advent,  notwithstanding  his 
denial,  is,  as  we  shall  hereafter  show,  to  precede  the  mil- 
lennium,— the  time  and  the  number  are  already  nearly  com- 
pleted ; — or,  on  the  other  hand,  whether  the  redemptive  influ- 
ence of  Christ's  death  is  to  continue  through  endless  ages, 
and  the  race  for  ever  perpetuating  and  multiplying  itself,  to 
be  partakers  of  its  blessings.  To  establish,  therefore,  such  a 
momentous  proposition  as  he  advances,  he  should  produce  the 
most  demonstrative  evidence.  Mere  assumption  or  asser- 
tion ;  a  false  inference  of  it  from  the  simple  fact  that  great 
changes  will  take  place  in  the  administration  of  the  world  at 
Christ's  coming,  without  any  proof  that  they  are  to  involve 
that  change ;  or  a  deduction  of  it  from  groundless  and  arbi- 
trary postulates  respecting  the  condition  in  which  men  must 
exist,  and  the  relations  in  which  they  must  contemplate  the 
Redeemer,  in  order  to  the  possibility  of  their  sanctification 
and  redemption,  will  neither  demonstrate  it,  nor  save  it  from 
the  guilt  of  a  most  unwarrantable  attempt  to  draw  a  revela- 
tion from  the  word  of  God  which  it  does  not  contain,  and 
under  the  guise  of  its  authority  to  place  a  limit  to  the  number 
of  the  redeemed,  which  it  not  only  does  not  sanction,  but 
most  emphatically  contradicts.  To  verify  his  proposition,  he 
should  either  allege  an  unequivocal  passage  that  specifically 
affirms  it,  or  passages  from  which  it  follows  as  a  direct  and 
legitimate  inference.  If  he  cannot  support  it  by  such  means, 
he  must  at  least  show  that — even  on  the  supposition  that  men 
continue  to  come  into  being — it  is  absolutely  impossible  either 
from  their  nature,  Christ's  attributes,  or  the  process  itself  of 
renovation,  sanctification,  and  justification,  that  men  can  be 
saved  after  his  advent.  Not  a  shadow,  however,  of  anything 
of  that  nature  is  offered  by  him.  The  considerations  on 
which  he  builds  his  inference,  have  not  the  remotest  relation 
to  the  subject.     He  says — 

**  Beginning  then  with  the  Means — If  it  can  be  shown  that  both  the 
written  Word  and  the  sealing  Ordinances  by  which  God  ordinarily 
gathers  and  perfects  the  church — having  their  whole  ends  and  objects 
exhausted  at  Christ's  coming — shall  tlien  absolutely  cease  as  means  of 
grace  and  salvation  to  mankind,  I  think  it  will  be  clear  that  all  saving  of 
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souls  is  then  at  an  end.    What  then  is  the  testimony  of  Scripture  €ii 
this  subject  f    The  answer  to  this  question  forms 

^^Proposition  second — Chrisfs  second  coming  will  exhaust  the  ckjectff 

the  Scriptures, 

'^His  coming  is  the  goal  of  all  revelation,  its  furthest  horizon^  its  last 
terminus,  its  sabbath  and  haven.  Thither  are  directed  all  the  anxieties 
which  divine  truth  awakens.  Every  hope  which  it  enkindles,  and  eveij 
fear  which  it  excites,  instinctively  points  to  that  awful  event,  its  con- 
comitants and  its  issues,  as  the  needle  to  the  pole." — ^Pp.  100,  101. 

This  is  a  specimen  of  the  extreme  extravagance  and  reck- 
lessness of  asseveration  in  which  he  is  accustomed  to  indulge 
in  the  support  of  the  most  groundless  and  monstrous  proposi- 
tions, "  His  coming  is  the  goal  of  all  revelation,  its  further 
horizony  its  last  terminus"  It  presents  no  information,  then, 
of  an  immortal  life  of  the  redeemed  after  his  advent,  an  ever- 
lasting kingdom  in  which  he  is  to  reign,  nor  an  endless  exist- 
ence and  punishment  of  those  who  are  lost!  Divine  truth 
occasions  no  "anxieties"  to  the  hopeless  in  respect  to  the 
interminable  retributions  that  are  to  follow  his  coming!  It 
kindles  no  hope  or  fear,  but  what  points  to  that  event,  its 
concomitants  and  issues — "  as  the  needle  to  the  pole,"  which 
points  to  that,  and  to  that  alone,  by  the  force  of  its  nature; 
not  to  anything  beyond,  or  that  is  consequential  on  it !  But  Mr. 
Brown  is  not  restrained  by  these  enormous  implications  of  his 
statements.  Intent  on  making  out  his  arbitrary  scheme,  he 
does  not  pause  to  consider  what  contradictions  he  offers  to 
the  most  indisputable  and  fundamental  elements  of  that  which 
is  revealed.  What  now  are  the  means  by  which  he  attempts 
to  demonstrate  what  he  affirms  to  be  so  certain  ?  Anything 
that  asserts  it  ?  Anything  that  directly  implies  it  ?  Anything 
from  which  it  follows  by  a  clear  necessity  ?  Nothing  of  the 
kind ;  nothing  having  the  remotest  connexion  with  it ;  nothing 
but  what  forms  a  ground  for  an  inference  that  confutes  his 
whole  system.  All  that  he  alleges  is  the  fact  that  the  Scrip- 
tures command  and  exhort  men,  both  good  and  evil,  to  look 
for  Christ's  coming,  and  exhibit  it  as  a  great  and  momentous 
event  to  those  who  precede  or  are  contemporary  with  it 

'*  To  prepare  men  for  it  as  an  event  future  to  all  whom  it  addresses^ 
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k  what  the  Bible  proposes,  and  positively  all  that  it  undertakes  and  is 
fitted  to  do.  The  whole  force  of  every  reference  to  Christ's  coining  in 
Scripture,  as  a  motive  to  action,  absolutely  depends  on  its  being  a  future 
event. 

"  1.  Look  at  the  case  of  saints, — at  all  the  incentives  to  patience  and 
hope,  to  watchfulness  and  fidelity,  to  promptitude  and  cheerfulness  in 
the  discharge  of  duty  drawn  from  the  prospect  of  Christ's  coming,  and 
see  if  they  would  not  be  stript  of  all  their  power  and  all  their  point,  on 
the  supposition  of  its  being  a  past  event,  and  as  addressed  to  saints 
living  after  it.  Take  an  example  or  two  almost  at  random.  *  Occupy  till 
I  come.^  *  Ye  do  well  to  take  heed  to  the  sure  word  of  prophecy  as  unto 
a  light  that  shineth  in  a  dark  place,  until  the  day  dawn,  and  the  day 
star  arise  in  your  hearts.'  *  Be  patient,  therefore,  brethren,  unto  the 
coming  of  the  Lord.'  *  Gird  up  the  loins  of  your  mind,  be  sober,  and 
hope  to  the  end  for  the  grace  that  is  to  be  brought  unto  you  at  the  reve- 
lation of  Jesus  Christ'  *The  Lord,  tlie  righteous  judge,  shall  give  the 
crown  of  righteousness  at  that  day  to  all  them  that  love  his  appear- 
ing.' *Our  conversation  is  in  heaven,  from  whence  we  look  for  the 
Saviour.' 

^  It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  attitude  of  expectancy  and  prepared- 
DCM  for  a  future  appearing  of  Christ,  is  the  whole  burden  of  one  and 
all  these  passages.  Just  think  how  they  would  sound  in  the  ears  of 
saints  living  after  the  advent.  *  Behold,  I  come  quickly'  is  the  exhila- 
rating announcement  of  Jesus,  to  those  whose  eyes  long  to  behold  him, 
*  and  my  reward  is  with  me  to  give  to  every  man  according  as  his 
work  shall  be.'  But  from  what  lips  shall  that  delightful  resj>onse  go 
forth  after  his  coming,  *  Amen,  even  so  come  Lord  Jesus.'  Beyon'd 
that  end  we  never  get  in  God's  word." — Pp.  101,  102. 

Here  surely  is  no  affirmation  of  the  proposition,  that 
"Christ's  second  coming  will  exhaust  the  object  of  the 
Scriptures/'  *'  and  is  the  goal  of  all  revelation,  its  furthest 
horizon,  its  last  terminus;"  nor  is  there  anything  in  the 
remotest  degree  implying  it.  Instead,  there  are  mere  exhorta* 
lions  to  occupy,  be  patient  and  sober,  and  hope  till  that  day, — 
and  announcements  that  Christ  will  then  give  a  crown  to  those 
who  love  his  appearing,  and  that  believers  accordingly  were 
actually  looking  for  his  coming.  How  then  does  the  fact  that 
these  injunctions  and  announcements  are  addressed  to  those 
who  are  to  precede  Christ's  advent  and  obligatory  only  on  them, 
prove  that  none  of  the  other  revelations,  statements,  promises, 
or  teachings  of  the  Scriptures,  are  adapted  to  and  designed 
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for  men  after  Christ's  coming ;  and  that  none  of  the  race  are 
to  be  saved  after  that  epoch  ?  It  does  not,  and  cannot, 
unless  the  fact  that  any  command  or  injunction  of  the  sacred 
word  is  designed  only  for  persons  of  one  period,  and 
obligatory  only  on  them,  proves  that  all  the  other  teachings 
and  truths  of  the  Scriptures  are  also  limited  to  persons  of  that 
period ;  and  that  none  are  after  that  period  to  be  saved. 
Mr.  Brown's  argument  is  accordingly  built  on  that  extra- 
ordinary assumption.  If  he  admits  that  commands  and  duties 
may  be  limited  to  certain  periods,  while  others  have  no  such 
limitation  ;  and  that  the  limitation  of  a  peculiar  duty,  like  that 
of  looking  for  a  future  event,  to  a  specific  period,  is  no  proof  that 
none  can  be  saved  after  that  period,  he  then  cannot  claim  that 
the  exclusive  adaptation  of  the  injunction  to  look  for  Christ's 
coming,  to  those  who  precede  his  advent,  is  any  evidence 
that  other  injunctions  will  not  after  that  be  obligatory,  and 
men  continue  to  be  saved.  His  argument  is,  accordiDgly, 
built  on  that  foundation,  and  reduced  to  a  syllogism,  is  the 
following : 

If  any  command,  exhortation,  or  announcement  of  the 
Sacred  Volume  is  adapted  exclusively  to  persons  of  a  specific 
period,  and  obligatory  only  on  them,  all  its  other  commands, 
directions,  and  announcements  must  be  limited  also,  in  design 
and  influence,  to  that  period,  and  the  work  of  salvation  itself, 
therefore,  close  with  it. 

But  the  commands  and  exhortations  to  look  for  the  coming 
of  Christ  and  live  in  preparation  for  it,  are  exclusively  adapted 
to  persons  who  live  antecedently  to  his  coming,  and  binding 
only  on  them. 

All  the  other  commands,  exhortations,  promises,  and 
announcements  of  the  Scriptures,  are  limited,  therefore,  in  their 
adaptedness  and  obligation  to  the  time  that  precedes  his  coming. 

The  whole  work  of  salvation,  consequently,  is  to  terminate 
at  that  time. 

This,  if  valid,  is  a  very  summary  way  of  settling  the 
question.  Let  its  efficiency  be  tested  by  applying  it  to  other 
commands  and  duties  that  were  obligatory  only  at  specific 
periods.  The  prohibition  imposed  on  the  first  pair, — "But 
of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  thou  shalt  not 
eat;  for  in  the  day  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die,'' 
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was  adapted  exclusively  to  them,  antecedently  to  their  fall, 
and  limited  to  that  period.  On  Mr.  Brown's  assumption, 
therefore,  all  other  commands  and  duties  with  which  it  was 
associated,  expired,  and  all  provision  for  their  well-being 
came  to  an  end  at  the  same  period.  The  race  must,  therefore, 
according  to  Mr.  B.*s  argument,  have  terminated  with  them. 
Instead  of  that  result,  however,  the  Scriptures  inform  us  that 
that  law,  made  unsuitable  by  their  altered  condition,  was 
immediately  superseded  by  another,  adapted  to  their  new 
relations  to  God,  contemplating  the  continuance  and  multipli- 
cation of  the  race,  and  providing  for  them  a  method  of  redemp- 
tion. His  argument  may  be  tested  in  like  manner  by  the 
command  to  Noah  to  prepare  an  ark  for  the  saving  of  his 
house.  If  Mr.  Brown's  reasoning  were  correct,  no  other  law 
which  God  had  before  imposed  on  Noah  would  have  been 
obligatory  after  that  command  had  ceased  to  be  binding; 
and  none  of  the  race  been,  after  that,  made  partakers  of  salva- 
tion. A  still  more  emphatic  exemplification  of  its  monstrous 
erroneousness  is  furnished  by  the  non-obligatoriness  and 
discontinuance  of  the  Mosaic  institution,  after  the  death  of 
Christ.  According  to  Mr.  Brown's  argument,  the  whole  of 
the  other  laws,  and  the  whole  of  the  promises,  the  whole  of 
the  predictions,  and  the  whole  of  the  teachings  of  the  Old 
Testament  must  also  have  utterly  lost  their  use  and  obliga- 
toriness, with  the  expiration  and  discontinuance  of  the  Mosaic 
ritual ;  and  the  work  of  salvation  for  ever  stopped.  Not  a 
consideration  can  be  otTered  by  him  to  justify  his  application 
of  the  principle  on  which  he  reasons  to  the  second  coming  of 
Christ,  that  is  not  applicable  also  to  his  first  coming.  This 
were  truly  getting  rid  of  pre-millennialism,  Christ's  reign,  the 
first  resurrection,  and  the  perpetuity  of  the  race  and  the 
work  of  redemption,  in  a  summary  manner.  Instead  of  that 
catastrophe,  however,  the  Mosaic  dispensation  was  set  aside 
by  the  institution  of  another ;  a  new  revelation  was  given, 
suited  to  the  new  measures  of  the  Divine  government,  and 
the  altered  condition  of  men ;  their  redemption,  instead  of 
ceasing,  was  continued  on  a  far  greater  scale ;  and  all  the 
laws  of  the  Old  Testament,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  the 
Mosaic  ritual,  and  all  its  predictions  and  teachings,  except 
those  that  related  to  Christ's  first  coming,  retained  their 
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adaptedness  to  the  moral  necessities  of  mankind,  and  were 
used  as  before  in  their  illumination  and  sanctification. 

We  might  allege  a  great  number  of  injunctions  that  are 
obligatory  only  for  a  period,  at  least  on  many  of  those  to 
whom  they  are  addressed ;  such  as  commands  to  children, 
parents,  husbands,  wives,  servants,  masters,  that  cease  to  be 
binding  whenever  they  cease  to  sustain  the  relations  to  which 
the  duties  enjoined  belong;  but  the  untenableness  of  his 
assumption  is  sufficiently  apparent. 

His  argument  from  the  other  class  of  passages  which 
he  quotes,  is  founded  on  the  same  monstrous  pre-supposi- 
tion. 

^  2.  Sfmilar  remarks  may  be  made  upon  all  those  passages  in  whidi 
the  second  advent  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the  sinners  in  Zion,  despiseis 
of  gospel  grace,  such  as  the  following  : — 

«  The  Lord  Jesus  shall  be  revealed  from  heaveo,  with  bis  mightj  angeU,  io  flam- 
ing fire,  taking  vengeance  on  them  that  know  not  God,  and  that  obey  not  till 
gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  shall  be  punished  with  everlasting  destraetioa 
from  the  presence  of  the  Lord  and  from  the  glory  of  his  power,  in  that  day.— S 
ThesB.  i.  7-10.  The  day  of  the  Lord  will  come  as  a  thief  in  the  night.— 2  Petff 
iii.  10."— P.  103. 

He  adds  Luke  xii.  39,  40  and  xviii.  26,  27-30,  which 
indicate  that  Christ  will  come  in  an  hour  when  he  is  not 
expected  by  the  unbelieving  ;  and  inquires — 

"  Is  it  necessary  to  ask  whether  such  warnings  would  be  at  all  appli- 
cable to  sinners  living  after  that  event,  so  full  of  terror  to  the  wicked 
now^  shall  have  been  numbered  amongst  the  things  of  the  past  T — 
P.  104. 

But  the  fact  that  these  predictions  will,  after  their  accom- 
plishment, cease  to  be  predictions  and  forewarnings  to  those 
who  are  then  living,  and  become  mere  records  of  the  past,  is  no 
proof  that  all  the  other  truths,  narratives,  promises,  and  pro- 
phecies of  the  Scriptures  will  also  lose  their  adaptation  to 
them,  become  obsolete,  and  render  the  continuance  of  the 
work  of  redemption  impossible.  There  is  no  ground  from 
which  he  can  logically  deduce  it,  but  the  arbitrary  assumption 
on  which  he  builds  his  argument  from  the  other  class  of  texts, 
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that  any  event  that  renders  any  one  of  the  commands,  predic- 
tions, or  warnings  of  the  saci^d  word,  inapplicable  to  man- 
kind, must  necessarily  work  the  same  effect  also  in  regard  to 
all  the  others,  and  involve  therefore  the  total  cessation  of  the 
work  of  redemption.  But  no  more  false  or  monstrous  suppo- 
sition was  ever  advanced.  He  might  as  well,  from  the  fact 
that  the  predictions  and  warnings  addressed  by  Christ  to  his 
disciples  and  the  people  of  Jerusalem  respecting  the  siege  and 
destruction  of  that  city,  lost  their  peculiar  applicability  to 
those  who  lived  after  its  fall,  infer  that  all  the  other  teachings, 
doctrines,  warnings,  promises,  and  predictions  of  the  Scrip- 
tures lost  their  applicability  and  force  after  that  event,  and  the 
work  of  redemption  came  to  a  close  !  What  must  be  the 
blindness  and  infatuation  of  a  man  who  can  coolly  advance 
such  a  monstrous  principle  of  argumentation,  and  attempt  by 
it  to  construe  the  word  of  God  in  contradiction  to  its  plainest 
teachings,  and  to  the  subversion  of  its  most  essential  truths  ! 
This  is  one  of  the  laws  of  interpretation  which  Mr.  B.  employs 
in  preference  to  "  the  crude  and  arbitrary  principles "  on 
which  he  alleges  millenarians  "  proceed  !'' 

Not  content,  however,  with  this  enormous  violation  of  the 
word  of  God,  he  next  attempts  to  give  efficacy  to  his  argu- 
ment, by  representing  that  these  two  classes  of  texts  comprise 
the  whole  of  the  ScriptureSy  and  asserting,  on  that  ground,  that 
when  they  are  superseded,  the  whole  will,  as  a  means  of 
grace,  be  set  aside. 

"  Til  us  one  half  of  the  Scriptures  would  be  inapplicable  to  saints, 
and  the  other  half  to  sinners,  living  after  Christ's  coming;  in  other 
words,  the  Scriptures,  as  a  means  of  grace,  will  he  put  out  of  date  by 
the  second  advent.  It  is  a  light  shining  in  a  dark  place  until  the  dfty 
dawn — NOTHING  more." — P.  104. 

There  is  no  history,  then,  it  seems,  in  the  sacred  volume^ 
as  of  the  birth,  ministry,  death,  resurrection,  and  ascension  of 
Christ ;  no  record  of  his  teachings ;  no  announcements  of  the 
method  of  salvation,  of  the  mode  of  justification,  of  the  neces- 
sity of  repentance  and  faith  ;  no  specifications  of  the  duties  of 
believers  ;  no  commands ;  no  promises ;  no  narratives  of  the 
ministry  of  the  apostles  ;  no  revelations  of  the  future  ; 
nothing  whatever,  except  what  is  comprised  in  the  passages 
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quoted  by  Mr.  Brown  and  others  of  the  same  class  !  What 
extravagance  could  the  utmost  audacity  of  misrepresentation 
invent  beyond  this  ?  Passages  of  this  character,  which 
abound  in  Mr.  Brown's  volume,  seem  to  indicate  a  mind 
driven  by  "  feverish  excitement "  into  the  shadows  of  incipient 
delirium,  where  the  line  that  separates  truth  from  falsehood, 
and  fact  from  imagination,  has  faded  into  indistinctness. 
They  surely  are  not  the  offspring  of  a  calm,  clear-headed,  and 
veracious  reasoner.  Nothing  but  a  delusion  bordering  on 
insanity  can  apologize  for  such  a  wholesale  abuse  of  the  word 
of  God. 

Such  is  the  issue  of  his  attempt  to  verify  his  second  propo- 
sition.     He   not   only  offers   nothing  that  directly  demon- 
strates it ;  he  alleges  nothing  that  has  the  remotest  reference 
to  it.     He  might  as  well  have  attempted  to  deduce  it  from 
the  speech  of  Balaam's  ass,  which  had  no  applicability  except 
to  him,  and  none  to  him  except  on  the  occasion  when  it  was 
uttered ;  or  from  the  promise  of  the  spies  to  Rahab,  which 
had  no  applicability  except  to  her,  and  on  the  occasion  of  the 
capture  of  Jericho ;   or  from  Samson's  firebrands  and  foxes, 
which  had  no  pertinence  except  to  the  Philistine  corn  fields 
of  that  season.     His  argument  owes  its  whole  pretence  of 
conclusiveness  to  assertions   and  assumptions  that  are  alto- 
gether groundless  and  in  open  antagonism  to  the  fundamental 
truths  and  facts  affirmed  in  the  word  of  God.     Had  he,  instead 
of  this  unwarrantable  course,  reasoned  legitimately  from  the 
fact  that  many  commands  and  predictions  of  the  Scriptures 
are  suited  only  to  the  j>eriod  that  precedes  Christ's  coming, 
and  that  great  changes  in  the  condition  of  the  race  and  the 
measures  of  the  divine  administration  are  then  to  take  place,  he 
would  have  inferred  that  new  revelations  will  then  be  made, 
and  new  instructions  furnished,  adapted  to  the  peculiar  neces- 
sities of  men,  and  the  objects  of  Christ's  reign ;  and  had  he, 
instead  of  attempting  to  determine  the  question  by  dogmatism 
and  sophistry,  chosen   to  inquire  whether  the  Scriptures  do 
not  foreshow  that  new  communications  will  then  be  made, 
and  new  laws  instituted,  he  would  have  found  not  only  ample 
indications,  but  express  announcements  of  it  in  the  prophecies 
of  that  period.     But  he  makes  not  the  slightest  reference  to 
the  passages  that  treat  of  the  subject.     It  does  not  suit  his 
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object  to  show  what  God  has  revealed  respecting  it.  He  can 
accomplish  his  aim  only  by  substituting  his  arbitrary  dicta  in 
the  place  of  the  words  of  inspiration. 

The  expedient  by  which  he  endeavors  to  demonstrate  his 
next  position  is  of  the  same  character. 

*^  Proposition  Third, — The  Sealing  Ordinances  of  the  New  Testament 

will  disappear  at  Chrisfs  second  coming, 

^  The  very  terms  of  their  institution  are  singularly  decisive  on  this 
point"— P.  105. 

And  he  quotes  Christ's  command  to  the  disciples,  "Go, 
therefore,  and  make  disciples  of  all  nations,  baptizing  them, 
and  teaching  them  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  I  have 
commanded  you,  and  lo !  I  am  with  you  always,  even  unto 
the  end  of  the  age  ;"  and  alleges  as  the  ground  of  it — 

^  That  the  whole  work  of  the  ministry,  both  in  its  missionary  and 
pastoral  departments,  embracing  the  making,  baptizing,  and  training 
of  disciples,  together  with  ChrisCs  mediatorial  power  and  presence 
for  the  discharge  of  iiy  are  to  terminate  at  his  second  coming.  The  bare 
reading  of  the  words  make  this  as  clear  as  any  comment  on  them  could 
possibly  do."— .p.  107. 

Yet,  positive  as  his  asseverations  are,  there  is  not  a  syllable 
in  the  passage  to  that  effect.  The  command  relates  exclu- 
sively to  their  duties,  and  the  promise  exclusively  to  his  pre- 
sence, antecedent  to  his  coming.  Not  a  hint  is  uttered  in 
respect  to  the  period  after  his  advent.  If  we  would  learn 
what  his  purposes  are  after  that  epoch,  we  must  look  to  other 
passages,  that  expressly  relate  to  the  dispensation  he  is  to 
exercise  during  his  reign  on  the  earth.  For  aught  that  is 
announced  here,  men  may  continue  to  live  in  the  body,  and 
be  converted  during  his  millennial  sway ;  an  order  of  men 
may  then  fill  the  office  of  teachers,  and  baptism  be  the  rite  by 
which  they  will  be  admitted  into  the  company  of  Christ's 
disciples.  Mr.  Brown's  construction  is  not  merely  not 
proved.  There  is  no  ground  on  which  it  can  be  made  the 
means  of  supporting  his  proposition,  except  the  assump- 
tion that  the  limitation  of  one  command  and  promise 
to  a  specific  period,  carries  with  it  necessarily  the  limitation 
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to  it  of  all  others,  and  of  the  work  of  redemption  itself;  wfaioh 
we  have  already  shown  to  be  arbitrary  and  false. 

His  inference  from  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  supper  is 
equally  groundless  and  monstrous  : 

'^  As  to  the  Lord^s  supper,  what  can  be  more  condusire  than,  1 
Corinth,  xi.  26  :  For  as  often  as  ye  eat  this  bread  and  drink  ibis  cop^ 
ye  do  show  the  Lord's  death  till  he  corned — ^P.  108. 

He  regards  this  as  teaching  that  the  rite  is  to  cease  at 
Christ's  coming.  The  passage,  however,  affirms  nothing  to 
that  effect.  It  merely  declares  that  they  would  proclaim 
Christ's  death  as  often  as  they  should  eat  the  bread  and  drink 
the  wine,  which  are  its  memorials,  till  he  come.  But  admit- 
ting that  it  implies  the  cessation  of  the  rite  at  that  epoch,  that 
does  not  infer  the  cessation  of  all  the  other  means  of  grace, 
and  completion  of  the  work  of  redemption  ;  nor  is  there  any 
medium  by  which  he  can  make  it  the  instrument  of  prolog 
his  proposition,  except  the  assumption  on  which  he  proceeds 
in  his  argument  respecting  baptism,  that  the  limitation  of  any 
rite  or  duty  to  a  specific  period  necessarily  involves  the  limi- 
tation of  all  other  laws,  ordinances,  and  means  of  instruction 
and  justification,  also,  to  that  period,  and  termination,  conse- 
quently, of  the  salvation  of  men  ;  the  absurdity  and  falsehood 
of  which  we  have  already  shown. 

Mr.  Brown,  however,  is  not  satisfied  with  this  lawless 
deduction  from  the  passage  of  an  inference  which  it  does  not 
authorize;  he  proceeds  to  pronounce  the  Lord's  supper  a 
symbol  of  Christ's  coming,  instead  of  a  memorial  of  his  death; 
and  to  employ  that  astounding  misrepresentation  as  a  proof 
of  its  discontinuance,  and  the  discontinuance  of  the  whole 
system  of  means  for  the  salvation  of  men  at  his  advent 

"  The  Lord's  eupper  will  cease  to  be  celebrated  after  Christ's  oomiogi 
not  because  the  Lord  of  the  church  has  so  willed  it,  but  because  after 
that  it  would  be  meaningless — because  the  state  of  things,  and  the  atfr 
tude  of  the  believing  soul,  with  reference  to  the  two  comings  (^  Chut^ 
of  which  the  LorcTs  supper  is  the  ORDAisfED  and  bbautiful  snooii 
shall  then  have  no  place." — P.  109. 

Of  this  sudden  transformation  of  facts  and  propositions 
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from  their  proper  nature,  to  another  of  a  wholly  different  kind> 
examples  unfortunately  very  frequently  occur  in  Mr.  Brown's 
discussions.  No  wizard's  wand  ever  wrought  a  quicker 
change  of  the  object  which  it  touched.  The  most  indubitable 
facts,  the  most  palpable  certainties,  lose  their  original  quali- 
ties under  his  hand,  and  assume  whatever  shape  he  pleases* 
Having  thus  converted  the  Lord's  supper  from  a  memorial  of 
his  death  into  a  symbol  of  his  coming,  so  that  the  inference 
that  it  is  then  to  be  discontinued,  may  appear  to  be  legiti- 
mate, and  asserted  that  it  is  to  be  abolished  independently  of 
Gk>d's  willing  it,  he  then  proceeds  in  his  usual  confident  style 
to  announce  his  conclusion  as  demonstrated. 

^  What  then  have  we  in  respect  to  these  ordained  means  of  grace  I 
Why,  that  the  second  advent,  come  when  it  may,  will  put  them  all  out 
of  date.  The  passages  which  teach  this  make  no  distinction  between 
ik$  means  and  the  end  ;  they  so  implicate  the  grace  conveyed  with  the 
wmms  of  conveying  it,  that  both  are  seen  disappearing  at  Christ's  com- 
bg.  If  then,  there  is  to  be  a  millennium  after  thai,  it  cannot  be  an  era 
cf  Christianity  ;  for  the  whole  Christian  furniture,  and  with  it  all  the 
Christianity  that  has  hitherto  obtained,  has  been  withdrawn  fiom  the 
earth."— P.  109. 

Can  this  be  deemed  the  work  of  a  sane  mind  ?  Does  it  not 
rather  indicate  an  intellect  that,  having  been  thrown  from  its 
equilibrium  by  some  over  excitement,  or  fallen  under  the 
power  of  a  delusive  idea,  transforms  all  objects  into  the  shape 
and  color  that  suits  its  morbid  condition  ?  The  work  of 
Christ,  it  seems,  in  becoming  incarnate,  offering  himself  as  a 
sacrifice,  making  expiation  for  sin,  rising  from  the  grave,  and 
ascending  to  heaven,  is  no  part  of  Christianity !  The  great 
doctrines  of  redemption  by  his  blood,  regeneration  by  the 
Spirit,  justification  by  faith ;  the  commands,  the  promises,  the 
predictions  of  his  word,  are  no  parts  of  *'  the  Christianity  that 
has  hitherto  obtained."  Though  they  should  survive  the  com- 
ing of  Christ,  no  trace  of  the  Christian  system  will  remain  : 
for  Christianity  consists  of  nothing  but  predictions  of  Christ's 
advent,  exhortations  to  look  for  his  coming,  warnings  that  he 
will  punish  his  enemies,  and  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper ! 
Such  are  the  insane  extravagances  to  which  his  morbid 
eagerness  to  overturn  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  advent  before 
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the  millennium  carries  him  I    Christianity  itself  is  resoWed 
into  its  rites,  and  finally  struck  from  existence  to  accomplish 
his  object.    Not  a  shred  of  evidence  does  he  furnish  of  the 
truth  of  his  extraordinary  propositions ;  they  rest  on  his  mere 
asseveration.     Not  an  effort  is  made  to  obviate  the  contradic- 
tions which  his  theory  offers  to  the  great  facts  and  teachings  of 
the  sacred  word.     His  dicta,  though  they   overthrow  the 
whole  Christian  system,  settle  the  question  as  effectually  as 
they  could,  if  they  had  the  most  explicit  sanction  of  the  divine 
word.     The  principles  on  which  he  proceeds,  prove  indeed 
as  absolutely  that  Christianity  has  never  had  an  existence,  as 
that  it  will  not  exist  after  Christ's  coming.     For  they  assume 
and  imply  that  God  could  not  possibly  institute  a  series  of  dis- 
pensations, in  each  of  which  the  same  great  truths  should  be 
embodied,  and  the  work  of  redemption  be  carried  on ;  as  the 
cessation  of  any  one  element  of  an  administrative  system,  he 
assumes,  of  necessity  involves  the  cessation  and  abrogatioQ  of 
all  the  rest     The  work  of  redemption  must  therefore  have 
terminated  at  the  close  of  the  patriarchal  age ;  and  again 
most  indisputably  at  the  cessation  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation; 
and  Christianity  therefore  has  never  gained  an  existence.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  annihilates  with  equal  certainty,  all  that  will 
have  been  accomplished  in  the  salvation  of  men.     Christianity 
is  the  religion  of  Christ,  the  system  of  facts,  truths,  laws, 
promises,  and  agencies  which  constitute  his  religion,  and  are 
the   basis   of    the   renovation,    pardon,   and  justification  of 
men,  of  their  resurrection   from   the   dead   at  his  coming, 
eternal  deliverance  from  the  curse,  and  elevation  to  wisdom, 
righteousness,  and  bliss  in  his   kingdom.     If  then,  as  Mr. 
Brown  asserts,  there  cannot  be  an  era  of  Christianity  after  his 
coming ;  ''  if  all  the  Christianity  that  has  hitherto  obtained 
will  be  withdrawn ;"  if  in  other  words,  all  the  great  realities 
of  the  work  of  redemption,  Christ's  death  and  resurrecticm,  the 
renovation  of  men  by  the  Spirit,  their  justification  by  faith,  their 
resurrection,  and  adoption  as  sons  of  God,  are  struck  firom 
existence,  then  undoubtedly  all  the  consequences  of  Christ's 
death  and  the  influences  of  the  Spirit  must  disappear  akxig 
with  them ;  the  whole  that  has  been  wrought  in  the  salvatkm 
of  men  vanishes  ;  and  the  ransomed  relapse  to  the  condition 
they  would  have  occupied,  had  they  never  been  made  par* 
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takers  of  spiritual  life !  If  the  foundation  be  annihilated,  the 
superstructure  must  of  necessity  be  swept  to  annihilation 
also.  Such  is  the  unfathomable  abyss  into  which  Mr.  Brown's 
assumptions  precipitate  him !  What  a  brilliant  exhibition  of 
his  logical  powers !  What  a  worthy  expedient  for  the  over- 
throw of  the  great  prophetic  announcement  that  Christ  is  to 
come  before  the  thousand  years,  and  instead  of  terminating 
the  work  of  redemption,  is  then  to  bring  all  peoples,  nations, 
and  languages,  to  partake  of  its  blessings,  and  perpetuate  and 
reign  over  them  for  ever ! 

Having  thus  annihilated  Christianity  at  Christ's  coming, 
and  all  that  will  have  been  accomplished  by  it  in  the  salvation 
of  men,  it  was  scarcely  necessary  that  he  should  undertake 
to  show  that  the  intercessions  of  Christ  and  the  renewing 
influences  of  the  Spirit  will  also  cease  at  that  epoch.  He, 
however,  makes  that  the  subject  of  his  next  chapter. 

^  But  I  said  that  the  agenries  of  salvation  would  cease  at  the  same 
time ;  by  which  I  mean  the  present  work  of  Christ  in  the  heavens,  and 
the  work  of  the  S|>int  as  the  fruit  of  it  The  truth  on  this  subject,  which 
I  shall  now  illustrate  from  Scripture,  may  be  expressed  as  follows : 

^Proposition  Fourth — The  intercession  of  Christ  and  the  work  of  the 
Spirit  for  saving  purposes  will  cease  at  the  second  advent^ — P.  116. 

A  theme  that  so  intimately  affects  the  extent  of  Christ's 
redemptive  work,  and  the  nature  of  the  administration  he  is 
to  exercise  through  his  eternal  reign,  is  surely  no  fit  subject 
for  dogmatism,  or  presumptuous  speculation.  If  Mr.  Brown's 
proposition  is  false,  it  is  a  falsehood  as  great  as  the  purposes 
of  mercy  are  infinite  which  it  contradicts,  and  as  vast  in  its 
reach  as  the  ages  are  illimitable  through  which  that  mercy  is 
to  extend.  It  ought  not  to  be  affirmed,  therefore,  without  the 
most  indisputable  proof  of  its  truth.  What  then  does  Mr. 
Brown  offer  to  sustain  it  ?  Not  a  particle  of  evidence ; — ^not 
a  solitary  hint  from  the  Scriptures  that  such  an  event  is  ever 
to  take  place; — not  a  word  from  which  it  can  even  be 
femotely  deduced.  He  only  alleges  passages  which  teack 
that  Christ  at  his  ascension  entered  on  the  voork  of  intercession^ 
and  sent  the  Spirit  as  the  author  of  miraculous  gifts,  and 
lanewer  and  sanotifier ;  and  accordingly  makes  the  fact  that 
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Christ  now  intercedes,  and  the  Spirit  now  enlightens  and 
regenerates,  the  ground  of  his  assertion  that  the  one  will  not 
intercede,  and  the  other  will  not  renew  and  sanctify  afier  the 
second  advent !  In  other  words,  he  treats  the  fact  that  they 
now  fill  those  offices,  as  a  proof  that  after  that  epoch  they  will 
not  fill  them ! 

The  passages  he  quotes  in  support  of  it  are  Heb.  vii.  85^ 
and  ix.  12,  24-28. 

Instead,  however,  of  indicating  the  discontinuance  of 
Christ's  intercessions  at  his  return  to  the  earth,  Heb.  vii  25 
teaches  directly  and  specifically  that  they  are  to  ccHitinoe 
for  ever  /  Mr.  Brown  transcribes  only  the  25th  verse,  which 
declares,  on  the  ground  of  Christ's  everlasting  and  unchtnge- 
able  priesthood^  that  he  is  for  ever  to  be  able  to  save  those 
coming  unto  God  by  him,  seeing  he  ever  liveth  to  make  inter- 
cession for  them.**  Elg  ro  «'ayrs>i^  rendered  in  the  coromoD 
version,  to  the  uttermost,  does  not  mean,  as  Mr.  Brown 
assumes,  completely  as  to  the  necessities  of  those  who  aie 
saved,  but  eternally  as  to  Christ's  ability  to  bestow  salvation. 
The  apostle's  argument  is,  that  as  Christ  is  to  live  for  ev& 
and  have  a  priesthood  which  is  never  to  change ;  that  is,  is 
never  to  pass  from  his  hands,  sink  into  desuetude,  or  uDclergo 
any  variation  in  its  object,  therefore  he  can  for  ever  save  those 
coming  unto  God  by  him.  It  is  a  perpetuity  of  his  ability 
to  save  those  coming  to  God  whenever  it  may  be — not  who 
have  already  come,  or  shall  at  any  specific  period  have  come- 
that  is  thus  affirmed  of  him,  and  on  the  ground  of  his  ever- 
lasting life,  unalterable  priesthood,  and  perpetual  ability  to  inter- 
cede. The  perpetuity  of  his  priesthood  and  intercessions  is 
thus  declared  in  the  most  explicit  manner ;  that  perpetuity  is 
oflTered  as  a  proof  of  the  perpetuity  of  his  power  to  save  those 
coming  to  God  for  salvation  ;  and  that  annunciation  directly 
implies  that  men  are  for  ever  to  be  coming  to  God  to  be 
saved  by  him,  and  are  to  enjoy  his  intercessions,  and  experience 
his  redeeming  power  !  The  whole  passage,  most  of  which  is 
omitted  by  Mr.  B.,  presents  this  great  truth  in  the  clearest 
light.  "  The  Lord  sware  and  will  not  repent.  Thou  art  a  priest 
FOR  EVER,  after  the  order  of  Melchizedeck.  They  truly  were 
many  priests,  because  they  were  not  suffered  to  continue  by 
reason  of  death.  But  this,  because  he  continueth  svee,  hath  am 
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mfCHANOBABLB  PEiESTHooD.  Wherefore,  also,  he  foe  eveb 
can  save,  fou;  sp^ofuvou^,  those  comiDg  to  God  by  him,  seeing  he 

BTEE  LIVES  TO  MAKE  INTEECESSION  FOE  THEm/'     It  thuS  presents 

a  direct  contradiction  to  the  proposition  Mr.  B.  affects  to 
found  on  it !  Nor  was  he,  as  he  clearly  indicates,  unaware  of 
it ;  and  yet  with  that  singular  recklessness  that  marks  the 
whole  course  of  his  discussion,  he  persists  in  maintaining  his 
proposition,  under  the  pretence  that  he  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  nature  of  Christ's  intercession  after  his  advent,  and  that  he 
has  proved  that  for  saving  purposes  it  will  cease  at  that  epoch ! 
The  annals  of  heartlessness  and  hardihood  in  the  perversion 
of  the  word  of  God,  exhibit  few  examples,  we  suspect,  that 
transcend  this.     He  says, 

**  Nor  do  I  enter  into  the  questions  that  have  been  raised  about  the 

OONTINUANCE  OF  CuRIST^S  INTERCESSION  AND  IN  WHAT  SENSE,  after  the 

vhole  church  has  been  gathered  and  perfected  [that  is,  on  his  theory, 
after  Ohrisfs  second  coming].  I  will  not  be  drawn  into  such 
MATTERS.  The  proposition  I  have  laid  down  is,  that  Christ^s  interoes- 
tion,  for  saving  purposes^ — by  which  I  mean,  the  tfubringing  (fsinnen^ 
mnd  the  perfecting  of  saints^ — will  cease  at  his  second  advent,  and  this  I 
think  I  have  established.'^ — Note^  p.  119. 

But  the  very  question  at  issue  is,  whether  Christ's  interces- 
sion is  to  continue  after  his  second  coming !  Mr.  Brown's 
assumption  that  if  it  continues  after  that  epoch,  it  is  to  be 
wholly  changed  in  its  nature  and  have  a  wholly  different 
object,  is  altogether  unwarranted,  and  in  contradiction  to  its 
very  design.  There  is  not  a  hint  in  the  Scriptures  that  his 
intercessions  are  made  or  are  ever  to  be  made  for  any  other 
persons  than  for  those  who  come  to  God  in  order  to  be  saved 
by  him,  and  therefore,  antecedently  to  the  completion  of  their 
salvation.  The  passage  we  have  quoted,  in  exhibiting  the 
perpetuity  of  his  power  to  bestow  salvation  on  those  coming 
to  be  saved  by  him,  no  matter  how  remote  the  period  may  be, 
as  resting  on  his  living  at  every  period  to  make  intercession  for 
them,  indicates  as  clearly  as  an  express  affirmation  could,  that 
the  object  of  his  intercession  for  them  is  their  salvation! 
The  apostle,  therefore,  in  teaching  that  his  priesthood,  inter- 
cession, and  consequently  his  power  to  save,  are  to  continue 
Ux  ever,  teaches  that  he  is  to  intercede  for  ever  for  the  salva- 
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tion  of  men  coming  to  be  saved  by  him  ;  and  thence  that  the 
work  of  saving  them  is  to  continue  for  ever.    Mr.  Brown's 
assertion   that    his    intercession   for  saving  purposes  is  to 
terminate  at  his  advent,  is  not  a  demonstration  of  it ;  nor  is  his 
fancy  that  he  has  established  that  proposition  a  proof  that  he 
has.     He  offers  nothing  that  yields  it  any  color  of  support 
The  sole  ground  from  which  he  affects  to  deduce  it,  is  the 
fact  that  Christ  now  intercedes  in  heaven ;  and  apparently 
from  the  consideration  that  he  ascended  to  heaven,  when  be 
commenced  his  intercession.     It  is  from  that  alone,  as  far  as 
we  can  judge,  that  he  assumes  that  he  will  discontinue  it  when 
he  returns  from  heaven.    Quoting  the  expression, — ^"Now 
once  in  the  end  of  the  world  hath  he  appeared  to  put  away 
sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself,  and  unto  them  that  look  for 
him  shall  he  appear  the  second  time  without  sin  unto  salva- 
tion,"— he  exclaims, 

'^  Here  the  two  advents  stand  at  the  two  EXTREMmss  cf  Ckrutt 
MEDIATORIAL  WORK,  while  the  intercession  stretches  from  one  to  the 
other,  and  occupies  the  whole  intervening  period.  . . .  Now  as  the  second 
coming  is  here  represented  as  crowning  the  whole  purpose  ofthefint^  it 
is  plain  that  the  intercession,  which  is  but  a  continued  pleading  upon  the 
merit  of  his  death,  must  be  over  for  all  saving  purposes  before  he 
comes."— Pp.  117,  118. 

What  a  complication  of  astounding  assertions!  Who 
informed  Mr.  Brown  that  Christ's  mediatorial  work  is  to  be 
altogether  confined  between  the  two  advents?  He  offers  no 
pretence  of  a  proof  of  it.  Are  not  Christ's  priesthood  and 
intercession  a  part  of  his  mediatorial  work?  Does  Mr. 
Brown  mean  seriously  to  deny  that  they  are  ?  Is  his  eager- « 
ness  such  to  blot  the  revelation  of  Christ's  pre-millennial 
advent  from  the  Scriptures,  that  he  is  willing  to  incur  the 
guilt  of  such  a  denial  ?  Is  he  unaware  that  the  act  of  inter- 
cession is  itself  an  act  of  mediation ;  and  that  the  office  of 
intercessor  and  mediator  is,  as  far  as  the  former  extends, 
the  same  ?  In  what  an  inextricable  labyrinth  of  error  has  he 
involved  himself  in  his  efforts  to  accomplish  his  object !  He 
obviously  assumes  here,  as  in  all  his  previous  arguments,  that 
any  change  in  Christ's  administration  must  necessarily 
involve  a  change  of  the  whole,  and  thence  an  absolute 
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termination  of  the  work  of  redemption.  But  if  his  mediatorial 
office  terminates  with  his  coming,  how  is  he  then  to  appear 
to  the  salvation  of  those  who  look  for  him  ?  How  is  he  to 
raise  them  from  the  dead,  present  them  to  the  Father  to  be 
adopted  as  sons,  and  reign  over  them  for  ever  in  his  kingdom  ? 
How  is  he  to  gather  and  judge  all  the  nations,  and  assign 
them  their  everlasting  award?  Are  they  no  part  of  his 
mediatorial  work  ?  How  is  it  that  Mr.  B.  is  unable  to  see  the 
contradiction  which  his  assumption  presents  to  the  most 
indisputable  and  momentous  of  Christ's  prerogatives  and  acts 
as  mediator  ?  He  can  no  more  assume  that  Christ's  inter- 
cession is  limited  to  the  interval  between  the  two  advents, 
than  he  can  that  his  official  work  as  king  is  limited  to  that 
period.  He  is  guilty  of  as  flagrant  a  contravention  of  the 
teachings  of  the  Scriptures,  in  limiting  the  mediatorial  work 
of  Christ  to  that  interval,  as  he  would  be  in  limiting  to  it  his 
onion  to  our  nature,  his  deity,  or  his  existence.  No  doctrine 
is  more  indisputably  taught  in  the  Scriptures  than  that 
Christ's  exaltation  to  the  throne  of  the  universe,  and  inves- 
titure with  his  peculiar  kingly  authority  over  this  world, 
18  founded  entirely  on  his  assumption  of  our  nature  and 
death  on  our  behalf;  and  that  he  is  for  ever  to  exercise  his 
regal  and  sacerdotal  prerogatives  in  his  character  as  the 
incarnate  Redeemer.  The  reason  given  by  the  apostle  for 
his  exaltation  and  reception  of  a  name  that  is  above  every 
name,  that  at  his  name  every  knee  should  bow  of  those  in 
heaven,  and  on  earth,  and  under  the  earth,  and  that  every 
tongue  should  confess  that  he  is  Lord,  to  the  glory  of  God 
the  Father, — is,  that  "  he  made  himself  of  no  reputation,  and 
^ook  upon  himself  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  was  made  in  the 
likeness  of  men,  and  being  found  in  fashion  as  a  man,  he 
humbled  himself  and  became  obedient  unto  death,  even  the 
death  of  the  cross,"  Phil.  ii.  6 — 11 ;  and  that  the  relation  in 
which  he  is  to  "  sit  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  far  above  all 
principality  and  power  and  might  and  dominion,  and  every 
name  that  is  named,  not  only  in  this  age  or  dispensation,  bui 
also  in  that  which  is  to  come,  which  is  the  age  of  his  millen- 
nial  reign  on  the  earth,  and  that  all  things  are  put  under  his 
feet, — is,  that  of  the  head  of  the  church  which  is  his  body," 
Eph.  i.  20-23.    In  like  manner  the  reason  of  the  ascription! 
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to  him  by  the  living  creatures,  elders,  angels,  and  the  uniYerM^ 
of  worthiness  to  take  the  book  of  God's  purposes,  and  receiTe 
power,  and  riches,  and  wisdom,  and  strength,  and  honor,  and 
glory  for  ever  and  ever, — is  that  he  is  the  Lamb  that  was 
slain,  and  has  redeemed  men  to  God  by  his  blood.  Rev.  ▼. 
9-14.  No  representation,  therefore,  can  be  more  unscrip- 
tural  and  derogatory  to  Christ,  than  Mr.  Brown's,  that  his 
mediatorial  work  is  to  terminate  at  his  coming.  It  is  equiYi- 
lent  to  a  representation,  that  he  is  then  to  be  wholly  divested 
of  his  regal  and  sacerdotal  power,  and  his  kingdom  itself 
come  to  an  end ! 

His  statement,  that  in  the  passage,  Heb.  ix.  28,  "  unto  tbem 
that  look  for  him  shall  he  appear  the  second  time  without  sia 
unto  salvation,"  ''the  second  coming  is  represented  as 
crowning  the  whole  purpose  of  the  first,"  and  as  making  it 
"plain  that  that  intercession,  which  is  but  a  continual  plead- 
ing upon  the  merits  of  his  death,  must  be  over  for  all  saving 
purposes,  before  he  comes,"  is  in  like  manner  altogether 
unauthorized.  It  only  announces  that  he  will  then  af^iear 
unto  the  salvation  of  those  who  have  looked  for  him.  It 
utters  not  a  syllable  respecting  others.  The  fact  that  he  will 
then  complete  the  salvation  of  those  of  his  people  who  have 
died,  by  raising  them  from  the  grave,  and  constituting  them 
kings  and  priests  in  his  kingdom,  and  that  he  will  change 
those  believers  who  are  living  from  mortal  to  immortal,  and 
free  them  from  the  curse ;  is  no  proof  whatever,  that  he  has 
no  purposes  of  mercy  towards  others.  Mr.  Brown  might  as 
well  draw  such  an  inference  from  any  other  act  of  the  work 
of  redemption.  How  is  it  that  he  cannot  advance  a  step  in 
his  argument,  except  by  sheer  assumption,  and  the  arbitrary 
ascription  to  the  word  of  God  of  meanings  which  it  does  not 
express  ?  Yet  he  closes  this  wretched  pretence  of  demonstra- 
tion with  the  following  announcement :  "  If  these  observations 
are  just,  they  go  to  settle  the  whole  question.  When  the 
advent  arrives,  the  intercession  is  done ;  and  when  the  inter- 
cession is  done,  salvation  is  done."  Instead  of  this,  the 
Spirit  of  truth  announces  that  Christ  will  at  every  period  of  his 
eternal  reign  be  able  to  save  those  coming  to  God  by  him, 
because  he  will  for  ever  live  to  make  intercession  for  them! 
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Can  there  be  any  doubt  which  of  these  testimonies  they  will 
receive,  who  take  the  word  of  God  as  their  guide  ? 

Mr.  Brown  proceeds  to  establish  that  part  of  his  proposi- 
tion which  respects  the  influences  of  the  Spirit,  in  the  same 
unscriptural  and  lawless  manner. 

**  The  second  branch  of  our  proposition  regarding  the  work  of  the 
Spirit,  must  stand  or  fall  mth  the  first.  For  as  the  mission  of  the  Com- 
forter is  through  the  intercession  of  Christ,  and  the  continual  effusion  of 
the  Spirit  results  from  the  continual  intercession  of  our  High  Priest,  the 
second  advent,  if  it  bring  the  latter  to  a  close,  must  be  the  terminating 
period  of  the  former  also." — P.  1 20. 

As  then  the  first  is  wholly  false,  against  the  clearest  teach- 
ings of  the  sacred  word,  and  subversive  of  the  throne  and 
kingdom  of  Christ,  the  latter  is  equally  false  also.  As  it  is 
indisputably  certain  that  Christ's  priesthood  and  intercession 
for  men  are  to  continue  for  ever,  and  are  to  be  for  their  sal- 
vation, if  the  continuance  of  his  intercession  involves  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  effusion  of  the  Spirit,  then  the  influences  of 
the  Spirit  are  not  to  terminate  at  the  advent,  but  are  to  con- 
tinue for  ever.  And  Mr.  Brown  offers  nothing  whatever  from 
the  Scriptures  that  is  inconsistent  with  this.  He  alleges, 
indeed,  nothing  having  any  bearing  whatever  on  his  proposi- 
tion. The  first  five  texts  which  he  quotes  relate  to  the  mira- 
culous gifts  of  the  Spirit  conferred  on  the  apostles  and  believers, 
immediately  after  Christ's  ascension,  and  utter  nothing  respect- 
ing a  cessation  of  his  saving  influences  at  Christ's  return  to 
the  earth.  They  are  John  vii.  38,  39  ;  xiv.  16, 17, 26 ;  xv.  26; 
xvi.  7, 14  ;  Acts  ii.  33.  Mr.  Brown  can  be  guilty  of  no  grosser 
violation  of  the  laws  of  logic,  or  more  unwarrantable  perver- 
sion of  the  word  of  God,  than  to  attempt  by  such  a  process  to 
substantiate  his  proposition.  What  a  resistless  demonstration 
it  presents,  that  he  finds  nothing  in  the  sacred  volume  to 
countenance  his  audacious  theory  ?  Those  who  are  able  to 
verify  their  views  by  legitimate  means,  do  not  feel  it  necessary 
to  resort  to  such  sophistry  and  misrepresentation  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

He  next  alleges  Tit.  iii.  5,  6,  which  simply  declares  that 
God  saves  men  by  the  renewing  influences  of  the  Spirit 
bestowed  through  the  mediation  of  Christ.    It  utters  nothing 
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respecting  a  discontinuance  of  those  influences  at  Christ's 
second  coming.  "  He  saved  us  by  the  washing  of  regenera- 
tion and  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  he  shed  on  us 
abundantly,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour."  The  mere 
fact  that  the  Spirit  conferred  through  him  renewed  and  sanc- 
tified believers,  is  thus  alleged  by  him  as  demonstrating  that 
he  will  discontinue  his  renovating  agency  when  Christ  comes! 
Was  there  ever  a  more  unpardonable  misapplication  of  the 
word  of  God  ?  Is  there  anything  that  may  not  be  proved  or 
disproved  by  the  Scriptures,  if  such  an  abuse  of  them  is  admis- 
sible ?  The  only  other  passages  which  he  quotes,  are  Rev. 
iii.  1,  and  v.  6,  which  simply  exhibit  Christ  as  having  the 
seven  Spirits  of  God  ;  by  which  is  doubtless  meant  the  Spirit 
whose  gifts  are  sevenfold.  They  present  no  intimation  that 
he  is  not  to  have  the  Spirit  also  after  his  second  coming. 

Such  are  the  testimonies  by  which  he  affects  to  demon- 
strate that  the  Spirit's  renovating  and  sanctifying  work  is  to 
terminate  at  the  Redeemer's  advent.  Are  there  any  others 
in  the  Scriptures  that  refer  in  any  form  to  the  Spirit,  that 
might  not  as  well  have  been  offered  for  the  proof  of  it  ?  Yet 
this  pitiable  attempt  to  wrench  the  word  of  God  to  his  pur- 
poses, is  closed  by  the  pretence  that  the  proposition  he  has 
undertaken  to  establish,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question 
whether  the  Spirit  is  to  continue  his  agency,  and  the  Saviour 
his  intercessions,  after  the  second  advent.  "  We  have  nothing 
here  to  do  with  the  questions  regarding  the  active  agency  of 
the  Spirit,  the  exercise  of  intercession,  and  other  mediatorial 
functions  of  Christ  in  the  everlasting  slate,"  p.  121.  But 
these  are  precisely  the  questions  which  he  has  affected  to  deter- 
mine. He  has  represented  in  the  most  express  and  authori- 
tative manner  that  "Christ's  mediatorial  work"  is  wholly 
comprised  between  his  two  advents ;  and  that  his  "  mediato- 
rial power  and  presence,"  to  give  efficacy  to  the  ministry  of 
the  gospel,  "  are  to  terminate  at  his  second  coming."  If  that 
be  true,  he  is  not  to  have  any  "  mediatorial  functions  in  the 
everlasting  state."  How  is  it  that  after  having  uttered  and 
labored  to  establish  this  extraordinary  assertion,  he  now  ven- 
tures to  claim  that  it  has  no  relation  to  the  question  whether 
Christ  is  to  exercise  intercession  and  other  mediatorial  func- 
tions in  the  state  that  is  to  follow  his  advent  ?    And  what  are 
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we  to  think  of  his  disclaimer  respecting  the  agency  of  the 
Spirit  after  that  epoch  ?  He  has  affirmed  and  affected  to 
prove  that  "  the  work  of  the  Spirit  during  the  period  when  the 
saving  of  souls  is  going  on/'  is  to  terminate  at  that  coming ; 
he  has  asserted  that  *'  the  continued  effusion  of  the  Spirit  results 
from  the  continual  intercessions"  of  Christ;  that  those  inter- 
cessions will  cease  with  his  second  advent ;  and,  consequently, 
that  the  effusion  of  the  Spirit  will  then  cease  also ;  while  with 
the  fact  before  him  that  the  intercessions  of  Christ  are  to  con- 
tinue for  ever,  and  thence  on  his  own  theory,  that  the  Spirit 
is  for  ever  to  continue  his  influences,  he  has  offered  no  proof 
that  Christ's  intercessions  are  not  to  be  of  the  same  nature, 
and  for  the  same  object,  nor  that  the  influences  of  the  Spirit 
are  not  to  be  of  the  same  kind  after  as  before  that  coming. 
How  is  it  then  that  he  affirms  that  he  has  not  touched  the 
question  respecting  their  agencies  after  that  period  ?  Is  he 
unable  to  comprehend  the  import  of  his  propositions  ?  Does 
he  think  it  decorous  in  so  momentous  an  inquiry  to  take  for 
granted,  not  only  without  a  shadow  of  proof,  but  against  the 
clear  teachings  of  the  Scriptures,  that  there  is  to  be  a  total 
difference  between  Christ's  intercessions  before  and  after  his 
coming ;  and  a  total  diversity  also  in  the  influences  of  the 
Spirit  ?  Or  is  it  his  object  in  this  pretence  to  appear  to  admit, 
what,  though  conscious  that  he  contradicts  in  it  the  word  of 
God,  he  has  positively  denied  ?  Whatever  the  solution  may 
be,  what  more  indisputable  evidence  can  we  have,  at  once,  of 
the  utter  untenableness  of  his  proposition,  the  deceptiveness  of 
his  argument,  and  the  unreliableness  of  his  asseverations  ? 

Had  Mr.  Brown  succeeded  in  proving  that  all  who  are  ever 
to  be  saved,  are  to  be  saved  before  Christ's  second  advent, 
and  that  at  that  epoch  the  means  of  grace  are  to  disappear, 
and  his  mediatorial  work  and  the  sanctifying  influences  of  the 
Spirit  to  terminate,  it  would  be  apparent  that  the  kingdom 
itself  of  Christ,  in  which  the  salvation  of  men  takes  place,  is 
then,  also,  to  cease,  and  that  the  form  in  which  it  now  8ub« 
sists  is  that  in  which  it  is  to  continue  to  the  end.  He  pro- 
ceeds, accordingly,  in  his  next  argument  to  endeavour  to 
verify  that  conclusion  under  his  fifth  proposition,  which  is 
the  following : — 
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**  Chrisfs  proper  kingdom  is  already  in  being  ;  commencing  fannaUf 
on  his  ascension  to  the  right  hand  of  Ood^  and  continuing  unchanged^ 
both  in  character  and  form,  until  the  final  judgment^ — ^P.  130. 

His  treatment  of  this  subject  is  marked  by  the  same 
characteristics  as  his  previous  discussions :  the  total  irrele- 
yance  or  total  misrepresentation  of  his  proof  texts,  the 
assumption  of  the  positions  he  is  to  demonstrate,  the  substitu- 
tion of  assertion  in  place  of  argument,  and  a  haughty  and 
scornful  rejection  or  disregard  of  passages  that  contradict  his 
views  as  having  no  reference  to  the  subject.  He  commences 
by  alleging  passages  to  prove  that  Christ's  kingdom  is  already 
in  existence.  The  point  at  issue,  however,  is  not  whether 
his  kingdom  is  now  in  being,  but  whether  the  form  in  which 
it  now  exists,  is  the  only  form  it  is  ever  to  bear ;  or  whether 
it  is  hereafter  to  receive  another  that  is  to  be  far  more  glori- 
ous, efficient,  and  enduring.  It  does  not  follow  from  the 
fact  that  Christ's  kingdom  is  now  in  being,  that  it  is  never 
to  assume  any  other  form,  any  more  than  it  follows  from  the 
fact  that  God  instituted  a  government  over  the  race  in 
Paradise,  that  that  dispensation  was  never  superseded  by 
another ;  or  the  fact  that  he  instituted  the  religion  of  animal 
sacrifices  after  the  fall,  proves  that  he  could  never  appoint  a 
different  sacrifice  and  institute  a  different  religion.  Instead, 
the  Scriptures  teach  that  Christ's  kingdom  is  to  subsist  in  two 
forms :  the  first,  that  in  which  it  was  instituted  at  his  ascen- 
sion— the  peculiarity  of  which  is  that  he  reigns  in  heaven, 
and  exerts  an  administration  under  which  the  means  of  salva- 
tion are  made  efficacious  to  but  a  small  portion  of  the  race ; 
his  truth  is  left  to  struggle  with  its  enemies,  mankind  are 
allowed  under  limited  restraints  and  counteractive  agencies 
to  manifest  their  alienation  in  every  possible  shape,  perverting 
his  religion,  rejecting  its  blessings,  denying  its  truth,  disregard- 
ing its  sanctions,  persecuting  his  people,  instituting  false  wor- 
ships, paying  their  homage  to  false  gods  and  false  saviours, 
and  showing,  in  every  conceivable  mode,  that  they  are  in 
truth  such  beings  as  they  are  contemplated  in  his  redemptive 
work  ;  and  under  which,  on  the  other  hand,  those  whom  he 
sanctifies  are  put  to  a  severe  trial,  and  made  to  show,  by  the 
most  decisive  tests,  that  they  are  truly  changed,  and  have 
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indubitably  become  his  children  :  by  which  displays  of  the 
two  great  classes  into  which  mankind  are  divided,  all  the  facts 
on  which  the  work  of  redemption  is  founded  are  verified,  and 
a  visible  demonstration  furnished  to  the  universe  of  the 
reality  of  the  grounds  on  which  he  is  to  assign  rewards  to 
those  who  live  under  this  dispensation,  and  conduct  the 
administration  that  is  to  follow. 

But  this  method  of  administering  his  kingdom  is  to  be 
superseded  by  another,  in  which,  instead  of  reigning  in  hea- 
ven, he  is  to  reign  visibly  on  earth.  At  the  period  of  its 
institution,  he  is  to  be  invested  with  the  dominion  of  the 
earth  in  a  new  relation,  and  is  to  come  in  the  clouds,  destroy 
the  antichristian  powers  who  now  usurp  his  throne  and  per- 
vert his  religion,  raise  those  who  have  died  in  the  faith  from 
the  grave,  invest  them  with  regal  and  sacerdotal  power,  and 
give  them  to  reign  with  him  on  the  earth  ;  change  the 
believers  who  are  living  from  mortal  to  immortality,  and  free 
them  from  all  the  forms  of  the  curse  brought  on  them  by  the 
fall  of  the  first  pair ;  banish  Satan  from  the  earth,  that  he  may 
not  delude  the  race  ;  convert  the  Gentile  nations  ;  restore  the 
Israelites  to  their  national  land,  and  reinstate  them  in  their  rela- 
tion to  God  as  his  peculiar  people ;  give  new  revelations  for  the 
instruction  of  the  race ;  renew  the  earth  in  fruitfulness  and 
beauty  ;  and,  in  this  altered  form,  reign  and  carry  on  the  work 
of  redemption  through  the  vast  circuit  of  ages  denoted  by  the 
symbolical  period  of  a  thousand  years.  That  the  Scriptures, 
interpreted  by  the  legitimate  laws  of  language  and  symbols, 
represent  that  he  is  to  exercise  these  two  modes  of  adminis- 
tration ;  and  that  it  is  the  last  eminently  and  emphatically 
which  they  denominate  his  kingdom,  is  indisputable  ;  and  it 
is  this  which  Mr.  Brown  denies  and  attempts  to  disprove. 

^  When  it  is  said  that  Cbrist^s  kingdom  will  continue  in  its  present 
form,  from  tlie  period  of  bis  ascension  onwards  until  the  final  judgmenti 
— what  is  meant  is,  that  its  external  administration  will  continue  the 
same^  that  its  constitution,  structure,  organic  form  will  remain  unaltered, 
that  no  new  economical  arrangements  or  change  of  dispensation  will  be 
introduced  from  the  commencement  to  the  dose  of  its  earthly  career.^ 
—P.  132. 

What  now  must  Mr.  Brown  demonstrate,  in  order  to  verify 
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his  proposition  ?  Not,simply,  that  Christ  is  now  exalted  to  the 
throne  of  the  universe,  and  conducting  the  work  of  redemption. 
That  is  not  the  question  at  issue ;  nor  has  it  any  relation  to 
it  whatever.  That  Christ  now  reigns  in  heaven,  no  one 
denies.  That  he  is  now  saving  mankind,  no  one  disputes. 
Yet,  Mr.  B.,  throughout  his  long  and  pompous  argument, 
merely  alleges  passages  that  announce  the  fact  that  Christ 
now  reigns  ;  and  saves  men  !  Not  a  word  is  produced  that 
shows  that  he  is  not  hereafter  to  descend  and  reign  on  the 
earth,  and  over  men  in  the  body ;  raise  the  dead  to  reign  with 
him,  change  the  living  saints  to  immortal,  convert  the  nations 
to  obedience,  and  rule  them  in  grace  and  peace  through  the 
period  denoted  by  the  millennium.  The  whole  point  in  debate 
is,  in  his  usual  manner,  assumed  and  asserted  without  a 
shadow  of  evidence.  He  takes  no  notice  whatever  of  the 
passages  which  treat  of  Christ's  reign  on  the  earth,  and  the 
peculiarities  of  his  kingdom  in  the  form  it  is  then  to  assume ! 
He  utters  not  a  syllable  to  show  that  there  are  no  predictions 
in  the  Scriptures  that  he  is  to  exercise  such  an  administration ! 
This  will  be  seen  from  his  proof  texts.  The  first  which  he 
ofiers  is  the  following : — 

*'  David,  being  a  prophet,  and  knowing  that  God  had  sworn  with  an  oath  to 
him  that  of  the  fruit  of  his  loins  according  to  the  flesh,  he  would  raise  the  Messiah 
to  sit  on  his  throne,  foreseeing,  he  spake  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ  that  his  soul 
should  not  be  left  in  hades,  nor  his  flesh  see  corruption.  This  Jesus  hath  God 
raised  up,  whereof  we  ail  are  witnesses.  Therefore  being  exalted  at  t^  right  hand 
of  God,  and  having  received  of  the  Father  the  promise  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  hath 
shed  forth  this  which  ye  now  see  and  hear.  For  David  is  not  ascended  into  the 
heavens  ;  but  he  himself  said,  the  Lord  said  unto  my  Lord,  sit  thoa  at  my  right 
hand,  until  I  make  thy  foes  thy  footstool.  Therefore  let  all  the  house  of  Israel 
know  assuredly  that  God  has  made  that  same  Jesus  both  Lord  and  Christ ** — 
Acts  ii.  29-^6. 

Here  is  a  mere  announcement,  that  David  knowing  that  of 
his  posterity  the  Messiah  was  to  be  born  to  sit  on  his  throne, 
had  spoken  prophetically  of  his  resurrection  from  the  dead, 
and  that  God  had  accordingly  raised  Jesus  from  the  dead,  and 
that  being  exalted  at  God's  right  hand,  and  having  received  the 
promised  Spirit,  by  whose  power  the  miracles  just  witnessed 
were  wrought,  he  was  assuredly  both  Lord  and  Messiah. 
There  is  neither  an  assertion  nor  implication  that  Christ  is 
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for  ever  to  reign  in  heaven,  or  is  never  to  establish  his  throne 
on  the  earth.  It  is  perfectly  consistent  with  it,  therefore,  that 
he  should  descend,  and  here  exercise  the  sovereignty  «v 
xod'fjbou^— of  the  world,  during  his  millennial  sway. 

Mr.  Brown,  however,  contends  and  asserts  with  more  than 
his  usual  impatience  and  dogmatism,  that  it  exhibits  Christ  as 
actually  seated  on  the  throne  of  David,  and  he  makes  it,  under 
that  pretence,  the  ground  of  the  inference  that  it  is  the  only 
throne  he  is  ever  to  occupy.  Among  the  disqualifications 
which  Mr.  B.  reveals  on  almost  every  page  of  his  work  for 
the  task  he  has  undertaken,  one  of  the  most  obvious  is  the 
want  of  a  critical  acquaintance  with  the  original  language  of 
the  New  Testament.  He  is,  if  not  essentially  ignorant,  at 
least  altogether  regardless  of  its  peculiar  usage.  Not  a  soli- 
tarj'  instance  occurs  in  the  course  of  his  volume,  of  a  careful 
analysis  of  a  proof  text,  and  clear  and  demonstrative  evolution 
of  its  philological  meaning.  Instead,  the  mere  occurrence  in 
a  passage  in  the  English  version  of  the  name  or  term  which 
denotes  the  principal  subject  of  his  proposition,  no  matter 
what  the  exegetical  meaning  of  the  expression  is,  is  usually 
the  reason  of  his  employing  it  as  a  proof.  Of  this  we  have 
already  pointed  out  several  examples.  Thus,  to  prove  a  com- 
pleteness of  the  number  of  the  church,  he  uses  expressions 
that  denote  a  completeness  of  its  character.  To  demonstrate 
that  Christ's  intercessions  are  to  cease,  he  employs  passages 
which  exhibit  him  as  interceding  and  as  for  ever  to  intercede. 
To  show  that  the  influences  of  the  Spirit  are  to  be  discon- 
tinued, he  alleges  predictions  and  promises  of  the  gift  of 
his  influences ;  the  words,  unblamable,  intercede,  spirit, 
irrespective  of  their  connexion,  being  the  sole  media  of  his 
argument ;  while  the  affirmations  themselves  in  which  they 
occur,  though  presenting  a  direct  confutation  of  his  construc- 
tions, are  overlooked  by  him,  or  set  at  defiance.  His  exposi- 
tion of  the  passage  under  consideration  is  an  example  of  this 
method  of  proving  his  proposition.     He  says  : 

"  Here  it  is  stated  as  explicitly  as  words  could  do  it,  that  the  promise 
to  David  of  Measiah^s  succession  to  his  throne  has  received  its  intended 
aooomplishraent ;  that  God  has  raised  up  Christ  to  sit  upon  that  throne 
in  the  rtturrtetUm  and  ewaltatUm  of  Jeeue  as  the  fruit  of  David's  loins, 
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to  the  right  hand  of  power,  and  that  his  fint  ezerone  of  regal  anthoritf 
from  the  throne  of  Israkl,  was  to  send  down  the  Spirit,  as  had  thai  day 
been  done." 

^  Pre-milleDDialists  scout  the  notion  of  Christ's  now  sitting  on  Da?id*s 
throne,  and  ask  a  great  many  questions  as  to  the  points  of  analqgj 
between  the  ihrone  on  which  sat  the  humble  son  of  Jesse,  in  the  midst 
of  his  subjects  in  Palestine,  and  the  celestial  seat  of  the  Redeemer's  pre- 
sent power.  One  is  pained  at  the  flippancy  with  which  these  questions 
are  sometimes  put^  and  the  gross  principles  on  which  the  point  is  decided. 
In  whatever  sense  the  seat  of  Christ's  present  rule  is  termed  DainePs  thronSy 
the  fact  I  venture  to  say  is  indisputable.  That  Chribt  is  now  oh 
David's  throne  is  as  clearly  affirmed  by  Peter  in  this  sermon,  as  wofds 
oould  do  it  Let  any  one  read  his  words  again,  and  see  if  it  be  possiUe 
to  make  anything  else  out  of  them." — ^Pp.  138,  180. 

Mr.  Brown  is  led  into  this  extraordinary  error  by  assoming 
that  in  the  expression  in  the  common  version,  "  he  would 
raise  up  Christ  to  sit  on  his  throne,"  the  verb  translated 
"  raise  up  "  denotes,  as  it  does  in  the  expression  '*  God  hath 
raised  up  Jesus,''  his  resurrection  from  the  dead;  and  it  is 
on  that  that  he  builds  his  conclusion  that  the  throne  to  which 
Christ  was  then  exalted,  was  the  throne  of  David!  No 
more  inexcusable  mistake,  however,  could  have  been  made. 
Though  the  verb  in  the  original  is  the  same,  the  meaning  in 
the  two  cases  is  shown  by  the  connexion  to  be  wholly  difier- 
ent.  In  the  last  only  it  signifies  his  resurrection  from  the 
dead ;  in  the  former  it  denotes  his  birth.  There  is  no  fact 
more  indisputable  than  that,  in  Hebrew  usage,  the  phrase 

^x  xapfl'ou  TTjg  o(f(pCog  avrov  to  xara  tfafxa  avoWnitfeiv,  means  simply,  to 

rise,  or  be  born  of  his  posterity.  The  oath  to  David,  accord- 
ingly, was  an  oath  that  the  Messiah  should,  as  a  man,  be  bom 
of  his  posterity,  to  sit  on  his  throne.  The  verb  is  used  in  the 
same  sense  both  in  the  Septuagint  of  the  original  promise  to 
David — avotfrijtff f  tf^gpfta — ^where  the  use  of  cffl'epfia,  seed,  deter- 
mines the  meaning ;  and  in  Matt.  xxii.  24,  "  His  brother 
shall  marry  his  wife,  amtfrritfsi  (T^repfxa,  and  raise  seed  to  his 
brother."  Would  Mr.  B.  maintain  that  the  object  of  the 
second  marriage  was,  that  offspring— of  which  there  was  none 
in  existence — might  be  raised  from  the  dead  to  the  deceased 
brother  ?  Such  a  construction  would  be  an  exact  parallel 
to  the  false  sense  he  puts  on  the  oath  to  David,  and  makes 
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the  ground  of  his  confident  assertion  that  the  throne  to  which 
Christ  was  exalted  at  his  resurrection  from  the  dead,  is  the 
throne  of  David!  We  do  not  flatter  ourselves  that  this 
exposure  of  his  error  will  for  a  moment  disconcert  him,  or 
detract  in  the  least  from  his  self-confidence  or  dogmatism. 
He  obviously  has  not  the  nature  that  is  requisite  to  appreciate 
the  discredit  of  such  a  blunder.  We  cannot  but  hope,  how- 
ever, that  it  may  impress  those  who  have  inconsiderately 
commended  him  as  able  and  reliable,  with  the  indiscretion  of 
giving  their  sanction  to  so  superficial  and  inaccurate  an 
author. 

As  there  is  no  reference  in  the  oath  to  David  to  the  resur- 
rection from  the  dead,  there  is  no  ground  in  it  for  the  assump- 
tion that  the  throne  to  which  Christ  was  exalted  on  his  ascent 
to  heaven,  is  the  throne  of  David.  Mr.  Brown's  assertion 
that  that  is  afiirmed  in  the  passage  is,  accordingly,  altogether 
gratuitous.  It  does  not  follow  from  the  promise  that  the 
Messiah  is  to  sit  on  David's  throne,  that  the  throne  of  the 
Almighty  to  which  he  ascended  after  his  resurrection,  is  the 
throne  of  that  prince. 

The  supposition,  moreover,  that  the  throne  of  God  in  hea- 
ven is  David's  throne,  is  obnoxious  to  insuperable  objections 
on  theological  grounds.  David,  as  the  apostle  testifies  in  this 
passage,  has  not  ascended  to  heaven.  He  is  not  the  monarch 
of  the  universe.  He  has  none  of  the  prerogatives  of  God. 
But  to  represent  the  throne  on  which  Christ  now  reigns  as 
his  throne,  is  to  ascribe  to  him  the  incommunicable  rights  and 
prerogatives  of  Jehovah,  and  exhibit  him  as  the  monarch  of 
the  universe,  and  the  object  to  all  creatures  of  worship — a 
deification  of  him  far  more  lofty  and  blasphemous  than  that 
which  is  involved  in  the  ascription  of  God's  prerogatives  to  the 
wild  beast,  which  is  in  the  Apocalypse  exhibited  as  equiva- 
lent to  a  worship ;  or  in  the  usurpation  of  the  divine  rights  by 
the  man  of  sin,  which  is  treated  as  a  self-deification.  They 
claim  the  throne  and  rights  of  God  only  in  this  world.  Mr. 
Brown  ascribes  to  David  the  throne  and  prerogatives  of 
Jehovah  as  the  ruler  of  the  universe.  It  is  in  direct  contra- 
diction also  to  Paul's  representation  that  the  throne  to  which 
Christ  is  exalted  in  heaven,  is  "/ar  above  all  principality,  and 
power,  and  mighty  and  dominion,  and  every  name  that  is 
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named  not  only  in  this  age,  but  also  in  that  which  is  to 
come." — Eph.  i.  21.  It  cannot  be  the  throne  of  Israel,  there- 
fore ;  for  that  is  one  of  the  powers  and  names  that  is  named 
in  this  age.  Such  is  the  discreditable  issue  of  his  first  argu- 
ment. 

His  next  proof  text,  still  more  inapt,  merely  announces 
that  Christ  shall  sit  and  rule  upon  his  throne,  and  shall  be  a 
priest  upon  his  throne.  It  presents  no  indication  whatever 
that  it  is  to  be  the  throne  of  the  universe,  or  that  it  is  not  to 
be  on  the  earth.  "  Behold  the  man  whose  name  is  The 
Branch ;  and  he  shall  grow  up  out  of  his  place,  and  he  shall 
build  the  temple  of  the  Lord  ;  even  he  shall  build  the  temple 
of  the  Lord,  and  he  shall  bear  the  glory,  and  he  shall  sit  and 
rule  upon  his  throne,  and  he  shall  be  a  priest  upon  his  throne, 
and  the  counsel  of  peace  shall  be  between  them  both." — Zech. 
vi.  12,  13.  Here  is  clearly  nothing  but  the  fact  that  Christ 
is  to  sit  and  rule  on  his  throne,  and  be  a  prince  on  his  throne, 
that  Mr.  Brown  can  make  the  ground  of  the  inference  that 
the  throne  on  which  he  now  sits  is  the  throne  of  David. 
There  is  no  affirmation  to  that  effect.  There  is  no  intima- 
tion that  the  throne  referred  to,  on  which  he  is  to  sit,  is  at 
the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high.  Mr.  B.,  accordingly, 
in  his  usual  manner,  takes  for  granted  the  point  he  was  to 
prove.  That  construction  is,  moreover,  forbidden  by  the 
consideration  that  the  throne  promised  to  the  Messiah  as  the 
descendant  of  David,  was  not  the  throne  of  the  universe,  but 
the  throne  of  Israel.  The  Branch,  is  the  title  of  Christ  as  the 
offshoot  of  the  root  of  Jesse.  The  throne  on  which  it  was 
promised  he  should  sit  as  David's  heir,  was  David's  throne, 
which  was  on  earth,  not  the  throne  of  Jehovah  in  heaven. 
If  the  throne  to  which  this  prophecy  refers,  then,  is  David's 
throne,  as  it  doubtless  is,  it  is  a  throne  on  earth  and  in 
Jerusalem,  not  the  throne  of  the  Majesty  on  high,  to  which 
Christ  ascended  after  his  resurrection.  It  is  truly  unfortunate 
that  Mr.  B.  is  not  able  to  see  the  incongruity  of  ascribing  the 
throne  of  Jehovah  to  a  creature  that  needs  redemption  ;  that 
he  regards  it  as  an  offensive  "flippancy"  to  ask  how  such 
a  deification  of  a  human  being,  stained  with  guilt,  is  not,  like 
all  other  ascriptions  of  God's  throne  and  prerogatives  to  crea- 
tures, a  violation  of  his  rights,  and  a  detraction  from  his 
sanctity. 
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His  next  quotation  is  equally  irrelevant  to  his  purpose.  It 
does  not  even  exhibit  Christ  as  seated  on  his  throne ;  but 
merely  as  standing  in  front  of  the  throne  of  the  Father,  withia 
the  circle  of  the  elders.  "And  I  beheld,  and  lo!  fv  fjLetfw, 
before  the  throne  and  the  living  creatures,  and  ev  juteerw,  before 
the  elders — thai  is,  between  the  throne  and  the  elders — stood 
a  Lamb,  as  it  had  been  slain." — Rev.  v.  6.  Is  there  any 
proof  in  this  visionary  spectacle  that  Christ  is  not  to  reign  on 
the  earth  ?  Is  there  any  other  inference  that  Mr.  B.  might 
not  with  equal  propriety  employ  it  to  sustain  ?  In  what  other 
way  could  he  more  decisively  indicate  the  utter  hopelessness 
of  his  attempts,  than  that  he  resorts  to  such  expedients  to 
demonstrate  his  proposition?  He  exults  over  it,  however,  as 
a  most  decisive  confirmation  of  his  views.  He  finds  in  it  the 
word  throne,  which  is  used  in  the  promise  to  David,  and  in 
his  usual  way  assumes  from  that  fact,  that  the  passage  pre- 
sents the  requisite  proof  of  the  proposition  which  he  professes 
to  establish  by  it !  " One  is"  disgusted  "  with  the  flippancy" 
with  which  he  thus  begs  what  he  affects  to  prove. 

The  passage  he  next  offers  is  still  less  to  his  purpose.  He 
says : — 

"Tlmt  the  Redeemer  himself  identifies  his  present  sway  with  ths 
Bavidieal  Rule,  is  clear  from  the  following  words  of  his  epistle  to  the 
church  of  Philadelphia : — 

"  *  These  things  saith  he  that  is  holy,  he  that  is  true,  he  that  bath  the  key  ov 
David,  h£  that  openeth  and  no  man  §hutteth,  and  thutteth  and  no  man  openetk  .• 
I  kDow  thy  works :  Behold,  I  have  set  before  thee  an  open  door,  and  no  man  caa 
shut  it :  Him  that  overcometh,  will  I  make  a  pillar  in  the  temple  of  my  God,  an^ 
he  shall  go  no  more  out.' — Rev.  iii.  7,  8, 12. 

^*  These  words  are  evidently  taken  from  Isaiah  xxiL  22,  where  the 
Lord  tells  Shebna,  *  who  was  over  the  house,'  but  had,  hy  his  base  intro- 
mission, hrought  the  royal  house  to  the  hrink  of  ruin,  that  he  would  call 
hla  servant  Eliakim,  and  would  clothe  him  with  his  robe,  and  strengthen 
him  with  his  girdle,  and  would  commit  the  government  into  his  hands. 
And  he  added,  the  key  of  the  house  of  David  will  I  lay  upon  his 

SHOULDER  :  so  HE  SHALL  OPEN  AND  NONE  SHALL  SHUT,  AND  HR  SHAIX 

SHUT  AND  NONE  SHALL  OPEN.  WhcD  Christ,  therefore,  cliums  to  have 
the  key  of  David's  house,  so  as  to  open  and  shut  it  at  will,  his  mean- 
lag  clearly  ia,  that  he  has  that  antitypical  authority  in  Darid's  house 
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which  £liak]m*8  robe,  girdle,  and  kej,  fainUj  shadowed  forth ;  that  he 
18  now  exercising  this  power  of  *  the  key'  as  he  did  to  the  Philadelphim 
church,  when  in  opposition  to  a  partj  ^  calling  themselves  Jews  whoi 
they  were  not,  but  did  lie,'  and  who  had  denied  the  daim  of  those  fiuth- 
fbl  Philadelphians  to  a  church-standing,  he  says,  ^  Behold,  I  have  set 
before  yon  an  open  door,  and  no  man  can  shut  it'  But  if  Christ  is  now 
using  '  the  key  of  the  house  of  David'  in  his  administratkNi  of  the 
church,  then  that  house  of  David — as  Christ  is  ruler  in  it  at  feast — am 
be  none  other  than  the  church  of  the  Living  Gfod,  under  the  Bedeemet^s 
regal  administration,^ — ^Pp.  143,  144. 

This  is,  perhaps,  the  most  plausiUe  argument  in  the  whde 
series  he  offers  to  sustain  his  propositions.  That  it  ia 
altogether  fallacious,  however,  and  that  the  passage,  on  the 
supposition  that  it  is  genuine,  confutes  instead  of  sustaining 
his  conclusion,  will  soon  appear. 

There  are  strong  reasons  to  believe  that  rw  Aa^ii  is  a  false 
reading  substituted  for  rw  a^ou,^^or  davarou  xai  a^ov.  Four  manu- 
ifcripts  are  mentioned  by  Griesbach  as  reading  o^ou  in  place  of 
rou  Aa^i^.  There  are  variations  also  in  the  reading  of  xX<iv, 
some  manuscripts  having  xX^i^a.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the 
resembling  text  of  Isaiah  having  been  placed  at  first  in  the 
margin  as  a  parallel,  tou  Aa^t$  was,  by  accident  or  design,  sub- 
stituted by  a  transcriber  for  rou  aSov,  or  damroD  xai  aSov,  That 
there  is  an  error  in  the  text,  is  indicated  by  the  article  pre- 
fixed to  AajoiS.  Had  Aa^iS  been  originally  used,  the  article 
would  have  been  omitted,  as  may  be  seen  from  chap.  v.  5, 
xxii.  16,  and  the  usage  generally  of  the  New  Testament. 

This  is  confirmed  by  the  consideration  that  all  the  charac- 
teristics and  prerogatives  of  Christ  enumerated  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  other  letters  to  the  churches,  are  taken  from 
the  attributes,  offices,  and  symbols  ascribed  to  him  in  the 
vision  of  the  first  chapter.  Thus  the  first,  "  he  that  holdeth 
the  seven  stars  and  walketh  in  the  midst  of  the  seven  golden 
candlesticks,"  is  drawn  from  chap.  i.  13, 16  ;  the  second,  "the 
first  and  the  last,  who  was  dead  and  is  alive,"  from  i.  17,  18; 
the  third,  "he  that  hath  a  sharp  sword  with  two  edges," 
from  i.  16 ;  the  fourth,  "  the  Son  of  God  who  hath  his  eyes 
like  a  flame  of  fire,  and  his  feet  like  fine  brass,"  from  i.  14,  15 ; 
the  fifth,  "  he  that  hath  the  seven  Spirits  of  God,  and  the  seven 
stars,"  from  i.  4,  16  ;  and  the  seventh,  "  the  Amen,  the  faith- 
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ful  and  true  Witness,  the  head  of  the  creation  of  God/'  from 
i.  5,  8.  If  the  key  of  D^vid,  then,  is  the  true  reading,  this  is 
the  only  characteristic  or  badge  that  is  not  taken  from  the 
description  in  the  first  chapter;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
Adtu^  or  davartv  xal  iSov,  be  not  the  true  reading,  that  is  the  only 
characteristic  given  of  him  in  the  first  chapter,  that  is  not 
repeated  in  the  letters  to  the  churches.  As  it  is  one  of  his 
most  peculiar  and  important  prerogatives,  it  seems  altogether* 
unlikely  that  it  would  have  been  overlooked  in  such  an  enu- 
meration of  his  attributes  and  offices  as  the  ruler  and  judge  of 
men. 

And,  finally,  that  AaM  is  not  the  true  reading,  is  indicated 
by  the  consideration  that  the  key  of  David  loas  not  a  badge 
of  David  himself,  nor  of  royalty,  but  instead  of  the  chamber' 
lain  or  steward  of  his  palace,  as  is  seen  from  Isaiah  xxii.  15- 
22,  from  which  rou  Aet^i^  was,  doubtless,  introduced  into  this 
passage.  To  suppose  it  was  here  used  as  a  badge  of  Christ, 
is  to  suppose  that  he  exhibited  himself  as  a  subordinate  of  the 
monarch  of  Israel,  and  of  a  very  unauthoritative  rank,  instead 
of  the  monarch  himself;  as  a  mere  steward  of  his  household, 
in  whom  his  subjects  at  large  had  little  interest,  instead  of  the 
Lord  of  the  world  of  the  dead,  which  is  one  of  his  most  pecu- 
liar and  essential  prerogatives,  and  of  the  utmost  interest  to 
all  his  subjects.  This  alone  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  the 
received  reading  is  erroneous.  There  is  no  characteristic  of 
the  Apocalypse  more  conspicuous  than  the  perfect  harmony 
of  all  its  delineations  of  Christ,  with  the  dignity  and  grandeur 
of  his  attributes  and  acts  as  the  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of 
lords,  the  Almighty  monarch  and  judge  of  the  world.  It  is 
characteristic  also  of  all  the  other  Scriptures.  If  this  passage 
was,  as  originally  written,  an  exception,  it  is  the  only  one,  not 
only  in  the  Apocal3rpse,  but  in  the  Bible. 

Should  it  be  thought,  however,  that  this  present  reading 
should  be  retained,  and  taken  as  the  true  text,  the  considera- 
tion last  mentioned,  nevertheless,  confutes  the  construction 
placed  on  it  by  Mr.  Brown,  and  overturns  his  argument  from 
it.  As  the  key  of  David  was  not  a  badge  of  David  himself, 
nor  of  the  regal  office,  nor  the  house  of  David  the  Israelitish 
nation,  but  simply  his  palace  or  residence ;  his  palace  cannot, 
as  Mr.  Brown  assumes,  denote  the  cburchi  nor  can  the  posses* 
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sion  of  the  key  signify  the  government  of  the  church.  What- 
ever the  badge  may,  in  fact,  denote,  it  cannot  indicate  any 
prerogative  or  agency  of  Christ  as  King,  administering  the 
government  of  the  church  at  large.  A  subordinate  station 
cannot  represent  one  that  is  supreme  ;  a  limited  office  cannot 
denote  one  that  is  universal ;  the  control  of  the  property  and 
menials  of  a  palace  cannot  represent  the  moral  administration 
of  the  church  of  all  nations  and  all  ages. 

Indisputably  mistaken,  .however,  as  Mr.  Brown's  application 
of  the  passage  is,  he  yet  proceeds,  on  the  ground  of  his  con- 
struction of  it,  to  allege  Isaiah  ix.  8,  in  which  it  is  predicted 
that  the  government  shall  be  upon  Christ's  shoulder,  and  shall 
increase  upon  the  throne  of  David,  as  proving  that  that  throne 
is  his  throne  in  heaven. 

"•  In  this  view  of  Christ*s  having  '  the  key  of  the  house  of  David  laid 
upon  his  shoulder/  can  it  for  a  moment  be  doubted  that  we  have  the 
true  and  only  sense  of  that  sublime  prophecy  of  him  by  Isaiah,  .... 
'and  THE  GOVERNMENT  SHALL  BE  UPON  HIS  SHOULDER*  88  the  Supreme 
ruler  of  the  church  ?  And  if  this  be  the  sense,  it  determines  the  mean- 
ing of  *  the  throne  of  David'  in  the  next  verse  beyond  all  question. 

"<  Unto  us  a  child  is  bora/ unto  us  a  son  is  given,  and  the  goveramcnt  shall  bo 
upon  his  shoulder,  and  his  name  shall  be  called  Wonderful,  Counsellor,  the 
Mighty  God,  the  Everlasting  Father,  the  Prince  of  Peace.  Of  the  increase  of  his 
government  and  peace  there  shall  be  no  end,  upon  the  throne  of  David  Ain> 
UPON  HIS  Kingdom  to  order  it,  and  to  establish  it  with  judgment  and  with  justice 
from  henceforth  even  for  ever.     The  zeal  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts  shall  perform  this.* 

"In  understanding  this  of  the  administration  of  Jesus  in  the  church — 
in  the  sovereignty  and  the  grace  of  it,  the  righteousness^  the  progress^ 
and  the  perpetuity  of  it — we  would  appeal  to  the  reader  whether  we 
have  not  given  a  sense  equally  sound  and  soul  satisfying,  wbidi  a 
patient  comparison  of  Scripture  with  Scripture  will  only  the  more  con- 
firm, and  in  which  the  heart  can  repose  with  evergrowing  contentment^ 
—P.  144. 

This  is  the  style  in  which  Mr.  Brown  often  concludes  his 
arguments.  Having  assumed  the  whole  point  he  aflfects  to 
establish,  he  then  appeals  to  his  reader  whether  he  has  not 
given  a  satisfactory  exposition  of  his  proof  text,  and  amply 
demonstrated  his  position!    What  a  convenient  niethod  of 
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reaching  <<a  sound  and  soul  satisfying"  conclusion!  As, 
however,  the  key  of  David  was  not  a  badge  of  David  himself, 
but  of  an  officer  of  his  household,  it  cannot  denote  Christ's 
possession  of  regal  authority ;  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  an 
equivalent  to  the  prediction  that  the  government  shall  be 
upon  his  shoulder.  That  ground  of  regarding  the  throne  on 
which  Christ  now  reigns  as  the  throne  of  David,  being  thus 
altogether  mistaken,  Mr.  B.  has  nothing  to  sustain  him  but 
the  fact,  that  the  government  of  Christ,  which  the  passage 
foreshows  is  to  increase  for  ever,  is  to  be  exercised  upon  the 
throne  of  David,  and  over  his  kingdom.  But  that  renders 
it  indisputable  that  it  is  a  throne  on  earth,  and  in  Jerusalem, 
not  the  throne  of  the  universe  in  heaven.  David's  throne  was 
a  throne  in  Judea,  not  the  throne  of  God  in  the  heavens. 
His  kingdom  was  the  kingdom  of  Israel  in  Palestine,  not 
the  kingdom  Christ  now  sways,  which  embraces  all  worlds 
and  all  beings.  There  is  no  law  of  language  by  which  the 
passage  can  have  the  extraordinary  meaning  Mr.  B.  ascribes 
to  it.  The  expression,  "of  the  increase  of  his  government 
and  peace  there  shall  be  no  end  upon  the  throne  of  David 
and  upon  his  kingdom  to  order  it,  and  to  establish  it  with 
judgment  and  with  justice  from  henceforth  even  for  ever," 
is  strictly  literal.  No  figure  whatever  occurs  in  it.  Mr. 
Brown  cannot  prove  ^r  furnish  the  faintest  probability  that 
the  throne  of  David  means  the  throne  of  the  Almighty 
in  heaven,  unless  he  can  produce  a  passage  of  Scripture  that 
specifically  affirms  it.  But  he  can  allege  no  such  passage, 
nor  anything  approaching  it.  The  proposition  is  an  infinite 
solecism,  and  confutes  itself  It  is,  in  fact,  an  ascription 
of  the  rights  and  prerogatives  of  Jehovah  to  David,  and  is 
in  effect  a  deification  of  him. 

As  the  passage  is  thus  strictly  literal,  instead  of  supporting, 
it  confutes  Mr.  Brown's  whole  scheme.  Were  it  taught  in 
no  other  passage,  this  would  place  it  beyond  debate  that 
Christ  is  yet  to  reign  on  the  earth,  and  over  the  kingdom  of 
Israel.  He  has  not  hitherto  exercised  a  government  on 
David's  throne  and  over  his  kingdom.  The  government 
which  the  prediction  ascribes  to  him,  is,  therefore,  still 
future.  As  the  throne  is  a  real  throne,  Christ  must  be  person- 
ally present  to  reign  on  it;  and  as  David's  kingdom  is  a  real 
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kingdom,  and  its  sabjects  real  subjects  and  Israelites,  tbejr 
must  be  Israelites,  and  in  the  body,  over  whom  Christ  is  to 
reign.  The  subjects  of  David's  kingdom  were  not  disem- 
bodied spirits,  nor  risen  saints.  They  were  Israelites  in 
the  earthly  body.  As  his  government  is  to  increase  for  ever» 
they  are  for  ever  to  continue,  and  in  the.  body,  to  be  his 
subjects.  The  time  from  which  the  increase  of  hisgovers- 
raent  and  peace  is*  to  commence,  is  the  time  of  itainstitutionf 
which  is  yet  future.  If  Mr.  Brown  is  aware  of  any  law  of 
language  by  which  any  other  sense  can  be  ascribed  to  the 
prediction,  let  him  produce  it. 

He  next  alleges  Acts  iii.  13-15,  in  which  Christ  is  denomi- 
nated the  prince  or  author  of  life,  and  is  declared  to  have  been 
raised  from  the  dead  and  glorified  by  the  Father.  '^  The  €rod 
of  our  fathers  hath  glorified  his  Son  Jesus.  •  .  .  Ye  denied 
the  holy  one  and  the  just,  and  killed  the  Prince  of  life  whom 
God  hath  raised  up  from  the  dead,  whereof  we  are  witnesses.^ 
Is  there  any  other  passage  that  he  might  not  as  well  have 
quoted  to  prove  that  Christ's  throne  in  heaven  is  the  throne 
of  David,  and  that  the  administration  he  is  now  exercising  is 
to  continue  to  the  final  judgment  ?  Christ's  resurrection  and 
exaltation  surely  do  not  demonstrate  that  the  throne  of  the 
Majesty  on  High  is  the  throne  of  David.  That  he  is  ^  opx**?^ 
^^  ?w^f — the  chief,  or  author  of  life,  that«is,  the  restorer  of  the 
life  forfeited  at  the  fall,  by  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  and 
the  change  of  the  living,  is  certainly  no  proof  that  he  is  not 
to  change  his  present  administration,  under  which  death  still 
passes  upon  all,  and  introduce  another,  which  he  is  to  conduct 
in  person,  on  the  earth.  Were  ever  such  means  before 
employed  to  prove  such  a  proposition  ? 

His  next  proof-text,  happily,  has  a  direct  relation  to  the 
subject,  and  presents  an  unanswerable  confutation  of  his 
whole  doctrine. 


"  Repent  ye  therefore,  and  be  converted  in  order  to  the  blotting  out  of  yov 
when  times  of  refreshing  shall  come  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord  ;  and  be  shall 
send  to  you  the  preordained  Messiah,  Jesus,  whom  the  heavens  most  receive,  until 
the  times  of  the  restitution  of  all  of  which  God  has  spoken  by  tha  movith  of  all  the 
prophets  from  the  beginning." — Acts  iii.  19-21. 

"^  Whether  we  understand  the  restitution  here  meant,  of  a  moroi^  or  a 
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pkyiieal  restitatioii,  or  boih^  oonsidered  as  the  burden  of  all  Old  Testa- 
ment prophecy,  and  requiring  complete  accomplishment  ere  Christ  can 
come — the  words  of  the  apostle  are  clearly  subTersive  of  a  miUemUal 
9taU  after  Christ  comes.^—Fp.  141,  148. 

There  is  thus  in  the  passage  he  cites,  an  express  announoe- 
ment  that  there  is  to  be  a  limit  to  Christ's  continuance  in  the^ 
heavens,  and  that  he  is  again  to  be  sent  to  the  Israelites ;  and 
that  the  time  of  his  coming  is  to  be  the  time  of  the  restitution 
of  all  which  God  has  foretold  by  all  the  prophets  from  the 
commencement  of  their  national  history.  What  then  is  the 
restitution  of  all  that  God  has  foretold  by  the  prophets  ?  The 
answer  is,  the  restoration  of  the  Israelites  to  their  covenant 
relation  as  God's  people,  the  deliverance  of  the  sanctified  from 
death  and  mortality  the  penalty  of  sin,  and  the  earth  from 
the  curse  of  barrenness  and  disorder ;  and  Gkxl's  visible  mani- 
festation of  himself  to  men.  This  is  apparent  from  the  im- 
port of  a^^xaratfroufig,  translated  restitution,  which  literally 
denotes  a  restoration  to  a  former  state.  It  is  not  a  conver«» 
sion  of  the  Gentiles  therefore,  for  that  would  not  be  a  restora- 
tion to  a  former  condition.  It  is  a  return  of  the-  Israelites  to 
their  national  land,  and  re-adoption  as  Gkxl's  peofrfe  ;  a  restor- 
ation of  the  holy  dead  to  life,  and  of  living  believers  to  the 
immortality  forfeited  by  the  first  pair ;  a  renovation  of  the 
earth  from  the  curse  to  which  it  was  subjected  by  their  apos- 
tasy ;  and  the  visible  manifestation  of  God  to  the  race,  and 
communication  to  them  of  his  will ; — as  these  several  events 
are  predicted  by  the  prophets  as  to  be  contemporaneous,  and 
parts  of  the  great  system  of  measures  that  is  to  distinguish 
that  new  administration  of  the  world.  All  these  will  be  a 
restitution  of  what  had  existed  before ;  and  had  been  set  aside 
by  the  revolt  first  of  the  first  pair,  and  subsequently  of  the 
Israelites.  The  first  of  these  especially  is  predicted  by  Moses, 
Deut.  XXX. ;  2  Sam.  vii.  10 ;  David,  Ps.  ii. ;  Isaiah  Ixvi. 
18-24 ;  Jeremiah  xxx.  1-22 ;  Ezekiel,  xxvi. ;  Daniel  xiL  ; 
Hosea  iii.  4-15;  Joel  iii. ;  Amos  ix.  11;  Micah  iv. ;  Zeph. 
iii. ;  Zech.  x.-xiv. ;  Malachi,  iii.  1-6 ;  and  the  others  by  several 
of  them,  especially  Isaiah  and  Ezekiel. 

The  millennium  is,  accordingly,  to  follow  this  restitution,  not 
to  precede  it.    The  oonversion  of  the  nations,  and  the  reign 
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of  righteousness  and  peace  are  everywhere  exhibited 
as  contemporaneous  with,  and  following  the  restoration  of 
the  Israelites,  not  as  preceding  it.  It  is  in  the  last  days,  when 
the  Lord's  house  is  established  on  the  top  of  the  mountains, 
that  all  the  Gentiles  are  to  flow  unto  it,  the  word  of  the  Lord 
is  to  go  forth  from  Jerusalem,  and  the  nations  are  to  beat 
their  swords  into  ploughshares,  and  their  spears  into  pruning 
hooks,  and  learn  war  no  more. — Isaiah  ii.  It  is  when  Christ 
begins  to  judge  the  weak  in  righteousness,  to  do  justice  to  the 
meek  of  the  earth,  to  slay  the  wicked  with  the  breath  of  his 
lips, — which  is  to  be  at  his  coming — and  to  set  his  hand  to 
gather  the  remnant  of  his  people  from  their  dispersion ;  that 
the  earth  is  to  be  filled  with  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord,  as  the 
waters  cover  the  sea,  and  the  wolf  is  to  dwell  with  the  lamb, 
and  the  leopard  lie  down  with  the  kid. — Isaiah  xi. 

That  the  apostle  had  a  special  reference  to  their  restoration 
is  indicated  by  his  appeal  to  the  prophets  who  had  uttered 
predictions  and  promises  that  had  a  direct  relation  to  them. 
Thus  the  promise  recorded  by  Moses,  which  he  first  quotes, 
was  made  expressly  to  the  Israelites.     "  For  Moses  truly  said 
unto  the  fathers :  a  prophet  shall  the  Lord  your  God  raise 
unto  you  of  your  brethren,  like  unto  me ;  Him  shall  ye  hear  in 
all  things  whatsoever  he  shall  say  unto  you.     And  it  shall 
come  to  pass  that  every  soul  which  will  not  hear  that  prophet 
shall  be  destroyed  from  among  the  people."     As  this  is  alleged 
to  confirm  his  announcement  of  a  mission  of  Christ,  and  a 
restitution  that  were  then  future,  it  implies  that  Christ  is  per- 
sonally to  reveal  himself  to  the  Israelites,  and  give  them  new 
revelations  of  his  will.     He  adds  :  "  Yea,  and  all  the  prophets 
from  Samuel" — who  announced  the  oath  of  God  to  David,  that 
the  throne  and  kingdom  of  his  oflTspring  should  be  established 
for  ever,   and    the   final    and  everlasting  settlement  of  the 
Israelites  in  their  land, — 2  Sam.  vii.  7-16 — "and  those  that 
follow  after  as  many  as  have  spoken,  have  likewise  foretold 
these  days,"-— of  restitution.     "  Ye  are  the  children   of  the 
prophets,  and  of  the  covenant  which  God  made  with  our 
fathers,  saying  unto  Abraham,  and  in  thy  seed  shall  all  the 
kindreds  of  the  earth  be  blessed."     This  indicates  both  that 
the  Israelites  are,  as  God's  covenant  people,  to  be  the  special 
subjects  of  the  restitution ;  and  that  the  time  at  which  it  is  to 
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take  place,  is.  to  be  the  time  when  all  nations  are  to  become 
partakers  of  salvation. 

That  Christ's  coming  is  to  be  at  the  commencement  of  the 
times  of  this  restitution,  not,  as  Mr.  B.  represents,  at  its  close, 
is  taught  most  explicitly  in  the  passage  itself.     His  continu- 
ance in  heaven  is  to  terminate  at  the  commencement  of  the 
times  of  the  restitution.     The  heavens  must  retain  him  until 
the  times  of  the  restitution.     No  language  can  be  more  spe- 
cific, or  more  effectually  contravene  Mr.  Brown's  representa- 
tion, that  it  requires  the  "  complete  accomplishment,  ere  Christ 
can  come**  "  of  all  Old  Testament  prophecy."     He  might  as 
welt  claim  that  Christ's  command  to  the  apostles  to  tarry  at 
Jerusalem  ewf  till  they  were  endowed  with  power  from  on 
high,  was  a  command  to  continue  there  till  the  period  of  their 
possessing  that  power  had  expired ;  and  that  his  statement  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  ancient  world  eat  and  drank,  married 
and  were  given  in  marriage,  axf'  ^''^til  Noah  entered  into  the 
ark,  and  the.  flood  came  and  destroyed  them  all,  is  a  statement 
that  they  eat  and  drank,  married  and  were  betrothed,  until 
the  period  of  the  flood  had  wholly  passed.     What  beautiful 
exemplifications  of  his  perspicacity  as  a  critic,  and  reliableness 
as  a  logician !     The  passage  thus  teaches  in  the  most  express 
and  emphatic  manner,  that  Christ's  continuance  in  the  hea- 
vens is  to  terminate  at  the  commencement  of  the  times  of 
restitution ;  that  that  restitution  is  to  include  as  one  of  its 
conspicuous  elements  the  restoration  of  the  Israelites ;  and  is 
to  be  followed  by  their  everlasting  occupation  of  their  national 
country ;  and  that  it  is  to  be  contemporaneous  with  the  other 
great  events  assigned  by  the  prophets  to  the  same  period, 
the  resurrection  of  the  holy  dead,  the  change  of  living  believ- 
ers to  immortal,  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles,  the  renovation 
of  the  earth,  and  the  gift  to  the  race  of  new  revelations. 

He  next  offers  Acts  ix.  25-28,  in  which  Ps.  ii.  1,  2,  is 
applied  by  the  apostles  to  the  conspiracy  of  Pilate,  the  Gen- 
tiles, and  the  people  of  Israel  against  Christ  at  his  trial  and 
crucifixion ;  and  avers  that  they  apply  the  whole  Psalm 
"beyond  all  contradiction,"  to  Christ's  present  sovereignty 
and  rule  in  the  heavens"  As  usual,  however,  he  is  altogether 
mistaken. 
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<*  Why  do  nations  nfe,  and  the  people  imagine  Tain  tfainga ;  die  kisgi  of  ike 
earth  set  themselves,  and  rulers  consalt  together  against  JeboTah,  and  agaipH  ksi 
anointed.  For  of  a  truth  against  thy  holy  child  Jesna,  whom  thou  hast  anointed, 
both  Herod  and  Pontius  Pilate,  with  the  Gentiles,  and  the  people  of  Israel,  were 
^thered  together  for  to  do  whatsoever  thy  hand  and  thy  counsel  determined  before 
to  be  done." 

The  proposition  Mr.  Brown  attempts  to  prove  by  this  pas- 
sage is  not  only  that  Christ's  kingdom  is  already  in  being,  but 
that  it  is  to  continue  '*  unchanged  both  in  character  and  form 
till  the  last  judgment ; "  that  "  its  administration,"  '*constitu* 
tion,"  and  "structure,"  will  remain  unaltered ;  and  that ''no 
new  economical  arrangements  or  change  of  dispensation  will 
be  iqtroduced  from  the  commencement  to  the  close  of  its 
earthly  career."     What  proof  of  it,  however,  is  there  here? 
The  apostles  merely  quote  that  part  of  the  Psalm  whidi 
exhibits  the  nations  as  raging,  and  the  kings  and  rulers  as 
taking  counsel  against  Christ.     They  do  not  represent  any  of 
its  other  predictions  as  already  accomplished,  such  as  the 
inauguration  of  Christ  as  king  on  the  hill  of  Zion,  the  gift  to 
him  of  the  Gentile  nations  as  his  inheritance,  and  the  utter- 
most parts  of  the  earth  as  his  possession,  and  his  breaking 
them  in  pieces  with  an  iron  rod,  and  dashing  them  as  a  potter's 
vessel.     There  is  no  intimation  that  the  raging  of  the  nations, 
and  the  conspiracies  of  the  kings  and  rulers  against  Christ,  had 
terminated,  or  was  speedily  to  terminate.     For  aught  that  is 
foreshown  in  the  Psalm,  they  were  to  continue  as  they  in 
fact  hat^e  for  ages.     The  apostles  indeed  show  that  they  con- 
templated their  continuance  ;  for  they  prayed,  not  that  Christ 
would  immediately  interpose,  and  crush  his  foes  by  his  resist- 
less power,  but  that  he  would  grant  them, — ^notwithstanding 
the  opposition  of  the  rulers — to  speak  his  word  with  boldness, 
and  verify  it  by  signs  and  wonders.     The  inauguration  of 
Christ  as  king  of  Zion,  and  the  gift  to  him  of  the  Gentiles 
universally  as  his  inheritance,  are  exhibited  as  taking  place 
after  the  nations  had  raged,  and  the  kings  and  rulers  con- 
spired against  him ;  and  for  aught  that  appears  in  the  pre- 
diction,  they  might  be  at  the  distance  of  ages.     Neither  the 
passage  therefore  quoted  by  the  apostles,  nor  the  other  part 
of  the  Psalm,  presents  the  slightest  proof  that  the  administra- 
tion instituted  by  Christ  on  his  ^ascension,  is  to  continue  un- 
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changed  to  the  end  of  his  kingdom.    Instead,  it  expressly 
declares  that  after  the  nations  have  raged,  and   conspired 
against  him,   and  attempted    to  free  themselves  from  his 
dominion,  and  while  they  are  continuing  the  attempt,  God 
is  to  announce  to  them  in  his  wrath,  that  he  has  constituted 
his  king  on  Zion  his  holy  hill,  and  is  to  declare  the  decree  by 
which  he  is  to  have  dominion  over  all  nations,  and  is  to  dash 
them  to  pieces  as  a  potter's  vessel ;  and  the  period  of  that  in- 
auguration and  investiture  with  the  dominion  of  the  earth,  and 
punishment  of  the  nations,  is  expressly  assigned  in  the  vision, 
Dan.  vii.  9-14,  to  the  time  of  the  judgment  and  destruction 
of  the  antichristian  rulers  of  the  fourth  monarchy,  which  is 
yet  future.     His  reception  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  earth  is 
assigned  also  in  the  Apocalypse  to  the  times  of  the  seventh 
trumpet,  when  he  is  to  descend  from  heaven  with  the  armies 
of  the  saints,  and  destroy  the  wild  beast  and  false  prophet. 
Such  is  the  result  of  his  attempt  to  verify  his  theory  by  that 
passage. 

He  next  alleges  a  text  that  is  altogether  irrelevant  to  his 
proposition;  as  it  simply  announces  that  Gk)d  has  exalted 
Christ  as  a  Chief  and  Saviour.  "  The  God  of  our  fathers 
raised  Jesus,  whom  ye  put  to  death,  hanging  on  a  tree.  Him 
hath  God  exalted  at  his  right  hand  a  Prince  and  Saviour,  to 
give  repentance  and  remission  of  sins." — Acts  v.  80,  31. 
What  proof  is  there  here  that  Christ  is  to  continue  his  pre- 
sent mode  of  administration  to  the  last  judgment  ?  Mr. 
Brown  manifestly  regards  the  exaltation  of  Christ  to  the  right 
hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high,  as  a  demonstration  that  he  is 
for  ever  to  reign  there ;  which  is  directly  taking  for  granted 
the  point  he  affects  to  prove. 

He  founds  his  last  and  most  confident  argument  on  a  class 
of  passages  which  teach  that  Christ  is  to  reign  at  the  right 
hand  of  God,  till  his  foes  are  made  his  footstool.   The  first  are : 


Ps.  ex.  i.  "  Jeborah  said  unto  my  Lord,  Sit  thoa  at  my  right  hand,  until  I 
make  thine  enemies  thy  footatooi ;"  and  Acts  ii.  34, 35,  in  which  that  is  quoted. 

Heb.  z.  11, 12.  "  This  man,  after  be  had  ofiered  one  sacrifice  for  sins,  sat  down 
in  continuance  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  from  thenceforth  expecting  till  his  ene- 
mies be  made  his  footstool. 

1  Corinth,  zr.  34-36.  ^  Afterward,  the  last  band  [shall  rise  from  the  dead], 
when  be  shall  delifer  the  •ovweigaty  to  God  eTen  Um  Father,  wbeo  be  tkaU  kttu 
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put  down  ALL  rule,  and  all  authority  and  power;  for  he  miiBt  leign  till  be  hae 
pat  ALL  enemies  under  his  feet." 

"These  passages  afford  abundant  materials  for  settliDg  the  whole 
question  of  Christ's  kingdom." — Pp.  162,  163. 

He  assumes,  accordingly,  that  they  show,  "  beyond  all  con- 
tradiction/' that  he  is  to  reign  in  heaven,  till  all  his  enemies 
are  subdued,  and  he  delivers  to  the  Father  the  sovereignty  be 
exercises  during  that  reign.  As  usual,  however,  he  is  wholly 
in  error.  In  the  first  place,  he  omits  to  notice  the  distinction 
between  Christ's  foes,  who  are  mentioned.  Psalm  ex.  i.,  Acts 
ii.  34,  35,  Heb.  x.  11,  12,  and  all  enemies,  whoever  they  are, 
exercising  rule,  authority,  and  power,  mentioned  1  Corinth. 
XV.  24-26.  Who,  then,  are  the  foes  and  enemies  designated 
in  the  former  ?  They  are  undoubtedly  human  beings  solely, 
the  nations,  peoples,  kings,  and  rulers,  enumerated  Ps.  ii.,  who 
rage,  take  counsel  against  him,  and  endeavor  to  free  them- 
selves from  his  dominion.  This  is  indicated  in  Ps.  ex.  The 
verse  that  follows  the  command,  "  Sit  thou  at  my  right  hand, 
till  I  make  thy  foes  thy  footstool,"  exhibits  him  as  to  rule  at 
Jerusalem,  and  among  his  enemies  ;  and  represents  these  ene- 
mies, like  those  of  Ps.  ii.,  as  Gentile  nations  and  kings. 

"  The  Lord  said  unto  my  Lord,  eit  thou  at  my  right  hand,  until  I  make  thine 
enemies  thy  footstool.  The  Lord  will  send  the  rod  of  thy  strength — the  rod  of 
chastisement — out  of  Zion ;  rule  thou  in  the  midst  of  thine  enemies.  Thy  people 
— the  Israelites — are  free-will  offerings  in  the  day  of  thy  power,  in  the  beauties  of 
holiness  ;  from  the  womb  of  the  morning  thou  hast  the  dew  of  thy  youth  ;"— that 
is,  they  are  voluntarily  to  submit  to  his  sceptre  at  the  opening  of  his  milleDoial 
reign,  not  to  be  subdued,  like  his  Gentile  enemies,  by  avenging  judgments.  "  The 
Lord  hath  sworn  and  will  not  repent.  Thou  art  a  priest  for  ever  after  the  order  of 
Melchisedek.  The  Lord  at  thy  right  hand  shall  strike  through  kings  in  the  day 
of  his  wrath.  He  shall  judge  among  the  nations;  he  shall  fill  with  dead  bodies; 
he  shall  wound  the  head — the  chiefs— over  many  countries." — V.  1-6. 

These  are  human  beings  exclusively,  and  the  antichristian 
powers,  undoubtedly,  who  are  to  be  destroyed  at  his  coming, 
and  whose  destruction  is  exhibited,  Dan.  vii.  9-14,  as  imme- 
diately preceding  his  investiture  with  the  dominion  of  the 
earth,  and  institution  of  the  kingdom  of  the  saints — and,  also, 
Zechariah  xiv.,  Joel  iii.,  and  Rev.  xix.  The  conquest,  how- 
ever, of  these  enemies  will  not  necessarily  involve  the  subjeo- 
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tion  of  dU  his  foes.  Who,  then,  are  his  other  enemies,  who 
are  to  be  put  under  his  feet  at  the  resurrection  of  the  last 
band  of  the  dead  ?  We  have  the  answer,  Rev,  xx.  They 
are  the  nations  who  are  to  be  excited  to  revolt  after  Satan's 
release  at  the  end  of  the  thousand  years ;  the  unholy  dead, 
who  are  thenito  be  raised  and  judged ;  Satan  himself,  who  is 
then  to  be  consigned  to  eternal  punishment ;  and  finally, 
death,  the  last  enemy,  which  is  then  to  be  abolished.  The 
fact,  therefore,  that  Christ  is  to  reign  in  heaven  till  the  time 
of  the  destruction  of  the  usurping  kings  and  hostile  nations, 
who  oppose  the  institution  of  his  kingdom  on  the  earth,  is  no 
proof  whatever  that  he  is  not  to  descend  to  the  earth  and 
reign  in  person  over  that  kingdom,  during  the  thousand  years 
which  are  to  precede  the  destruction  of  the  other  class  of  his 
foes. 

In  the  next  place,  the  exaltation  of  Christ  at  the  right  hand 
of  the  Majesty  on  High,  denotes  in  reality,  not  a  mere  local 
exaltation  or  elevation  to  heaven,  but  rather  his  investiture 
with  the  sovereignty  of  the  universe,  or  supreme  power  in 
heaven  and  on  earth.  Thus,  his  being  set  by  the  Father  at 
his  own  right  hand,  **  in  the  heavenly  places,"  is  described  by 
Paul  as  his  being  exalted  "far  above  all  principality  and 
power,  and  might  and  dominion,  and  every  name  that  is 
named,  not  only  in  this  age,  but  in  that  which  is  to  come," 
Eph.  i.  20,  21 ;  and  as  the  gift  to  him  of  "a  name  that  is 
above  every  name,  that  at  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee 
should  bow,  of  those  in  heaven,  and  those  on  earth,  and  those 
under  the  earth,  and  that  every  tongue  should  confess  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  Lord,  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father,"  Phil.  ii. 
9-11,  and  that  supreme  authority  over  the  whole  empire  of 
the  Almighty,  he  is  to  exercise  from  the  times  of  the  restitu- 
tion of  things  to  the  epoch  of  his  delivery  of  the  sovereignty 
to  the  Father,  as  well  as  during  his  continuance  in  heaven. 
He  is  accordingly  exhibited  in  the  Apocalypse,  in  the  vision 
of  the  New  Jerusalem,  in  which  God  is  to  dwell  with  men  • 
during  the  millennium,  as  exercising  his  authority  at  the 
right  hand  of  the  Father.  Thus  **the  Lord  God  Almighty 
and  the  Lamb  are  the  temple"  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  Rev. 
xxi.  22 ;  *'  The  throne  of  God  and  the  Lamb  are  to  be  in  it," 
and  its  "pure  river  of  water  of  life"  is  to  proceed  "out  of 
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thti   tlirmie  of  (•(nI   itiiil   tlip   Lamb."  Rev.   xxii.    1,  2.     And 
liiiallv,  ill  liiiriiioiiv  wiili  ttiis,  tin*  lielivery  of  the  kingdom  or 
sovf  rc*iL'ii(v  !•)  tlir   Kalhrr,  wliicli   is   ttr  take  place   after  the 
resurrect  imi  nf  the  last  iiaiul  of  tiie  lieail.  aiiii  Muhjection  of  a// 
liih  enemies,  is  the  Mirreiideriiiir  to  the  Father  of  that  supreme 
HiMhiirit\  over  the  u  hi  tie  universe  of  ereatures,  ill  liistinctioo 
from  his  ijiimimtiu  n\er  t^^is  world.     This  is  iiuiicated  by  the 
tui'l  ihat   ihe  itomiiiinii  with  which  he  is  to  lie  iiive^sted  at  his 
KeeiMiii  eominL'.  over  all   people,  nations,  and   hinixungos.  is  Xo 
he  an  everla>lini*  dominion  ihat  sliall  not  i>ass  uwav.  and  his 
LuiL^hMn    thai    which   sliall   not    he  destrt>ved.    I>an.    vii.   14. 
As  his  dominion  i»\er  this  w'*Mld  is  never  to  be  rolinijui^hed. 
und  the  nnly  (>lher  dominion  with  which  he  is  invested  :<  the 
soveieiirnlx    ol   other  woriiiN,  it  is  clear  that   the  sovervi^nty 
he  i>  li»  rolore  to  the  Father  after  the  judiinieni  i»:'  the  !asI 
baiul    raisi'd    iVom    the    liead,    is    the    s<»vereii:iity    of  o:h*r 
world>      *•  IhcM*  jMSMi-^es,"  thus,  hi  truth.  "atVord  dbu::d>ini 
matenaN  torst»niin*4  the  whole  question  of  Christ's  k"..':irioin  : 
but  ihcv  M'lile  \\  h\  coiitutini;  .Mr.  Urow  n's   pro!x»s':  v'C.  aaJ 
c^i  il''.'*h!nu    \}.w   u.\c.\\    i.u"!   \\:i;ch  he   .liieiic?   t::o:.-    : ;    ■^•■'.t- 
ihivw. 
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enthralled  by  the  power  of  a  false  idea,  and  resolved  to 
sustain  it  at  all  hazards  ? 

We  shall  resume  the  notice  of  his  work  in  the  next  number. 


Art.  II. — A  Designation  and  Exposition  of  the  Figurbs 

OP  IsAiAU,  Chapters  XI.  and  XII. 


CHAPTER    XI. 


The  exhibition  of  a  prince  of  the  house  of  David  as 
a  shoot  from  the  root  of  Jesse,  with  which  the  pre- 
diction commences,  was  suggested  probably  by  the  figure 
at  the  close  of  the  tenth  chapter,  by  which  the  Assyrian 
monarch  and  his  army  are  represented  as  the  forest  of 
Lebanon.  Though  in  number,  strength,  and  magnificence, 
they  were  like  the  trees  of  that  mountain,  they  were  to  be 
felled  by  the  Almighty  at  one  stroke.  On  the  other  hand, 
though  the  house  of  David  was  to  be  divested  of  its  power, 
and  Uke  the  stump  of  a  tree  that  has  long  been  cut  down, 
seem  on  the  point  of  extinction,  the  great  personage  was  at 
length  to  be  born  of  it  who  had  already  been  predicted  as  the 
mighty  God,  the  everlasting  Father,  the  Prince  of  Peace,  who 
should  re-gather  the  tribes  of  Israel  from  their  dispersion, 
redeem  the  world  from  the  curse  of  sin,  and  reign  over  it  for 
ever  in  glory.  The  prophet  first  exhibits  his  descent,  draws 
his  character,  and  depicts  his  peculiarities  as  a  king ;  and 
then  describes  the  condition  of  the  animal  world  and  of  man- 
kind under  his  reign ;  foreshows  the  restoration  of  the 
Israelites  and  reconciliation  of  Judah  and  Ephraim;  and 
finally,  chapter  XII.,  recites  the  song  in  which  they  are  to 
acknowledge  and  celebrate  God's  grace  to  them. 

1,  2,  3,  4.  Metaphors  in  the  use  of  shoot  and  branch  for  a 
descendant  of  Jesse,  and  stump  and  roots  to  denote  the  line 
of  which  that  individual  was  to  be  born.  "  And  there  shall 
come  forth  a  shoot,  or  sprout,  from  the  stump  of  Jesse  ;  and  a 
branch  shall  grow  from  his  roots,"  v.  1.  The  exhibition 
of  the  family  of  Jesse  as  a  stump,  implies  that  it  was  to  be 
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stripped  of  its  royal  prerogatives  and  reduced  to  nun, 
before  the  time  came  in  which  the  prediction  was  to  be 
accomplished.  The  same  image  is  used,  chap.  liii.  2.  ''He 
shall  grow  up  before  him  as  a  tender  plant ;  and  as  a  root  out 
of  a  dry  ground."  He  is  denominated  the  Branch  also  by 
several  other  prophets ;  and  the  same  character  is  given  by 
them  as  by  Isaiah,  of  his  reign.  "  Behold  the  days  come,  saith 
the  Lord,  that  I  will  raise  up  unto  David  a  righteous  Branch, 
and  a  king  shall  reign  and  prosper,  and  shall  execute  justice 
and  judgment  in  the  earth.  In  his  days  Judah  shall  be  saved, 
and  Israel  shall  dwell  safely ;  and  this  is  the  name  whereby 
be  shall  be  called,  the  Lord  our  Righteousness."  Jeremiah 
xxiii.  5,  6 ;  Zech.  iii.  8,  vi.  12.  He  is  undoubtedly,  therefore, 
the  Messiah,  and  the  earth  is  to  be  the  scene  of  his  reign. 
Some  have,  indeed,  referred  the  prediction  to  Hezekiah ;  but 
that  prince  presents  no  resemblance  to  this  monarch  in 
wisdom  and  righteousness ;  nor  did  the  conditions  of  the 
Israelites,  the  Gentile  nations,  or  the  animal  tribes,  during  his 
sway,  exhibit  any  correspondence  to  those  that  are  here  fore- 
told. No  restoration  of  the  Israelites  from  captivity  then 
took  place,  no  reconciliation  of  Judah  and  Ephraim,  no 
change  of  the  ferocious  animals  to  harmlessness,  and  no 
spread  of  the  knowledge  of  God  throughout  the  earth,  and 
conversion  of  the  Gentiles. 

5.  Metaphor,  in  the  use  of  rest  upon,  to  denote  the  per- 
petual presence  of  the  Spirit, — "  And  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah 
shall  rest  upon  him  ;  the  Spirit  of  wisdom  and  understanding, 
the  Spirit  of  counsel  and  might,  the  Spirit  of  knowledge  and 
of  the  fear  of  Jehovah,"  v.  2.  This  Spirit  of  seven  cha- 
racteristics, comprising  all  the  great  attributes  which  he 
exerts  and  displays  in  his  influences  on  men,  and  symbolized 
in  the  Apocalypse  by  the  seven  lamps  and  seven  eyes,  is  to 
abide  and  co-operate  with  him  perpetually ;  not  occasionally 
only,  as  with  other  princes  of  the  house  of  David,  and  with 
the  prophets. 

6.  Hypocatastasis.  "  And  he  shall  smell — inhale  or  detect 
the  odor  of  things — in  the  fear  of  Jehovah,"  v.  3.  This 
unusual  expression  has  received  a  variety  of  interpretations, 
and  is  in  a  degree  obscure.  The  act  of  smelling  is  used,  how- 
ever, it  is  probable,  by  substitution  for  the  act  of  determining 
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by  a  piercing  glance,  or  searching  scrutiny,  the  moral  qualip 
ties  of  men  and  their  actions.  The  nature  of  many  material 
things  as  agreeable  or  offensive,  healthful  or  hurtful,  is  ascer- 
tained by  their  scent.  The  exercise  of  that  sharp  and  power- 
ful sense  by  which  the  qualities  of  the  minutest  emanations 
from  bodies  are  detected,  is  put  for  a  corresponding  exercise 
of  a  keen  and  delicate  sensibility  to  moral  quaUties  in  discern- 
ing the  characters  of  men.  That  this  faculty  of  instantly  and 
infallibly  detecting  their  moral  nature  is  to  be  exercised  by 
him  in  the  fear  of  Jehovah,  is  a  beautiful  trait.  Unlike  other 
monarchs,  who  are  often  betrayed  into  rashness  and  injustice 
by  their  great  talents,  he  is  to  be  as  absolute  in  his  benignity 
and  rectitude  as  in  his  intelligence.  This  is  indicated  also  by 
the  description  that  follows — "  And  he  shall  not  judge  accord- 
ing to  the  sight  of  his  eyes,  nor  reprove  according  to  the  hear- 
ing of  his  ears.  And  he  shall  judge  in  righteousness  the  poor ; 
and  give  judgment  in  equity  to  the  meek  of  the  earth,"  v.  3, 
4.  He  is  not  to  found  his  decisions  on  external  appearances, 
nor  be  misled  by  the  professions  of  men,  but  will  perfectly^ 
comprehend  them  and  judge  them  according  to  their  nature. 

7,  8,  9.  Metaphors.  ''  And  shall  smite  the  earth  with  the 
rod  of  his  mouth,  and  shall  slay  the  wicked  with  the  breath  of 
his  lips,"  V.  4.  To  smite  with  the  tongue  is  to  denounce  or 
condemn,  Jeremiah  xviii.  18.  To  slay  with  the  breath  of  the 
lips  is  to  pronounce  a  sentence  of  death,  or  consign  to 
slaughter.  His  tongue  is  elliptically  called  the  rod  of  his 
mouth.  The  sense  is  the  same  as  though  the  expression  had 
been.  He  shall  smite  the  earth  with  his  tongue,  which  is  the 
rod  of  his  mouth.  In  accordance  with  this  Christ  is  exhibited 
in  the  Apocalypse,  xix.  15,  21,  as  slaying  the  armies  of  the 
wild  beast  with  a  sword  proceeding  from  his  mouth ;  and,  2 
Thess.  ii.  8,  as  consuming  the  Man  of  Sin  with  the  breath  of 
his  mouth.  It  is  to  be  at  that  crisis,  doubtless,  that  he  is  to 
exert  the  acts  here  ascribed  to  him. 

10,  1 1.  Metaphors,  in  denominating  righteousness  and  faith* 
fulness  a  girdle.  ''  And  righteousness  shall  be  the  girdle  of  his 
loins,  and  faithfulness  the  girdle  of  his  reins,"  v.  5.  The 
office  of  the  girdle  of  an  eastern  monarch  was  to  bind  his  robe 
to  his  body  so  as  to  give  symmetry  to  his  form,  and  render 
his  dress  compatible  with  freedom  and  dignity  of  motion.    A 
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loose  robe  would  both  be  ungraceful  and  an  obstacle  to  ease 
of  action.  Righteousness  and  faithfulness  are  to  fill  an  analo- 
gous office  among  Christ's  regal  attributes,  uniting  them  all  in 
perfect  harmony  and  grace,  and  giving  freedom  and  majesty 
to  his  acts.  What  a  beautiful  delineation  of  his  character ! 
He  is  to  form  his  estimate  of  men,  not  from  appearances  and 
professions,  but  from  a  perfect  comprehension  of  their  nature  ; 
he  shall  judge  and  vindicate  the  poor  and  meek  in  upright- 
ness, but  convict  and  condemn  the  wicked ;  and  truth  and 
righteousness  shall  be  as  conspicuous  elements  of  all  his 
official  actions,  as  the  girdle  is  in  the  official  dress  of  a  magni- 
ficent monarch.  These  traits  of  his  reign  indicate  that  the 
period  to  which  that  part  of  the  prophecy  refers  is  stiH 
future.  There  has  been  no  such  discrimination  in  his  provi- 
dence hitherto,  between  the  righteous  and  the  wicked ;  and 
that  it  is  to  be  in  a  time  that  is  yet  to  con^  is  made  certain 
by  the  prediction  that  next  follows,  of  the  change  at  that  period 
of  the  ferocious  and  poisonous  animals  to  mildness  and  hamo- 
lessness. 

12.  Comparison  of  the  lion  in  eating  straw,  with  the  ox. 
"  And  the  wolf  shall  dwell  with  the  lamb,  and  the  leopard  shall 
lie  down  with  the  kid,  and  the  calf  and  the  young  lion  and  the 
fatHng  together,  and  a  little  child  shall  lead  them.  And  the 
cow  and  the  bear  shall  feed ;  their  young  shall  lie  down 
together;  and  the  lion  shall  eat  straw  like  the  ox.  And  the 
sucking  child  shall  play  on  the  hole  of  the  asp,  and  the 
weaned  child  shall  put  his  hand  on  the  cockatrice's  den,"  v. 
6-8.  Many  distinguished  commentators  have  regarded  this 
passage  as  tropical,  and  held  that  the  ferocious  and  poisonous 
animals  are  used  by  a  metaphor  to  denote  men  of  similar 
natures,  and  that  the  prediction  is  that  they  shall  suppress 
their  evil  passions,  and  live  in  peace  and  concord  with  the 
righteous,  whom  they  suppose  the  domestic  and  tame  animals 
represent.  Thus,  Theodoret  says :  "  By  gentle  and  ferocious 
creatures  he  expresses  the  different  manners  of  men ;  likening 
a  rapacious  disposition  to  the  wolf,  but  the  mild  to  a  lamb ; 
and  again  the  mixed  or  varying  to  the  leopard,  which  is  a 
spotted  animal ;  but  the  simple  and  humble  to  the  kid.  So 
he  compares  to  the  lion  the  proud  and  imperious ;  the  bold 
to  the  ox;  and  another  differing  from  those  to  the  calf;"  and 
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he  held  that  the  prediction  had  its  fulfilment  in  the  church  of 
the  fourth  century  in  the  union  of  emperors,  prefects,  and 
other  officers  of  the  imperial  government,  with  the  unofficial 
and  poor  in  the  rites  and  worship  of  the  church.  Jerome 
also  spiritualizes  it  in  the  same  manner.  Csterum  juxia 
vivificantem  spiritum  facilis  intelligentia  est.  Lupus  enim 
Paulus  qui  primum  persequebatur  et  lacerabat  ecclesiam,  de 
quo  dictum  est,  Benjamin  lupus  rapax,  habitavit  cum  agno; 
— vel  Anania,  k  quo  baptizatus  est,  vel  Petro  apostolo  cui 
dictum  e^t,  Pasce  agnos  meos.  Et  pardus  qui  prius  non 
mutabat  varietates  suas,  lotus  in  fonte  Domini  accubuit  cum 
hocdo ;  non  qui  a  sinistris  est,  sed  qui  immolatur  in  pascha 
Domini.  Et  hoc  notandum  quod  non  agnus  et  hcedus  habitent 
et  accubent  cum  lupo  et  pardo,  sed  lupus  et  pardus  agni  et 
hccdi  imitentur  innocentiam.  Leo  quoque  prius  ferocissimus, 
et  ovis  et  vitulus  pariter  morabuntur.  Quod  quotidie  cernimus 
in  ecclesia  divites  et  pauperes,  potentes  et  humiles,  reges  atque 
privatos  pariter  commorari,  et  a  pueris  parvulis  quos  apostolos 
intelligimus  et  apostoltcos  viros,  iroperitos  sermone,  sed  non 
scientia,  regi  in  ecclesia.  "  Interpreted  by  the  life-giving 
Spirit,  the  meaning  is  obvious.  The  wolf  Paul,  who  had 
before  persecuted  and  wounded  the  church,  of  whom  it  was 
said,  Benjamin  a  rapacious  wolf,  dwells  with  the  lamb— either 
with  Ananias,  by  whom  he  was  baptized,  or  the  apostle  Peter  to 
whom  it  was  said,  feed  my  lambs.  And  the  leopard  which 
never  before  changed  its  spots,  washed  in  the  fountain  of  the 
Lord,  lies  down  with  the  kid — not  the  scapegoat^  but  that  which 
was  slain  for  thepassover  !  It  should  be  noticed  that  it  is  not 
the  lamb  and  kjd  that  change  their  habits,  but  the  wolf  and 
leopard  imitate  their  harmlessness.  Also  the  lion,  before  the 
most  ferocious  animal,  and  the  sheep  and  calf  dwell  together, 
as  we  daily  see  in  the  church : — the  rich  and  the  poor,  the 
powerful  and  the  weak,  monarchs  and  subjects  dwell  together 
and  are  governed  by  little  children,  by  whom  we  understand 
Che  apostles  and  apostolic  men,  unskilled  in  speech  but  not 
in  knowledge."  It  is  interpreted  on  the  same  theory  by 
Coeceius,  also,  Vitringa,  and  commentators  generally.  They 
are  unquestionably,  however,  mistaken.  If  tlie  passage  has 
in  fact  the  meaning  which  they  ascribe  to  it,  it  is  not,  as  they 
assume,  by  a  metaphor  that  it  acquires  it.  The  wolf,  leopard, 
lion,  and  bear,  are  not  used  by  that  £gure,  inaamucb  as  they 
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are  themselves  the  subjects  of  the  affirmatiim,  not  the  pre- 
dicates, as  they  would  be  were  they  used  metapboricallj. 
In  metaphorical  expressions  universally  the  figure  lies 
altogether  in  the  predicate,  not  in  the  agent  or  object  to 
which  it  is  applied :  as  the  tempest  howb,  the  wind  9ighs,  the 
fields  smile.  In  these  metaphors  it  is  the  verb  that  is 
transferred  from  its  natural  use  and  employed  in  ascribing  an 
act  to  the  tempest,  winds,  and  fields,  which  they  do  not  literally 
exert,  but  that  only  resembles  the  efiect  they  produce.  If 
ferocious  and  meek  men  had  been  metaphorized  as  these 
writers  assume,  there  would  have  been  a  direct  affirmation 
that  the  one  class  are  the  wolf,  leopard,  lion,  and  bear,  and  the 
other  the  lamb,  kid,  ox,  and  cow.  They  treat  it  precisely  as 
though  the  expression  were.  Cruel  and  bloody  men  are  wdves, 
leopards,  lions,  and  bears ;  the  poor  and  meek  are  lambs,  kids, 
oxen,  and  cows ;  but  the  wolf  shall  dwell  with  the  lamb,  and 
the  leopard  shall  lie  down  with  the  kid,  and  the  cow  and  the 
bear  shall  feed,  and  the  lion  shall  eat  straw  like  the  ox. 
Their  construction  accordingly  involves  in  fact  the  interpo- 
lation of  a  passage  before  that  of  the  prophet,  declaring  men 
of  the  two  classes  to  be  the  animals  of  the  corresponding 
natures ;  by  which  men  are  made  the  theme  of  the  severaJ 
propositions,  instead  of  those  brutes ;  and  the  subjects  of  the 
prediction  thereby  entirely  changed.  It  is  a  monstrous 
violation,  therefore,  instead  of  a  legitimate  interpretation  of 
the  passage.  Whatever  its  meaning  is,  the  animals  mentioned 
in  it  are  the  subjects  of  the  prediction,  not  men.  If  any  of  the 
language  were  used  by  a  metaphor,  it  would  be  the  verb,  not 
the  nouns  that  are  their  nominatives.  But  the  verbs  plainly 
are  not  employed  by  a  metaphor,  as  the  wolf,  leopard,  and 
lion,  are  undoubtedly  capable  of  the  acts  ascribed  to  them. 
And,  moreover,  nothing  would  be  gained  by  supposing  them 
to  be  used  by  that  figure ;  as  there  are  no  analogous  acts 
which  they  can  be  presumed  to  indicate  that  would  not 
involve  as  great  a  deviation  from  their  present  habits  as 
those  which  these  verbs  literally  express. 

Nor  is  there  any  other  figure  in  the  passage  by  which  men 
are  made  the  subjects  of  the  prediction.  The  animals  are  not 
used  by  an  allegory  as  representatives  of  men  of  resembling 
dispositions.  None  of  the  numerous  writers,  who  in  fact 
treat  them  as  though  they  were  employed  in  that  relation. 
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regard  the  passage  as  allegorical ;  and  it  is  certain  that  it  is 
not  from  the  consideration  that  there  is  no  express  declara- 
tion that  the  wolf,  leopard,  lion,  and  other  animals,  are  used 
as  the  representatives  of  men.  The  allegory  always  openly 
announces  who  it  is  that  the  agents  or  objects  which  it 
employs  denotes,  and  what  their  actions  are,  also,  which  it 
exemplifies.  Nor  are  they  used  by  the  hypocatastasis ;  as  in  that 
figure,  as  well  as  the  metaphor,  the  trope  lies  wholly  in  the 
predicate,  not  in  the  subject  to  which  it  is  applied ;  and  its 
chief  difierence  from  the  metaphor  is,  that  the  acts,  events,  or 
conditions  of  one  class  which  it  ascribes  to  its  subject  in 
place  of  another,  are  compatible  with  that  subject's  nature, 
as  well  as  those  which  the  substituted  acts,  efiects,  or  condi- 
tions are  employed  to  illustrate.  Thus,  in  the  command,  "  If 
thine  eye  ofiend  thee,  pluck  it  out :  it  is  better  for  thee  to 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God  with  one  eye,  than  having  two 
eyes,  to  be  cast  into  helUfire,  where  their  worm  dieth  not,  and 
the  fire  is  not  quenched ;  for  every  one  shall  be  salted  with 
fire," — the  eye,  an  organ  of  the  body,  is  substituted  for  an 
afiection  of  the  mind,  and  plucking  out  the  eye,  put  for  sup- 
pressing or  eradicating  that  afiection  ;  but  the  substituted  act 
is  as  physically  possible  to  the  agent,  as  the  act  of  restraining 
or  suppressing  the  afiection  which  it  is  employed  to  represent ; 
and  the  agent  and  subject  of  the  substituted  act,  are  the  agent 
and  subject  also  of  that  for  which  it  is  substituted.  If  the 
passage  in  question,  then,  were  supposed  to  be  used  by 
that  figure,  the  animals  would  still  be  the  subjects  of  the  acts 
denoted  by  those  that  are  ascribed  to  them,  as  absolutely  as 
they  would  had  the  verbs  been  used  by  a  metaphor.  There 
is  no  ground,  however,  for  the  supposition  that  they  are 
employed  by  the  hypocatastasis.  There  are  no  analogous 
acts  which  those  literally  expressed  by  the  verbs  can  be  pre- 
sumed to  represent.  There  are  none  of  a  resembling  kind 
that  are  any  more  appropriate  than  those  to  their  nature. 
But  there  is  no  other  figure  by  which  the  language  could 
possibly  be  made  to  denote  men  and  their  actions.  There  is, 
in  fact,  no  figure  whatever  in  it,  except  the  comparison  of  the 
lion  with  the  ox  in  eating  straw.  The  animals  must,  there- 
fore, by  the  laws  of  language,  be  the  sole  subjects  of  the 
prediction  ;  and  the  acts  foretold  of  them,  those  which  they  are 
in  fact  to  exert. 
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13«  Comparison  of  the  prevalence  and  abundance  of  the 
knowledge  of  Jehovah  throughout  the  habitable  earth,  to  the 
prevalence  and  abundance  of  the  water  where  the  earth  is 
covered  by  the  sea.  "  They  shall  not  hurt  nor  destroy  in  all 
my  holy  mountain,  because  the  earth  is  full  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  Lord,  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea," — ^v.  9.  What  a 
forceful  and  impressive  similitude  !  As  the  waters  cover  that 
part  of  the  globe  which  is  occupied  by  the  sea,  and  are  pre- 
sent at  every  point  of  it :  so  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  is  to 
spread  over  all  that  part  of  the  earth  that  rises  above  the 
ocean  and  is  inhabited  by  men.  The  holy  mountain  is 
Mount  Zion.  They  who  are  not  to  hurt  nor  destroy  in  all 
the  holy  mountain,  are  supposed  by  Calvin,  Hengstenberg, 
Maurer,  Alexander,  and  others,  to  be  men.  Jerome,  Cocceios, 
Vitringa,  and  many  others,  suppose  them  to  be  the  asp,  basi- 
lisk, and  ferocious  animals  of  the  preceding  verses ;  and  that  is 
undoubtedly  the  true  meaning,  as  they  are  the  antecedent  of 
the  verbs.  The  reason  that  the  universal  knowledge  of  the 
Lord  is  alleged  as  a  proof  that  they  are  then  to  be  harmless 
is,  that  at  the  period  when  that  knowledge  is  to  become 
universal,  the  curse  brought  on  man,  the  animal  world,  and 
the  earth,  is  to  be  repealed. — Chap.  Ixv.  17-25. 

The  prophet  next  predicts  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles, 
and  the  restoration  of  the  Israelites  at  that  epoch. 

14.  Elliptical  metaphor,  in  denominating  the  Messiah  the 
Root  of  Jesse ;  whom  he  had  before  called  a  branch  from  his 
roots,  and  a  sprout  from  his  stock.  "  And  it  shall  be  in  that 
day,  that  the  Root  of  Jesse,  which  stands  as  a  signal  to  the 
nations,  unto  him  shall  the  Gentiles  seek,  and  his  rest  shall  be 
glorious," — V.  10.  Or  more  simply,  "  And  it  shall  be  in  that 
day,  that  the  Gentiles  shall  seek  unto  the  Root-sprout  of  Jesse, 
which  stands  as  a  signal  to  the  nations,  and  his  rest — that  is, 
his  place  or  station — shall  be  glorious."  That  he  is  to  stand 
and  be  as  a  signal  to  the  nations,  that  is  perceptible  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  that  the  place  of  his  rest  shall  be  glorious,  indicate 
that  he  is  to  be  visible.  In  the  corresponding  prediction, 
chap.  iv.  5,  it  is  foretold  that  Jehovah  shall  then  create  on 
every  dwelling-place  on  Mount  Zion,  and  on  her  assemblies, 
a  cloud  and  a  smoke  by  day,  and  the  shining  of  a  flaming  fire 
by  night ;  which  is  to  be  an  element,  doubtless,  of  its  glory. 
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The  verb  translated  seek  unto,  signifies  to  inquire  of,  or  con- 
sult for  instruction  in  respect  to  his  will  and  their  duty,  and 
shows  that  he  is  directly  to  communicate  with  them  and 
make  to  them  new  revelations.  There  is  a  similar  prediction, 
chap.  ii.  3:  "And  many  nations  shall  go  and  say,  Come  ye, 
and  let  us  go  up  to  the  mountain  of  Jehovah,  to  the  house  of 
the  God  of  Jacob,  and  he  will  teach  us  of  his  ways,  and  we 
will  walk  in  his  paths ;  for  out  of  Zion  shall  go  forth  the  law. 
and  the  word  of  Jehovah  from  Jerusalem."  We  are  thus 
shown  that  the  glorious  place  of  his  rest  is  to  be  Mount  Zion ; 
and  that  the  nations  are  to  go  thither  for  the  purpose  of  being 
taught  what  he  requires  of  them ;  and  that  he  is  to  speak  or 
communicate  to  them  his  word,  as  he  did  to  his  ancient 
people  and  the  prophets,  and  impose  on  them  his  law.  The 
period  when  this  is  to  take  place  is  in  the  last  days,  and  mani- 
festly from  his  visible  presence  and  communication  directly 
with  men,  after  his  advent. 

15.  Comparison  of  the  Root  of  Jesse  to  a  signal  to  the 
nations.  As  conspicuity  is  doubtless  the  relation  in  which  he 
will  be  to  them  as  a  signal,  it  indicates  that  he  is  to  be  visible, 
and  in  a  mode  that  will  bespeak  his  deity.  The  passage  is  thus 
a  clear  revelation  that  he  is  then  to  appear  in  person,  and  that 
the  Gentile  nations  are  to  recognise  him  as  the  Messiah,  and 
submit  to  his  sceptre.  There  is  no  law  of  language  by  which 
it  can  bear  any  other  meaning.  It  is  not  metaphorical, 
except  in  the  denomination  of  the  Messiah  as  a  Root-sprout 
of  Jesse  which  stands.  The  acts  affirmed  of  the  Messiah  and 
the  Gentiles,  and  the  characteristic  of  the  place  of  his  rest, 
are  not  employed  by  hypocatastasis  for  others  of  an  analogous 
nature.  If  they  were  supposed  to  be  used  by  that  figure,  the 
persons  and  place  of  which  they  are  affirmed  would  still  be 
the  subjects  of  those  which  they  are  employed  to  denote. 
But  they  are  not  substituted  for  others  of  a  different  kind. 
In  the  first,  "  unto  the  Root-sprout  of  Jesse  which  stands  as 
a  signal,''  the  attitude  ascribed  to  the  Root-sprout  is  appro- 
priate to  him  considered  as  a  signal.  It  was  for  that  reason, 
doubtless,  that  he  was  denominated  a  Root-sprout,  instead  of 
a  Branch  of  Jesse ;  that  he  might  be  exhibited  in  an  attitude 
of  loftiness  and  conspicuity  suited  to  the  office  of  a  signal  or 
standard  to  the  nations.    No  other  attitude  would  accord  with 
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that  relation.  A  mere  branch  extending  horizontally  from 
the  stock,  and  near  the  ground,  would  be  unsuitable  to  it 
The  attitude  ascribed  to  the  Root-sprout  must  therefore  be 
taken  as  denoting  precisely  what  it  directly  expresses,  not  as 
put  for  a  position  of  a  different  kind.  This  is  made  indisputa- 
ble, moreover,  by  the  law  of  the  metaphor,  which,  when  an 
agent  or  object  has  been  made  the  subject  of  that  figure, 
requires  that  the  acts,  conditions,  or  qualities  that  are  then 
aflSbrnied  of  it  shall  be  appropriate  to  the  nature  that  has  been 
metaphorically  ascribed  to  it.  Thus  Judah,  being  declared  to 
be  "  a  lion's  whelp,"  is  then  treated  in  the  other  affirmaticHis 
that  are  made  of  him  as  like  that  animal.  "  From  the  prey, 
my  son,  thou  art  gone  up ;  he  stooped  down,  he  couched  as  a 
lion,  and  as  an  old  lion :  who  shall  rouse  him  up  ?"  In  like 
manner,  the  Messiah  being  exhibited  as  a  Root-sprout,  the  act 
or  attitude  that  is  ascribed  to  him  is  conformable  to  that 
nature,  and  must  be  taken,  therefore,  as  denoting  that  which 
it  directly  expresses,  not  as  a  substitute  for  another  of  a  difier- 
ent  kind.  We  have  thus  the  most  absolute  certainty  from 
the  laws  of  language,  that  there  is  no  other  figure  in  that  part 
of  the  passage  than  the  metaphor ;  and  that  that  which  it 
ascribes  to  him  is  nothing  else  than  a  visibility  and  conspicu- 
ousness  to  the  nations,  by  which  he  shall  be  to  them  like  a 
signal  that  may  be  seen  at  a  distance. 

In  the  second  affirmation,  **  and  unto  him  shall  the  Gentiles 
seek,"  or  repair,  as  to  an  oracle  for  knowledge  in  respect  to 
the  future  ;  or  of  him  shall  they  ask  counsel — the  act  ascribed 
to  the  Gentiles  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  used  as  a  substitute 
for  another  of  a  different  kind.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
ascription  that  requires  or  suggests  such  a  supposition.  In 
Christ's  command  to  pluck  out  the  eye,  and  cut  off  the  hand 
and  foot,  if  they  offend,  the  exhibition  of  those  organs  as 
offending  is  supposititious,  and  the  direction  to  eradicate  and 
exscind  them  founded  on  that  supposition,  and  requires  to  be 
construed  accordingly.  No  one  infers  from  it  that  the  foot 
or  hand  is  in  fact  to  be  cut  off,  or  the  eye  plucked  out,  b 
order  to  one's  preventing  himself  from  sinning.  Instead,  it  is 
seen  that  they  are  used  simply  to  show  that  the  affections  and 
passions,  which  are  the  real  occasions  of  sin,  are  to  be  sup- 
pressed and  eradicated  in  a  manner  as  stern,  self-denying, 
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and  effective  for  them,  as  the  excision  or  eradication  of  an 
important  bodily  organ  would  be,  were  that  the  necessary 
means  of  avoiding  transgression.  But  in  the  prediction  in 
question,  "  unto  him  shall  the  Gentiles  seek  for  knowledge," 
or,  "  unto  him  shall  they  apply  for  counsel,"  there  is  no  such 
substitution  of  one  act  for  another.  That  is  itself  a  natural 
and  appropriate  act :  it  is  suitable  to  the  visibleness  and  con- 
spicuity  in  which  it  is  shown  in  the  preceding  clause  he  is 
then  to  appear  to  them ;  and  there  is  no  other  act  more 
natural  and  appropriate  either  to  them  or  him  of  which  it  can 
be  used  as  a  substitute.  To  treat  it,  therefore,  as  employed 
by  a  hypocatastasis  to  denote  a  different  act,  were  not  only 
groundless,  but  in  violation  of  the  law  of  that  figure.  We 
have  thus  the  utmost  certainty  that  it  is  used  in  its  literal 
and  not  in  a  figurative  sense. 

Such  is  the  fact,  also,  with  the  last  affirmation,  "and  his 
rest — or  the  place  of  his  manifestation — shall  be  glorious." 
There  is  no  room  for  the  supposition  that  glorious  is  used 
as  a  substitute  for  another  quality.  It  cannot  denote  an 
invisible  and  spiritual  property  or  characteristic,  for  it  is 
attributed  to  a  place  or  natural  locality,  and  must  signify, 
therefore,  a  property  or  characteristic  of  a  locality,  and  that 
is  perceptible  to  the  senses.  We  have  thus  not  merely  a  pro- 
bability, but  the  most  absolute  demonstration  from  the  nature 
of  the  hypocatastasis,  that  none  of  the  affirmations  of  the  pas- 
sage are  used  by  that  figure. 

Nor  is  it  symbolical.  The  Root  of  Jesse  and  the  nations 
are  not  symbols  seen  by  the  prophet  in  vision.  They  were 
not  beheld  by  him  in  the  condition  and  exerting  the  acts 
ascribed  to  them.  The  events  predicted  are  predicted  as 
future,  not  as  witnessed  by  him.  There,  moreover,  is  no 
other  being  of  whom  the  Messiah  could  be  a  symbol.  No 
other  is  ever  to  fill  such  an  oflice  towards  men.  Nor  is  there 
any  other  body  of  men  than  the  Gentiles,  whom  the  Gentiles 
could  symbolize.  They  would  of  necessity  denote  themselves, 
if  used  as  symbols,  as  there  is  no  other  class  whom  they  can 
be  supposed  to  signify.  They  have  no  adaptation  to  represent 
Israelites ;  and  they  are,  moreover,  expressly  discriminated 
from  them  in  the  prediction  that  immediately  follows.  That 
the  Root  of  Jesse  and  the  Grentiles  are  used  to  denote  not 
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any  other  agents  is  certain  also,  from  the  comparison  of  the 
office  the  Messiah  is  to  fill  towards  them,  to  that  of  a  standard 
or  signal  ;  as  in  that  figure  the  agents  or  objects  it  is 
employed  to  illustrate,  are  always  those  that  are  expressly 
named. 

16.  Hypocatastasis.  ''  And  it  shall  be  in  that  day,  that 
Jehovah  shall  stretch  out  his  hand  the  second  time  to  recover 
the  remnant  of  his  people  that  shall  be  left  from  Assyria,  and 
from  Egypt,  and  from  Pathros,  and  from  Cush,  and  from 
Elam,  and  from  Shinar,  and  from  Hamath,  and  from  the 
islands  of  the  sea,"  v.  11.  Extending  his  hand  is  put  for 
analogous  acts  of  his  providence,  to  deliver  or  repossess  him- 
self of  his  people.  Palhros  is  the  Thebais,  or  upper  Egypt. 
Cush  is  Ethiopia  and  a  part  of  southern  Arabia,  inhabited 
by  the  same  race.  Elam  is  a  part  of  Media,  Shinar  Meso- 
potamia, and  Hamath  a  city  of  Syria,  on  the  Orontes.  The 
period  of  this  interposition  for  the  restoration  of  his  people  is 
defined  as  that  in  which  the  Root  of  Jesse  shall  visibly  mani- 
fest himself  in  glory  at  Jerusalem,  and  the  Gentiles  shall  go 
there  to  learn  his  will.  It  is  to  be  after  his  advent  therefore. 
The  dispersion  of  the  Israelites  at  the  present  time,  is  obvi- 
ously such  as  is  contemplated  by  the  prophecy.  They  are 
scattered  not  only  throughout  Egypt,  Ethiopia,  Mesopotamia, 
and  Persia,  but  throughout  the  islands  and  coasts  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  western  seas. 

17.  Hypocatastasis.  "  And  he  shall  set  up  a  signal  to  the 
nations,  and  shall  assemble  the  outcasts  of  Israel,  and  bring 
together  the  dispersed  of  Judah  from  the  four  wings  of  the 
earth,"  v.  12.  Setting  up  a  signal,  like  the  standard  of  an 
army,  is  put  for  some  analogous  act  or  sign  which  will  show 
to  the  Israelites  that  it  is  his  will  that  they  should  return  to 
their  ancient  land  ;  and  like  the  pillar  of  cloud  and  fire  in  their 
journey  from  Egypt,  indicate  the  points  at  which  they  are  to 
assemble,  and  the  route  by  which  they  are  to  proceed. 

18.  Metaphor  in  the  use  of  wings  to  denote  the  distant 
regions  of  the  earth,  east  and  west,  north  and  south. 

19.  20.  Metaphors  in  the  use  of  depart  and  cut  oflT.  "And 
the  envy  of  Ephraim  shall  depart,  and  the  adversaries  of  Judah 
shall  be  cut  ofi*.  Ephraim  shall  not  envy  Judah ;  and  Judah 
shall  not  vex  Ephraim,"  v.  13.     To  depart,  which  is  to  move 
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from  ODe  place  to  another,  is  not  literally  predicable  of  envj, 
which,  instead  of  a  real  subsistence,  is  but  an  act.  It  is  used 
by  a  metaphor  to  denote  that  the  envy  of  Ephraim  shall  cease. 
Those  two  branches  of  Israel  are  no  more  to  be  rivals,  but  to 
be  united  under  one  government.  To  cut  off,  is  literally  to 
exscind,  or  separate  by  cutting,  as  a  bough  from  a  tree,  or  a 
limb  from  the  body.  It  is  applied  to  the  adversaries  of  Judah, 
to  denote  that  they  are  to  be  put  to  death.  That  Ephraim  is 
no  more  to  envy  Judah,  nor  Judah  to  vex  Ephraim,  is  because 
they  are  to  be  gathered  together  as  one  nation  under  the 
Messiah,  and  implies  therefore  that  their  restoration  is  to  be 
real,  not  figurative.  It  was  as  rival  and  hostile  powers  that 
they  envied  and  harassed  one  another.  It  is  in  their  national 
capacity,  or  re-union  as  tribes,  that  they  are  to  abstain  from 
rivalry.  Otherwise  the  prediction  would  be  incongruous. 
How  will  it  be  a  peculiarity  of  that  period,  any  more  than  of 
the  present  age,  and  others  that  have  passed  since  their  dis- 
persion, that  they  do  not  envy  and  vex  each  other,  if  they  do 
not  exist  in  such  a  relation  as  to  render  it  possible  ? 

21.  Metaphor.  "And  they  shall  fly  upon  the  shoulders  of 
the  Philistines,  towards  the  sea,"  v.  14.  The  act  ascribed  to 
them  is  that  of  a  bird  pouncing  on  its  prey ;  and  denotes  a 
violent  assault,  and  conquest  of  them.  Some  suppose,  from 
the  fact  that  there  is  no  longer  a  people  there  who  are  known 
as  Philistines,  that  the  term  must  be  used  by  a  figure  to  denote 
persons  sustaining  an  analogous  relation  to  the  church.  But 
denominatives  formed  from  the  names  of  countries,  are  applied 
to  the  inhabitants  of  those  countries  without  any  considera- 
tion of  their  national  descent ;  as  European,  Asiatic,  African, 
Syrian.  In  like  manner  Philistines  may  be  used  for  the 
inhabitants  of  Philistia,  although  they  may  not  be  descendants 
of  the  ancient  race  of  that  country. 

22.  Elliptical  metaphors  in  denominating  the  native  inhabit- 
ants the  sons  of  the  east.  "  T(Hi;ether  they  shall  spoil  the 
sons  of  the  east,"  v.  14.  That  is,  those  who  not  only  possess 
the  region,  called  the  east,  but  had  their  birth  and  nurture 
there. 

23.  Hypocatastasis.  "  And  they  shall  lay  their  hand  upon 
Edom  and  Moab,  and  the  children  of  Ammon  shall  obey  them," 
V.  14.     The  act  of  laying  their  hand  upon  Edom  and  Moab» 
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is  substituted  for  seizing  them  by  conquest,  or  taking  posses- 
sion of  them. 

24.  Elliptical  metaphor  in  the  use  of  tongue,  to  denote  a 
narrow  branch  of  the  sea  terminating  in  a  point.  "  And  Je- 
hovah will  destroy  the  tongue  of  the  Egyptian  sea."  The 
sea,  the  extremity  of  which  is  destroyed,  is  the  Arabian  gulC 
The  verb,  in  the  original,  signifies  to  devote  to  destruction. 

25.  Hypocatastasis.  ''And  he  will  shake  his  hand  over 
the  river  with  his  vehement  wind,  and  strike  it  into  seven 
streams,  and  make  them  tread  it  in  shoes,"  v.  15.  Shaking 
his  hand  is  substituted  for  an  act  of  will  or  providence.  The 
figure  bespeaks  in  a  sublime  manner  his  infinite  power.  He 
has  but  to  beckon,  and  a  resistless  wind  strikes  the  stream, 
and  driving  it  into  seven  separate  channels,  leaves  the  original 
bed  dry.     The  river  is  the  Euphrates. 

26.  Hypocatastasis,  in  the  use  of  highway  to  denote  a 
way  that  is  freed  from  obstructions  and  made  easy  of  passage. 
^  And  there  shall  be  a  highway  for  the  remnant  of  my  people 
that  shall  be  left  from  Assyria,  as  there  was  for  Israel  in  the 
day  of  his  coming  up  from  the  land  of  Egypt,"  v.  6.  That  a 
literal  highway,  or  artificial  road,  is  not  meant,  is  seen  from 
its  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Israelites  in  their  march  from 
Egypt  to  Canaan.  They  had  merely  a  way  freed  from  its 
natural  obstructions,  not  a  road  made  by  art.  It  is  used  to 
show  that  a  way  will  be  opened  to  them  by  the  removal  of 
all  great  obstructions,  like  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Euphrates, 
and  the  provision  perhaps  in  the  desert  between  Assyria  and 
Palestine,  of  water  and  food,  as  they  were  provided  for  the 
Israelites  in  their  journeying  through  the  wilderness. 

27.  Comparison  of  the  highway  from  Assyria  with  the 
way  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt. 

This  prediction  of  the  restoration  of  the  IsraeHtes  to  their 
ancient  land  is  regarded  by  many  commentators  as  a  predic- 
tion of  their  conversion  to  Christianity  and  admission  to  the 
church.  Some  suppose  that  their  return  to  Palestine  from 
the  places  of  their  dispersion  is  used  by  a  metaphor  to  denote 
their  accession  to  the  church.  It  is,  however,  whoUy 
mistaken ;  as  the  act  ascribed  to  the  Israelites  is  compatible 
with  their  nature  and  condition,  not  an  act  that  is  only 
practicable  to  some  other  class  of  agents,  as  it  should  be,  in 
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order  to  be  ascribed  to  them  by  a  metaphor.  They  are 
actually  dispersed  through  all  the  countries  mentioned  by  the 
prophet,  and  their  return  is  no  more  an  impossible  or 
unnatural  act,  than  their  migration  there,  or  movement  in 
any  other  direction.  It  is  certain,  therefore,  from  the  princi- 
ple of  the  metaphor, — which  is  the  ascription  of  a  nature,  act, 
or  condition,  to  an  agent  or  object  that  does  not  belong  to  it, 
— that  the  act  here  affirmed  of  them  is  not  employed  by  that 
figure. 

Those  writers,  however,  in  fact,  though  unaware  of  it, 
proceed  on  the  assumption  that  this  prophecy  is  symbolical 
instead  of  figurative ;  for  they  treat  the  act  of  returning  to 
Palestine  as  representative  of  a  conversion  to  Christ,  Edom 
and  Moab  as  symbols  of  anti-christian  or  unchristianized 
countries  or  powers,  and  the  conquest  of  those  countries  as  the 
conquest  of  the  enemies  of  the  church,  or  the  heathen.  But  this 
is  as  erroneous  as  the  other.  The  prediction  is  not  symbolic. 
The  Root  of  Jesse,  the  Gentiles,  the  Israelites,  the  countries 
from  which  they  are  to  return,  the  act  itself  of  their  return, 
Edom,  Moab,  and  the  children  of  Ammon,  and  their  conquest 
of  those  countries  and  that  people,  were  not  exhibited  to  the 
prophet  in  vision,  and  the  acts  and  events  beheld  by  him 
which  are  foretold  of  them.  They  are  predicted  as  to  take 
place  at  a  future  day,  not  represented  as  witnessed  by  him, 
as  a  visionary  spectacle,  as  they  would  have  been  had 
they  been  symbols.  Moreover,  the  act  of  returning  to 
Palestine  is  not  a  proper  symbol  of  a  conversion  to  God.  A 
return  to  Palestine  does  not  necessarily  involve  or  imply 
even  a  nominal  conversion  to  Christianity.  Thousands  of 
Israelites  migrate  thither  now,  without  any  relinquishment  of 
their  disbelief  that  Christ  is  the  Messiah.  Besides,  as  the 
Christian  church  is,  at  the  period  when  the  prophecy  is  to  be 
fulfilled,  to  be  established  in  all  the  lands  from  which  the 
Israelites  are  to  return,  as  is  shown  by  the  prediction  that  the 
Gentiles  are  then  to  seek  to  Christ ;  a  return  from  those  lands 
where  the  Christian  faith  is  universally  to  be  held,  is  not  a 
proper  symbol  of  a  conversion  to  Christ.  It  would  be  merely 
to  move  from  one  christianized  region  to  another,  which 
presents  no  resemblance  to  a  change  from  unbelief  to  faith, 
and  from  enmity  to  love.    And  finally,  if  the  countries  in 
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which  they  are  dispersed,  the  land  they  are  to  possess,  and 
the  act  of  returning,  are  symbols  of  things  of  a  different 
nature,  then  must  the  Israelites  themselves  and  the  Gentiles 
be  taken  as  symbols  of  men  of  different  classes;  which  is 
impossible,  as  there  are  no  others  among  the  inhabitants  of 
the  earth.  The  assumption  that  the  prophecy  is  symbolic  is 
thus  altogether  untenable.  We  have,  therefore,  all  the 
demonstration  that  the  laws  of  language  and  symbols  can 
furnish,  that  the  event  it  foreshows  is  such  a  restoration  of  the 
Israelites  to  their  ancient  country  as  it  literally  describes. 

CHAPTER    XII. 

This  is  confirmed  by  the  acknowledgments  and  celebrations 
which  the  prophet  next  shows  they  are  to  utter  on  that 
occasion,  which  imply  that  their  condition  as  a  people  is 
altogether  changed  ;  and  by  extraordinary  interpositions  and 
displays  of  power,  such  as  would  be  involved  in  a  miraculous 
restoration  to  their  national  country,  like  that  which  is 
described  in  the  preceding  prediction. 

1.  Apostrophe  to  the  Israelites,  though  not  expressly 
named, — as  now  no  longer  two  nations,  but  a  single  people, 
and  implying,  therefore,  their  literal  restoration  and  re-union. 
"  And  in  that  day  thou — Israel — shalt  say,  O  Lord,  I  will 
praise  thee,"  v.  1. 

2.  Metaphor,  in  the  exhibition  of  anger  as  turned  away  ; — 
which  signifies  a  motion  in  space,  to  denote  that  it  is  no  longer 
exercised  towards  them.  "  Though  thou  wast  angry  with  me, 
thine  anger  is  turned  away,  and  thou  comfortest  me,"  v.  1. 

3.  4,  5,  6.  Metonymies  of  the  effect  for  its  cause  or  source, 
and  of  a  work  for  its  subject.  "Behold  God  is  my  salvation; 
I  will  trust  and  not  be  afraid ;  for  Jah  Jehovah  is  my 
strength  and  song ;  and  he  is  become  my  salvation,"  v.  2. 
Salvation  is  put  for  Saviour,  or  the  author  of  salvation  ; 
strength  for  the  author  or  source  of  strength,  or  him  who 
exerts  the  strength  that  gives  deliverance  and  safety  ;  and 
song  for  the  subject  of  the  song,  or  him  who  is  celebrated  in 
it,  and  occasions  the  joy  which  it  expresses. 

7.  Hypocatastasis.  "And  ye  shall  draw  water  with  joy 
from  the  springs  of  salvation,"  v.  3.    Springs  of  salvation  are 
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saluUry  springs,  or  springs  that  refresh,  invigorate,  and  give 
health.  To  draw  water  with  alacrity  and  gladness  from  such 
springs,  is  put  for  embracing  with  promptness  and  exhilara- 
tion the  blessings  generally  provided  for  them  by  God,  who  if 
the  source  of  their  salvation. 

8.  Apostrophe.  "  And  in  that  day  shall  ye  say,  Praise  ye 
Jehovah  ;  call  upon  his  name,  make  known  among  the  nations 
his  exploits,  remind  that  his  name  is  exalted.  Praise  Jehovah, 
because  he  has  done  excellent  things  ;  known  is  this  in  all  the 
earth,"  v.  4,  5.  They  are  here  exhibited  as  addressing  one 
another,  and  exhorting  to  this  commemoration  of  Jehovah's 
wonderful  works  towards  them. 

9.  Metaphor  in  the  use  of  exalted,  which  denotes  elevation 
in  space,  to  signify  that  his  name  is  manifested  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  attract  in  a  higher  measure  the  adoration  and 
love  of  her  people. 

10.  Apostrophe.  "  Cry  out  and  shout,  O  inhabitant  of  ZioOt 
for  great  in  the  midst  of  thee  is  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,"  v.  d. 
This  is  addressed  to  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  in  distinc- 
tion from  the  Israelites  generally ;  and  indicates,  like  the 
prediction  that  his  rest  shall  be  glorious,  that  Zion  is  then  to 
be  the  scene  of  great  and  majestic  displays  of  his  presence. 

1.  The  contrast  which  Christ's  reign  is  to  present  to  theiri 
who  have  hitherto  swayed  the  earth,  is  worthy  of  his  perfec- 
tions, and  shows  that  his  presence  and  rule  is  to  be  an  infinite 
blessing  to  the  race.  The  great  monarchs  of  the  nations  who 
precede  him,  are  like  ferocious  brutes  that  naturally  prey  on 
the  harmless  and  helpless  animals.  But  omniscience,  omni- 
potence, infallible  wisdom,  and  infinite  righteousness  and 
benignity,  are  his  attributes ;  and  instead  of  oppressing  and 
destroying,  he  is  to  protect  and  vindicate  the  weak  and 
unoffending ;  and  instead  of  justifying  and  prospering,  is  to 
convict  and  punish  the  wicked. 

2.  This  prophecy  plainly  shows  that  Christ  is  to  exert  the 
rule  here  ascribed  to  him  in  person  and  visibly  to  men,  thai 
he  is  then  to  discriminate  perfectly  between  the  good  and  the 
evil,  that  all  noxious  and  ferocious  creatures  are  to  become 
harmless,  that  the  earth  is  to  be  filled  with  the  knowledge  of 
him,  that  the  Gentiles  are  to  recognise  and  acknowledge  him 
as  the  Messiah,  and  repair  to  him  for  instruction  respecting 
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his  will,  and  that  the  Israelites  are  then  to  be  restored  by- 
extraordinary  means  to  their  ancient  land,  and  reunited  as 
a  nation.  As  these  great  futurities  are  thus  revealed,  and 
with  a  clearness  and  certainty  that  cannot  be  evaded,  except 
by  a  violation  of  the  indisputable  and  fundamental  laws  of 
language,  they  are  to  be  received  with  as  entire  trust  as  any 
of  the  other  events  that  God  has  made  known  fw  our  faitb. 
To  disbelieve  them,  is  to  disbelieve  him.  To  attempt  to 
expunge  them  from  the  prophecy,  and  introduce  others  in 
their  stead,  is  not  to  interpret,  but  to  put  aside  his  word,  and 
substitute  another  in  its  place.  To  denounce  them  as 
unworthy  of  his  perfections,  as  some  unhappily  do,  is  in  efiect 
to  impeach  his  wisdom  and  truth,  and  exhibit  his  word  as 
unworthy  of  trurt. 

3.  Some  hesitate  to  receive  this  prediction  of  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Israelites  on  the  ground  that  they  cannot  see  that 
it  can  answer  any  end  that  seems  to  present  a  sufficient 
reason  for  so  extraordinary  a  measure.  The  question,  how- 
ever, whether  God  has  revealed  their  return,  is  not  to  be 
determined  by  the  estimate  those  persons  may  form  of  its 
wisdom,  but  by  the  terms  of  the  prophecy.  Whether  the 
ends  it  is  to  answer,  or  the  results  that  are  to  spring  from  it, 
are  seen  to  be  worthy  of  his  perfections  or  not,  his  wisdom 
and  righteousness  furnish  an  ample  certainty  that  they  will 
be  suitable  to  the  grandeur  of  his  attributes,  and  the  great 
interests  of  his  kingdom  which  they  are  to  affect ;  and  God, 
to  intercept  doubt,  has  revealed  in  the  prophetic  song  with 
which  the  prediction  is  closed,  the  impressions  with  which  it 
is  to  be  contemplated  by  those  who  are  to  be  the  subjects  of 
it,  and  shown  that  instead  of  distrust  or  indifference,  it  is  to 
be  regarded  by  them  with  wonder  and  gratitude,  and  cele- 
brated with  praises  and  thanksgivings  throughout  the  world. 
What  a  beautiful  method  of  conciliating  the  faith  of  his 
people  now,  and  inspiring  them  with  gladness  and  praise  in 
the  prospect  of  the  wonderful  event ! 
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Art.  IIL — Objections  to  the  Laws  of  Fiourativs 

Language. 

Professor  Bush  employs  himself  in  several  of  the  articles 
he  has  devoted  to  what  we  have  written  on  the  principles  of 
interpretation,  in  endeavoring  to  overturn  the  views  we  have 
advanced  of  the  nature  and  laws  of  figurative  language,  and 
show  that  they  present  no  such  bar,  as  we  suppose,  to  the 
spiritualization  of  the  Scriptures.  He  does  not  offer,  however, 
any  direct  confutation  of  any  of  the  definitions  or  laws  we 
have  given.  He  does  not  undertake  to  prove  that  any  of 
them  are  universally,  or  in  the  main,  erroneous.  He  is 
undoubtedly  satisfied,  that  in  respect  to  the  figures  generally, 
they  are  true.  That  at  which  he  immediately  aims,  is  only 
to  prove  that  there  are  exceptions  to  them  ;  and  those  imagined 
exceptions  he  then  treats  as  invalidating  the  laws  themselves 
in  respect  to  the  ends  for  which  we  employ  them,  and  demon- 
strating the  reality  of  the  spiritual  sense  for  which  he  contends, 
in  distinction  from  that  which  is  literal  and  figurative.  In 
order,  however,  to  make  out  his  point,  he  ought,  in  the  first 
place,  to  show  either  that  there  are  figures  that  are  of  no 
species  whatever,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  defined  and 
assigned  to  a  class ;  or  that  there  are  figures  that  are  of  a 
class  or  classes  that  differ  from  those  which  we  have  enume- 
rated ;  or,  else,  in  the  next  place,  that  there  are  figures  of  the 
classes  we  have  designated,  that  still  do  not  accord  with  what 
we  have  stated  as  their  laws.  If  he  does  not  accomplish  the 
first,  he  does  not  prove  what  he  attempts,  that  there  are 
passages  that  are  figurative  without  involving  any  known  and 
definable  figure.  If  he  does  not  achieve  the  last,  he  does  not 
demonstrate  that  there  are  figures  that  are  exceptions  to  the 
laws,  as  we  have  stated  them,  of  the  classes  to  which  they 
belong.  We  shall  make  it  apparent,  by  a  notice  of  his  several 
allegations,  that  he  has  accomplished  neither  of  these.  We 
scarcely  need  to  state  that  he  has  not  formally  undertaken  to 
show  that  there  are  figures  that  do  not  admit  of  definition  and 
classification,  and,  therefore,  are  of  no  species  whatever !  It 
would,  doubtless,  have  been  a  formidable  task.  To  treat  an 
expression  as  tropical,  demonstrate  its  difference  from  all  other 
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forms  of  figurative  diction,  and  show  that  it  has  distinctive 
qualities,  and  is  framed  by  peculiar  laws,  and  yet  presents  no 
definition  of  its  nature,  would  require  a  species  of  intellect  of 
the  reputation  of  which  Professor  B.  can  have  no  ambition. 
Yet  that  he  should  have  done,  if  he  would  have  demonstrated 
that  there  are  passages  which  are  figurative,  that  yet  invdve 
no  known  and  definable  figure. 

Nor  has  he  attempted  to  show  that  there  are  figures  of  a 
different  species  from  those  which  we  have  enumerated,  the 
office  of  which  is  to  express  a  spiritual  in  distinction  from  an 
ordinary  tropical  sense.  This,  if  practicable,  is  obviously  the 
achievement  at  which  he  should  have  aimed  in  order  to 
accomplish  his  end.  Could  he  show  that  there  is  a  species  of 
figure  overlooked  by  us,  the  very  design  of  which  is  to  express 
a  spiritual  in  distinction  from  a  literal  and  natural  sense,  and 
prove  that  by  its  laws  it  fulfils  the  function  which  his  theory 
of  a  double  meaning  requires,  he  would  have  effectually  con- 
futed us,  and  vindicated  the  system,  at  least  to  the  extent  to 
which  such  a  figure  exists,  on  which  he  interprets  the  Sacred 
Word.  He  has  done,  however,  nothing  of  the  kind.  Not  an 
intimation  appears  in  his  disquisitions  that  there  is  any  other 
species  of  figures  in  the  Scriptures  than  those  which  we  have 
defined. 

Nor,  finally,  has  he  indicated  any  figure  of  any  one  of  the 
classes  we  have  designated,  that  deviates  in  any  relation  from 
the  laws,  as  we  have  stated  them,  of  its  nature.  He  has  not 
pointed  out  any  law  omitted  by  us  of  any  one  of  those 
figures.  He  has  not  furnished  any  instance  in  which  any  one 
of  those  figures  deviates  from  its  laws  as  we  have  expressed 
them.  This  he  has,  indeed,  attempted,  but  without  success. 
He  has  accomplished  nothing,  therefore,  except  to  express  his 
dissent  from  our  views,  assert  in  what  he  denominates  "a 
certain  vein  of  confident  assumption,"  the  accuracy  of  his  own 
theory,  and  allege  in  a  vague  and  undemonstrative  manner,  a 
number  of  passages  which  he  treats  as  indubitably  figurative, 
and  yet  as  not  in  accordance  with  any  of  the  definitions  we 
have  given  of  the  nature  and  laws  of  tropical  expressions. 

His  first  objection  is  to  the  "  axiom  that  no  passage  is  figu- 
rative, unless  it  has  a  figure  in  it."  This  he  is  very  far  from 
regarding  as  a  self-evident  proposition.     He  says : 
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^  Id  handreds  of  paasiigies  the  very  qaestion  to  be  determined^  ib^ 
whether  they  actually  contain  a  figure  or  not  The  application  of  his 
own  criteria  may  Batisfy  him  that  no  figure  is  to  be  recognised  in  a  given 
passage,  and  yet  we  should  be  equally  confident  that  there  was.  Take  for 
instance,  Ezek.  xxxvi.  24.  '  I  will  take  you  from  among  the  heathen, 
and  gather  you  out  of  all  countries,  and  will  bring  you  into  your  own 
land ;'  and  we  hold  most  strenuously  that  the  language  is  figurative,  or 
contains  a  sense  beyond  that  of  the  letter,  while  our  author  would  as 
strenuously  hold  the  contrary.  But  here,  as  elsewhere,  it  is  palpable 
that  he  takes  it  for  granted  that  his  primary  definitions  of  the  nature 
and /unctions  of  figures  will  not  for  a  moment  be  called  in  question ; 
whereas,  these  are  the  very  points  that  we  dispute  in  the  outset,  for 
reasons  which  we  shall  give  as  we  proceed.** — N.  C.  Repos.  p.  394. 

The  question  at  issue,  in  respect  to  the  axiom  that  a  figure 
is  requisite  to  constitute  a  passage  figurative,  he  thus  admits, 
is  the  question  whether  our  definitions  comprehend  the  whole 
variety  of  figures,  and  are  adequate  criteria  to  determine 
whether  expressions  are  literal  or  tropical.  If  then  they  are 
not,  if  there  are  tropes  of  a  class  that  we  have  not  noticed,  it 
behoved  Professor  B.  to  point  them  out,  show  what  their 
characteristics  are,  and  indicate  the  way  in  which  they  yield 
the  spiritual  sense  which  it  is  his  wish  to  demonstrate. 
Without  that,  he  achieves  nothing.  Were  it  debated  between 
two  chemists,  whether  a  certain  enumeration  embraces  all 
the  constituent  elements  of  atmospheric  air,  it  would  not  be 
enough  for  the  one  who  denied  it,  to  claim  that  it  has  simply 
been  ascertained  by  analysis  that  the  ingredients  enumerated 
are  certainly  its  constituents ; — not  that  no  other  species  of 
matter  is  embodied  in  its  nature.  To  verify  his  denial,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  prove  directly,  by  adequate  tests,  the 
existence  of  another  ingredient  in  its  composition,  and  define 
its  properties.  Otherwise  it  would  simply  be  equivalent  to 
an  assumption  that  it  contains  an  element,  which,  nevertheless, 
there  are  no  means  of  detecting,  and  of  the  existence  of  which, 
therefore,  there  are  no  discernible  evidences.  In  like  man- 
ner, if  Prof.  B.  would  prove  that  a  passage  is  figurative, 
although  no  figure  of  any  of  the  species  we  have  enumerated 
exists  in  it,  he  must  directly  prove  that  there  is  a  figure  of  a 
nature  that  differs  from  them,  define  its  peculiarities,  and 
demonstrate  its  presence  in  the  passage.     Otherwise  be  as- 
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sumes  that  an  expression  may  be  figurative  without  involving 
any  figure  whatever,  and  implies,  therefore,  that  there  is  a 
species  of  figure  of  which  language  is  not  the  medium,  which 
is  mistaken  ;  as  figures  are  a  property  exclusively  of  language, 
and  are  nothing  else  than  certain  modes  of  diction. 

Professor  B.,  however,  does  not  undertake  to  show  that 
there  are  figures  of  any  other  species  than  those  which  we 
have  enumerated,  while  he  still  contends  that  passages  like 
that  quoted  by  him  from  Ezekiel  are  figurative,  although  there 
is  no  figure  in  them  of  either  of  those  kinds.     Instead,  he 
proceeds  on  the  tacit  assumption  that  there  is  a  species  of 
figure  of  which  language  is  not  the  medium ;  which  is  ground- 
less and  absurd.     He  has  fallen  into  this  error  by  confounding 
figures  with  symbols;   or  denominating  passages  figurative, 
which  he,  in  fact,  only  regards  as  representative.     Thus  of 
the  passage  alleged  by  him  from  Ezekiel,  which  contains  no 
figure  whatever :  "  I  will  take  you  from  among  the  heathen, 
and  gather  you  out  of  all  countries,  and  will  bring  you  into 
your  own  land,"  he  says,  "  we  hold  most  strenuously  that  the 
language  is  figurativte,  or  contains  a  sense  beyond  that  of  the 
Utter'*     In  reality,  however,  the  medium  on  his  theory  of 
that  imagined  second  sense  is,   not  the  language  at  all,  but 
instead   the  Israelitish  people,  denoted  by  the  pronoun  you, 
the  acts  or  events  expressed  by  the  verbs  take,  gather,  and 
bring,  and  the  place  designated  as  their  land.     Those  persons 
are   interpreted   as   symbols  of  Gentiles,  their    land    as  the 
representative  of  the  Christian  church,  and  those    acts  as 
indicating  the  union  of  the  Gentiles  to  that  church.     On  the 
supposition,  then,  that  the  passage  has  the  sense  he  ascribes 
to   it,    it   is   not   a  figurative,   but  purely   a   representative 
meaning.     It  is  not  expressed  by  the  language  of  the  passage, 
but  conveyed  through  the  Israelites,  the  events  that  are  pre- 
dicted of  them,  and  their  land.     He  thus  wholly  mistakes  the 
point  at  issue,  and  confounds  the  question,  whether  the  persons, 
objects,  and  acts  of  a  passage  are  symbolical,  with  the  question 
whether  the  language  itself  of  the  passage  is  figurative.     Could 
he  prove,  therefore,  that  the  events  foreshown  by  the  prediction 
of  Ezekiel  are  of  the  nature  he  supposes,   and    not    those 
which  the  language  describes,  he  would  not  thereby  invalidate 
in  any  degree  the  axiom  which  he  employs  it  to  overturn. 
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"  that  no  passage  is  figurative  unless  it  has  a  figure  in  it." 
The  position  he  would  establish  is  of  a  wholly  different 
nature,  and  involves  no  contradiction  whatever  to  the 
axiom. 

This  confusion  of  figures  with  symbols  is  not  peculiar  to 
Professor  Bush,  but  common  to  a  great  body  of  writers,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  mischievous  of  the  errors  that  prevail. 
They  are  as  distinct  from  each  other  as  spoken  and  written 
language,  as  speech  and  gestures,  as  expressions  by  the  voice 
and  expressions  by  the  countenance,  as  objects  and  the 
shadows  they  cast;  and  they  cannot  be  properly  treated 
unless  their  differences  are  understood.  We  are  surprised 
that  Professor  B.  has  failed  properly  to  distinguish  them ;  as 
he  indicates  in  the  articles  we  are  considering,  that  he 
regards  the  real  question  between  us  as  not  whether  the 
language  of  the  Scriptures  is  the  medium  of  a  figurative  or 
spiritual  sense,  that  is  not  recognised  by  us ;  but  whether  the 
persons  and  things  presented  by  that  language  have  a  repre- 
sentative oflUce,  and  are  in  that  relation  the  medium  of  a 
second  and  spiritual  sense.  This  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
notice  as  we  proceed,  and  show  that  if  he  succeeds  in  demon- 
strating the  reality  of  the  peculiar  sense  for  which  he  con- 
tends, it  will  be — not  by  confuting  the  views  we  have 
advanced  of  the  laws  of  figurative  language, — but  by  proving 
that  the  agents,  objects,  and  events  mentioned  in  the  passages 
to  which  he  ascribes  that  meaning,  are  symbols  of  others  of 
correspondent  spiritual  classes. 

As  figures,  then,  are  nothing  else  than  peculiar  modes  of 
diction,  or  uses  of  words,  and  are  predicable  only  of  language ; 
the  truth  and  self  evidence  of  the  axiom,  "  that  no  passage  can 
be  figurative  unless  it  has  a  figure  in  it,"  remains  unafiected 
by  Prof  B.*s  objections :  and  when  the  point  at  issue  between 
us  is  comprehended,  will  cease  to  be  controverted,  as  will  the 
laws  also  doubtless,  as  we  have  stated  them,  of  the  several 
figures,  and  the  whole  question  in  debate  be  seen  to  be  merely, 
whether,  besides  the  import  of  the  language  of  the  sacred 
word,  the  persons  and  things  which  that  language  denotes^ 
have  a  representative  ofl[ice,  and  signify  other  and  higher 
things  of  a  spiritual  nature. 
His  next  objection  is  to  the  axiom,  that  ^  language  neither 
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ever  has,  nor  can  have,  any  other  meaning  than  that  which  is 
either  literal  or  figurative."     He  says : — 

^This  is  aimed  at  the  assertion  of  a  spiritual  sense,  such  as  was  held 
by  Origen,  Theodoret,  Jerome,  Vitringa,  CkHxeius,  and  others,  and  will 
Include  that  of  Swedenborg.  The  truth  of  the  proposiUon  depends 
upon  the  extent  which  the  author  gives  to  the  term  '  figurative.^  FVom 
his  ordinary  use  of  the  term,  we  presume  he  would  not  admit  what  we 
denominate  the  spiritual  sense  of  a  word  or  phrase  to  be  a  figurative 
sense,  unless  perchance  he  should  by  special  courtesy  allow  it  as  a  kind 
of  interloping  sense,  under  the  head  of  what  he  calls  hypocatastaak. 
If,  however,  he  refuses  to  admit  altogether  such  a  sense,  the  proposition 
k  undoubtedly  false,  as  we  shall  show  at  length  in  the  course  of  the 
discussion." — P.  394. 

But  his  difficulty  here  arises  from  his  not  recollecting  that 
the  second  sense  for  which  he  contends,  is  not  in  fact,  on  his 
own  method  of  interpretation,  couched  in  the  language  of  the 
Scriptures,  but  in  the  things  which  that  language  denotes; 
and  is  the  result,  not  of  a  figurative  use  of  terms,  but  of  a 
representative  office  of  persons,  objects,  and  acts.     The  axiom, 
when  understood,  is  self  evident,  and  cannot  be  controverted 
without  a  contradiction.     Professor  B.  himself,  in  this  objec- 
tion, virtually  admits  its  truth,  by  denominating  the  spiritual 
sense  which  he  seeks  to  demonstrate  di  figurative  sense ;  as,  if 
that  sense  is  figurative,  its  existence  is  of  course  in  harmony 
with  the  axiom,  not  in  contradiction  to  it.     To  prove  that,  in 
addition  to  those  we  have  enumerated,  there  is  another  figur- 
ative sense,  is  not  to  prove  that  there  is  a  sense  that  is  neither 
figurative  nor  literal.     In  arguing  as  though  it  were,  he  has 
fallen  into  the  solecism  of  assuming  that  that  figurative  sense 
in  fact  after  all  is  not  figurative,  but  of  some  other  species. 
If  all  the  senses  for  which   he   argues   are  either  literal  or 
figurative,  then  the  axiom  is  as  consistent  with   his  views  as 
with  ours ;   and  the  only  question  that  can  remain  between 
us  is,  whether  or  not  there  is  a  species  of  figures  which  we 
have  not  noticed  that  is  the  medium  of  the  spiritual  sense,  the 
existence  of  which  he  is  endeavoring  to  establish.    He  proceeds 
next  to  present  instances  which  he  supposes  exemplify  the 
existence  of  that  secondary  sense. 

"  For  the  present  we  would  simply  propose  the  query  to  Mr.  L.,  what 
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epithet  he  would  apply  to  the  sense  embodied  in  those  praeHccU  refiec' 
tioM  which  are  often  founded  upon  a  critical  analysis  of  a  text,  and 
which  are  of  no  rare  occurrence  in  his  own  writings.  Is  that  sense 
taught  in  the  texts  unfolded?  If  not,  why  are  such  pious  lessons  sought 
to  be  educed  from  them  ?  If  it  be,  is  it  the  literal  or  the  figurative,  or 
some  ulterior  and  interior  sense,  which  may  properly  be  termed  spiri- 
tual?"—P.  395. 

We  answer,  those  lessons  are  neither  the  literal  nor  the 
figurative  sense  of  the  passages  on  ivhich  they  are  founded,  but 
are  reflections  merely,  or  considerations  suggested  and  exempli- 
fied  by  the  facts  and  truths  that  are  directly  expressed  in  those 
passages.  In  the  article,  for  instance,  in  the  Journal  on  the 
Figures  of  Isaiah  ix.,  the  incorrigibleness  of  the  Israelites, 
under  the  chastisements  enumerated  in  that  chapter,  is  treated 
as  indicating  the  inadequacy  universally,  of  mere  teachings, 
warnings,  and  punishments  to  reform  them.  But  that  truth 
is  not  directly  taught  in  the  passage,  either  literally  or  figura- 
tively. It  is  a  different  and  more  general  truth,  suggested 
by  the  particular  fact  which  it  does  directly  teach,  and 
founded  not  solely  on  that  fact,  but  generally  on  the  nature 
of  man,  and  on  the  peculiar  dispositions  manifested  by  that 
perverse  people.  Nothing  could  be  more  groundless  or  pre- 
posterous than  to  suppose  that  that  general  truth  deduced  by  a 
logical  process  from  the  subordinate  fact  which  the  chapter 
expressly  teaches,  is  itself  also  couched  either  as  a  literal  or 
figurative  sense,  in  the  terms  of  the  passage. 

In  like  manner,  the  purpose  of  the  mighty  God,  the  ever- 
lasting Father,  the  Prince  of  peace,  to  reign  for  ever  on  the 
throne  of  David  and  restore  the  earth  and  the  race  from  the 
curse  of  the  fall,  is  presented  as  a  ground  of  joy  and  gratitude 
because  of  its  consonance  to  his  infinite  attributes,  the  com- 
pleteness and  grandeur  of  the  redemption  it  is  to  secure,  and 
the  inadequacy  of  all  other  means  to  remedy  the  evils  with 
which  the  world  is  overwhelmed.  But  those  grounds  of 
joy  and  thankfulness  are  not  directly  presented  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  chapter.  They  are  suggested  by  his  infinite 
perfections  on  the  one  hand,  the  hopelessness  of  man's  condi« 
tion  on  the  other,  and  the  beauty  of  such  a  scheme  of  govern- 
ment, as  involving  a  perfect  redemption  from  the  thraldom  of 
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sin.  What,  now,  can  be  more  mistaken  than  to  suppose  that 
the  joy  and  gratitude  which  this  great  purpose  is  thus  adapted 
to  excite,  are  themselves  couched  in  the  language  in  which 
that  purpose  is  expressed,  either  in  a  figurative  or  literal 
sense  ?  Can  any  two  things  be  more  perfectly  distinct :  the 
one  being  a  cause  or  reason,  and  the  other  a  consequence  of 
it — the  one  being  God*s  purpose,  or  scheme  of  government, 
the  other  the  affections  with  which  we  should  contemplate 
that  purpose  ?  Nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that  such 
a  reflective  or  inferential  view  is  not  involved  either  in  a 
literal  or  figurative  sense  in  the  language  in  which  the  pur- 
pose is  announced  that  suggests  it. 

He  next  alleges  the  following,  as  an  instance  of  a  spiritual 
sense : — 

**  In  Deut.  XXV.  4,  occurs  the  precept,  *  Thou  shalt  not  muzzle  the  ox 
that  treadeth  out  the  coru.'  In  two  passages  of  the  epistles  of  Paul  we 
find  this  ordinance  referred  to  as  if  it  bad  a  spiritual  meaning.  1  Cor. 
ix.  8-10,  *Say  I  these  things  as  a  man?  or  saith  not  the  law  the 
same  also  ?  for  it  is  written  in  the  law  of  Moses,  thou  shalt  not 
muzzle  the  mouth  of  the  ox  that  treadeth  out  the  com.  Doth  God  take 
care  for  oxen  ?  or  saith  he  it  altogether  for  our  sakes  ?  For  our  sakes 
no  doubt  this  is  written.'  1  Tim.  v.  17,  *Let  the  elders  that  rule  well 
be  counted  worthy  of  double  honor,  especially  they  who  labor  in  the 
word  and  doctrine ;  for  the  Scripture  saith,  thou  shalt  not  muzzle  the 
ox  that  treadeth  out  the  com.  And  the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his 
reward.'  The  question  is,  has  it  such  a  meaning?  Uad  the  inditing 
Spirit  who  dictated  the  law  to  Moses,  an  eye  to  such  an  application  of 
the  precept  as  Paul  makes  ?  If  he  had,  do  not  the  words  convey  a 
spiritual  sense  ?  If  he  had  not,  on  what  principle  is  the  A|K)stle's  allusion 
to  it  to  be  explained  ?  The  intimation  that  God  saith  it  altogether  for 
our  sakes  is  certainly  strong,  and  would  seem  to  imply  that  there  is  a 
scope  in  the  original  enactment  beyond  that  of  the  lettef,  and  which  yet 
is  not  figurative  on  Mr.  L.'s  theory  of  figures." — P.  395. 

We  respond  without  hesitation  that  the  words  do  not  con- 
vey such  a  sense.  And  is  there  any  room  for  doubt  respect- 
ing it  ?  It  turns  wholly  on  the  question  whether  the  word 
ox  denotes,  either  literally  or  by  a  metaphor,  apostles,  presby- 
ters, and  other  teachers  in  the  Christian  church  ;  and  whether 
the  command  not  to  "muzzle  the  mouth  of  the  ox  that  treadeth 
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out  the  corn,"  denotes,  according  to  the  established  usage  of 
the  terms,  not  withholding  from  Apostles  and  other  teachers  of 
the  church,  the  means  of  subsistence,  as  a  consideration  for 
their  official  labors.    And  is  there  any  place  for  debate  of  that 
question  ?     That  certainly  is  not  the  literal  import  of  the 
terms.     Instead,  none  can  be  conceived  more  foreign  to  their 
natural  and  established  n^eaning.     It  is  equally  certain,  also, 
that  it  is  not  their  metaphoric  meaning,  as  they  are  not  used 
by  a  metaphor — the  act  which  is  prescribed  being  perfectly 
compatible  with  the  nature  of  man  and  of  the  ox^  and  the 
command  having  been  literally  observed  doubtless  by  thou- 
sands and  myriads  of  the  Israelites.     Nor  is  there  any  other 
figure  by  which  the  words  thou,  ox,  and  muzzle,  would  acquire 
such  a  meaning.     An  ** interloping  sense"  of  the  "kind" 
could  not  possibly  gain  accession  to  the  terms,  even  "  under 
the  head"  of  "  the  hypocatastasis ;"  as  the  sense  conveyed  by 
that   figure   is   not  couched   in    the  words   in  which   it   is 
expressed,    but   conveyed  through  the   things   which   those 
words  denote.    In  the  hypocatastasis,  for  example,  *'  a  bruised 
reed  he  shall  not  break,  and  smoking  flax  he  shall  not  quench," 
it  is  those  acts  of  one  species  that  are  the  medium  of  signify- 
ing the  acts   of  another,  which  Christ  was  to  exert ;   not 
the  words  by  which  those  representative  acts  are  expressed. 
There  is  no  trope  except  the  metaphor,  which  would  be  a 
direct  affirmation  of  it,  by  which  the  terms  ox  and  muzzle 
could  be  invested  with  such  a  meaning. 

How  then  is  it  that  the  passage  teachi|s  the  duty  which  the 
apostle  employs  it  to  enforce?  We  answer,  not  directly 
through  the  medium  of  the  words,  but  through  the  duty 
which  those  words  enjoin,  or  the  principle  of  equity  on  which 
the  precept  they  express  is  founded.  It  is  by  a  logical  pro- 
cess ;  by  an  application  to  Christian  teachers  of  the  principle 
embodied  in  that  statute,  that  an  agent  that  labors  for  man, 
even  though  an  animal,  is  entitled  to  such  means  of  subsist- 
ence as  its  nature  requires  to  sustain  that  labor.  This  is 
apparent  from  the  apostle's  argument.  He  does  not  intimate 
that  the  statute  in  respect  to  the  ox  relates  directly  to  teachers 
of  the  Gospel.  Instead,  he  places  their  title  to  a  support  frona 
those  among  whom  they  labor,  on  the  ground  of  equity,  or  the 
rightfulness  of  a  reciprocity  of  benefits,  that  is  recognised  by 
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men  in  all  the  relations  of  society.  He  says :  ''  My  defence 
to  those  who  examine  me  is  this, — Have  we  not  a  right  to 
eat  and  drink  ?  Have  we  not  a  right  to  take  with  us  a  wife  " 
in  our  visits  to  the  churches  ''  as  the  other  apostles,  and  the 
brothers  of  the  Lord,  and  Cephas  ?  Or  I  only  and  Barnabas, 
have  we  not  the  right  of  not  laboring"  for  our  support? 
''  Who,  serving  as  a  soldier,  subsists  on  his  own  provisions  ? 
Who  plants  a  vineyard,  and  eats  not  of  its  fruit  ?  Or  who 
takes  care  of  a  flock  and  eats  not  of  the  milk  of  the  flock  ? 
Do  I  say  these  things  simply  according  to  man, — that  is, 
according  to  man's  judgment  ?  In  other  words,  do  I  speak 
of  this  as  an  equitable  principle  that  is  merely  recognised  by 
men  in  their  common  social  relations  ?  Or  does  not  the  law 
also  speak  the  same  ?  For  it  is  written  in  the  law  of  Moses, 
Thou  shalt  not  muzzle  the  ox  treading  out  the  grain.  Has 
God  a  care  for  oxen,  or  does  he  speak  altogether  for  us  ?  It 
is  written,  indeed,  for  us,  inasmuch  as  he  who  plows  ought  to 
plow  in  hope,  and  he  who  threshes,  to  thresh  with  a  hope  <^ 
partaking"  of  the  grain.  Here  the  title  of  the  ministers  of 
the  church  to  support  by  those  for  whom  they  labor,  is  placed 
on  the  ground  of  equity  ;is  universally  felt  and  acknowledged 
by  men  in  the  other  relations  of  life ;  and  the  object  of  the 
quotation  from  the  law  of  Moses  is  to  show  that  that  right  is 
not  only  admitted  by  men,  but  is  recognised  and  sanctioned 
also  by  CJod,  even  in  relation  to  the  laboring  ox ;  and  it  is 
recognised  and  sanctioned  in  regard  to  that  animal,  in  order 
that  men  might,  with  a  deeper  realization  of  its  force,  recog- 
nise and  observe  it  in  their  relations  to  one  another.  It  is 
written,  he  says,  assuredly  for  us,  because  the  great  principle 
which  it  embraces  is  of  far  higher  authority  in  reference  to 
man  ;  for  he  adds,  *'he  who  plows  oufrht  to  plow  in  hope,  and 
he  who  threshes  ought  to  thresh  with  the  hope  of  partaking" 
of  the  grain.  The  application  he  makes  of  the  principle  is 
thus  still  merely  to  secular,  not  to  religious  affairs.  He 
contents  himself  with  showing  that  the  justice  of  such  a 
reciprocation  of  benefits  is  acknowledged  by  men  in  all  their 
other  relations,  and  leaves  it  to  his  reader  to  see  and  feel 
that  it  is  equally  just  between  churches  and  their  ministers. 
He  uses  the  precept  in  the  same  manner  also,  in  the  epistle 
to  Timothy.     "  The  elders   that  rule  well  are  worthy  of  a 
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double  reward — have  a  title  to  a  double  stipend— especially 
they  who  labor  in  the  word  and  teaching."  For  the  Scripture 
saith,  ''  the  ox  treading  out  grain  thou  shalt  not  muzzle/'  and 
"Worthy  is  the  laborer  of  his  hire."  Here  also  the  title  of 
the  ministers  of  the  church  to  a  stipend  is  placed  on  the  ground 
of  right.  They  are  worthy, — they  have  a  just  claim  to  such 
a  recompense.  The  consideration  he  alleges  to  prove  it  is, 
that  the  equity  of  a  recompense  for  labor  is  recognised  by 
God  in  his  law,  not  only  in  respect  to  men,  but  also  in  respect 
to  beasts.  And  the  reader  is  left,  as  before,  to  see  and  feel 
that  the  rule  is  as  applicable  to  the  minister  of  the  church  as 
to  any  other  class  of  laborers.  His  argument  is  simply  this — 
That  which  men  universally  acknowledge  to  be  just  between 
one  man  and  another  in  the  common  affairs  of  life ;  and  that 
which  Gk>d  recognises  and  enforces  as  right,  not  only  between 
one  man  and  another,  but  even  between  men  and  brutes, 
must  be  acknowledged  to  be  equally  equitable  and  obligatory 
between  churches  and  their  ministers. 

His  use  of  the  passage,  accordingly,  involves  no  double 
sense  of  the  terms.  Instead,  it  precludes  such  a  meaning.  Its 
whole  propriety  and  significance  depend  on  the  literal  import  of 
the  language.  If  the  precept,  "  thou  shalt  not  muzzle  the  ox  that 
treadeth  out  the  grain,"  and  the  rule,  "  worthy  is  the  laborer  of 
his  wages,"  do  not  mean  that  which  the  terms  literally  express, 
his  reasoning  fails,  as  he  alleges  a  consideration  to  verify  his 
proposition  that  has  no  adaptation  to  sustain  it.  If  the  word 
ox  mean  minister  of  the  Gospel,  and  not  muzzle  the  ox  mean 
not  withhold  from  the  minister  of  the  Gospel  a  stipend,  then 
his  proof  is  identical  with  the  proposition  to  be  demonstrated 
by  it,  and  the  argument  a  mere  tautology. 

He  next  excepts  to  the  third  axiom  advanced  by  us,  that 
"The  words  of  a  passage  never  have  in  any  one  of  the 
several  places  in  which  they  are  used  in  it,  more  than  one 
meaning."     Of  this,  he  says : 

"  This  is  ampli6ed  and  explained,  *'  If  that  meaning  is  literal,  they 
have  in  that  instance  no  other  literal,  and  no  figurative  signification.  If 
it  is  figurative,  they  have  in  that  place  no  other  figurative,  and  no  literal 
meaning.  They  may  be  used  in  the  same  prediction  in  different  senses, 
but  never  in  the  same  place  fill  two  dissimilar  offices,  or  bear  a  double 
sense.'    We  are  not  unwilling  to  submit  this  to  the  test     'Out  of 
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£^3rpt  have  I  called  my  Son*  is  a  quotation  from  Hosea  xi.  1,  which  the 
EvaDgelist  applies  to  our  Lord,  but  which  the  prophet  applies  to  Israel. 
*  When  Israel  was  a  child,  then  I  loved  him,  and  called  my  Son  out  of 
Egypt.'  Is  not  the  word  *  Son'  here  employed  in  more  than  one  sense  ? 
We  ask  not  the  commentators ;  we  submit  the  question  to  Mr.  L." — 
P.  295. 

We  answer,  It  is  not.  It  is  applied  by  the  prophet  to  the 
Israelitish  people  of  whom  he  speaks  by  an  elliptical  metaphor 
as  an  individual,  to  denote  them  in  their  filial  relation  to  God, 
to  which  they  were  admitted  by  adoption.  It  is  applied  by  the 
evangelist  to  Christ,  by  a  metaphor  also,  to  denote  him  in  his 
filial  relation  to  the  Father  as  the  Word,  begotten  in  his 
human  nature  of  the  virgin  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  sense 
in  which  it  is  employed  in  both  cases  is,  therefore,  the  same. 
The  fact  that  in  the  one  instance  it  is  applied  to  a  people  who 
had  before  been  metaphorized  as  an  individual  and  a  child, 
and»  in  the  other,  to  a  real  child,  does  not  render  its  meaning 
in  the  one  diflferent  from  its  meaning  in  the  other.  It  denotes 
in  each,  a  person  sustaining  a  filial  relation  to  God.  And  as 
each  of  the  parties  to  whom  it  is  applied  actually  sustained 
such  a  relation,  there  is  not  the  slightest  room  for  the  .supposi- 
tion of  a  spiritual  sense  in  either  case,  or  a  diversity  of  signi- 
fication in  its  use. 

The  real  question,  however,  which  Professor  B.  meant  to 
ask,  perhaps,  is,  whether  the  use  of  the  passage  by  Matthew 
does  not  imply  that  it  was  originally  a  prophecy  of  Christ's 
call  out  of  Egypt ;  and  whether  that,  differing  as  it  does  from 
the  meaning  attached  to  it  by  the  prophet  who  uttered  it  solely 
of  Israel,  does  not  indicate,  though  he  was  unaware  of  it,  that 
it  has  a  double  meaning  ?  We  answer :  The  apostle  is  not,  in 
our  judgment,  to  be  regarded  as  treating  the  passage  as  a  pre- 
diction of  Christ's  call  out  of  Egypt.  It  was  not  originally  a 
prediction  in  respect  to  Israel,  but  an  historical  statement  of 
an  act  that  had  been  exerted  eight  hundred  years  before.  It 
was  not  a  prophecy  of  Christ,  therefore,  as  a  history  is  not  a 
prophecy ;  nor  is  it  treated  as  such  by  the  evangelist,  but 
simply  as  a  statement  of  an  event  in  regard  to  the  Israelites, 
that  now  had  occurred  also  in  Christ's  history.  His  language 
is,  "And  Joseph,  rising,  took  the  child  and  his  mother  by 
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night,  and  departed  into  Egypt ;  and  he  abode  there  till 
Herod's  death — iva  cXtjpw^ij — so  that  that  could  be  accom- 
plished which  had  been  spoken  by  the  Lord  by  the  prophet, 
saying,  Out  of  Egypt  I  have  called  my  Son."  In  other  words, 
he  continued  in  Egypt  till  Herod's  death,  the  consequence  of 
which  was,  that  that  which  had  been  narrated  by  the  prophet 
of  Israel  could  now  be  narrated  of  Christ,  "  Out  of  Egypt  I 
have  called  my  Son."  Or  still  more  simply,  He  continued  in 
Egypt  till  Herod's  death,  so  that  that  which  had  been  related 
of  the  Israelites,  was  now  related  of  Christ,  "  I  have  called  my 
Son  out  of  Egypt."  This  is  the  plain  import  of  the  passage 
as  employed  by  the  evangelist.  The  supposition  that  he  treats 
it  as  a  prediction,  or  that  he  ascribes  to  it  a  second  or  spiritual 
sense,  is  wholly  gratuitous,  and  instead  of  yielding  any  aid  in 
its  explanation,  embarrasses  and  confounds  it. 

The  attempt  by  Theodoret,  Jerome,  Marck,  Stuck,  and 
others,  to  account  for  the  application  of  the  passage  to  Christ 
by  the  supposition  that  Israel  was  a  type  of  him,  is  equally 
groundless  and  absurd.     Professor  B.  proceeds : 

"  Another  instance  of  a  very  striking  character  is  the  following :  2 
Sam.  viii.  12-16,  ^  And  when  thy  days  be  fulfilled,  and  thou  shall  sleep 
with  thy  fathers,  I  will  set  up  tliy  seed  after  thee,  which  shall  proceed 
out  of  thy  bowels,  and  I  will  establish  his  kingdom.  He  shall  build  a 
house  for  my  name,  and  I  will  establish  the  throne  of  his  kingdom  for 
ever.  I  will  be  his  father  and  he  shall  be  my  son.  If  he  commit 
iniquity  I  will  chasten  him  with  the  rod  of  men,  and  with  the  stripes  of 
the  children  of  men  :  but  my  mercy  shall  not  depart  away  from  liim,  as 
I  took  it  away  from  Saul,  whom  I  put  away  from  before  thee.  And 
thine  house  and  thy  kingdom  shall  be  established  for  ever  be/ore  thee  : 
thy  throne  shall  be  established  for  ever.'  It  might  seem  at  first  blush 
that  this  annunciation  referred  itself  at  once  and  entire  to  Solomon,  for 
Solomon  reigned  in  prosperity  and  peace  after  David  ;  he  built  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  sat  undisturbed  on  his  throne  to  the  end  of 
his  days.  Not  only  so,  it  is  in  several  cases  expressly  applied  to 
Solomon,  as  1  Chron.  xxii.  7-16,  xxviii.  2-7  ....  Solomon,  also,  in 
like  manner,  1  Kings  v.  5,  makes  himself  the  subject  of  the  predic- 
tion  

"  But  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  difficulties  in  the  exclusive  applica- 
tion of  the  words  to  Solomon  too  serious  to  be  overlooked Thus  in 

Acta  ii.  29-31,  *  Men  and  brethren,  let  roe  freely  speak  unto  you  of  the 
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patriarch  David,  that  he  ia  both  dead  and  buried,  and  his  sepulchre  is 
with  us  unto  this  day.  Therefore,  being  a  prophet,  and  knowing  that 
God  had  sworn  with  an  oath  to  him,  that  of  the  fruit  of  his  L>ins,  accord- 
ing to  the  flesh,  he  would  raise  up  Christ  to  sit  on  his  throne  ;  he  seeing 
this  before,  spake  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ*  There  is  no  passage 
known  to  which  Peter  refers  except  the  one  we  are  now  considering,  and 
which  is  thus  construed  by  an  inspired  apostle  as  }>ointing  directly  to 
Christ.  Compare  Psalm  cxxxii.  1 1  ;  Luke  i.  32,  09  ;  Horn.  i.  3 ;  2 
Tim.  ii.  8.  So  the  writer  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  in  the  most 
express  terms,  refers  this  promise  to  Christ,  ch.  i.  5.  *  For  unto  which 
of  the  angels  said  he  at  any  time,  thou  art  my  son,  this  day  have  I 
begotten  thee  ?  And  again,  I  will  be  to  him  a  Father,  and  he  shall  be 
to  me  a  Son.'  Compare  Isaiah  ix.  6,  1 ;  Psalm  Ixxii.  7,  8.  Indeed, 
what  are  so  frequently  spoken  of  as  *  the  sure  mercies  of  David,'  are  to 
be  referred  to  the  promise  to  David  as  a  primary  source,  and  yet  these 
very  mercies  are  predicated  of  Christ.  Acts  xiii.  31,  *  And  as  concern- 
ing that  he  raised  him  from  the  dead,  now  no  more  to  see  corruption, 
he  said  in  this  wise,  I  will  give  you  the  sure  mercies  of  David.'  Is  it 
not  evident  then,  from  this  induction  of  parallels,  tliat  the  passage  before 
us  has  at  the  same  time  an  unequivocal  reference  both  to  Solomon  and 
to  Clinst  ?  And  what  is  this  but  a  double  sense  ?  And  if  a  double 
sense  what  Ix'conies  of  the  *  axiom'  under  consideration  ?  It  would  be 
easy  to  adduoo  otlier  instances  in  abundance  showing  the  fallacy  of  the 
rule.*'— Pp.  305-397. 

We  answer,  the  passage  has  undoubtedly  "  an  unequivocal 
reference  both  to  Solomon  and  to  Christ ;"  but  not  at  all 
through  the  medium  of  a  double  sense,  but  by  the  literal 
import  of  the  terms.  Prof.  B.  treats  it  as  though  there  were 
nothing  in  its  language  inconsistent  with  the  supposition  that 
it  had  reference  exclusively  to  Solomon.  But  that  is  a 
palpable  error.  The  promise  to  David  is  of  a  seed,  or  linej 
involving  a  succession  or  series  ;  as  is  seen  from  its  terms, 
and  the  fact  that  the  throne  that  line  is  to  inherit  and  the 
kingdom  over  which  it  is  to  reign  is  to  endure  for  ever. 
"  And  thine  house^' — that  is,  family — "  and  thy  kingdom  shall 
be  established  for  ever  before  thee  ;  thv  throne  shall  be  estab- 
lished  for  ever."  It  is  not  a  promise,  therefore,  merely  oi 
Solomon's  birth  and  accession  to  this  throne  ;  as  that  would 
imply  that  he  was  to  continue  for  ever  in  the  body,  and  reign 
over    Israel,   which  was  not  God's  covenant   and  purpose. 
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That  it  is  a  promise  of  a  line  or  posterity  that  should  reign 
on  his  throne  for  ever,  is  shown,  moreover,  by  the  form  in 
which  it  was  renewed  to  Solomon  himself,  after  he  had  built 
the  temple.  1  Kings  ix.  4,  5 :  '*  And  the  Lord  said  unto  him, 
I  have  heard  thy  prayer  and  thy  supplication  that  thou  hast 
made  before  me ;  I  have  hallowed  this  house,  which  thou  hast 
built  to  put  my  name  there  for  ever ;  and  mine  eyes  and  mine 
heart  shall  be  there  perpetually.  And  if  thou  wilt  walk 
before  me,  as  David  thy  father  walked,  in  integrity  of  heart, 
and  in  uprightness,  to  do  according  to  all  that  I  have  com- 
manded thee,  and  will  keep  my  statutes  and  my  judgments ; 
then  I  will  establish  the  throne  of  thy  kingdom  upon  Israel 
for  ever,  as  I  promised  to  David,  thy  father,  saying,  There 
shall  not  fail  thee  a  man  upon  the  throne  of  Israel,*'  This, 
also,  was  the  construction  put  on  it  by  David  himself  at  the 
communication  to  him  of  the  original  promise.  "  Then  went 
King  David  in  and  sat  before  the  Lord,  and  he  said.  Who 
am  I,  O  Lord  God,  and  what  is  my  house,  that  thou  hast 
brought  me  hitherto  ?  And  this  was  yet  a  small  thing  in  thy 
sight,  O  Lord  God,  but  thou  hast  spoken  also  of  thy  servanCs 
house  for  a  great  while  to  come,** — 2  Sam.  vii.  18,  19.  That 
is  the  view  given  of  the  promise,  likewise,  Ps.  cxxxii.  II,  12: 
"  The  Lord  hath  sworn  in  truth  unto  David ;  he  will  not  turn 
from  it ;  of  the  fruit  of  thy  body  will  I  set  upon  thy  throne. 
If  thy  children  will  keep  my  covenant  and  my  testimony  that 
I  shall  leach  them,  their  children  also  shall  sit  upon  thy  throne 
for  ever,**  The  promise,  therefore,  has  not  an  exclusive 
reference  to  Solomon,  but  its  terms  are  wholly  inconsistent 
with  such  a  limitation.  It  is  a  promise  of  a  seed,  or  line  of 
descendants,  that  should  reign  on  David's  throne  for  ever ; 
and  it  is  each  obedient  individual  of  that  line  that  was  to 
inherit  the  throne,  that  he  promises  shall  be  his  son,  and  of 
whom  he  engages  to  be  a  father.  It  is  applicable,  therefore, 
to  every  one  of  the  line  that  walked  in  the  steps  of  David  in 
integrity,  and  as  absolutely  so  to  Christ,  who  is  to  be  the  last 
in  the  train,  as  to  Solomon  who  was  the  first.  Is  it  not 
strange  that  Prof.  B.  did  not  see  what  is  thus  stamped  in  the 
clearest  characters  on  the  face  of  the  passage  ?  The  fancy 
of  a  double  or  spiritual  sense  in  the  term  son,  because  of  its 
application  to  Christ,  is  not  only  unnecessary,  but  is  soleeis- 
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tical ;  as  it  is  used  in  identically  the  same  relation  in  each 
instance,  Christ  being  in  fact,  as  well  as  Solomon,  a  son  of 
David  "in  respect  to  the  flesh."  There  cannot  by  possibility, 
therefore,  be  any  mystical  or  spiritual  sense  in  its  application 
to  him,  the  relationship  it  indicates  in  that  use  being  identi- 
cally the  same  as  that  which  it  signifies  in  its  application  to 
Solomon. 

Prof.  B.  next  assails  the  axiom  that,  "  in  metaphorical  pas- 
sages, the  agent  or  object  to  which  the  figure  is  applied,  is  the 
agent  or  subject  of  that  which  the  prediction  expressed  by  the 
metaphor  foreshows.'* 

"  This  position  is  the  grand  cou  tfrw  of  the  author,  from  whence  he  is 
to  get  his  cxogetical  lever  under  the  mountain  mass  of  error  heaped  up 

by  former  interpreters,  and  heave  the  whole  from  its  foundation 

We,  however,  shall  not  assent  to  it,  maugre  its  mathematical  certainty, 
till  we  are  furnished  with  a  little  more  evidence  of  its  truth,  and  till  we 
are  assured  that  in  yielding  to  it,  we  are  not  giving  up  the  entire  argu- 
ment to  a  petitio  principii  artfully  preferred.  The  assumption  is,  that 
the  a^ent  or  object  of  any  metaphorical  predicate  is  the  precise  agent 
or  object  nnnivd,  and  no  other.  Tlie  name  applied  to  it  is  the  literal 
nnnu*  of  the  subject  intondoil,  and  of  notliing  else.  If  Jacob  or  Israel 
is  the*  Ivord's  flock,  if  Zion  is  a  diadem  of  beauty  in  the  Lord's  hand,  it 
is  the  literal  Israel  and  the  literal  Zion,  and  not  any  acfents  or  subjects 
represiuted  by  them^  that  are  the  real  subjects  of  what  is  affirmed  or 
for^:shown  respecting  iheni.  To  this  we  are  tied  down  by  the  inexora- 
ble rij^or  of  the  alle^ijed  law  ;  and  if,  as  the  author  would  have  us  believe, 
there  is  no  possible  escajx*,  we  may  as  well  concede  to  him  at  once  all 
that  he  claims  on  the  score  of  demonstration.  If  Israel  means  Israel, 
and  ni^thiniT  else ;  //  all  representative  import  is  absolutely  excluded 
from  the  term  by  the  o})eration  of  an  unquestionable  law^  then,  of  course, 
he  rides  triuinjthantly  to  the  goal  of  his  deduction,  and  the  literal  resto- 
ration of  the  literal  Israel  is  not  to  bo  gainsayed.  But  we  hesitate  not  to 
say  that  the  so  called  axiom  is  a  postulate  in  disguise,  and  the  above 
pn>j»()<iiion  a  mere  trap  to  catch  a  conclusion  and  hold  it  fast.  Tliis 
rult\  it  is  evident,  is  put  forth  as  the  opposite  to  that  which  would  make 
the  metaphor  denote  something  else  than  the  ayent  or  object  indicated  by 
tht'  literal  terms.  If  Jacob  or  Israel  is  to  be  made  a  threshing  wain  to 
thresh  the  mountiiins,  it  is  that  people  alone  that  is  intended.  If 
Jeremiah  is  to  be  made  a  fenced  brazen  wall,  Jeremiah  and  no  other 
person  is  to  be  and  to  suffer  what  is  predicted  of  him.  W^hat  can  be 
the  drift  of  all  this,  but  to  go  against  an  opposite  interpretation,  or  one 
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that  would  make  these  names  in  certain  connexions  denote  something 
else  than  the  persons  literally  signified  by  them  f  For  if  this  be  not 
his  aim^  at  what  is  he  driving  ?  Who  has  ever  held  that  the  subject 
or  agent  named  in  a  metaphor,  was  not,  in  the  first  instance,  to  be 
literally  understood  ?  Who  has  imagined  that  any  other  people  than 
Jacob  or  Israel  were  intended  by  the  literal  names  here  employed  t 
Who  has  ever  supposed  that  any  other  person  than  Jeremiah  was 
primarily  referred  to,  when  the  Most  High  affirmed  that  he  would  make 
him  a  fenced  brazen  wall  f  We  have  never  heard  of  any  such  theory^ 
nor  can  we  conceive  that  Mr,  L,  has  any  such  in  his  eye.  Again,  then, 
we  ask,  at  what  does  he  aim  in  launching  forth  from  his  rhetorical 
catapult  the  present  *  axiom  V  The  answer  is  at  hand.  He  is,  in  fact, 
aiming  a  deadly  blow  at  the  assertion  of  a  representative  character  sus- 
tained by  the  agents  of  Scriptural  history,  or  Scriptural  prophecy.  A 
representative  function  necessarily  supposes  a  spiritual  sense,  and  such  a 
sense  he  is  intent  upon  exploding  from  the  sacred  oracles.  Israel  must 
always  signify  the  literal  Israel,  and  Jerusalem  the  literal  Jerusalem, 
because  otherwise  the  terms  might  be  understood  as  representing  the 
Christian  church,  which  is  the  spiritual  sense  couched  beneath  the  sense 
of  the  letter — and  Uie  spiritual  sense  is  at  all  hazards  to  be  shut  out  of 
the  word  of  God.  The  writ  of  ejectment,  it  is  true,  is  served  upon  it  io 
the  name  of  the  metaphor,  but  Uiis  is  a  mere  rust — the  metaphor  has 
no  more  to  do  with  it  than  any  other  figure." — Pp.  397,  398. 

Professor  Bush  thus  perceives  that  the  law  of  the  metaphor 
we  have  stated,  if  true,  is  fatal  to  the  representative  function 
which  he  and  many  others  assign  to  metaphorical  passages, 
and  passages  that  are  supposed  to  be  metaphorical.  The 
whole  question  between  him  and  us,  and  between  us  and  the 
spiritunlizers  generally  of  the  narrative  and  prophetic  Scrip- 
tures, turns,  he  is  aware,  on  the  truth  or  error  of  that  defi- 
nition of  the  figure.  If  it  cannot  be  confuted,  their  whole 
system  falls.  If  we  vindicate  and  maintain  it,  we  verify  the 
conclusions  of  which  we  have  made  it  the  ground. 

He  still  proceeds,  however,  on  the  mistaken  assumption  that 
it  is  the  language  of  metaphorical  passages  that  is  the  medium 
of  the  representative  function  which  he  ascribes  to  them ;  not 
as  is  the  fact,  both  in  his  own  method  of  interpretation,  and 
that  of  other  spiritualizers,  the  agents,  objects,  or  acts  which 
it  is  the  mere  ofllice  of  that  language  to  denote.  In  a  predic- 
tion, for  example,  in  which  Jerusalem  is  taken  by  him  and 
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others  as  a  representative  of  the  Christian  church,  it  is  nol 
the  word  Jerusalem,  but  Jerusalem  itself,  which  that  word  is 
employed  to  denote,  that  is  treated  as  that  representatire. 
The  supposition  that  the  word  is  the  representative  of  the 
church  is  absurd,  as  no  analogy  or  connexion  whatever  sub- 
sists between  ihem.  There  is  an  analogy  between  Jerusalem, 
the  place  where  the  Israelitish  worshippers  assembled  to  offer 
homage  to  God,  and  the  places  where  Christians  assemble  to 
worship  him.  There  is  an  analogy  also  between  the  Israelites 
who  worshipped  him  at  their  temples,  and  Christian  assemblies 
that  pay  him  homage  in  their  houses  dedicated  to  his  praise ;  but 
there  is  no  such  resemblance  between  the  mere  name  Jerusa- 
lem and  such  places  of  Christian  worship,  nor  between  the 
word  Israel  and  such  Christian  assemblies.  If  such  a  repre- 
sentative function,  therefore,  as  he  asserts,  is  predicable  of  the 
passages  to  which  the  discussion  relates,  their  language  is  not 
its  medium,  but  the  agents,  objects,  and  acts  which  that 
language  denotes ;  and  accordingly,  could  he  even  demonstrate 
the  reality  of  such  a  representative  function,  it  would  not 
afiect  in  the  least  degree  the  truth  of  the  views  we  have 
advanced  of  the  law  of  the  metaphor.  That  law  would 
remain  unrefuted,  and  would  sustain  all  the  conclusions  of 
which  we  have  made  it  the  ground  ;  inasmuch  as  the  meta- 
phor  is  a  function  exclusively  of  words,  not  of  things,  and  is 
nothing  else  than  a  use  of  them  in  a  peculiar  relation.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  that  is  truly  the  law  of  the  metaphor^  his 
theory  of  a  representative  sense  is  confuted,  inasmuch  as  he 
holds  that  it  is  through  the  metaphor  that  the  passages  in 
question  "denote  something  else  than  the  agent  or  object 
indicated  by  the  literal  terms."  The  question  then  is,  whether 
the  axiom  we  have  stated,  is  truly  the  law  of  the  figure.  And 
in  the  first  ]>lace,  he  in  fact  admits  it.  For  he  asks,  "Who 
has  ever  held  that  the  subject  or  agent  named  in  a  metaphor 
was  not  in  the  first  instance  to  be  literallv  understood  ?  Who 
has  ever  imagined  that  any  other  people  than  Jacob  or  Israel 
were  intended  by  the  literal  names  here  employed  ?  Who 
has  ever  supposed  that  any  other  person  than  Jeremiah  was 
primarily  referred  to,  when  the  Most  High  affinned  that  he 
would  make  him  a  fenced  brazen  wall  ?  We  have  never 
heard  of  any  such  theory,  nor  can  we  conceive  that  Mr.  L. 
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has  any  such  in  his  eye."     But  this  is  a  concession  of  the 
very  point  which  he  denies.     If,  as  he  adnnits,  and  as  is  indis- 
putable, the  term  in  a  metaphorical  expression,  denoting  the 
agent  or  object  of  which  the  affirmation  is  made,  is  used  lite- 
rally, then  that  is  its  only  meaning,  and  the  agent  or  object 
which  it  literally  denotes,  is  the  real  and  sole  subject  of  the 
affirmation ;  for  the  figure  lies  not  in  the  name  denoting  the 
subject  of  which  the  affirmation  is  made,  but  in  the  terms 
expressing  that  affirmation.     When  it  is  said,  for  example,  the 
landscape  smiles,  the  word  landscape  denoting  the  subject  of 
the  proposition  is  used  literally ;  and  the  figure  lies  in  the  use 
of  the  verb  smiles^  which  properly  signifies  a  movement  or 
condition  of  the  human  face,  that  is  not  literally  possible  to  a 
landscape,  and  is  employed  to  denote  a  cheerfulness  and  beauty 
of  appearance  that  give  the  beholder  a  pleasure  analogous  to 
that  produced  by  a  smile.     If  the  word  landscape  were  not 
used  literally,  the  expression   would  be  nugatory ;  as  there 
would  be  no  means  of  determining  what  it  is  that  is  said  to 
smile.     If,  besides  the  literal,  there  were  also  a  representative 
meaning  in  the  passage,  the  landscape  or  visible  scene  itself 
would  be  the  medium  of  it,  not  the  word  by  which  it  is  de- 
noted.    That  the  word    landscape  in  the  expression  should 
have  a  representative  function,  or  bear  a  secondary  sense  by 
virtue  of  the  metaphor,  which  is  limited  to  the  verb,  is  abso- 
lutely impossible  from  the  nature  of  the  figure.     This,  Prof.  B., 
if  he  carefully  considers  it,  cannot    fail  to  perceive.      It  is 
totallv  to  mistake  the  office  of  words,  to  ascribe  to  them  a 
representative  function.     They  are  mere  names  of  the  things 
to  which   they  are  appropriated ;  not  symbols  of  them,  by 
virtue  of  an  analogy  subsisting  between  them  and  those  things. 
No  conception  could  be  more  utterly  groundless,  and  incon- 
sistent with  their  nature  and  uses.     Professor  B.,  then,  in 
admitting  the  fact  that  the  terms  which  denote  the  subjects  of 
metaphorical  affirmations,  are  used  literally,  admits  that  their 
literal  is   their  only  meaning,  and  cuts  himself  off  from  the 
pretence  that  they  also  have,  by  virtue  of  the  metaphor,  a 
representative  office. 

We  earnestly  invoke  the  attention  of  the  spiritualizers, 
whether  of  his  or  other  schools,  to  this  characteristic  of  the 
metaphor.     No  question  of  hermeneutics  was  ever  debated,  of 
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greater  moment  to  the  truth,  or  that  affected  the  import  of  a 
more  important  part  of  the  word  of  God.  No  law  was  ever 
advanced  that  worked  the  confutation  of  a  greater  mass  of 
constructions  that  are  current  in  the  theological  world,  or  un- 
folded and  demonstrated  on  a  greater  scale,  the  true  but  now 
unperceived  and  rejected  meaning  of  the  sacred  word. 

In  the  next  place,  if  Professor  B.  would  confute  this  view 
of  the  metaphor,  and  maintain  the  ground  he  assumes  against 
it,  he  must  not  only  express  his  opinion  that  the  terms  denoting 
the  subject  to  which  the  figurative  affirmations  are  applied, 
though  used  literally,  have  a  representative  function,  but  he 
must  both  bring  positive  proofs  of  it,  and  show  that  they  have 
that  function  by  virtue  of  the  metaphor,  or  that  the  figure  by 
the  law  of  its  nature  invests  them  with  that  symbolic  office. 
If  he  cannot  produce  such  proofs,  his  theory  is  a  mere  gratui- 
tous assumption,  and  can  contribute  nothing  towards  overturn- 
ing the  positive  proofs — ^in  effect  admitted  by  himself — of  the 
truth  of  the  view  we  have  advanced  of  the  figure. 

Let  him  show  then,  if  he  can,  that  it  is  the  office  of  the 
metaphor  to  invest  the  term  that  denotes  its  subject  with 
such  a  representative  power.  Let  him  show,  as  his  theory 
requires,  that  it  is  the  office,  not  only  of  here  and  there  a 
metaphor  or  metaphors  that  occur  in  the  Scriptures,  but  of 
all  metaphors  whatever,  and  that  they  must  universally, 
therefore,  be  interpreted  in  accordance  with  that  assumption. 
And  finally,  let  him  show  what  it  is  that  is  denoted  in  that 
relation  by  the  principal  metaphors  of  the  Bible  and  the  great 
poets  and  orators.  In  the  metaphor,  for  example,  "  All  flesh 
is  grass,"  what  is  it  of  which  the  word  flesh, — in  contradis- 
tinction from  flesh  itself,  of  which  the  wore!  is  the  name, — is 
the  symbol  ?  In  the  expression,  "  Wisdom  is  a  tree  of  life  to 
them  that  lay  hold  on  her,"  what  is  it  of  which  the  word 
wisdom  is  the  symbol,  in  contradistinction  from  wisdom  itself, 
of  which  the  word  is  the  name  ?  What  is  it  that  the  word 
nature  symbolizes  in  the  same  relation  in  the  expression, 
"  nature  droops  ?"  Here  is  a  wide  field  for  the  display  of  the 
professor's  powers,  and  that  has  hitherto  been  wholly  neg- 
lected. We  shall  look  for  novel  and  brilliant  developments 
from  its  investigation. 

In  the  third  place :  It  will  prove  an  embarrassment  to  that 
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undertaking,  that  should  he  succeed  in  it,  he  will  thereby 
overturn  his  theory  of  symbolization  as  effectually  as  our 
views  of  the  nrietaphor.  For  the  theory  of  symbols  entertained 
by  Swedenborg,  on  which  he  proceeds,  ascribes  their  represen- 
tative function  altogether  to  things ;  not,  as  Professor  B.  here 
does,  to  the  words  that  are  their  names.  The  relation  of 
effects  to  causes,  and  the  correspondences  supposed  by  him 
to  subsist  between  objects  sustaining  that  relation  to  one 
another,  which  is  the  basis  of  his  theory  of  symbolization,  is  a 
relation  subsisting  between  spiritual  or  physical  and  material 
existences^  not  between  mere  words  as  their  denominatives. 

How  is  he  to  justify  this  important  addition  to  the  theory 
of  Swedenborg,  whom  he  takes  as  his  guide?  As  he  advances 
in  the  investigation,  he  will  find  it  necessary,  we  doubt  not, 
to  relinquish  his  theory  of  the  symbolic  office  of  words,  and 
limit  that  function  to  things ;  and  when  he  reaches  that  result, 
he  will  have  abandoned  the  whole  ground  on  which  he  now 
controverts  what  we  maintain  as  the  law  of  the  metaphor. 
He  now,  however,  directly  denies  the  truth  of  that  law,  and 
alleges  what  he  regards  as  examples  of  the  figure,  which,  he 
asserts,  prove  at  least  that  it  is  not  universally  true.  Some  of 
the  passages,  however,  which  he  alleges  are  not  metaphorical, 
and  such  as  are,  instead  of  confuting,  exemplify  and  confirm 
the  law.     He  says : 

"  The  canon  here  very  distiDctly  announced  is,  tliat  tlie  subject  of  the 
metiphor  is  always  expressly  named — that  it  is  not  left  to  be  ascertained 
by  interpri'tjition,  as  in  the  case  of  symbols.  A  principle  so  confidently 
put  forlli  had  need  to  bo  very  richly  endowed  with  self-evidence,  or  sus- 
ceptible of  ready  and  abundant  proof.  In  both  respecU,  however,  it  is 
sadly  deficient  77u  simple  illustrations  he  has  ffiven  matj  conform  to 
the  rule,  niT  in  hundreds  of  instances  it  will  not  hold.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  following  :  Jer.  v.  5,  6 — •  I  will  get  me  unto  the  grdat 
men,  and  will  speak  unto  them ;  for  they  have  known  the  way  of  the 
Lord,  and  the  judgment  of  their  God  ;  but  these  have  altogether  broken 
the  yoke,  and  burst  the  bonds.  Wherefore,  a  lion  out  of  the  forest  shall 
slay  them,  and  a  wolf  of  the  evenings  shall  spoil  thetn,  a  leopard  shall 
watch  over  their  cities  ;  every  one  that  goeth  out  thence  shall  be  torn 
in  pieces,  ))ecause  their*  transgressions  are  many,  and  their  backslidiogs 
are  increased.*  The  lion,  the  wolf,  the  leopard,  here  mentioned,  are 
used  eitlier  metaphorically  or  literally.  But  will  Mr.  L  affirm  the  latter  t 
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Does  he  suppose  the  ^at  men  of  Jerusalem,  who  had  known  the  wrnj 
and  the  judgment  of  the  Lord,  but  had  transgressed  and  backslidden, 
were  really  threatened  with  being  torn  to  pieces  by  ravenous  wild 
beasts?"— r.  401. 


If  Prof.  B.  is  able  to  show  that  they  were  not  really  threat- 
ened with  being  torn  in  pieces  by  those  wild  beasts,  why  did 
he  not  prove  it  ?  He  has  not  oiTered  a  particle  of  evidence  that 
the  terms  are  not  used  literally.  Why  did  he  content  him- 
self with  assuming  what  he  was  to  demonstrate  ?  An  exam- 
ple "so  confidently  put  forth  had  need  to  be  very  richly 
endowed  with  self-evidence,  or  ready  and  abundant  proof. 
In  both  respects,  however,  it  is  sadly  deficient." 

But  that  is  not  the  only  defect  in  his  example.  On  the 
supposition  that  the  lion,  the  wolf,  and  the  leopard  are  not 
used  literally,  it  does  not  follow,  as  he  asserts,  that  they  are 
employed  metaphorically.  So  far  from  it,  it  is  absolutely 
certain  that  they  are  not  used  by  that  figure,  as  they  are  the 
subjects  of  the  affirmations  with  which  they  are  connected, 
not  the  pndicates,  or  parts  of  the  predicates,  of  the  proposi- 
tions ill  which  their  names  occur.  But  that  figure  is  univer- 
sally an  element  of  the  predicate  of  a  proposition,  never  of 
its  subject.  There  is  no  atrirination  that  something  else  is 
the  lion,  the  \\\M\  and  tiie  leopard,  as  there  would  be  were 
the  terms  by  which  they  are  named  metaphorized — as 
when  it  is  said,  Judah  is  a  lion,  Josej>h  is  a  bou^jh,  all 
flesh  is  grass.  But  the  propositions  are,  "a  lion  out  of  the 
forest  shall  slay  them  ;  and  a  wolf  <»f  the  evenings  shall  spoil 
them  ;  a  leopard  shall  watch  over  their  cities  :*'  which  are 
acts  that  are  perfectly  suitable  to  the  n  iture  and  habits  of 
those  animals.  There  is  not  a  trace,  therefore,  of  the  meta- 
phor in  the  passage.  If  the  terms,  lion,  wolf,  and  leopard,  are 
used  by  any  figure,  it  is  either  tlie  hypocatastasis — bv  which 
an  aijent,  ()bject,  or  act  of  one  species  is  put  for  another  of 
an  analogous  nature,  in  order  to  an  emphatic  exemplification 
of  that  which  is  meant — or  else,  which  is  their  use  here,  the 
synecdoche,  by  which  a  part  is  put  for  the  whole  ;  or,  as  in 
this  instance,  one  of  a  species  for  a  multitude.  The  destruc- 
tion of  the  revolting  Israelites  by  wild  beasts,  so  far  from  being 
improbable,  is  one  of  the  forms  in  which  thev  were  fore- 
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warned  while  on  their  journey  from  Egypt,  that,  if  rebellious, 
they  would  be  punished.  **  And  if  ye  walk  contrary  unto  me, 
and  will  not  hearken  unto  me,  I  will  bring  seven  times  more 
plagues  upon  you  according  to  your  sins  ;  I  will  also  send 
wild  beasts  among  you,  which  shall  rob  you  of  your  children, 
and  destroy  your  cattle,  and  make  you  few  in  number,  and 
your  high  ways  shall  be  desolate." — Leviticus  xxvi.  21,  22. 
This  example,  then,  contributes  nothing  to  Professor  B/s  pur- 
pose. It  only  shows  that  he  has  not  studied  the  metaphor 
sufficiently  to  distinguish  it  from  other  figures ;  and  this  is  a 
fair  sample,  doubtless,  of  the  **  hundreds  of  instances"  in  which 
he  assures  his  readers  the  law  of  the  metaphor  he  is  combat- 
ting "  will  not  hold."     He  proceeds  to  another — 

"  Does  he  suppose  that  the  great  men  of  Jerusalem  were  really 
threatened  with  being  torn  to  pieces  with  ravenous  wild  beast**  ?  If  it 
be  80  here,  the  same  would  seem  to  be  intimated  in  the  preceding  chap- 
ter, V.  C,  7 :  *  Set  up  the  standard  towards  Zion  ;  retire,  stay  not ;  for  I 
will  bring  evil  from  the  north,  and  a  great  destruction.  The  lion  i$ 
come  up  from  his  thicket,  and  the  destroyer  of  the  Gentiles,  or  the  Gen- 
tile destroyer,  is  on  his  way ;  he  is  gone  forth  from  his  ]>lace  to  make  thy 
land  desolate,  and  thy  cities  shall  be  waste  without  an  inhabitant.' 
Yet  here  the  lion  is  so  paralleled  with  the  destroyer  of  the  Gentiles,  that 
it  Ls  clearly  to  be  taken  as  what  Mr.  L.  would  call  a  metaphorical  term. 
In  like  manner,  the  lion  that  was  to  slay  the  apostate  great  men  is 
metaphorical  also,  denoting  some  evil  agency  by  which  their  backslid- 
ings  were  to  be  punished.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  in  this  ciise  the 
rule  does  not  hold,  that  the  subject  of  a  metaphor  is  in  all  Ciises  expli- 
citly named,  and  is  not  left  to  be  ascertained  by  interpreUition.  Some 
kind  of  interpretiitiun  is  absolutely  indispensable  to  determine  what  is 
meant  by  the  animals  hero  mentioned." — P.  401. 

Here  again,  without  a  particle  of  evidence,  and  against^  the 
laws  of  the  figure,  he  assumes  that  the  expression  is  meta- 
phorical. But  the  term  lion  is  not  used  by  that  figure,  indis- 
putably, because  it  is  not  used  in  the  predicate,  but  is  the 
subject  of  the  affirmation ;  nor  is  there  any  metaphor  in  the 
predicate,  as  that  which  is  affirmed  of  the  lion,  "he  is  come 
up  from  his  thicket,"  is  in  accordance  with  the  nature  and 
habits  of  that  animal.  The  fancy  that  the  expression  is 
metaphorical  is  a  total  mistake,  and  indicates  a  singular  in- 
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consideration  of  the  nature  of  the  figure.  The  lion  is  in  this 
instance  used  undoubtedly  by  the  hypocatastasis  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  monarch  of  Babylon,  the  Gentile  destroyer,  who 
was  on  his  way  to  invade  the  land,  and  make  it  desolate. 
This  instance,  therefore,  like  the  former,  is  wholly  irrelevant, 
and  shows — not  that  the  law  of  the  figure,  which  he  is  at- 
tempting to  refute, "  in  hundreds  of  instances,"  "  does  not  hold," 
but  only  that  he  has  not  sufficiently  made  himself  acquainted 
with  its  nature  to  distinguish  it  from  the  most  dissimilar 
figures.     He  goes  on  : 

**  But  again,  we  are  mystified  by  tlie  author's  use  of  the  term  '  subject,' 
in  the  conuexion.  What  would  he  have  us  understand  by  the  subject 
of  a  metaphor,  which  is  *  always  expressly  named?'  If  we  say 
that  a  ship  flics  over  the  waves,  the  subject  of  the  metaphor  is  the  sub- 
ject of  the  predicate.  But  in  prophetical  lan^age  this  will  not  always 
hold.  Thus,  in  the  passage  alluded  to,  the  lion  is  the  subject  of  the 
predicate  *slay ; '  but  that  which  the  lion  denotes  is  the  subject  of  the  pre- 
diction."—P.  401. 

But  Prof  B.  here  proceeds  on  the  mistaken  assumption  we 
have  already  confuted,  that  the  passage  in  question,  "  the 
lion  is  come  up  from  his  thicket,"  is  metaphorical.  There  is 
no  metaphor,  however,  in  it.  That  which  is  asserted  of  the 
lion  is  not  incompatible  with  its  nature  and  habits.  There  is 
no  transference  of  the  verb,  and  the  words  associated  with  it 
in  the  affirmation,  from  a  natural  to  an  extraordinary  and 
improper  use.  The  figure  of  the  passage,  the  hypocatastasis, 
is  of  a  wholly  diflerent  nature,  embracing  the  agent  of  which 
the  affirmation  is  made,  as  well  as  the  act  that  is  ascribed  to 
it :  the  act  also  ascribed  by  it  to  the  agent,  is  suited  to  its 
nature  and  habits,  not,  like  that  of  the  metaphor,  of  a  species 
that  is  foreign  to  its  nature,  and  peculiar  to  some  other  agent. 
It  presents  no  evidence,  therefore,  against  the  truth  of  the 
proposition  he  employs  it  to  overthrow,  that  the  subject  of  the 
metaphor  is  always  the  subject  of  the  predicate  of  the  expres- 
sion in  which  it  occurs.     He  goes  on  : 

"  Lot  us  take,  moreover,  one  of  Mr.  L.*s  own  examples  of  the  meta- 
phor, and  see  how  it  will  faro  under  the  application  of  his  law.  Is.  i.  10 ; 
'  Hear  the  word  of  t^e  Lord,  yo  rulers  of  Sodom  ;  give  ear  unto  the  law 
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of  our  God,  ye  people  of  Gomorrah/  Here  our  author  expressly  avers 
that  the  rulers  of  Sodom,  and  people  of  Gomorrah,  denote  the  rulers 
and  people  of  Jerusalem.  Is  it  not  obvious  then,  that  the  real  subject  of 
the  prediction  is  not  the  subject  of  the  predication,  and  that  Mr.  L.  pal- 
pably confoundsthe  two?" — P.  401. 

Here  Professor  B.  assumes  that  the  rulers  of  Sodom  and 
people   of    Gomorrah    are    the   subjects   of    a   predication. 
But  where  is  it?     If  there  be  one,  why  did  he  not  point  it 
out,  and  make  his  argument  unanswerable  ?     Why  is  it  that 
he  does  not  take  care  to  see  whether  the  ground  on  which  he 
proceeds  is  IjBgitimate  or  not ;  and  if  known  to  be  tenable, 
present  proof  of  it  that  will  give  assurance  to  his  readers  ? 
But  there  is  not  the  shadow  of  an  affirmation  in  the  passage 
of  which  the  rulers  of  Sodom  and  the  people  of  Gomorrah  are 
the  subjects.      Instead,  they  are  themselves  elliplically  pre- 
dicated of  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem.     The  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem  are  the  subject  of  the  address  in  the  passage,  under 
the  denomination  of  *'  the  daughter  of  Zion,"  and  are  said  to 
be  "left  as   a   cottage   in    a   vineyard,'*    "as   a  lodge  in  a 
garden  of  cucumbers  ;  as  a  city  that  has  been  besieged.'*     The 
prophet  adds,  "  except  the  Lord  of  hosts  had  left  unto  us  a 
very  small  remnant,  we  should   have  been  as  Sodom,  we 
should   have   been   like   unto   Gomorrah."     They   are   then 
addressed  by  an  apostrophe — as  actually  being  the  rulers  of 
Sodom  and  the  people  of  Gomorrah,  "  Hear  the  word  of  the 
Lord,  ye  rulers  of  Sodom,  and  give  ear  unto  the  law  of  our 
Gfod,  ye   people   of  Gomorrah,"  which  is  equivalent   to   an 
affirmation  that  they  were  the  rulers  of  Sodom  and  people 
of  Gomorrah.      They  are  treated  by  the  figure  as  having 
been  previously  declared  to  be  such.     And  the  import  of  the 
expression  is  precisely  such  as  it  would  have  been  had  the 
words   which   the   apostrophe   rendered    unnecessary    been 
supplied : — Ye  rulers  of  Jerusalem  who  are  rulers  of  Sodom, 
hear  the  word  of  the  Lord  ;  ye  people  of  Jerusalem  who  are 
people  of  Gomorrah,  give  ear  to  the  law  of  our  God.     The  only 
affirmation  of  the  passage,  which  is  an  elliptical  one — but  so 
obvious  as  not  to  be  misunderstood — is  the  affirmation  that  the 
rulers  of  Jerusalem  are  rulers  of  Sodom,  and  the  people  oi 
Jerusalem  people  of  Gomorrah ;  and  that  predication  is  meta- 
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phorical.  The  metaphor,  therefore,  in  place  of  confuting  is 
in  harmony  with  the  law  he  employs  it  to  overturn,  as  the 
people  of  Jerusalem  who  are  the  subjects  of  the  predicate, 
are  the  subjects  of  the  metaphor.  It  is  Mr.  Bush  accordinglj, 
not  we,  who  confounds  the  prediction  with  the  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem,  of  whom  it  is  made.     He  adds  : 

"  III  fict,  nnothcr  of  Mr.  L.'s  examples  confutes  his  canon.     Jacob  or 
Israel  cU'iiotes  he  says,  that  people  only.     But  literally  those  are  the 
naiTio:^,  ni»t  of  a  people^  but  of  an  imiculuaU  so  that  Jacob  or  Israel  is 
not  really  the  suliject  of  what  is  predicated  of  him,  but  the  posterity 
descended  from  him.     We  encounter  a  fi^jjure,  therefore,  when  his  prin- 
ciples, if  jiountl,  would  require  the  utmost  literality  of  speech.     From  all 
this  we  may  learn  what  jnd;j^ment  to  form  of  the  self-evident  axiom  that 
in  metapli<»rical  j>assag<*s   the  agent  or  object  to  which  the   f]<^re  is 
appli«»d,  is  the  agent  or  subject  of  that  which  the  prediction  expressed 
by  lh«*  metaphor  foreshows.    That  is  to  say,  the  subject  of  the  predicate 
is  in  all  cases  the  subj«*ct  of  the  prediction, — a  most  pal|>able  error,  as 
we  have  shown  above,  and  could  easily  confirm  by  additional  scores  of 
exampK's.''— r.  402. 

The  truth  of  this  very  confident  conclusion  respect ins^  the 
terms  Jacob  and  Israel,  depends  on  the  propriety  of  the 
assumption  that  they  are  used  in  the  instances  to  which  he 
refers  by  w  figure.  But  if  they  are.  why  did  he  not  prove  it? 
Whv  did  he  nt»l  show  what  the  fij]^ure  is  bv  which  thev  are 
employed,  and  become  the  names  of  the  descendants  oi  the 
patriarch,  instead  of  the  patriarch  himself?  Or  if  he  can  point 
to  any  passage  in  which,  as  he  asserts,  we  have  represented 
that  they  are  "only"  used  to  denote  that  people,  never  as  the 
name  of  their  ])rogenitor,  why  did  he  not  produce  it  ? 

These  assertions  astonish  us.  We  have  never  made  any 
such  statement.  We  have  onlv  affirmed  that  in  the  instances 
in  trhicli  they  are  used  as  the  denominatives  of  the  IsraetiteSf 
they  signify  that  people  t>nly,  in  opposition  to  the  opinion 
held  by  Professor  B.  and  others,  that  instead  of  that  people, 
thev  reallv,  in  those  cases,  denote  Gentile  nations,  or  Chris- 
tian  converts.  He  is  equally  mistaken  in  the  assertion  that  it 
is  by  a  figure  that  they  are  used  as  the  appellatives  of  the 
Israelitish  j)cople.  There  is  no  trope  in  ifiat  use.  There  is 
no  figure  by  which  such  a  change  in  their  signification  could 
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be  wrought.     If  Professor  B.  is  aware  of  any  thai  would  work 
such  a  change  of  meaning,  let  him  designate  it.    The  metaphor 
would  not.     There  could  not  be  a  metaphor  in  calling  the 
descendants  of  Jacob  and  Israel  by  his  name ;  as  it  is  just  as 
compatible  with  their  nature  that  they  should  be  called  Israel 
and  Jacob,  as  it  is  with  his.     The  metonymy  would  not.     In 
that  figure,  that  from  which  the  name  is  taken  is  always  of  a 
different  nature  from  that  to  which  it  is  transferred.     A  table, 
for  example,  is  put  for  the  food  that  is  set  on  it ;  a  head  for 
the  mind  that  animates  it;  a  land,  as  Syria,  Assyria,  Egypt, 
France,  England,  for  the  people  inhabiting  it.     But  there  is 
no  such  difference  of  nature  between  Jacob  and  his  descend- 
ants.    Instead,  they  are  of  the  same  species.     Nor  will  the 
synecdoche  work  such  a  change  of  meaning ;  as  in  that  figure, 
a  part  is  put  for  the  whole,  or  the  whole  for  a  part ;  but  Jacob 
himself  is  not  in  these  instances  put  for  his  descendants,  nor 
his  descendants  put  for  him.     The  names  Jacob  and  Israel, 
when  used  to  denote  the  Israelitish  people,  are  used  absolutely 
and  literally  as  their  names,  and  not  as  his.     There  was  then 
no  more  room  in  it  for  a  figure,  than  there  now  is  in  the 
denomination  of  children,  families,  and  generations  of  descend- 
ants, by  the  name  of  a  common  parent.     Is  it  by  a  figure  of 
speech  that  the  direct  descendants  of  the  first  colonists  of  this 
country  still  bear  their  family  name ;  that  those  of  the  lineage 
of  a  Winthop  are  called  Winthrop  ;  those  Mather  who  are  of 
the  line  of  a  Mather;  and  those  Hooker,  Edwards,  Lathrop, 
Huntington,  Sluyvesant,  or  Livingston,  who  are  the  offspring 
of  ancestors  of  those  names  ?    The  fancy  that  the  patronymic 
is  used  by  a  figure  in  the  one  instance  any  more  than  the 
other,  is  wholly  groundless  and  absurd. 

Such  is  the  issue  of  Professor  B.'s  attempt  to  confute  the 
law  of  the  metaphor.  Not  one  of  the  instances  he  alleges 
presents  the  slightest  inconsistency  with  it. 

He  proceeds  to  animadvert  on  the  axiom  that  "  verbal  pro- 
phecies have  no  meaning  except  that  of  which  their  terms  are 
the  media." 

^  Verbal  prophecies,  in  the  diction  of  our  auUior,  are  what  he  regards 
as  unfigurcd  and  unsymbolical  prophecies ;  and  these,  he  says,  Lave  do 
meaning  except  that  of  which  their  terms  are  the  media ;  and  by  this,  w« 
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understand  him  to  assert,  that  they  have  no  other  than  a  literal  mean- 
ing.**— P.  402. 

This  is  a  singular  mistake.  A  verbal  prophecy  is  a  pro- 
phecy that  is  conveyed  through  language,  in  distinction  from 
one  of  whicli  symbols  are  the  media.  It  does  not  follow, 
therefore,  from  the  fact  that  a  prophecy  is  verbal,  that  the 
language  in  which  it  is  expressed  is  used  only  in  a  literal, 
never  in  a  figurative,  sense.  It  is  as  consistent  with  the  nature 
of  a  prophecy  in  words,  that  some  of  them  should  be  used  by 
figures,  as  it  is  that  some  of  them  should  be  used  literally. 
What  the  axiom  asserts,  accordingly,  is  not  what  he  ascribes 
to  it,  but  simply  that  language  prophecies  have  only  the  mean- 
ing which  their  language — whether  literal  or  figurative — 
expresses ;  and  not  in  addition  to  th.it,  as  Professor  B.  and 
others  hold,  a  representative  meaning,  of  which  the  agents, 
objects,  acts,  or  events  signified  by  its  words,  are  the  medium. 
He  proceeds : 

**  We  should  be  ]>lea.sod  to  know  under  what  head  Mr.  L.  would  class 
the  followinLT*.  Mai.  iv.  5,6,  *  Behold,  T  will  send  you  Elijah  the  pro- 
phet, Ixforc  the  comino:  of  the  <^TQi\i  and  dreadful  day  of  the  Lord,  and 
he  shall  turn  the;  hearts,'  «fcc.  This  is  thus  interpreted  by  the  Lord, 
Matt.  xi.  13,  14, 'For  all  the  proj»hets  and  the  law  pro})hesied  until 
John.  And  if  ye  will  receive  it,  this  is  Elias  which  was  for  to  come.' 
If  our  author  will  admit  the  Lord  himself  as  a  competent  expounder  of 
his  own  word,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  perceive  how  he  can  refuse  to  concede 
that  a  Verbal  prophecy  may  have  some  other  meaning  than  that  which 
the  literal  terms  convey." — P.  402. 

lie  here  proceeds  again  on  the  mistaken  assumption  we 
have  already  refuted,  that  the  words  of  a  verbal  prophecy  are 
never  used  in  a  figurative  sense.  We  not  only  have  not 
made  anv  such  averment,  but  it  is  inconsistent  with  ail  the 
representations  we  have  made  on  the  subject.  This  instance, 
therefore,  like  all  that  had  preceded  it,  is  wholly  irrelevant. 

The  figure  by  which  the  prediction  which  he  proposes  for 
explanation  is  used,  is  the  hypocatastasis.  That  the  promise 
is  figurative,  is  seen  from  its  fulfilment  in  John.  But  the 
figure  is  not  the  metaphor ;  as  the  event  pfedicted  of  Elijah 
was  not  incompatible  with  either  his  nature,  or  the  power  of 
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God.  He  still  existed  in  the  body,  and  was  capable,  there- 
fore, of  a  manifestation  to  men,  as  was  exemplified  indeed  in 
his  visible  presence  at  Christ's  transfiguration.  It  was  per- 
fectly possible,  also,  to  God,  as  was  also  shown  at  that  time, 
to  send  him  to  the  earth,  and  enable  him  to  fulfil  a  mission  to 
men.     The  prediction,  therefore,  is  not  metaphorical. 

The  only  other  figure  by  which  it  can  have  the  meaning 
Christ  ascribes  to  it  is  the  hypocatastasis,  by  which  an  act 
of  one  kind  is  put  for  one  of  another,  of  an  analogous  nature ; 
or  the  sending  an  ancient  prophet  who  exercised  his  ministry 
among  an  apostate  people,  for  the  sending  of  another  to  them 
of  a  similar  boldness,  fidelity,  and  power,  as  a  harbinger  of 
Christ.  The  supposition  that  it  may  have  a  further  fulfilment 
by  the  mission  of  others  to  the  Israelites  like  John,  immedi- 
ately before  Christ's  second  advent,  is  consistent,  also,  both 
with  the  figure  and  the  context,  which  relates,  there  is  reason 
to  believe,  to  his  second  appearing.  It  may  be,  that  the  con- 
version of  a  portion  of  the  Israelites,  which  is  to  take  place 
antecedently  to  his  coming,  and  the  general  desire  to  return 
to  their  native  land  with  which  they  are  to  become  animated, 
are  to  be  the  consequence  in  a  measure  of  the  teachings  of  a 
body  of  extraordinary  ministers. 

He  closes  his  criticisms  on  the  laws  of  figurative  language 
by  objecting  to  the  axiom,  "  that  symbolical  prophecies  have 
no  meaning  but  that  of  which  their  symbols  are  the  media. 
The  language  by  which  they  are  described  is  never,  in  the 
same  instance,  the  media  of  the  same  or  another  revelation." 
He  says — 

• 

**  The  formal  annunciation  of  this  axiom  would  seem  to  imply  that 
somebody  had  held  the  contrary.  As  a  general  rule,  we  have  never 
conceived  that  any  one  could  differ  from  our  author.  We  have  never 
heard  of  any  one  who  questioned  that  DanieKs  vision  of  the  four  beasts, 
for  instance,  had  one  definite  and  exclusive  signification,  could  it  be 
ascertained.  What  th<it  signification  is,  is  indeed  a  point  of  various 
and  conflicting  speculation  ;  but  expositors  have  usually  been  agreed  to 
admit  that  one  symbol  has  but  one  meaning  in  one  place.*^ — P.  403. 

Professor  B.  cannot  have  considered  the  true  import  of  the 
axiom,  as  it  is  directed  both  against  him,  and  a  great  body 
of  interpreters  with  whom  he  is  familiar.     It  denies  the 
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assumption,  for  example,  on  which  all  those  proceed,  who  hold 
that  the  names  denoting  the  subjects  of  metaphorical  predic- 
tions are  themselves  also  used  by  the  metaphor,  and  that  the 
effect  of  the  figure  is  that  they  are  made  symbols  of  other 
agents  and  events  of  an  analogous  nature,  as  they  treat  those 
predictions  as  at  the  same  time  both  symbolical  and  verbal. 
It  is  directed  against  a  class  of  German  expositors,  also,  and 
their  followers,  such  as  Professor  Stuart,  who  do  not  regard 
the  symbols,  even  in  symbolic  prophecies,  as  the  media  of 
the  revelation,  but  hold  that  those  predictions,  like  others, 
are  to  be  interpreted  by  "  the  established  principles  of  his* 
toricO'grammatical  exegesis." 

Such  are  the  expedients  by  which  Prof.  Bush  endeavors  to 
invalidate  and  overturn  the  laws  of  figurative  language. 
Can  the  reader  wish  a  more  effective  answer  to  his  objec- 
tions ?  Is  there  any  one  of  his  allegations  to  which  we  have 
not  given  a  full  reply,  and  a  reply  that  is  in  harmony  with 
and  the  offspring  of  the  principles  of  language  we  are  endea- 
voring to  maintain  ?  We  find  no  necessity  of  modifying  any 
of  the  axioms  he  assails,  nor  of  advancing  any  new  hypothesis 
to  meet  the  difficulties  he  has  suggested.  Those,  however, 
who  are  accustomed  to  spiritualize  the  Scriptures  will,  per- 
haps, continue  to  assume  that  though  the  passages  alleged  by 
Professor  B.  are  thus  satisfactorily  explained,  there  yet  are 
"  hundreds  of  others  "  that  do  not  admit  of  such  a  reconcilia- 
tion with  the  principles  we  maintain.  If  there  are,  let  them 
be  produced.  We  are  not  aware  of  any  of  which  the  axioms 
we  have  advanced  do  not  furnish  an  equally  natural  and  per- 
fect solution. 


Art.  IV. — Thoughts  on  the  Interpretation  of  Prophecy. 

In  addressing  ourselves  to  the  work  of  interpreting  pro- 
phetic Scripture,  we  should  proceed  on  the  assumption  that 
the  language  of  the  sacred  writers  is  intelligible.  Ancient 
heathenism  had  its  oracles.  Its  priests  affected  a  peculiar 
mystery.  They  carefully  avoided  familiarity  with  the  multi- 
tude. They  delivered  oracular  responses  from  dark  and 
fecluded  recesses  or  caverns,  in  which  they  professed  to  have 
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free  intercourse  with  a  divine  being  who  knew  future 
things.  These  responses  were  uttered  in  ambiguous  and 
enigmatical  phrases.  It  was  impossible  to  obtain  from  them 
a  certain,  well  defined  signification.  It  can  hardly  have 
escaped  the  observation  of  any  who  have  given  attention  to 
the  origin  of  religious  opinions,  that  all  persons  who  adopt 
false  religious  theories,  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  facts 
which  are  the  basis  of  a  religious  faith,  are  communicated  to 
men  in  obscure  hints  or  allegories  which  can  be  understood 
only  by  sacred  persons  or  philosophers,  whose  minds  are  so 
refined  by  abstract  speculation,  that  they  can  discern,  what, 
for  wise  reasons,  is  concealed  from  the  vulgar.  There  is  yet 
another  class  of  errorists  who  profess  to  be  inspired  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  so  that  they  can  understand  what  is  revealed  in 
the  Bible.  They  despise  the  laws  of  language,  and  pretend 
that  they  are  taught  what  to  believe  and  what  to  do,  by 
impulses  which  they  receive  directly  from  the  Spirit  of  God. 
We  shall  not  attempt  a  full  explanation  of  this  peculiarity 
of  errorists.  We  will,  however,  suggest,  that  as  all  error  is  a 
phantom,  or  misconception  of  a  perverted  intellect  or  imagi- 
nation, and  cannot  from  its  nature  assume  a  consistent 
form,  and  the  more  the  mind  labors  to  give  it  consistency, 
the  more  it  becomes  bewildered, — the  advocates  of  false 
doctrines  are  very  apt  to  think  that  all  persons  are  equally 
perplexed  with  themselves,  and  to  impute  to  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  the  obscurity  and  darkness  which  exist  in  their 
own  disordered  minds. 

1.  God  has  taught  us  that  his  word  is  intelligible.  He 
said  by  his  prophet  Isaiah,  **  I  have  not  spoken  in  secret,  in  a 
dark  place  of  the  earth,"  Isaiah  xlv.  19.  This  declaration 
was  made  in  connexion  with  a  prophecy  respecting  the 
future  prosperity  of  the  seed  of  Jacob.  The  Bible  contains 
many  passages  in  which  we  are  taught  that  God  has  revealed 
himself  in  language  which  is  easily  understood. 

Deut.  xxix.  29,  **  The  secret  things  belong  unto  the  Lord 
our  God ;  but  those  things  which  are  revealed  belong  unto  us 
and  to  our  children  for  ever,  that  we  may  do  all  the  words  of 
this  law."  Again  the  Lord  spake  by  his  servant  Moses, 
Deut  XXX.  11-14,  "For  this  commandment  which  I  qommand 
thee  this  day,  it  is  not  hidden  from  thee,  neither  is  it  far  o£ 
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It  is  not  in  heaven  that  thou  shouldest  say,  who  shall  go  up 
for  us  to  heaven  and  bring  it  unto  us,  that  we  may  hear  it 
and  do  it  ?     Neither  is  it  beyond  the  sea,  that  thou  shouldest 
say,  who   shall   go  over  the  sea  for  us    and   bring  it  unto 
us  that  we  may  hear  it  and  do  it  ?     But  the  word  is  nigh 
ihee,  in  thy  mouth  and  in  thy  heart,  that  thou  mayest  do  it" 
The  truths  which  God  has  been  pleased  to  reveal  are  given 
in  the  language  of  our  mouth,  in  the  words  by  which  we 
converse   with   each  other,   and   are  addressed   in  a  clear, 
unambiguous  manner  to  the  heart.     The  Bible  is  so  easily 
understood,  that  even  children  and  unlearned   persons  are 
under  no  absolute  necessity  of  depending   upon   priests  or 
philosophers  to  make  known  the  meaning  of  the  messages  by 
which  Jehovah  communicates  to  his  people  what  he  would 
have  them  know  respecting   himself  and  their  relations  to 
him. 

2.  That  the  sacred  Scriptures  are  written  in  perspicuous 
language,  is  confirmed  by  those  declarations  which  affirm 
that,  in  them,  the  Holy  Spirit  instructs  the  ignorant,  makes 
the  simple  wise,  and  reveals  the  sublime  mysteries  of  godli- 
ness to  babes.  The  Psalmist  celebrates  the  perspicuity  of  the 
word  of  God  in  the  following  beautiful  strains,  "  The  law  of 
the  Lord  is  perfect,  converting  the  soul ;  the  testimony  of  the 
Lord  is  sure,  making  wise  the  simple."  ....  "The 
entrance  of  thy  word  givelh  light ;  it  giveth  understanding  to 
the  simple."  Nothing  can  exceed  the  elegance  and  sublimity 
of  the  words  of  our  Saviour,  when  he  spoke  of  the  fact  that 
the  truth  is  revealed  to  persons  whose  minds  are  characterized 
by  true  simplicity.  "  At  that  time  Jesus  answered  and  said, 
I  thank  thee,  O  Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  because 
thou  hast  hid  these  things  from  the  wise  and  prudent,  and 
hast  revealed  them  unto  babes.  Even  so.  Father,  for  so  it 
seemeth  good  in  thy  sight." 

This  fact  is  strikingly  exhibited,  also,  in  the  calling  of  the 
church.  What  the  apostle  affirmed  of  the  Corinthians,  has 
always  been  verified  in  the  history  of  Christ's  true  disciples. 
**  For  ye  see  your  calling,  brethren,  how,  that  not  many  wise 
men  after  the  flesh,  not  many  mighty,  not  many  noble,  are 
called.  But  God  hath  chosen  the  foolish  things  of  the  world 
to  confound  the  wise." 
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We  are  not  to  understand  from  these,  and  similar  texts, 
that,  in  the  Bible,  the  truth  is  revealed  to  a  simplicity  of  idiocy 
or  stupidity.  Those  who  are  enlightened  by  the  word  of  God, 
have  an  earnest,  conscientious,  but  modest  mind.  They  are 
conscious  of  ignorance,  and  desire  to  be  instructed.  They 
know  that  in  themselves  they  are  without  strength  and  wis- 
dom, and  wish  to  be  told  in  plain  language  what  truth  is. 
They  think  that  God  speaks  what  he  means,  and  it  is  only 
necessary  to  give  good  heed  to  his  words  to  understand  him. 
We  all  know  enough  of  human  character,  to  be  assured  that 
this  class  of  persons  would  never  know  the  true  meaning  of 
the  sacred  Scriptures,  if  they  were  not  written  in  simple,  in- 
telligible, unsophisticated  language.  Though  they  may  not 
be  able  to  analyse  a  passage  of  Scripture,  and  give  the  prin- 
ciples by  which  it  should  be  interpreted,  yet  guided  instinc- 
tively by  the  laws  of  their  own  minds,  they  ever  apply  the 
rules  of  exegesis  to  what  they  read  with  rigid  exactness. 
They  have  no  suspicions  of  an  affected  obscurity  to  please  a 
disordered  taste ;  a  rhetorical  flourish,  to  gratify  those  who 
are  more  pleased  with  distortion  than  with  natural  eloquence ; 
of  a  design  to  conceal  truth  from  the  unhallowed  familiarity 
of  the  vulgar.  In  their  simplicity  they  think  the  writer 
expresses  his  thoughts  just  as  they  are,  and  with  a  simplicity 
like  their  own.  To  this  very  class,  the  word  of  God  is  ad- 
dressed. To  them  it  was  first  spoken,  and  they  were  its  first 
and  most  accurate  interpreters.  They  understand  it.  It  is, 
therefore,  plain,  and  gives  the  truth  in  a  language  easily 
understood,  and  capable  of  an  accurate  and  certain  construc- 
tion. 

3.  We  are  admonished  to  regard  the  language  of  the  Bible 
as  intelligible,  by  the  fact  that  in  it  truth  is  revealed  to  faith. 
It  may  be  proper  in  this  place  to  make  some  remarks  respect- 
ing the  true  ofRce  of  philosophy  and  of  faith,  and  their  rela- 
tion to  each  other. 

Philosophy — when  it  fills  its  proper  office — treats  in  a  clear 
and  accurate  manner  of  those  subjects  which  lie  within  the 
compass  of  the  understanding.  It  extends  no  further  than  the 
capabilities  of  the  mind  to  observe  and  accurately  define  or 
comprehend.  It  is  not  so  much  conversant  about  the  nature 
of  things,  as  of  their  qualities,  attributes,  and  relations.    While 
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it  i8  constantly  extending  its  dominion,  it  always  leaves  an 
immense,  yea,  infinite  field  of  knowledge  unexplored.  Philo* 
sophy  treats  of  facts  which  have  been  developed  in  the  regular 
operation  ofthings  ;  or  which  have  been  brought  out  by  investi- 
gation and  experiment.  It  combines  these  facts,  notices  their 
relations,  and  observes  the  consequences  that  result  from  them. 

Faith  apprehends  facts  that  are  without  the  sphere  of  our  di- 
rect  |)erception  ;  and  of  which  we  cannot  gain  a  knowledge  by 
observation  or  induction.  It  seizes  hold  of  the  real  existence 
of  that  which  lies  beyond  the  reach  of  science  or  philosophy. 
It  claims  not  the  power  of  comprehending.  It  asks  not  for 
proof.  It  is  satisfied  with  the  simple  declaration  of  the  divine 
word,  giving  truth  in  intelligible  propositions  or  statements. 
As  the  confiding  child  believes  his  teacher  when  he  says,  the 
three  angles  of  the  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  angles,  and 
the  proposition  is  intelligible  to  him,  though  he  cannot  demon- 
stnite  its  truth,  so  the  child  of  God  receives  as  true,  without 
being  able  to  solve  its  mystery,  the  proposition  that  God  can 
"  l>e  just,  and  the  justifier  of  him  which  believeth  in  Jesus." 
And  Uu»  fact  thus  stated  and  received  bv  faith,  is  as  clearly 
apprrheniled,  ami  a  knowledge  of  it  as  beneficial  as  it  would 
be.  if  we  were  able  to  comprehend  the  mysterious  efficacy  of 
the  bNuHl  of  Christ.  The  facts,  a  knowledjje  of  which  is  com- 
nuiieated  to  the  mind  hv  faith,  are  often  mysterious  in  iheir 
nature,  and  it  is  sometimes  impossible  for  us  to  reconcile 
them  with  other  well  established  tacts.  Knowledge  by  faith 
is  mi>st  certain.  It  cannot  receive  aid  tVom  demonstration. 
It  has  tor  its  guarantee  the  truth  ofGcxl.  Knowledge  by  failh 
must  always  be  more  excellent  than  that  of  philosophv.  tor  it 
pi\es  to  us  tacts  resjvctinsj  GchI.  the  wonders  of  his  works  of 
creation  and  pnniilence,  his  moral  covernmenl  and  redemp- 
tion, which  are  hevond  the  sphere  of  philosophy.  Philosophv 
may  creep  alon^  ;;t*ter  taith.  but  can  never  gain  ujx>n  it  in 
its  rapid  striiies  in  divine  knowledge. 

Uut  our  linjits  will  not  jvrmil  an  extended  discussion  of  this 
part  of  our  subject.  A  tew  examples  will  be  sufficient  to 
ilhistiate  H. 

Oil  a  certain  ivcasion.  when  our  Saviour  taught  the  people 
ti\at  the  SvM\  of  man  must  l*e  iii'ted  up.  the  people  answered 
bun.  ••  We  have  heard  out  of  the  law  that  Christ  abidelh 
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for  ever,  and  how  sayest  thou  the  Son  of  man  must  be  lifted 
up  ?  Who  is  this  Son  of  man  ?"  There  were  two  facts 
clearly  foretold  by  the  prophets  respecting  Christ.  One  was 
that  he  should  die  for  his  people ;  the  other  that  he  should 
reign  for  ever  with  his  people.  These  facts  appeared,  to  the 
minds  of  the  unbelieving  Jews,  to  annul  each  other.  They 
could  not  reconcile  them.  By  an  attempt  to  bring  them 
within  the  province  of  philosophy,  their  minds  were  troubled, 
and  to  extricate  themselves  from  difficulty  they  denied  the 
former,  as  it  was  most  offensive  to  their  vain  and  selfish 
hearts.  Faith  would  say  that  they  are  both  true,  and  beauti- 
fully harmonize  with  each  other,  though  finite  minds  cannot 
tell  how,  until  prophecy  shall  have  a  realization  in  history. 

The  knowledge  of  the  Pharisees,  who  seemed  to  think  they 
had  a  perfect  understanding  of  the  Scriptures,  was  put  to  the 
test  in  the  following  manner,  "Jesus  asked  them,  saying, 
What  think  ye  of  Christ?  Whose  son  is  he?  They  say 
unto  him,  the  son  of  David.  He  saith  unto  them,  how  then 
doth  David  in  Spirit  call  him  Lord,  saying,  the  Lord  said  unto 
my  Lord,  sit  thou  on  my  right  hand  till  I  make  thine  enemies 
thy  foot-stool?  If  David  call  him  Lord,  how  is  he  his 
son?"  Their  philosophy  could  not  answer  this  question; 
and  ever  since  that  day,  those  who  have  "  trusted  '*  that  their 
philosophy  could  "draw  up"  the  infinite  ocean  of  truth,  have 
not  been  able  to  give  it  a  solution  ;  and  they  shrink  from  the 
consideration  of  it,  in  confusion,  from  a  consciousness  of  their 
inability.  But  faith  receives  both  facts  contemplated  in  the 
question,  and  adores  that  Being,  the  mystery  of  whose  exist- 
ence can  never  be  solved  by  finite  minds. 

One  more  illustration  will  suffice.  The  prophet  foretold 
that  Jerusalem  should  be  destroyed,  and  that  the  Jews  should 
be  carried  into  captivity,  after  the  coming  of  the  Messiah. 
It  was  also  revealed  that,  under  the  reign  of  the  Son  of  Man, 
the  seed  of  Jacob  should  be  exalted.  It  is  evident,  that  at  the 
time  of  the  first  coming  of  Christ,  the  Jews  could  not  recon- 
cile these  prophecies  with  each  other. 

They  evidently  either  lost  sight  altogether  of  the  first,  or 
gave  it  an  allegorical  interpretation.  And  since  it  has  been 
verified  in  history,  so  literally,  that  no  account  of  the  over- 
throw of  the  Jews  and  their  miseries  can  be  more  accurate 
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than  that  contained  in  the  writings  of  the  prophets ;  a  large 
part  of  the  Christian  world  are  unwilling  to  believe  that  ihe 
latter  can  be  anything  more  than  a  figurative  representation 
of  the  future  prosperity  of  the  church.  But  faith  in  the 
divine  testimony  gives  literal  reality  to  what  remains,  as  well 
as  to  that  which  has  already  been  fulfilled. 

Philosophy  is  constantly  extending  into  the  regions  of  faith, 
as  there  is  a  development  of  facts  revealed  in  prophecy. 
But  the  importance  of  faith  is  by  no  means  diminished,  for  it 
has  the  everlasting  Jehovah  for  its  object,  and  philosophy  can 
never,  by  adding  finite  to  finite,  approximate  even  to  a  com- 
prehension of  all  which  faith  receives  and  rejoices  in. 

As  philosophy  comprehends  its  object,  the  language  of  a 
philosophical  treatise  may  be  modified  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  subject  to  which  it  relates,  provided  it  is  understood. 
And  if  there  are  inaccuracies,  they  can  be  detected,  and 
corrected.  If  words  are  used  out  of  their  ordinary  significa- 
tion, their  meaning  can  be  defined. 

But  as  faith  respects  things  of  which  we  could  have  no 
knowledge  unless  they  were  made  known  to  us  by  another, 
and  which,  even  then,  are  often  mysterious  and  sometimes 
apparently  contradictory  to  each  other,  or  other  known  facts, 
we  are  dependent  upon  tlie  accuracy  of  the  description  given 
by  the  informer  i'or  a  true  knowledge  of  them.  If  his  language 
is  such  that  it  cannot  be  subjected  to  the  laws  of  interpreta- 
tion, which  are  universal  and  inherent  in  the  minds  of  the 
unlearned  as  well  as  of  the  learned,  it  will  not — nay,  it 
cannot,  enlighten  us.  When  our  knowledge  depends  upon 
the  words  of  another,  there  is  a  necessitv  that  ihev  be  accu- 
rate  and  intelligible.  If  they  are  not,  we  shall  remain  in 
ignorance,  or,  what  is  worse,  be  led  into  error.  We  cannot, 
by  a  comprehension  of  the  subject,  correct  his  errors  or  evolve 
his  meaning,  given  in  a  manner  which  is  in  direct  violation  of 
the  fundamental  laws  of  interpretation.  Philosophy  may 
sit  in  judgment  on  language  which  belongs  to  its  province, 
but  it  has  no  business  with  those  communications  which 
">«•  addressed  to  faith  alone,  excepting  to  suppress  vain 
ndations,  and  restrain  investigation  within  the  appropriate 
nUi  of  philology.  Whenever  philosophy  attempts  to  usurp 
on  over  faith,  and  to  dictate  to  her  what  she  is  to 
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receive  from  communications  made  to  her  by  a  revelation 
from  God,  she  assumes  a  position  that  is  out  of  her  sphere ; 
exalts  herself  above  God ;  and  shows  by  her  vain  words  and 
false  teachings,  that  her  boasted  wisdom  is  but  folly  and  her 
knowledge  ignorance.  The  language  addressed  to  faith  is 
simple  and  easily  understood ;  or  if  it  be  not,  faith  will  pre- 
sume that  it  is.  We  always  expect  that  he  who  would  make 
us  acquainted  with  a  fact  of  which  we  had  before  been  igno- 
rant, will  tell  us  his  story  in  a  simple,  unaffected  manner,  or 
with  such  figures  and  illustrations  as  will  give  us  a  more 
definite  and  impressive  view  of  the  subject,  than  (^ould  other- 
wise be  obtained.  A  narrator  who  should  do  otherwise, 
would  be  considered  guilty  of  an  unpardonable  offence,  not 
only  against  the  rules  of  rhetoric,  but  also  against  good  breed- 
ing. 

It  is  not  unfrequently  urged  that  the  language  of  the  sacred 
Scriptures  is  made  obscure  by  the  frequent  use  of  figures  of 
speech,  or  poetic  imagery.  This  notion  is  based  upon  a  mis- 
conccptioii  of  the  nature  of  poetry  and  of  figurative  language. 
We  readily  acknowledge  that  the  effusions  of  transcendentalists 
and  many  other  modern  writers,  misnamed  poetry,  are  often 
so  obscure,  that  no  one  can  obtain  a  definite  idea  of  their 
object.  The  reason,  however,  is,  that  they  have  none  to 
express.  They  seem  to  think  that  the  "hiding  of  their 
power"  consists  in  being  unintelligible. 

The  object  of  poetry  is  to  present  truth  in  an  interesting 
form,  and  as  far  as  possible  give  an  exact  picture  of  what  is 
described.  Figures  of  speech  may  abound  in  good  poetry, 
but  are  not  necessary  to  it.  In  all  good  writing,  tropes  are 
introduced  only  when  they  are  useful,  either  because  there 
are  no  literal  words  that  are  so  appropriate  to  depict  what 
the  author  would  describe,  or  in  order  to  give  a  more  lively 
impression  than  can  be  produced  by  the  use  of  literal  terms. 
When  a  lecturer  wishes  to  describe  to  us  what  we  have 
neither  seen  with  our  eyes,  nor  heard  with  our  ears,  or  what 
our  hands  have  not  handled,  or  what  cannot  be  subjected  to 
the  power  of  abstract  reasoning,  he  often  uses  diagrams, 
paintings,  or  moulds,  to  aid  our  minds  to  a  clear  conception 
of  it.  The  appropriate  office  of  poetry  is  much  the  same. 
Of  the  ancient  Grecian  literature,  poetry  is  by  far  the  most 
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easily  understood.  Of  all  uninspired  books,  the  Iliad  of 
Homer  gives  the  conceptions  of  the  author  in  the  most  per- 
spicuous and  impressive  manner.  His  figures  do  not  "darken 
counsel  by  words  without  knowledge/'  but  present  the  objects 
of  which  they  treat  with  such  distinctness  and  clearness  that 
they  could  hardly  have  been  better  understood  by  an  eye- 
witness. If  a  man  knew  only  the  poetry  of  Homer,  or  of  the 
sacred  Scriptures,  he  would  regard  the  idea  that  poetry  or 
figures  of  speech  are  obscure,  as  absurd.  In  Homer's  most 
animated  descriptions,  in  which  comparison  follows  com- 
parison in  rapid  succession,  separated  only  by  a  brief  allusion 
to  what  he  would  describe,  his  language  is  as  transparent  as 
air.  In  those  passages  we  have  the  appropriate  use  of  com- 
parisons, and  it  is  for  this  purpose  that  they  are  used  in  the 
Bible.  And,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  about  the 
obscurity  or  limbiguity  of  the  Oriental  style,  there  is  no  unin- 
spired book  which  so  nearly  resembles  the  sacred  writings  as 
the  Iliad  of  Homer.  The  student  of  that  great  poet  can 
hardly  avoid  noticing  the  similarity  between  his  style  and  that 
of  the  prophets,  and  especially  of  our  Saviour.  The  reason 
is  obvious.  The  language  of  both  is  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  of  rhetoric,  natural,  simple,  pointed,  and  perfectly  intel- 
ligible. 

4.  We  are  taught  in  the  Bible  that  believers  have  a  most 
perfect  assurance  of  the  reality  of  the  facts  which  it  reveals  ; 
and  this  is  another  proof  that  the  language  of  the  sacred 
Scriptures  is  both  intelligible  and  easily  understood. 

That  we  may  liave  a  perfect  assurance  of  the  facts  revealed 
in  the  Bible,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  be  able  to  know 
that  it  is  the  word  of  God.  Though  the  world  by  wisdom 
knows  not  God,  nor  that  the  Bible  is  the  word  of  God,  there 
is  a  wisdom  in  faith  which  knows  both.  Faith  is  not  that 
blind  thing,  which  they  suppose,  who  in  their  own  self-con- 
ceit think  they  receive  nothing  as  certainly  true  which  ihey 
cannot  comprehend  or  measure  by  their  philosophy.  The 
believer  has  two  ennobling  characteristics.  He  is  able  to 
know  God,  and  to  trust  in  his  word  as  the  perfection  of  rea- 
son and  of  wisdom.  He  possesses  within  himself  integrity, 
the  image  of  the  truth  of  God.     He  is  able  to  distinguish 

eand  what  is  human,  between  what  is 
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infinite  and  what  is  finite,  between  what  is  infallible  and  what 
is  fallible.  Thus  we  are  taught  by  the  Apostle  in  the  first 
epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  *•  Now  we  have  received,  not  the 
spirit  of  the  world,  but  the  Spirit  which  is  of  God,  that  we 
might  know  the  things  that  are  freely  given  us  of  God."  But 
we  cannot  enlarge  on  this  topic. 

An  ability  to  understand  the  Bible  is  also  essential,  that 
we  may  have  a  perfect  assurance  of  the  facts  which  it 
reveals.  The  believer  does  not  merely  know  that  the  Bible 
is  the  word  of  God,  and  therefore  true.  He  knows  what  the 
things  are  which  are  true.  There  would  be  little  consolation 
in  knowing  that  the  sacred  Scriptures  teach  the  truth,  unless 
we  could  know  what  the  truth  is.  But  it  may  be  urged  that, 
while  some  parts  of  the  Bible  are  easily  understood,  other 
parts,  and  especially  those  which  are  prophetic,  are  obscure. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  the  gospel  connects  what  has 
been,  and  now  is,  with  what  shall  be,  in  such  intimate  rela- 
tions, that  a  knowledge  of  one  necessarily  requires  a  know- 
ledge of  the  other.  How  can  a  person  know  the  desert  of 
sin,  unless  his  mind,  by  the  aid  of  prophecy,  looks  forward  to 
the  future  condition  of  those  who  die  in  unbelief?  Who 
could  understand  the  full  design  of  the  death  of  Christ,  had 
not  God,  in  the  language  of  prophecy,  told  us  of  his  exaltation, 
and  the  condition  of  the  redeemed  in  his  kingdom  ? 

Still  it  may  be  urged  that  there  are  difficulties  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  prophetic  writings,  and  that  Peter  has  taught  us 
that  there  are,  in  the  character  he  ascribes  to  Paul's  writings. 
"  Even  as  our  beloved  brother  Paul,  also,  according  to  the 
wisdom  given  unto  him  hath  written  unto  you,  as  also  in  all 
his  epistles,  speaking  in  them  of  these  things  in  which  are 
some  things  hard  to  be  understood,  which  they  that  are  un- 
learned and  unstable  wrest,  as  they  do  also  the  other  Scrip- 
tures, unto  their  own  destruction." — 2  Peter  iii.  15,  16. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  apostle  places  the  difficulty 
in  the  subject,  and  not  in  the  language  of  the  inspired  writer. 
Prophecy  often  relates  to  events  which  had  never  been  de- 
veloped in  the  history  of  God's  dealings  with  men.  It  is  with 
difficulty  that  the  mind  forms  a  definite  idea  of  what  has  never 
existed,  and  which  scarcely  finds  any  resemblance  in  any- 
thing which  had  hitherto  come  under  the  observation  of  man. 
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On  this  account  the  writings  of  the  prophets  are  but  little 
understood.  Many  persons,  because  they  cannot  comprehend 
how  the  things  foretold  will  come  to  pass,  inasmuch  as  the 
like  never  existed,  hesitate  not,  according  to  the  apostle,  to 
wrest  the  Scriptures.  That  is,  they  reject  the  obvious  sense, 
and  give  to  the  sacred  writings  an  allegorical  interpretation, 
suited  to  their  fancy,  and  favoring  their  selfish  feelings ;  and 
in  this  manner,  pervert  them  to  their  own  destruction. 

From  these  considerations  we  should  expect  to  find  the 
language  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  intelligible.  It  cannot  be 
otherwise,  since  in  them  truth  is  revealed  to  a  childlike  sim- 
plicity, to  babes.  It  is  revealed  to  faith  which  seeks  not 
to  comprehend  or  contradict  the  words  of  God ;  which  asks 
not  for  demonstration,  but  is  satisfied  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
momentous  facts  which  are  revealed  for  the  consolation  of 
those  who  believe. 

If  this  is  thought  to  be  mere  theory,  let  it  be  proved  to  be 
such.  But  if  what  we  have  suggested  can  be  substantiated 
by  facts,  then  it  should  be  received  as  truth.  We  will  readily 
grant  that  all  theories  should  be  tested,  when  the  facts  to 
which  they  relate  have  had  their  proper  and  legitimate  de- 
velopment, in  history  or  experiment.  Many  prophecies  have 
had  their  fulfilment.  The  language  of  the  prophets  has  been 
tested  by  history.  We  have,  therefore,  the  means  of  deter- 
mining whether  it  is  obscure,  allegorical,  and  enigmatical,  or 
whether  it  is  perspicuous,  simple,  literal,  and  easily  under- 
stood.    What  then  does  history  leach  respecting  this  subject? 

"  The  Lord  said  unto  Noah,  for  yet  seven  days,  and  I  will 
cause  it  to  rain  upon  the  earth  forty  days  and  forty  nights." 
History  relates  :  *'  and  it  came  to  pass  after  seven  da^'s,  that 
the  waters  of  the  flood  were  upon  the  earth,  and  the  rain  was 
upon  the  earth  forty  days  and  tbrty  nights." 

The  Lord  told  Abraham  that  his  seed  should  be  a  stranger 
in  a  land  that  was  not  theirs,  and  should  be  afflicted  400 
years.  This  prediction  was  literally  fulfilled.  The  Lord 
commanded  Moses  to  say  unto  the  people,  "  as  I  live  sailh  the 
Lord,  as  ye  have  spoken  in  mine  ears,  even  so  will  1  do  to 
you.  Your  carcases  shall  fall  in  this  wilderness,  and  all  that 
were  numbered  of  you,  according  to  your  whole  number,  from 
twenty  years  old  and  upward,  which  have  murmured  against 
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me  ;  doubtless  ye  shall  not  come  into  the  land  which  I  swear 
to  make  you  dwell  therein,  save  Caleb  the  son  of  Jephun- 
neh,  and  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun."  History  records  that  this 
was  all  fulfilled  to  the  letter  :  *'  Among  these  there  was  not  a 
man  of  them  whom  Moses  and  Aaron  the  priests  numbered, 
when  they  numbered  the  children  of  Israel  in  the  wilderness 
of  Sinai.  For  the  Lord  had  said  of  them,  they  shall  die  in  the 
wilderness,  and  there  was  not  left  a  man  of  them  save  Caleb 
the  son  of  Jephunneh,  and  Joshua  the  sun  of  Nun."  Samuel 
prophesied  that  David,  the  youngest  son  of  Jesse,  should  be 
king  over  Israel ;  and  in  due  time  David  was  made  king  ac- 
cording to  the  prediction. 

"  A  man  of  God  went  out  of  Judah,  by  the  word  of  the  Lord 
unto  Bethel,  and  Jeroboam  stood  by  the  altar  to  burn  incense. 
And  he  cried  against  the  altar,  O,  altar,  altar!  Thus  saith 
the  Lord,  behold  a  child  shall  be  born  unto  the  house  of  David, 
Josiah  by  name,  and  upon  thee  shall  he  offer  the  priests  of 
the  high  places  that  burn  incense  upon  thee,  and  men's  bones 
shall  be  burnt  upon  thee."  This  is  prophecy.  What  does 
history  say  ?  "  And  as  Josiah  turned  himself,  he  spied  the  sepul- 
chres that  were  in  the  mount,  and  sent  and  took  the  bones 
out  of  the  sepulchres,  and  burned  them  upon  the  altar,  and 
polluted  it,  according  to  the  word  of  the  Lord,  which  the  man 
of  God  proclaimed,  who  proclaimed  these  words." 

Jeremiah  prophesied  respecting  Zedekiah  that  his  eyes 
should  behold  the  eyes  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  and  that  he 
should  be  led  to  Babylon.  Ezekiel  prophesied  that  the  Lord 
would  bring  Zedekiah  to  Babylon,  but  that  he  should  not 
see  Babylon,  though  he  should  die  there.  How  could 
Zedekiah  be  carried  to  Babylon  and  see  the  king,  but 
not  see  the  city,  in  which  he  would  live  and  die?  An 
infidel  might  deny,  and  a  neologist  might  allegorize.  But 
what  says  history  ?  "  Then  they  took  the  king  and  carried 
him  up  unto  the  king  of  Babylon,  at  Riblah,  in  the  land  of 
Hamath,  where  he  gave  judgment  upon  him.  And  the  king 
of  Babylon  slew  the  sons  of  Zedekiah  before  his  eyes  ;  he  slew 
also  the  princes  of  Judah  in  Riblah.  Then  he  put  out  the 
eyes  of  Zedekiah,  and  the  king  of  Babylon  bound  him  in 
chains,  and  carried  him  to  Babylon  and  put  him  in  prison  till 
the  day  of  his  death."    If  the  reader  would  examine  other 
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prophecies  which  have  already  been  fulfilled,  he  will  find  a 
like  correspondence  between  the  language  of  the  prophet  and 
the  historian,  and  facts  in  which  the  things  foretold  have  had 
a  fulfilment.  I  need  not  refer  to  the  numerous  predictions 
respecting  Jerusalem,  Nineveh,  Babylon,  Egypt,  and  Tyre, 
Cyrus,  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  our  Saviour,  which  have  been 
long  since  fulfilled,  and  which  so  minutely  described  the  facta 
or  incidents  to  which  they  relate,  that  they  are  often  quoted 
to  prove  the  truth  of  divine  revelation.  It  is  peculiarly 
worthy  of  notice,  that,  although  the  language  of  the  prophets 
is  usually  very  concise,  yet  it  presents  a  very  comprehensive 
and  even  minute  description  of  the  things  to  which  it  refers. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  were  not  some  prophecies  given  in 
figurative  language,  which  have  been  fulfilled  ?  We  answer, 
yes ;  but  the  meaning  of  the  prophet  is  not  made  uncertain 
by  the  use  of  figures.  When  the  prophet  would  describe  the 
feelings  of  men  towards  Christ,  he  said,  "For  he  shall  grow 
up  before  him  as  a  tender  plant,  and  as  a  root  out  of  a  dry 
ground  ;  he  hath  no  beauty  nor  comeliness,  and  when  we 
shall  see  him,  there  is  no  beauty  that  we  should  desire  him. 
He  was  despised  and  rejected  of  men  ;  a  man  of  sorrows  and 
acquainted  with  grief,  and  we  hid,  as  it  were,  our  faces  from 
him.  He  was  despised  and  we  esteemed  him  not."  Here  is 
figure,  but  no  obscurity.  When  the  same  prophet  would 
describe  the  meekness  of  the  Saviour,  he  said,  "  He  was 
oppressed  and  he  was  afflicted,  yet  he  opened  not  his  mouth. 
He  is  brought  as  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter,  and  as  a  sheep 
before  her  shearers  is  dumb,  so  he  opened  not  his  mouth." 
All  this  was  done,  and  no  man  complains  of  the  obscurity  of 
the  language,  because  it  is  poetic.  By  a  few  examples  we 
will  illustrate  the  fact,  that  by  the  use  of  symbols  the  prophets 
set  forth  the  things  which  they  foretold  in  a  clear  light,  and 
gave  to  their  prophecies  a  more  intelligible  form. 

"  And  it  came  to  pass  at  that  time,  when  Jeroboam  went 
out  of  Jerusalem,  that  the  prophet  Ahijah,  the  Shilomite, 
found  him  in  the  way,  and  he  had  clad  himself  with  a  new 
garment,  and  they  two  were  alone  in  the  field  ;  and  Ahijah 
caught  the  new  garment  that  was  on  him,  and  rent  it  in 
twelve  pieces  ;  and  he  said  to  Jeroboam,  take  thee  ten  pieces ; 
for  thus  saith  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  behold  I  will  rend  the 
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kingdom  out  of  the  hand  of  Solomon,  and  will  give  ten  tribes 
to  thee."  No  one  can  fail  to  discover  that  the  svmbol  in  this 
instance  makes  the  prophecy  more  perspicuous,  apd  gives 
great  force  and  energy  ^to  the  words.  It  certainly  makes 
nothing  obscure. 

'*  And  when  he  was  come  unto  us  he  took  Paul's  girdle  and 
bound  his  own  hands  and  feet,  and  said,  thus  saith  the  Holy 
Ghost,  so  shall  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem  bind  the  man  that 
owneth  this  girdle,  and  shall  deliver  him  into  the  hands  of 
the  Gentiles."  Why  did  the  prophet  use  this  symbol  ? 
Certainly  it  was  not  to  make  prophecy  enigmatical.  In  the 
prophecy  of  Daniel  symbols  of  another  character  are 
employed ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  the  language  of  the  prophet 
is  made  more  significant  by  them.  The  lion  which  had  eagle's 
wings,  the  bear,  the  leopard,  and  the  fourth  beast  without  a 
name,  but  "dreadful  and  terrible  and  strong  exceedingly, 
with  great  iron  teeth,"  were  fit  symbols  of  the  agents  which 
God  revealed  by  them.  A  very  slight  attention  to  this  subject 
will  be  sufficient  to  convince  every  intelligent  person  that 
symbols,  when  their  use  is  explained,  give  a  distinct  con- 
ception of  the  things  which  they  represent.  They  have  this 
advantage  over  a  description  by  words  only.  Words  have 
no  resemblance  to  the  ideas  or  objects,  a  knowledge  of  which 
they  are  employed  to  express.  Symbols  bear  such  a  resem- 
blance to  the  things  which  they  represent,  that  we  easily 
form  from  the  one  a  conception  of  the  other. 

But  perhaps  some  may  ask,  why  spend  so  much  time  to 
prove  that  the  language  of  the  prophets  is  intelligible  ?  Our 
answer  is  ready.  It  is  not  to  be  disguised  that  one,  who, 
perhaps,  more  than  any  other,  has  been  regarded  as  the 
father  of  exegetical  studies  in  this  country,  is  accustomed  to 
speak  disparagingly  of  all  attempts  to  interpret  the  prophetic, 
writings,  his  own  and  those  of  a  few  learned  Germans,  of 
course,  excepted.  It  is  also  well  known,  that  another 
individual,  connected  with  one  of  our  oldest  theological 
schools,  affects  to  sneer  at  those  who  believe  that  the 
prophetic  Scriptures  mean  what  they  say.  The  sentiment  that 
the  writings  of  the  prophets  cannot  be  understood  prevails 
to  so  great  an  extent,  that  but  a  few,  even  of  the  ministers 
of  tlie  Gospel,  presume  to  give  a  positive  opinion  respecting 
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what  the  prophets  have  revealed.  Their  writings  are  accord- 
ingly neglected ;  and  those  who  advance  positive  opinions 
respecting  them  are  held  up  to  ridicule  as  vainglorious 
enthusiasts,  or  ambitious  of  the  reputation  of  discovering  some 
new  thing. 

Our  second  reason  for  dwelling  so  long  on  this  subject  is, 
that  if  we  believe  the  language  of  the  prophets  to  be  perspi- 
cuous, we  shall  interpret  their  writings  according  to  the  laws 
of  philology, — if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  believe  that  the 
prophetic  writings  are  enigmatical,  our  interpretations  will  be 
more  in  accordance  with  our  own  fancies  than  with  the 
principles  of  hermeneutics. 

It  is  not  the  design  of  this  essay  to  give  rules  for  the  inter- 
pretation of  prophetic  writings.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
they  conform  to  the  principles  which  are  inherent  in  all  well 
written  productions.  A  few  suggestions  will  be  made,  which 
we  consider  important  to  the  interpreter. 

1.  The  first  inquiry  of  the  interpreter  should  respect  the 
subject  of  the  prophetic  announcements,  or  in  other  words, 
the  person  or  persons,  or  the  place  or  places  of  which  the  pre- 
dictions lire  made.  If  it  is  known  who  or  what  it  is  to  which 
the  revelations  relate,  the  interpretation  is  usually  free  from 
difficulty  ;  but  so  long  as  it  is  unknown  who  or  what  it  is  of 
which  the  predictions  are  made,  the  prophecies  must  be 
unintelligible.  If,  for  example,  the  Israelites  are  the  subject 
of  a  prediction  that  literally  foresliows  their  restoration,  its 
meaning  is  obvious  and  certain.  If,  however,  instead  of 
really  treating  of  that  people,  they  are  put  as  substitutes  for 
another  class  of  human  beings,  of  whom  no  mention  is  made 
in  the  prophecy,  its  meaning  must  be  altogether  uncertain.  Our 
judgment,  therefore,  respecting  the  subject  should  be  correct, 
and  our  apprehension  clear.  Tlie  truth  of  this  position,  it  would 
seem,  must  be  obvious  to  all,  and  yet  many  publish  comments 
on  passages,  the  real  subject  of  which  they  entirely  misappre- 
hend. The  pernicious  consequences  of  such  an  error  are  seen 
in  the  utter  uncertainty  in  which  they  involve  them,  and  the 
confused,  absurd,  and  sometimes  monstrous  significations  which 
they  ascribe  to  them.  They  are  bold  in  denying  the  truth, 
but  often  have  nothing  of  which  they  themselves  feel  sure  to 
substitute  in  its  place. 
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Christ  forewarned  his  disciples  not  to  fear  their  persecutors. 
'*  Fear  not  them  which  kill  the  body,  but  are  not  able  to  kill 
the  soul ;  but  rather  fear  him  who  is  able  to  destroy  both  soul 
and  body  in  hell."     There  are  those  who  positively  affirm  thai 
hell  is  literally  the  name  of  the  valley  south  of  Jerusalem. 
And  although  the  word,  in  this  text,  obviously  means  a  place 
of  punishment,  where  the  wicked  are  punished  after  death, 
they,  contrary  to  their  usual  custom,  insist  that  the  literal 
meaning  of  the  word  is  to  be  retained,  even  though  they  are 
not  able  to  give  good  authority  for  the  assertion   that  hell 
literally  means  the  valley  called,  in  the  Old  Testament,  the 
valley  of  the  son  of  Hinnom.     But  when  called  upon  to  teU 
what  the  passage  quoted  above  means,  they  find  it  impossible 
to  give  a  definite  answer.     They  suggest  a  variety  of  things^ 
all  of  which  are  attended  with  so  many  difficulties  that  they 
will  not  positively  adopt  any  one  of  them.     Some  say  one 
thing  and  some  another,  while  none  of  them  know  anything 
whereof  they  affirm.     The  truth  is,  they  reject  the  subject 
plainly  given  in  the  passage,  and  thence  their  interpretations 
are  necessarily  nonsensical. 

**  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the  Word  was  with 
God,  and  the  Word  was  God."  Many  learned  men  hava 
asserted  that  this  Scripture  does  not  teach  the  divinity  of 
Christ ;  but  when  asked  to  tell  what  it  does  teach,  they  have 
no  definite  answer  to  give.  They  ofier  conjectures  about  the 
text,  or  the  translation,  or  give  what  they  think  may  be  a  plaustr 
ble  rendering  ;  but  they  show  plainly  that  they  have  no  great 
confidence  in  their  own  theories,  and  that  they  would  be 
unwilling  to  have  it  thought  that  they  considered  any  one  of 
them  as  undoubtedly  correct.  So  long  as  a  writer  thinks  a 
passage  of  Scripture  may  mean  this,  that,  or  the  other  thing,  or 
all  of  them  together,  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  he  does  not 
understand  it. 

The  subject  of  a  prophecy  is  usually  easily  ascertained.  It 
is  frequently  given  in  express  or  literal  terms.  When  a  pro- 
phecy refers  to  a  particular  place  or  nation,  the  name  of  that 
place  or  nation  is  usually  given.  The  prophecy  of  Nahum 
commences  with  "  the  burden  of  Nineveh."  This  is  enough 
to  notify  us  that  what  follows  relates  to  Nineveh.  In  manj 
of  the  prophecies  against  Cbaldea,  either  Chaldea  or  Babyloa 
VOL.  ui. — wo.  IV.  42 
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is  named  as  the  object  of  the  prophetic  denunciation.  The 
thirteenth  chapter  of  Isaiah  commences  with  **  The  burden  of 
Babylon ;"  the  fifteenth  with  "  The  burden  of  M oab ;"  the 
seventeenth  with  *'  The  burden  of  Damascus ;"  and  the  nine- 
teenth with  "  The  burden  of  Egypt."  When  places  are  thus 
formally  announced,  we  need  not  search  further  to  find  the 
subject  to  which  the  prophecy  relates.  We  are  under  no 
necessity  to  prove  that  the  language  is  used  literally.  If  it  is 
not,  we  may  expect  that  we  shall  be  notified  of  the  fact  in  a 
manner  not  to  be  mistaken. 

In  very  many  prophecies  the  nation  of  Israel,  by  some 
appropriate  term,*  is  named  as  the  subject.  But  it  has  been 
suggested,  in  respect  to  many  of  them,  that  while  Israel  is 
named  as  the  subject,  the  church  or  spiritual,  and  not  literal 
brael  is  meant.  And  in  confirmation  of  this  interpretation, 
passages  from  the  New  Testament  are  cited,  which  teach  that 
all  believers  are  children  of  Abraliam,  and  heirs  according  to 
the  promise.  It  is  said  that  the  nation  of  Israel  lost  its  posi- 
tion as  the  chosen  people  of  God  at  the  introduction  of  the 
gospel,  and  that  the  new  order  of  things  then  established  by 
the  apostles  is  to  continue  until  the  tnd  of  time ;  that  Israel  is 
never  again  to  be  gathered  and  treated  as  the  centre  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  on  earth.  This  suggestion  deserves  con- 
sideration. 

There  are  two  theories  on  this  subject.  One  is,  that  on  the 
introduction  of  the  gospel,  the  nation  of  Israel  was  rejected, 
and  the  church,  the  spiritual  Israel,  substituted  in  its  place. 
According  to  this  theory,  the  apostles  were  exalted  as  the 
heads  of  the  twelve  spiritual  tribes.  They  sat  on  twelve 
thrones  judging  these  tribes.  As  the  church  continues,  and, 
according  to  this  view,  will  continue  until  the  end  of  time, 
these  twelve  spiritual  invisible  tribes  remain.  And  it  would 
seem  to  tollow  that  the  apostolic  office  remains  in  the  church, 
that  the  apostles  had  successors  in  office.  And  if  so,  it  would 
not  seem  unreasona!>le  that  they  should  have  chosen  a  presi- 
dent from  their  number,  and  called  him  "the  Pope.'* 

The  i»ther  theory  affirms  that,  while  all  believers  are  heirs 
according  to  the  promise,  they  become  so  by  being  grafted 
upon  the  }>arent  stock  of  Israel ;  that  the  Jews  are  broken  off 
for  a  limited  time  only,  and  will  be  grafted  in  again  ;  that  the 
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Gentile  Christians  do  not  bear  the  root,  but  the  root  them; 
and  that  there  is  now  but  one  Priest,  who  has  passed  into  the 
heavens,  where  he  waits  till  the  time  appointed  for  his  return; 
that  there  is  no  temple  or  temple  worship  on  earth  ;  that  for 
the  present  time  only,  the  form  of  independent  synagogue 
worship  remains ;  and  that  at  the  appointed  time  Christ  will 
come  to  reign,  and  then  Jacob  will  arise  and  be  increased  by  an 
innumerable  number  gathered  from  among  the  Gentiles  ;  and 
the  Apostles,  according  to  Christ's  promise,  will  reign  with 
him,  sitting  on  twelve  thrones,  judging  the  twelve  tribes  of 
Israel.  Which  of  these  views  accords  with  the  Scripture! 
is  a  question  of  great  interest,  in  the  determination  of  which 
we  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  biassed  by  preconceived 
theories,  but  be  guided  exclusively  by  the  settled  and  unaltera- 
ble laws  of  language. 

When  the  subject  is  given  in  express  terms,  and  that  which 
is  affirmed  in  the  predicate,  literally  interpreted,  is  appropriate 
to  that  subject,  it  is  improper  and  absurd  to  ascribe  a  figura- 
tive or  allegorical  signification  to  the  language. 

It  may  be  proper  in  this,  place  to  make  some  remarks 
respecting  allegorical  interpretations.  This  species  of  expo- 
sition seems  to  have  been  introduced  into  the  church  by 
Origen.  For  many  centuries,  the  practice  prevailed  of  giving 
to  the  language  of  the  Bible  a  double  sense.  The  most  sim« 
pie  narrative  of  facts  was  made  to  prove  or  illustrate  some 
important  Christian  doctrine.  The  primary  meaning  was 
deduced  by  a  philological  interpretation.  The  secondary  or 
allegorical  sense  was  evolved,  not  by  any  established  rules,  but 
from  a  fancied  discovery  of  a  resemblance  between  what  was 
literally  described,  and  some  received  doctrine  or  custom  of 
the  church.  It  might,  at  first  view,  seem  that  the  secondary 
sense  would  be  harmless,  provided  it  was  made  to  harmonize 
with  the  truth  established  by  an  application  of  the  laws  of 
exegesis.  But  while  some  might  be  uninjured,  multitudes  who 
should  make  no  discrimination  between  the  primary  and 
secondary  sense  might  often  be  perplexed,  and  finally  led  to 
believe  that  the  Bible  is  at  best  a  blind  book,  since  men  of 
opposite  opinions  can,  with  equal  seeming  propriety,  prove 
their  views  from  the  same  passages. 
This  system  of  allegorizing  Scripture  is  now  generally  dit* 
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e&rded  by  philologists.  But  there  is  another  method  of  inter* 
preting  the  sacred  writings  which  rejects  the  literal  or  obvious 
cense,  and  adopts  the  allegorical  as  the  only  true  meaning. 
This  method  of  interpretation  is  worse  than  the  former.  By 
the  former  system  the  true  meaning  is  acknowledged,  though 
treated  as  of  less  importance  than  the  secondary.  But  by 
tile  latter,  all  guides  are  ^thrown  aside,  and  men  are  left  to 
their  own  fancy  to  determine  the  meaning.  The  result  i% 
that  they  go  to  what  they  call  their  intuitive  or  inductive 
flowers  to  find  out  the  will  of  God ;  while  by  inductive  or 
intuitive  powers  are  too  often  meant  the  impulses  of  depraved 
^nxid  sinful  affections. 

It  is  not  here  intimated  that  the  sacred  writers  never  made 
use  of  allegories  to  illustrate  truth.  Our  Saviour  oftea 
employed  them.  This  species  of  writing  is,  under  proper 
restrictions,  not  only  intelligible,  but  presents  the  thoughts  of 
the  speaker  or  writer  with  greater  perspicuity  and  force. 
Allegories,  however,  are  admissible  only  when  their  object 
18  expressly  stated,  or  it  can,  by  some  other  means,  be  per- 
fectly well  understood. 

Our  Saviour  explained  to  his  disciples  the  meaning  of  most 
of  his  parables.  In  some  instances  they  were  so  apt,  that 
even  the  blind  Jews  understood  for  what  intent  they  were 
spoken.  Always  when  he  employed  this  mode  of  giving 
instruction,  his  hearers  understood  that  his  discourse  was  not 
to  be  taken  literally.  He  did  not  always  give  to  the  multitude 
an  application  of  his  allegories,  but  the  explanation  is  often 
written  out  by  the  historian.  He  withheld  it  from  the  unbe- 
lieving Jews,  that  his  peculiar  treatment  of  them  might  show 
others  also,  that  he  does  not  condescend  to  answer  the  objec- 
tions of  the  caviller,  or  to  give  explanations  and  illustrations 
to  those  who  deliberately  reject  the  truth.  This  fact,  there- 
fore, will  not  justify  the  custom  of  giving  an  allegorical  inter- 
pretation to  Scripture  according  to  one's  fancy.  In  his  pecu- 
liar manner,  here  referred  to,  Christ  indirectly  taught  that  in 
the  word  of  God  in  which  truth  is  revealed  to  faith,  all  para- 
bles and  tropes  are  properly  and  fully  explained.  Accord- 
ingly, he  said  to  his  disciples,  "  It  is  given  unto  you  to  know 
the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  but  to  them  it  is  not 
given."    On  account  of  those  who  have  ears  to  hear,  the 
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Scriptures  are  given  in  an  intelligible  form,  but  not  to  gratify 
men  of  corrupt  minds,  nor  to  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  the 
apprehension  of  human  and  perverted  reason, 

We  will  give  a  few  examples  of  the  substitution  of  a 
tropical  for  a  literal  signification  of  the  language  of  Scrip- 
ture. The  1st  chapter  of  2d  Thessalonians,  and  the  84 
chapter  of  2d  Peter,  by  one  class  of  interpreters  have  been 
made  to  refer  to  the  destruction  of  the  Jews  and  thd 
Gnostics  and  other  heretics,  preparatory  to  the  introduction 
of  the  pure  universal  church.  Another  class  of  interpreters 
seem  to  refer  them  entirely  to  the  destruction  of  the  Jewish 
state,  the  miseries  of  the  Jews,  and  the  establishment  of 
Christianity.  It  is  in  vain  that  you  urge  the  obvious  mean« 
ing  of  the  language,  and  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  is 
no  allusion,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  destruction  of 
the  Jewish  nation  or  to  the  Gnostics.  These  interpreters 
think  they  can  see  some  analogy  between  what  is  hers 
described,  and  the  events  to  which  they  make  them  refer. 
It  is  to  no  purpose  that  the  -Apostle  Peter  speaks  of  the 
destruction  of  the  earth  by  comparing  it  with  the  formsr 
overthrow  by  the  flood ;  and  does  this  by  way  of  reply  to 
those  who  say  "Where  is  the  promise  of  his  coming,  for 
since  the  fathers  fell  asleep  all  things  continue  as  they  were 
from  the  beginning  of  the  creation  ?"  This  plain  language 
being  made  doubly  plain  by  the  argumentative  form,  must  be 
subjected  to  the  allegorizing  process,  tjiat  it  may  be  made  to 
mean  just  what  the  interpreter  chooses  to  evolve  from  it. 

Equally  absurd  is  the  tropical  interpretation  put  upon  other 
passages,  to  which  we  will  refer  the  reader,  by  another  and 
more  respectable  class  of  expositors. 

In  Jer.  xxxi.  35-40,  there  is  a  notable  prophecy.  The 
subject,  as  given  by  the  prophet,  is  the  perpetuity  of  the 
nation  of  Israel,  and  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem,  which  he 
declares  shall  not  be  plucked  up  nor  thrown  down  any  more 
for  ever.  A  similar  prophecy  is  found  in  Jer.  xxxiii.  19-26. 
In  both  of  these  passages  the  perpetuity  of  the  nation  of  Israel 
is  confirmed  in  a  very  solemn  manner.  "Thus  saith  the 
Lord  which  giveth  the  sun  for  a  light  by  day,  and  the  ordinan- 
ces of  the  moon  and  of  the  stars  for  a  light  by  night,  which 
divideth  the  sea  when  the  waves  thereof  roar;  the  Lord  of 
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hosts  is  his  name.  If  these  ordinances  depart  from  before  me, 
saith  the  Lord,  then  the  seed  of  Israel  shall  cease  from  being 
a  nation  before  me  for  ever."  This  is  the  same  Israel  which 
had  been  repeatedly  plucked  up  and  afflicted,  and  whose 
fathers  had  been  brought  out  of  Egypt.  There  is  a  similar 
J)assage  in  the  prophecy  of  Amos  which  closes  with  the 
following  significant  language :  "  And  I  will  bring  again  the 
captivity  of  my  people  of  Israel,  and  they  shall  build  the 
waste  cities,  and  inhabit  them,  and  they  shall  plant  vineyards 
and  drink  the  wine  thereof,  they  shall  make  gardens  and  eat 
the  fruit  of  them,  and  I  will  plant  them  upon  their  own  land* 
and  they  shall  be  no  more  pulled  out  of  their  own  land  which 
I  have  given  them,  saith  the  Lord  God."  This  is  spoken 
respecting  the  same  Israel  which  &>d  has  sifted  among  all 
nations. 

These  passages  are  made  to  refer,  by  a  class  of  interpreters, 
to  the  dispensation  of  the  gospel  as  it  now  axists,  while  the 
nation  of  Israel  is  scattered  and  sifted  among  all  nations.  To 
allegorize  these  Scriptures,  however,  in  this  way,  is,  it  is  appre- 
hended, to  justify  the  wildest  and  most  extravagant  absurdi- 
ties, of  those  who  deny  a  future  retribution,  a  resurrection,  or 
other  indisputable  revelations  of  the  sacred  word. 

On  a  certain  occasion  Jesus  said  to  the  Jews,  "Marvel  not 
at  this,  for  the  hour  is  coming  in  the  which  all  that  are  in  their 
graves  shall  hear  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  man,  and  shall  come 
forth  ;  they  that  have  done  good  to  the  resurrection  of  life,  and 
they  that  have  done  evil  lo  the  resurrection  of  damnation," 
John  v.  28,  29.  By  a  class  of  interpreters  this  passage  is 
made  to  designate  a  spiritual  resurrection.  The  literal  and 
obvious  nieanin<T  of  the  terms  is  disre^carded.  Evervthinjr  is 
made  lo  yield  to  aii  alle^jorizing  construction  formed  contrary 
to  all  rule,  and  without  even  the  appearance  of  propriety,  that 
a  favorite  theory  may  receive  no  detriment. 

We  will  refer  to  another  passage,  Rev.  xx.  4,  5,  **  And  I 
saw  thrones,  and  they  sat  upon  them,  and  judgment  was  given 
unto  ihem  ;  and  I  saw  the  souls  of  them  that  were  beheaded 
for  the  witness  of  Jesus,  and  for  the  word  of  God,  and  who- 
ever hud  not  worshipped  the  beast,  neither  his  image,  neither 
had  received  his  mark  on  their  foreheads,  or  in  their  hands  ; 
and  they  lived  and   reigned  with  Christ  a  thousand  years. 
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But  the  rest  of  the  dead  lived  not  again  until  the  thousand 
years  were  finished."  The  subject  of  this  prophecy,  as  givea 
by  the  sacred  writer,  is  the  resurrection  of  saints,  and  their 
reign  with  Christ  a  thousand  years.  But  this  passage  is  alle- 
gorized by  certain  interpreters,  so  as  to  make  it  teach  the 
reviving  of  the  spirit  of  the  martyrs  in  those  who  shall  dwell 
on  the  earth  during  the  millennium.  It  is  to  no  purpose  that 
the  dead  who  are  here  spoken  of,  and  whose  resurrection  ii 
distinctly  stated  to  be  the  subject  of  (he  vision,  are  a  comple-> 
ment  of  the  whole  number  of  those  who  will  have  died  befora 
the  thousand  years  commence ;  and  that  the  remaining  pari 
will  be  raised  after  the  termination  of  that  period,  and  that 
their  resurrection  is  so  manifestly  to  be  literal  that  it  is  admit* 

• 

ted  even  by  those  who  make  the  first  figurative.  Such  a 
subjection  of  the  language  of  the  sacred  writers  to  the  whims 
of  interpreters  who  have  the  rashness  to  pervert  it  to  support 
their  theories,  should  be  discountenanced  and  rebuked  by  all 
who  revere  the  Scriptures.  It  is  essentially  as  guilty  as  it 
were  to  reject  them,  or  claim  the  right  to  assign  them  what- 
ever meaning  pride,  presumption,  or  unbelief,  pleases. 

2.  After  ascertaining  the  subject  of  a  prophecy  we  are  pre- 
pared to  examine  the  predicate ;  and  in  that  we  are  not  to 
think  it  strange,  if  we  meet  with  highly  figurative  language. 
But  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  determine  what  is  literal  and  what 
is  figurative,  if  we  diligently  adhere  to  the  following  rule  : — 
If  the  language  presents  an  appropriate  description  of  the 
known  properties  or  qualities  of  the  subject,  if  it  involve  no 
absurdity  to  give  it  a  literal  rendering,  and  if  we  are  in  no 
way  notified  that  it  is  tropical,  then  we  may  safely  assume 
that  it  is  to  be  construed  literally.  When,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  are  required  by  good  and  substantial  reasons  to  consider 
the  language  tropical,  we  should  always  bear  in  mind  that 
figures  are  used  to  render  truth  more  obvious  and  forcible 
than  it  could  be  made  by  literal  terms,  and  by  all  means  avoid 
the  absurd  notion  that  because  language  is  figurative,  every 
one  is  at  liberty  to  understand  it  as  he  pleases.  It  is  not, 
however,  necessary  to  extend  our  remarks  on  this  topic  Wa 
will  only  add  that  to  deny  the  application  of  a  trope  to  the 
subject  which  it  is  designed  to  illustrate  or  enforce,  is  as  irra- 
tional and  as  much  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  language  as  it 
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would  be  to  refiise  to  words  the  signiiicatioii  which  properly 
belongs  to  them. 

3.  We  will  surest  one  topic  more  which  shoald  receiTe 
attention  from  those  who  would  accurately  interpret  the  sacred 
Scriptures.  The  leading  object  of  a  divine  revelation  should 
be  thoroughly  understood,  and  should  have  a  due  influence 
on  the  application  of  grammatical  rules  to  particular  passages. 
If  we  mistake  not,  this  consideration  is  but  little  appreciated 
by  many  persons  who  think  that  great  advances  have  been 
lately  made  in  the  science  of  hermeneutics.  Modern  exposi- 
tors have  been  jealous  of  the  application  of  the  analc^  of  the 
faith  to  the  interpretation  of  Scripture,  as  if  it  were  pre- 
judging what  they  ought  to  teach.  But  as,  in  the  word  of 
God,  truth  is  revealed  to  faith,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  a  true  religious  faith  will  so  harnu>nixe  with  the  laws 
of  language  that  we  shall  be  greatly  aided  in  applying  them  by 
it.  Faith  is  a  confidence  in  the  words  of  another.  So  long 
as  we  study  the  Scriptures  with  this  confidence  in  God's 
power  and  design  to  speak  in  plain  intelligible  language,  we 
shall  think  much  more  of  philology  than  of  philosophy 
or  the  deductions  of  science.  As  the  Bible  harmonizes 
in  all  its  parts,  a  knowledge  of  what  is  taught  in  one  part  will 
prepare  us  to  understand  what  is  written  in  other  parts.  A 
knowledge  of  what  is  taught  in  the  Old  Testament  is  a  fit  and 
necessary  preparation  for  the  study  of  the  New.  This  fact 
is  capable  of  an  almost  unlimited  illustration. 

There  are  two  systems  of  interpretation.  One  is  based 
upon  confidence  in  the  divine  word,  as  giving  a  perfect  exhi- 
bition of  truth.  This  system  assumes  that  we  are  ignorant 
and  need  instruction  ;  that  in  consequence  of  the  fall,  whereby 
we  naturally  love  darkness  rather  than  light,  our  preconceived 
opinions  respecting  truth  are  more  liable  to  be  wrong  than 
right ;  that  our  reason  is  so  perverted  that  it  cannot  be  trusted. 
It  moreover  assumes  that  in  the  gospel  there  is  a  system 
of  truth  revealed  that  is  so  transcendently  excellent,  that 
human  and  finite  reason,  however  perfect,  cannot  be  a  proper 
judge  of  it.  It  is  an  embodiment  of  facts  whose  existence 
could  not  be  known  without  a  revelation  from  God. 

The  other  system  makes  the  reason,  the  intuitive  and  in- 
ductive powers,  the  supreme  judge  of  truth.     It  subjects  the 
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language  of  the  Scriptures  to  the  control  of  the  reason  of 
each  individual  interpreter. 

Now,  it  has  been  conceded  by  the  most  learned  rationalists, 
that  that  system  which  assumes  that  truth  is  revealed  to  faith, 
harmonizes  best  with  a  strict  adherence  to  grammatical 
rules  in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture.  This  being  true, 
and  no  one,  we  presume,  can  doubt  that  it  is,  it  is  easy  to 
understand  how  this  system  of  truth  which  is  derived  by  faith 
in  the  divine  testimony,  will  prepare  the  mind  to  apply  the 
rules  of  interpretation  with  facility  and  judiciously.  Many 
passages,  at  which  philosophy  stumbles,  are  to  faith  perfectly 
clear  and  full  of  meaning.  Their  relation  to  the  true  religious 
system  is  readily  discovered.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who 
appeal  to  reason  as  the  standard  of  truth,  will  meet  with  diffi- 
culties at  every  step,  from  which  they  can  free  themselves 
only  by  forced  constructions  which  violate  every  law  of 
language,  and  arbitrary,  allegorical  interpretations,  which 
would  justify  the  most  extravagant  heretics.  It  may  be 
asked,  does  not  the  system  which  is  based  upon  faith  in 
the  divine  testimony,  as  the  true,  and  the  highest  reason, 
have  its  difficulties  ?  We  answer,  yes.  But  they  are  such 
difficulties  as  arise  from  our  limited  powers.  They  are  not 
philological  difficulties.  The  doctrines  of  original  sin,  the 
new  birth,  the  atonement,  election,  the  resurrection,  may  have 
their  metaphysical  or  philosophical  difficulties,  because  our 
minds  cannot  comprehend  all  that  God  knows,  all  the  reasons 
of  his  government,  nor  his  eternal  power  and  God-head.  But 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  deriving  these  doctrines  from  the 
sacred  Scriptures,*  by  a  faithful  adherence  to  the  rules  of 
exegesis.  And  it  is  a  matter  of  history  that  these  doctrines 
are  rejected  not  on  philological,  but  upon  assumed  philosophi- 
cal grounds.  The  Christian  is  not  greatly  troubled  because 
God  has  revealed  facts  which  he  cannot  comprehend,  but  is 
in  an  agony  when  unable  to  make  one  passage  of  Scripture 
harmonize  with  another.  While,  therefore,  it  is  decidedly 
wrong  to  adopt  opinions  dictated  by  our  conceptions  of  what 
ought  to  be  true,  and  force  the  Scriptures  into  a  harmony 
with  them,  it  is  most  obviously  reasonable  to  expect  that  a 
system  derived  from  the  word  of  God  by  faith,  will  make  the 
interpretation  of  many  apparently    obscure  passages   easy. 
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Indeed,  much  of  the  Bible  is  written  as  though  those  to  whom 
it  was  addressed  believed  the  true  system  of  religious  doc- 
trines.    We  have  frequently  been  asked,  of  what  practical 
use  is  the  belief  that  this  earth  is  to  be  restored  to  its  pristine 
fertility  and  salubrity,  that  Christ  will  appear  and  reign  in 
person,  and  the  saints  with  him,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
millennium,  and  that  other  events  which  are  foreshown  in  the 
prophecies  are  to  take  place  ?  But  it  should  never  be  asked,  by 
the  Christian,  of  what  practical  utility  a  belief  is  in  the  truth. 
If  a  doctrine  or  revelation  is  true,  it  should  be  believed  without 
stopping  to  inquire  whether  the  belief  of  it  will  do  good.     But 
the  question  can  be  easily  answered.     The  Christian  lives  by 
his  faith.     Faith  leans  upon  the  divine  testimony.     The  divine 
testimony  is  better  understood  when  the  system  of  religious 
belief  is  the  result  of  a  discovery  of  the  harmony  of  all  its 
parts.     Our  faith  is  perplexed,  stumbled,  and  made  weak,  not 
by  philosophical  difficulties,  but  by  being  unable  to  reconcile 
a  large  part  of  the  Bible  with  a  theory  which  has  been  adopted, 
and  is  made  a  criterion  of  truth.     We  know  not  how  it  is 
with  others,  but  we  for  many  years  labored  under  great  per- 
plexities and  anxieties,  because  unable  to  matiC  many  Scrip- 
tures hnrnionize   with   the    common  opinion    respecting  the 
millennium.     But,  casting  aside  theories,  and  following  philo- 
logical guides,  a  beautiful  harmony  was  at  once  discovered  in 
the  {>assages   which  before   had  embarrassed  us  with  insupe- 
rable (lilliculties.     Our  limits  will  not  permit  a  further  discus- 
sion of  this  subject.     We  will  only  refer  to  a  few  passages  of 
Scripture  which   illustrate  these  remarks.     It  appears  iiom 
Daniel  vii.,  2  Thess.  ii.,  and  2  Peter  iii.,  that  the  persecuting 
power  will  continue  until  the  Son  of  man  shall  make  his  per- 
sonal appearance,  for  he  will  destroy  the  man  of  sin,  at  his 
coming.     How  then  can  a  thousand  years  or  more  iiUervene, 
between  the  overthrow  of  the  power  of  wickedness  and  the 
coming  of  the  Son  of  nian  ?     It  would  seem  from  Acts  i.  6, 
7-II,  and  iii.   19,20,21,  that  the   restoration  of  "the  king- 
dom to  Israel,"  under  the  personal  reign  of  the  Messiah,  was 
taught  by  Christ  and  his  apostles  ;  and  there  is  no  way  to 
avoid    this    conclusion,    but    by    such    forced    constructions 
as  will  always  perplex  and  obstruct  those  who  maintain  the 
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truth  ;  while  they  will  justify  errorists  in  supporting  their  dog- 
mas. 

The  time  has  come  when  orthodox  Christians  should  seri- 
ously inquire,  whether  they  will  apply  to  the  interpretation 
of  the  prophecies  the  same  rules  as  they  employ  in  defending 
the  doctrines  of  grace  against  Arminians  and  Socinians ;  or 
whether  they  will  adhere  to  a  mode  of  interpreting  those 
Scriptures  which  relate  to  the  future  state  of  the  church,  that 
fully  justifies  their  opponents  in  their  perversions  of  the  sacred 
word.  H.  C. 


Art.  V. — The  Chief  Characteristics  and  Laws  op  Pro- 
phetic Symbols. 

A  WISH  has  been  expressed  that  we  would  briefly  state  the 
chief  characteristics  and  laws  of  prophetic  symbols  as  they 
have  heretofore  been  presented  in  the  Journal ;  exhibit  the 
proofs  by  which  they  are  sustained,  and  the  results  to  which 
they  lead ;  and  indicate  the  principal  points  which  inquirers 
need  to  investigate  in  order  to  determine  their  truth  and 
authoritativeness.  We  shall  treat  of  the  nature  and  classifi- 
cation of  symbols,  the  marks  by  which  the  prophecies  in 
which  they  are  used  are  distinguished  from  those  of  which 
language  is  the  medium,  their  laws  as  indicated  in  the 
inspired  interpretations  that  are  given  of  them,  and  the  results 
to  which  they  conduct  in  the  construction  of  the  principal 
uninterpreted  symbols. 

I. — The  Nature  of  Prophetic  Symbols. 

A  symbol  is  an  agent  or  object  employed  as  an  instrument 
of  revelation  by  the  Most  High,  as  the  representative  of  an 
agent  or  object  in  respect  to  its  nature,  state,  acts,  or  the  events 
of  which  it  is  to  be  the  subject.  It  is  a  necessary  condition 
of  its  use  that  it  should  be  beheld  by  the  person  to  whom  the 
revelation  is  made.  The  symbols  were  presented  to  those 
who  witnessed  them  in  three  modes.  1.  In  dreams.  2.  In 
ecstatic  visions.  3.  Naturally.  Of  the  first  class  were  those 
beheld  by  Joseph,  Pharaoh,  and   Nebuchadnezzar.    Of  the 
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second,  which  are  far  the  most  numerous,  were  Jehovah,  the 
cherubim  and  the  temple  of  Ezekiel's  prophecies,  the 
Ancient  of  days,  the  Son  of  man,  and  the  animals  of  Daniel's; 
and  God  the  Father,  the  Lamb,  the  lining  creatures,  the  can- 
dlesticks and  stars,  the  horsemen,  the  monster  cavalry,  the 
wild  beasts,  great  Babylon,  and  others  of  the  Apocalypse. 
Of  the  third  class  are  the  knife,  the  balance,  the  fire,  the  pic- 
ture of  Jerusalem,  the  pan  and  others  of  Ezekiel,  and  the 
high  priest  with  crowns  of  Zechariah. 

II. — The  Clasbes  of  Symbols. 

The  symbols  consist  of  five  classes :  1.  Living  conscious 
agents — as  God,  the  Lamb,  living  creatures,  angels,  men, 
beasts,  birds,  fish,  insects.  Parts  of  animals  are  also  used  as 
symbols  of  corresj)onding  parts  of  the  combinations  of  men 
which  the  animals  themselves  represent,  as  heads,  horns, 
eyes. 

2.  Dead  bodies — as  the  slain  witnesses ;  and  parts  of  dead 
bodies — as  bones  and  flesh. 

8.  Natural  unconscious  agents  or  objects — as  the  earth, 
sun,  moon,  stars,  waters,  winds,  mountains,  tempests,  trees. 

4.  Artificial  objects — as  an  image,  candlesticks,  a  sword, 
cities,  diadems,  books,  badges,  names,  marks,  periods,  mea- 
sures. 

5.  Acts,  atlections,  qualities,  conditions,  and  relations  of 
agents  and  objects — as  speaking,  fighting,  heat,  color,  silence, 
height,  direction. 

The  living  agents  consist  of  two  classes:  the  intelligent 
and  the  unintelligent.  To  the  first  l)elong  the  divine — Jeho- 
vah, the  Ancient  of  days,  the  Father,  the  Son  of  man,  the 
Lamb,  the  Word.  The  second  are  created  beings — 1, 
seraphim  ;  2,  cherubim  :  3,  living  creatures  ;  4,  angels  ;  5, 
Satan  ;  6,  devils  ;  7,  souls  :  8,  human  beings  in  the  natural 
life  ;  \),  unclean  spirits;  10,  risen  and  glorified  saints;  11.  the 
unholy  raised  from  death  ;  12,  monster  beings  partaking  of 
the  human  shai)e,  as  the  horseman  under  the  fourth  seal  and 
the  horsemen  under  the  fifth  trumpet. 

The  living  agents  without  intelligence  are — 1,  beasts,  such 
as  the  bear,  the  ram,  the  goat,  horses  ;  2,  monster  animals, 
such  as  the  winged  lion,  the  winged  leopard,  the  dragon  of 
seven  heads  and  ten  horns,  the  monster  horses  of  the  sixth 
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trumpet ;  3,  birds ;  4,  fish ;   5,  monster  insects,  the  locusts  of 
the  fiflh  trumpet. 

The  symbols  are  exhibited  in  spheres  that  are  appropriate 
to  them,  and  the  act^  and  phenomena  ascribed  to  them 
accord  with  their  nature.  God  is  enthroned,  receives  the 
homage  of  intelligent  creatures,  makes  revelations  to  men, 
rewards  his  children,  and  punishes  his  enemies.  The  Son  of 
man  is  invested  with  the  dominion  of  the  earth,  receives  the 
homage  of  the  living  creatures,  elders,  and  angels,  opens  the 
seals,  and  comes  in  glory  with  his  risen  saints  to  destroy  the 
usurpers  of  his  kingdom.  The  seraphim  and  living  creatures 
attend  the  Almighty,  and  ofier  him  homage.  Angels  stand  in 
his  presence,  worship  him,  and  act  as  his  messengers,  and  the 
executors  of  his  will.  Men  appear  as  kings,  commanders, 
the  subjects  of  conquering,  oppressing,  and  slaughtering  rulers, 
witnesses  for  God,  idolaters,  sufiering  corporeal  inflictions, 
speaking,  wondering,  blaspheming,  and  being  put  to  death. 
Ferocious  beasts  kill  and  devour  their  prey  ;  insects  torture. 
Tempests  sweep  over  the  earth,  and  discharge  lightning,  rain, 
and  hail.  A  volcanic  mountain  projects  lava,  discolors  the 
sea  into  which  it  falls,  and  destroys  fish  and  ships. 

III. — The  Pbinciples  on  which  Symbols  are  employed. 

The  principle  on  which  symbols  are  employed  is  twofold : 
1,  that  of  analogy,  or  a  partial  resemblance  between  agents 
or  objects  that  difier  in  nature  or  relations ;  and  2,  that  of 
general  similarity  or  an  exact  likeness  of  nature.  When  the 
symbolic  agent  or  object  is  of  such  a  nature,  or  is  used  in 
such  a  relation  that  it  can  represent  another  agent  or  object 
difiering  from  it  in  kind  or  relation  while  it  resembles  it,  it  is 
employed  on  that  principle,  and  symbolizes  an  agent  or  object 
that  difiers  from  itself  Thus  the  four  great  beasts  of  Daniel's 
visions  represent  tyrannical  men,  who  exhibit  a  ferocity  of 
disposition,  and  exert  a  destroying  agency  towards  the  nations 
within  their  power,  like  that  of  those  carnivorous  beasts 
towards  inferior  animals  which  they  made  their  prey. 

When  the  symbol  is  of  such  a  nature,  or  is  used  in  such  a 
condition  or  relation,  that  there  is  no  analogical  agent  or 
object  which  it  can  represent,  it  is  then  used  as  its  own 
representative,  or  the  representative  of  one  or  more  of  its 
kind.    Thus  the  palm-bearing  multitude  who  are  described 
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as  having  gone  out  of  the  great  tribulation  with  robes  made 
white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  and  as  to  be  led  by  him  to  the 
fountains  of  the  waters  of  immortality,  are  representatives  of 
multitudes  of  all  nations   and   peoples   and   kingdoms    and 
tongues,  who  are  to  survive  the  great  trials  that  are  to  pre- 
cede and  attend  the  advent  of  Christ,  be  justified,  and  made 
immortal ;  as  there  is  no  other  class  of  mankind,  or  other 
intelligences,  whom  they  can  symbolize.     There  are  none  but 
human  beings  who  wash  their  robes  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb. 
There  is  no  class  of  persons  but   those  whose  bodies  are 
changed  from  mortal  to  immortal  that  they  can  represent. 
They  were  in  bodies :  otherwise  their  drinking  of  the  foun- 
tains of  the  waters  of  life  would  have  been  unnatural.    They 
were  in  immortal  bodies :  as  the  waters  of  life  are  the  waters 
of  immortality.     In  like  manner,  the  risen  saints.  Rev.  xx. 
4-6,  denote  risen  saints;  the  souls  of  martyrs  under  the  fifth 
seal,  the  souls  of  martyrs  ;   and  the  risen  dead  of  the  last 
resurrection,  the  risen  dead  of  that  epoch. 
IV.  The  Laws  of  Svmbolization. 

1.  The    First    I^aw.     Thk    Symbol   and  that   which  it 
rcprkrients  kksemble  each  other  in  the  station  they  fill, 
the  relation  they  sustain,  and  the  acjencies  they  exert  in 
THEIR  REsrECTivE  SPHERES.  TIlis  js  ti'ue  universallv,  whetherlhe 
symbol  is  employed  on  tlie  principle  of  a  partial  resemblance, 
or  of  an  exact  likeness.     Thus  an  agent  symbolizes  an  agent; 
an  object  of  agency  represents  an  object  of  agency;  an  act 
denotes  an  act ;    an  etfect   foresiiows  an  eflbct ;   an    office, 
condition,  or  characteristic,  an  ollice.  condition,  or  character- 
istic.    A  living  agent  symbolizes  a  living  agent ;  a  conquer- 
ing agent  denotes  a  coiuiuering  one  ;  a  destroying  or  torment- 
ing one  represents  a  destroyer  or  tormentor.     A  symbol  used 
in   the  relation  of  an  instrument  or  auxiliarv,  as  a  sword,  a 
bow,  a  horse,  denotes  a  corresponding  instrument  or  auxiliary 
used    by   the  persons  represented    by    the  agent    using   the 
svmbolic  instrument.     The  horses  of  the  four  first  seals,  for 
example,  symbolize  corresponding  auxiliaries  of  their  office 
employed    by   the    persons  denoted    by  the  riders    of  those 
horses.     That  which  is  represented  is  thus  universally  in  its 
own  sphere,  whatever  its  nature  may  be,  the  counterpart  oi 
that  by  which  it  is  symbolized. 
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2.  The  Second  Law.  The  j^epresentative  and  that 
which  it  represents,  while  the  counterpart  of  each  other, 
are  of  different  species,  kinds,  or  rank,  in  all  cases, 
where  the  symbol  is  of  such  a  nature,  or  is  used  in  such 
a  relation,  that  it  can  properly  symbolize  something 
DIFFERENT  FROM  ITSELF.  Thus  the  image  and  tree  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar's dream,  the  beasts  of  Daniel's  visions,  the  candle- 
sticks and  stars,  the  incense,  the  robes  and  many  others  of 
the  Apocalypse,  represent  agents,  or  objects,  that  while  a 
counterpart  to  themselves,  are  yet  of  a  different  species  or 
sphere.  The  image  denotes  the  rulers  of  the  four  great 
empires ;  the  tree  symbolizes  Nebuchadnezzar  as  the  monarch 
of  the  Babylonian  empire  ;  the  candlesticks  denote  churches ; 
incense  the  prayers  of  the  saints ;  and  robes  their  righteousness. 

3.  The  Third  Law.    Symbols  that  are  of  such  a  nature, 

STATION,  OR  relation,  THAT  THERE  IS  NOTHING  OF  AN  ANALO- 
GOUS KIND  THAT  THEY  CAN  REPRESENT,  SYMBOLIZE  AGENTS, 
OBJECTS,    ACTS,    OR     EVENTS    OF    THEIR    OWN    KIND.       ThuS    the 

nature,  station,  prerogatives,  and  relations  of  God  are  peculiar 
lo  him.  There  is  no  creature  whom  he  can  properly  symbol- 
ize. There  is  no  creature  who  can  properly  symbolize  him. 
In  their  greatest  peculiarities  they  present  infinite  diversities 
instead  of  a  resemblance.  When  God,  therefore,  appears  in 
the  symbolic  visions,  he  represents  himself,  not  a  created 
being.  And  for  the  same  reason  the  Father,  whose  office  it 
peculiar,  represents  the  Father;  and  the  Son,  the  Lamb,  the 
Word,  whose  nature  and  office  are  peculiar,  represents  himself. 
The  souls  of  the  martyrs  symbolize  the  souls  of  the  martyrs ; 
as  there  is  no  other  class  of  agents  whom  they  can  represent 
The  risen  dead,  in  like  manner,  symbolize  the  risen  dead, 
and  of  the  same  character  as  their  symbols,  as  there  is  no 
other  order  of  agents  who  are  to  pass  through  a  corporeal 
change  like  a  resurrection ;  and  there  is  no  other  corporeal 
change  which  a  resurrection  can  represent. 

4.  The  Fourth  Law.  When  the  symbol  and  that 
which  it  symbolizes  differ  from  each  other,  the  corres- 
pondence between  the  representative  and  that  which  it 
represents,  still  extends  to  their  chief  parts  ;  and  thb 
general  elements  or  parts  of  the  symbol  denote  corres- 
PONDING PARTS  IN  THAT  WHICH  18  8TMBOUZBD. 
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•Thus  a  monstrous  ferocious  beast  of  ten  horns,  iron  teeth, 
and  brazen  claws,  represents  a  combination  of  human  rulers 
of  a  resembling  organization  headed  by  ten  kings,  and  of  a 
kindred  disposition  towards  their  subjects.  A  monster  brute 
of  seven  heads  and  ten  horns  symbolizes  a  combination  of 
human  tyrants  and  destroyers  of  a  resembling  organization, 
having  lines  of  chiefs  that  answer  to  the  heads,  dynasties  of 
kings  that  answer  to  the  horns,  and  subordinate  parts  that 
correspond  to  the  trunk,  limbs,  and  claws. 

5.  Fifth  Law.     The  nambs  of  symbols  are  their  literal 

AND  PROPER  NAMES,  NOT  METAPHORICAL  TITLES.       If  their  nameS 

were  not  their  proper  names,  there  would  be  no  means  of 
knowing  what  the  agents  or  objects  are  for  which  they  stand. 
If  that  which  is  called  a  candlestick  was  not  a  real  candle- 
stick, there  is  no  indication  in  the  prophecies  in  which  it  is 
used  what  it  was ;  and  no  means,  therefore,  of  discovering 
that  it  presents  any  analogy  to  churches,  which  it  is  employed 
to  represent 

6.  Sixth    Law.     A    single   agent,   in    many    instancbb, 

SYMBOLIZES  A  BODY  AND  SUCCESSION  OF  AGENTS.       ThuS   WatCrS 

represent  peoples  and  nations ;  a  candlestick  a  church  consist- 
ing of  many  individuals ;  a  wild  beast  of  seven  heads  and 
ten  horns,  the  combined  rulers  of  a  nation  for  many  genera- 
tions and  ages. 

That  these  are  the  true  laws  of  symbolization  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  they  are  the  laws  of  the  interpretations  that  are 
given  of  the  symbols  in  the  prophecies  themselves,  and  that 
those  interpretations  are  so  numerous  and  various  as  to 
present  an  ample  certainty  that  they  are  their  true  and  sole 
laws.  Thus  there  are  interpretations  given  of  one  or  more 
of  the  symbols  of  each  of  the  great  classes,  1,  the  Divine; 
2,  created  intelligences;  3  unintelligent  creatures  of  the 
natural  world ;  4,  monster  creatures ;  5,  agents  and  objects 
of  the  natural  world  ;  6,  artificial  objects  ;  and  the  exemplifi- 
cations which  they  present  of  the  most  important  of  the  laws, 
are  very  numerous.  The  first,  that  the  symbol  and  that 
which  it  symbolizes  are  the  counterpart  of  each  other  in  the 
order  and  station  which  they  occupy  in  their  respective 
spheres,  agents  representing  agents,  acts  denoting  acts,  and 
eflects  eflects,  is  verified  by  every  interpretation,   near  a 
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hundred  and  fifty  in  number,  that  is  given.  The  second,  that 
the  symbol  and  that  which  it  denotes  are  of  different  species 
or  kinds  in  all  cases  where  the  symbol  is  such  that  it  can 
represent  a  different  species,  is  verified  by  all  the  interpreta- 
tions,— upwards  of  a  hundred  in  number, — that  are  given  of 
symbols  and  their  acts  that  are  used  on  that  principle.  The 
third,  that  a  symbol  that  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  cannot 
symbolize  a  thing  of  a  different  species,  represents  itself,  or 
one  or  more  of  its  own  kind,  is  confirmed  by  all  the  interpre- 
tations that  are  given  of  symbols  of  that  nature. 

These  laws  are  applicable  to  all  the  symbols  that  are  not 
interpreted  in  the  prophecies  themselves,  and  adequate  to 
their  solution  ;  and  it  is  owing  to  their  having  proceeded  on 
other  principles  in  their  explications,  that  expositors  have 
failed  to  give  just  interpretations  of  them. 

y.  The  auESTioNs  which  need  to  be  considered  in  ordbk 
TO  determine  the  truth  of  the  foregoing  views  of  thb 
principles  of  sym BOLizATioN.  Such  being  the  characteristics 
and  laws  of  symbolization  as  they  have  been  presented  in 
tho.  Journal,  the  points  which  need  to  be  investigated  by 
inquirers  in  order  to  determine  their  truth,  respect  their 
oflice  ;  their  condition,  or  the  marks  by  which  the  prophecies  in 
which  symbols  are  employed  are  distinguishable  from  those 
of  which  language  is  the  medium ;  their  classification ;  the 
principles  on  which  they  are  employed  ;  the  revelation  of  their 
laws  in  the  interpretations  that  are  given  of  them;  their 
obligatoriness,  and  the  results  to  which  they  lead. 

I. 
the  office  of  symbols. 

In  order  to  determine  whether  these  views  of  the  charac- 
teristics and  laws  of  symbols  are  correct,  the  first  question  to 
be  tried  is,  whether  the  symbols  are  the  medium  of  the 
revelation  made  in  connexion  with  them,  in  contradistinction 
from  the  language  in  which  they  are  described ;  as,  if  they 
are  not,  then  as  the  meaning  of  the  prophecies  in  which  they 
occur  is  not  to  be  obtained  by  the  explication  of  the  symbols, 
but  of  the  language,  their  laws  are  not  the  real  laws  of  those 
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prophecies.  That  the  symbols,  however,  are  the  medium,  and 
the  sole  medium  of  the  revelations  that  are  made  in  con- 
nexion with  them,  though  overlooked  and  misapprehended  by 
many  writers,  no  one  probably  will  specifically  deny.  And 
that  they  are,  is  clear  from  the  fact,  first  that  all  the  inter- 
pretations given  of  them  by  the  Spirit,  exhibit  them  as  the 
sole  medium  of  the  predictions  in  which  they  occur.  Those 
interpretations  are  interpretations  exclusively  of  the  symbols, 
not  of  the  language  in  which  they  are  described.  Thus  it 
was  the  image  and  tree  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  dreams,  which 
Daniel  explained  to  that  monarch ;  not  the  words  and  pro- 
positions by  which  they  are  described.  Those  words  and 
expressions  were  not  embraced  in  his  dreams.  He  saw  only 
the  image,  the  stone  from  the  mountain  and  its  descent,  the 
demolition  of  the  image,  and  the  drifting  away  by  the  wind 
of  the  dust  to  which  it  was  reduced  ;  and  it  was  that  spectacle 
alone  which  the  prophet  interpreted  as  signifying  the  agents 
and  events  which  he  announced  as  foreshown  by  the  dream. 
In  like  manner,  they  are  the  great  beasts  which  are  interpreted 
as  denoting  dynasties  of  four  empires,  not  the  names  of  those 
beasts.  Their  names  are  not  mentioned  in  the  explication 
that  is  given  of  them,  and  indeed,  no  name  but  the  generic 
one,  beast,  is  anywhere  used  in  the  description  of  the  fourth  ; 
and  so  of  all  the  other  inspired  interpretations.  It  is  the 
candlesticks  which  Christ  declares  to  be  symbols  of  the 
churches,  not  the  word  candlestick  ;  and  the  stars  which  he 
held  in  his  ri^ht  hand,  not  the  name  bv  which  he  designated 
them,  which  he  pronounced  to  be  symbols  of  the  messengers 
of  the  churches. 

Next,  the  supposition  that  the  symbols  are  not  the  medium 
of  the  revelation  made  in  the  prophecies  in  which  they  occur, 
is  ecjuivalent  to  the  supposition  that  no  revelation  whatever  is 
made  in  them.  If  the  symbols,  for  example,  in  the  vision  of 
the  last  resurrection,  are  not  the  medium  of  a  revelation,  and 
of  the  only  revelation  made  through  that  vision,  there  is  no 
prophecy  whatever  involved  in  it.  The  language  in  which  it 
is  described,  is  not  prophetic.  It  utters  no  announcement  of 
an  event  as  future.  It  is  occupied  altogether  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  what  the  prophet  had  seen.  If  the  symbols,  therefore, 
are  not  representative  of  a  future  real  resurrection  and  judg- 
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men!  of  the  dead,  it  is  a  mere  record  of  a  vision  that  had 
passed,  at  the  time  it  was  written,  and  has  no  more  pro- 
phetic significance  than  the  description  of  any  other  spectacle 
that  has  been  witnessed,  or  the  history  of  any  other  past 
event. 

The  symbols,  then,  are  indisputably  the  medium,  and  the 
sole  medium,  of  the  symbolic  prophecies  ;  and  those  prophe- 
cies, accordingly,  are  to  be  interpreted  by  the  laws  of  symbol- 
ization,  and  not  by  the  laws  of  philology.  The  laws  of  philo- ' 
logy  are  to  be  used  only  in  the  interpretation  of  the  language 
in  which  the  symbols  are  described,  and  the  inspired  explica- 
tions given  of  them  expressed. 

II. 

THE  MARKS  BT  WHICH  THE  SYMBOLIC  PROPHECIES  ARE  DIS- 
TINGUISHABLE FROM  THOSE  OF  WHICH  LANGUAGE  IS  THE 
MEDIUM. 

This  is  a  point  of  great  moment ;  as,  if  there  are  no  peculi- 
arities by  which  the  symbolic  can  be  distinguished  from  the 
unsymbolic  prophecies,  there  are  no  means  by  which  it  can 
be  determined  which  are  to  be  interpreted  by  the  laws  of 
symbolization,  and  which  by  the  laws  of  philology.  And  a  just 
understanding  of  it  is  rendered  of  the  utmost  importance  by 
the  fact,  that  a  great  number  of  commentators  have  con- 
founded the  two  media  of  prediction,  and  proceeded  in  their 
explications  of  the  prophecies  that  are  made  through  language 
on  the  tacit  assumption  that  the  persons,  places,  and  acts  of 
which  they  treat,  are  used  as  symbols  of  others  of  different 
species.  The  symbolic  prophecies,  however,  are  dis- 
tinguished from  those  of  which  language  is  the  instrument, 
by  the  most  palpable  and  ample  marks. 

1.  That  the  symbolic  prophecies  are  made  exclusively 
through  their  symbols  in  contradistinction  from  the  language 
in  which  they  are  described,  is  alone  sufficient  to  distinguish 
them  infallibly  from  predictions  of  which  language  is  the  in- 
strument ;  inasmuch  as  not  one  of  the  symbolic  prophecies  is  a 
prophecy,  or  presents  any  revelation,  unless  its  symbols  are 
the  media  of  it.     The  language  in  which  the  symbols  are 
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described,  is  not  predictive.     It  merely  announces  the  fact 
that  the  dreamer  had  the  dream  in  which  the  symbols  were 
seen,  or  that  the  prophet  beheld  them  in  vision,  or  naturally, 
and  describes  them  and  the  acts  they  exerted,  or  agencies  or 
events  of  which   they    were   the   subjects.     If  the  symbols 
themselves,  then,  are  not  the  medium  of  revelation,  the  dreams 
and  visions  in  which  they  were  seen  present  none  whatever. 
Thus,  if  the  souls  under  the  fifth  seal  were  not  representative 
of  souls,  and  the  instrument  of  a  revelation  respecting  them, 
the  vision  in  which  they  were  beheld  was  not  prophetic.    The 
record  of  it  is  a  mere  record  of  what  has  already  taken  place, 
and  of  which  the  prophet  was  the  sole  subject ;  it  is  no  more 
predictive  than  the  history  of  any  other  conception  or  event, 
which  he  or  others  have  experienced  or  witnessed.     In  like 
manner,   if   the   rainbow  angel,  his   cry,  and   the   thunder 
voices  that  followed,  are  not  representative,  and  the  medium 
of  a  revelation,  the  vision  presents  none  whatever.     Let  the 
philologist  educe  one,  if  in  his  power,  from  the  description  and 
narration.     He  will  find  it    impracticable.     He  knows  not 
what  it  was  which  the  angel  uttered  with  his  lion  voice.     He 
knows  not  what  it  was  that  was  uttered  by  the  responsive 
thunder  voices.     He  has  no  hint  in  the  narration  what  it  was 
which  the  apostle  proposed  to  write.     If  those  symbols  are  not 
the  medium  of  a  revelation,  therefore,  neither  the  visionary 
spectacle,  nor  the  description  and  narration  of  it,  involve  any. 
All  revelations  then,  of  which  symbols  are  the  media,  are 
symbolic  revelations ;  and   none  are  symbolic   but  those  of 
which  they  are  the  sole  instrument. 

2.  Another  peculiarity  of  symbolic  prophecies,  that  amply 
discriminates    them    from    those    which    are    made    through 
language,  is,  that  the  symbols  were  presented  to  the  dreamer, 
or  prophet,  in  a  manner  that  made  it  certain  that  they  were 
employed  by  the  Most  High  as  the  instruments  of  foreshowing 
the  future.     Thus,  some  were  seen  in  dreams,  and  they  were 
of  so  singular  a  nature  as  to  make  a  profound  impression  on 
those  who  beheld  them,  that  they  involved  something  super- 
natural ;   and   those  of  them  that  were  dreamed  by  persons 
who  were  not  inspired,  were  interpreted  by  prophets.     Joseph 
interpreted  the  dreams  of  Pharaoh,  and  the  baker  and  butler, 
and  Daniel  those  of  Nebuchadnezzar.     The  principal  symbols 
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of  Ezekiel,  all  those  of  Daniel,  all  those  of  2^chariah,  except 
two,  and  all  those  of  John,  were  beheld  in  vision,  and  with  a 
perfect  consciousness  that  they  were  presented  to  them  super- 
naturally,  and  were  prophetic ;  and  they  describe  them  as 
such.  It  was  in  visions  of  God,  when  the  heavens  were 
opened,  Ezekiel  represents,  that  he  beheld  the  Almighty  en- 
throned above  the  cherubim ;  and  he  was  carried  in  vision  to 
Jerusalem,  when  he  beheld  the  city  and  temple  as  symbols, 
and  witnessed  the  descent  of  the  Almighty,  and  annunciation 
that  that  is  the  place  of  his  throne  for  ever.  Daniel  beheld  the 
symbols  of  his  prophecy  in  vision.  Zechariah  saw  his  in  the 
night,  and  therefore  in  vision,  and  several  of  them  were  out 
of  the  circle  of  realities,  and  had  only  a  visionary  existence. 
John  was  in  the  Spirit,  when  he  beheld  his.  They  are  all 
accordingly  described  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  it  cer- 
tain that  they  were  presented  to  those  who  beheld  them  in  aa 
extraordinary  way,  and  produced  a  resistless  conviction  that 
they  were  supernatural,  and  involved  a  representation  of 
things  that  were  future.  And  they  are  as  easily  dintinguished 
by  those  marks  from  all  other  spectacles  that  are  described, 
or  events  that  are  narrated,  as  predictions  are  from  histories, 
or  as  the  miracles  wrought  by  Christ  are  from  his  ordinary 
acts.  All  the  other  symbols  were  naturally  present  to  the 
prophets,  and  are  shown  to  be  employed  as  symbols,  by  the 
fact  that  the  prophets  were  expressl}^  directed  by  the  Most 
High,  to  use  them  as  such,  in  order  to  exemplify  in  the  sight 
of  the  Israelites,  the  great  events  of  which  they  were  the 
representatives.  Thus,  Ezekiel  was  commanded  to  take  those 
of  his  fourth  and  fifth  chapters,  and  exert  the  prescribed 
agency  with  them  in  the  presence  of  the  people,  as  signs  to 
the  house  of  Israel ;  and  Zechariah  was  in  like  manner  directed 
to  place  the  crowns  on  the  head  of  the  high  priest,  and  pro- 
nounce in  the  presence  of  the  appointed  witnesses,  the  pro- 
phecy which  they  exemplified. 

Their  visible  exhibition  was  obviously  necessary,  indeed, 
to  their  being  the  media  of  a  revelation.  It  was  necessary 
that  they  should  be  seen,  that  they  might  be  distinguished  ai 
realities  from  mere  illusory  conceptions,  and  those  who  were 
to  describe  them,  be  properly  aware  of  their  supernatural 
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oharaoter,  discern  the  peculiarity  of  their  acts  aod  cata* 
strophes,  and  be  able  to  delineate  them  with  accuracy. 
The  visible  exhibition  of  them  in  a  manner  that  gave  the 
clearest  apprehension  of  their  forms  and  agency,  and  pro- 
duced a  conviction  that  they  were  presented  by  GUx)  as  the 
means  of  a  revelation,  was  obviously  the  proper  mode  of  put- 
ting the  prophets  in  possession  of  them.  Probably  no  other 
would  have  been  at  all  adequate,  or  was  even  possible.  How, 
for  example,  could  a  prophet  describe  a  seven  headed  and 
ten  horned  wild  beast,  of  which  he  had  never  had  a  concep- 
tion, treat  it  as  a  real  visionary  existence,  and  represent  it  as 
exerting  a  variety  of  actions  towards  human  beings  in  peculiar 
conditions,  unless  he  actually  beheld  it  ?  To  represent  it  as 
a  mere  ideal  form,  framed  by  his  own  imagination,  would  not 
be  to  exhibit  it  as  the  work  of  the  Most^igh,  formed  aad 
employed  expressly  as  a  prophetic  representative  of  men  who 
were  to  rise  and  act  a  resembling  part  towards  the  nations 
and  the  church.  It  would  be  to  exhibit  it  as  the  product  of 
the  prophet's  imaginative  powers,  and,  therefore,  as  having  no 
higher  office  than  any  other  mere  uninspired  conception,  or 
figment  of  the  human  mind.  To  make  it  divine  and  authori- 
tative, it  must  be  seen  and  felt  to  have  come  directly  from 
God,  and  to  be  invested  by  him  with  its  symbolic  office. 

But  the  subjects  of  the  language  predictions  were  not  neces- 
sarily present  to  the  prophets  in  order  to  their  uttering  their 
prophecies  respecting  them,  and  were  not  in  fact,  except  in  a 
few  instances,  the  objects  at  the  time  of  their  perception. 
Isaiah  did  not  see  the  Lord's  house  established  on  the  height 
of  the  mountain,  and  all  nations  repairing  to  it,  receiving 
revelations  from  the  Messiah,  and  beating  their  swords  into 
ploughshares  and  their  spears  into  pruning-hooks,  when  he 
recorded  that  sublime  prediction.  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  did 
not  see  the  Israelites  regathered  from  the  distant  countries  in 
which  ihey  are  dispersed,  and  re-established  in  their  national 
land,  when  they  uttered  their  prophecies  of  those  great  events. 
Paul  did  not  see  the  man  of  sin  usurping  the  prerogatives  of 
Gud,  enthroning  himself  in  his  temple,  and  at  length  destroved 
by  the  breath  of  Christ's  mouth  at  his  coming.  And  though  a 
few  of  the  subjects  of  the  language  prophecies  were  present 
to  the  prophets  when  their  predictions  were  uttered,  such 
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as  the  buildings  of  the  temple  when  Christ  predicted  their 
overthrow,  yet  they  were  not  necessarily  so,  in  order  to  the 
possibility  of  the  predictions :  as  those  subjects,  whether  placet 
or  persons,  were  in  all  instances  known  to  those  who  uttered 
the  predictions  independently  of  their  beholding  them  at  the 
time,  and  their  prophecies  might,  accordingly,  have  been 
uttered  in  any  other  scene,  as  well  as  in  their  presence.  Chnat, 
for  example,  might  as  well  have  predicted  the  capture  of  Jeru- 
salem and  demolition  of  the  temple  when  at  the  Jordan,  on 
Mount  Tabor,  or  at  the  sea  of  Galilee,  as  when  gazing  on  the 
city  from  the  Mount  of  Olives. 

The  actual  and  necessary  presence  of  the  symbols  to  tba 
prophets  distinguishes  the  symbolic  prophecies,  therefore,  in 
the  most  ample  manner  from  those  which  are  made  through 
the  medium  of  language. 

3.  The  symbolic  prophecies  are  distinguishable  from  the 
others  by  their  language  also,  as  well  as  by  the  media  through 
which  they  are  made,  and  the  relations  to  the  prophets  of  the 
things  of  which  their  language  treats.  The  symbols  and  thehr 
actions  and  phenomena  are  universally  described  in  the  past 
or  narrative  tense,  as  having  been  already  beheld  by  the  pro- 
phet, and  exerted  the  acts  or  exhibited  the  phenomena  which 
they  ascribe  to  them.  The  language  prophecies  are  expressed 
either  in  the  future  tense,  as  those  of  Isaiah  ii.,  or  in  the  pre- 
sent, used  instead  of  the  future  to  indicate  the  certainty  of  the 
events  which  they  foreshow,  as  those  of  Isaiah  x.  28-31. 
Where  single  expressions  or  descriptions  occur  in  the  past 
tense,  it  is  in  predictions  chiefly  expressed  in  the  future,  and 
merely  in  order  to  a  more  vivid  exhibition  of  the  events  fore- 
shown, as  Isaiah  ix.  2-4,  which  have  a  reference  to  chap  viii. 
22  and  ix.  1,  and  are  shown  by  them,  and  ix.  5,  to  be  descrip- 
tive of  what  was  future. 

4.  The  supposition  that  the  persons,  places,  and  events, 
which  are  the  subjects  of  the  language  prophecies,  are  used  as 
symbols,  implies  that  the  predictions  respecting  them  of  which 
the  language  is  the  medium,  are  to  be  literally  fulfilled  before 
those  persons,  places,  and  events,  can  be  symbols  of  others, 
either  of  a  different  order,  or  of  their  own  kind  ;  inasmuch  as 
symbols  must  have  a  real  or  visionary  existence,  in  order  to 
their  being  symbols.    But  for  that  reason,  it  is  impossible,  at 
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least  generally,  that  they  should  have  been  symbols  to  the 
prophets  who  uttered  the  original  language  prophecies  respect- 
ing them ;  inasmuch  as  they  did  not  obtain  a  real  existence 
during  their  prophetic  mission ;  and  a  vast  portion  of  them, 
such  as  those  that  relate  to  the  restoration  of  the  Israelites  and 
the  dispensation  that  is  to  follow,  have  not  yet  had  a  fulfil- 
ment. They  cannot,  therefore,  possibly  be  symbols  until  a 
future  period,  and  to  a  prophet  or  prophets  at  a  future  time. 
The  supposition  that  prophecies  of  that  class,  such  as  those  of 
Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  others,  of  which  language  is  the 
sole  medium,  are  symbolic,  is  in  the  utmost  degree  mistaken 
and  absurd. 

5.  That  the  language  prophecies  are  not  symbolic  is  seen, 
moreover,  from  the  impossibility  of  finding  any  analogous 
agents,  objects,  and  events,  which  the  persons,  places,  and 
events  of  which  they  treat  can  symbolize.  Thus  the  pre- 
dictions, Isaiah  ii.  1-4,  xi.  10-16,  cannot  be  symbolic  of 
nations,  places,  and  events  of  a  diflferent  order  from  those 
mentioned  ;  as  there  are  no  nations  but  Gentiles  and  Israel- 
ites ;  no  places  analogous  to  Assyria  and  Egypt,  Palhros  and 
Cush,  Elam  and  Shinar,  Hamalh  and  the  islands  of  the  sea; 
and  no  event  differing  from  the  restoration  of  the  Israelites 
which  their  return  can  represent :  while  to  suppose  that  they 
represent  themselves,  instead  of  nations,  places,  and  acts  of  a 
different  kind,  is  to  suppose  that  there  are  to  be  two  restora- 
tions— the  first,  that  which  is  foreshown  by  the  language  pre- 
diction, and  another  which  that  restoration,  when  accom- 
plished, is  to  symbolize  as  still  future ;  which  is  not  only 
altogether  groundless  and  absurd,  but  is  shown  to  be  false  by 
numerous  predictions  that  the  Israelites  after  their  restoration 
are  never  to  be  driven  into  exile  again,  but  are  to  continue 
for  ever  in  the  j>eaceable  possession  of  their  land. 

The  symbolic  prophecies  are  thus  distinguished  by  the  most 
indubitable  and  ample  marks  from  those  of  which  language  is 
the  medium  ;  and  it  is  a  fact  of  the  utmost  importance,  as  it 
results  from  it  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  symbolic  prophecies, 
and  they  alone,  are  to  be  interpreted  by  the  laws  of  symbol- 
ization  ;  and  on  the  other,  that  the  language  prophecies,  and 
they  alone,  are  to  be  interpreted  by  the  laws  of  philology : 
and  thence,  that  such  methods  of  interpretation  as  that  of 
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Professor  Stuart,  who  attempts  to  expound  symbols  by  the 
laws  of  philology ;  and  such  as  those  of  Cocceius,  Vitringa, 
and  others,  who  often  treat  the  language  prophecies  as  though 
they  were  symbolic,  are  altogether  erroneous. 

III. 

THE    CLASSIFICATION    OF   THE    SYMBOLS. 

There  is  little  room  for  discussion  in  respect  to  the  classi- 
fication of  the  symbols.  It  is  manifest  that  there  can  be  no 
other  classes  than — 1,  divine,  and  2,  created  ;  3,  intelligent, 
and  4,  unintelligent ;  5,  living,  and  6,  inanimate ;  7,  natural, 
and  8,  artificial;  9,  real,  and  10,  visionary ;  11,  proper,  and 
12,  monstrous ; — and  that  there  are  representatives  of  each  of 
those  classes  is  easily  shown  :  as  the  Ancient  of  days  and  the 
Lamb,  of  the  first ;  seraphim,  living  creatures,  angels,  men, 
souls,  unclean  spirits,  the  risen  dead,  of  the  second,  third,  and 
fifth ;  beasts,  birds,  and  fish,  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  ;  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stars,  the  earth,  sea,  rivers,  air,  and  winds,  of  the 
sixth,  seventh,  and  ninth  ;  candlesticks,  swords,  robes,  cities, 
ships,  of  the  eighth  and  ninth ;  all  the  symbols  of  Daniel's 
visions  and  the  Apocalypse,  of  the  tenth,  and  most  of  them  of 
the  eleventh ;  and  the  winged  lion  and  leopard,  and  the  beast 
of  ten  horns  of  Daniel's  vision,  and  the  seven-headed  dragon 
and  seven-headed  beast  of  the  Apocalypse,  of  the  twelfth. 

IV. 

THE    PRINCIPLE    ON    WHICH    SYMBOLS    ARE    EMPLOYED. 

In  order  to  determine  whether  the  views  we  have  given  of 
this  subject  are  correct,  the  first  question  to  be  decided  re- 
spects the  ground  or  medium  of  symbolization.  What  is  it 
that  connects  the  representative  with  that  which  it  repre- 
sents ?  Resemblance  either  partial  or  absolute,  or  some  other 
element  ? 

That  it  is  resemblance,  is  manifest,  in  the  first  place,  from 
the  fact  that  there  is  nothing  else  that  can  be  a  medium  of 
representation.    In  order  to  the  possibility  of  the  symboliza- 
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tion  of  one  agent  or  thing  by  another,  there  must  be  some 
element  in  the  symbol  that  fits  it  to  be  the  representative 
of  that  which  it  symbolizes,  and  be  the  medium  to  the  inter- 
preter of  determining  at  least  its  general  nature.  If  there 
were  no  such  general  adaptation  in  the  symbol  to  represent 
that  which  it  symbolizes,  its  use,  being  wholly  arbitrary, 
would  be  nugatory ;  as  it  would  present  no  clue  to  that  which 
it  denotes.  But  there  is  nothing  besides  resemblance  that  can 
be  such  a  medium,  or  connective  of  the  symbol  with  that 
which  it  symbolizes.  How  can  it  be  inferred  that  one  indi- 
vidual thing  represents  another,  or  the  same  individual,  unless 
there  is  something  that  is  common  to  them,  to  be  the  means 
of  that  inference  ?  Absolute  unlikeness  is  obviously  not  only 
not  suited  to  be  the  medium  of  a  specific  representation  of 
one  thing  by  another,  but  is  a  total  disqualification  for  it.  As 
there  are  thousands  of  things  that  have  no  resemblance,  for 
example,  to  a  beast,  a  tree,  an  angel,  a  man,  if  either  of  these 
were  supposed  to  be  used  to  represent  something  to  which  it 
bore  no  resemblance,  there  would  be  no  means  of  determining 
or  rendering  it  probable  which  of  those  innumerable  things 
was  the  individual  it  was  employed  to  symbolize.  There 
must  of  necessity,  therefore,  be  a  general  resemblance  or  cor- 
respondence between  the  representative  and  that  which  it 
represents,  in  order  that  the  one  may  present  a  clue  to  the 
other. 

In  the  next  place,  this  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  all  the 
interpretations  that  are  given  of  the  symbols  in  the  prophecies 
exhibit  a  general  resemblance  between  the  representative  and 
that  which  it  represents.  If  the  representative  is  an  agent, 
that  which  it  represents  is  also  an  agent.  If  the  representa- 
tive is  an  act,  that  which  it  symbolizes  is  also  an  act.  If  the 
one  is  an  effect  or  a  condition,  the  other  is  also  an  efllect  or 
condition  ;  and  there  is,  in  all  cases,  a  striking  analogy 
between  the  one  and  the  other.  .Thus  there  is  a  conspicuous 
correspondence  between  ferocious  and  monstrous  wild  beasts 
seizing  and  devouring  inferior  animals,  and  powerful,  merci- 
less, and  bloody  human  conquerors,  oppressors,  and  destrovers 
of  their  fellow  men.  The  last  are  in  their  sphere  what  the 
others  are  in  theirs.  A  candlestick  supporting  a  candle  in  a 
position  to  shed  its  light  through  an  apartment  so  as  to  be 
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most  available  to  those  who  occupy  it,  presents  an  obvious 
and  beautiful  resemblance  to  a  church  sustaining  a  minister  of 
the  gospel  in  a  station  in  which  he  may  most  efficiently  fulfil 
his  office  as  teacher.  There  is  a  perfect  adaptation  in  the 
risen  holy  dead  to  represent  the  risen  holy  dead ;  inasmuch 
as,  on  the  one  hand,  their  correspondence  is  absolute,  and  on 
the  other  there  are  no  other  agents  whom  they  can  represent, 
— as  there  are  no  others  who  are  to  be  the  subjects  of  such 
an  extraordinary  change  in  the  mode  of  their  existence.  All 
the  other  interpreted  symbols  have  a  similar  adaptation  to 
represent  the  agents,  objects,  and  acts  which  they  are 
employed  to  denote. 

There  is  a  like  correspondence  also  between  the  uninter- 
preted symbols,  and  agents  and  objects  in  the  political  and 
religious  world.  Thus  there  is  a  likeness  between  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stars,  and  the  earth  on  which  they  exert  their  influ- 
ences,  and  kings,  princes,  and  magistrates,  and  their  subjects 
on  whom  they  exercise  their  power ;  and  the  obscuration,  dis- 
array, and  disappearance  of  those  orbs,  and  the  agitation  of 
the  earth  by  violent  convulsions,  are  fit  representatives  of 
political  agitations  and  revolutions,  in  which  governments  are 
subverted  and  society  thrown  into  confusion  and  anarchy. 
There  is  an  impressive  aptitude  in  a  furious  tempest  sweep- 
ing over  a  fertile  territory,  discharging  lightning,  bloody  rain 
and  hail,  destroying  the  grass,  uprooting  and  dismantling  the 
trees,  and  spreading  the  fields  with  desolation  ;  and  an  army 
of  ferocious  barbarians  invading  a  cultivated  and  luxurious 
nation,  slaughtering  vast  crowds  of  all  ages,  pillaging  those 
that  survive,  burning  dwellings,  villages,  and  cities,  and  re- 
ducing the  population  to  misery.  The  one  is  in  the  natural, 
what  the  other  is  in  the  political  and  social  world.  There  is 
a  perfect  adaptation  in  disembodied  souls  to  symbolize  du^em- 
bodied  souls,  both  as  their  correspondence  is  absolute,  and  as 
there  are  no  other  agents  to  whom,  in  the  mode  of  their  exist- 
ence, which  is  their  chief  peculiarity,  they  present  a  resem- 
blance. 

These  considerations,  which  might  be  confirmed  by  an  ana- 
lysis of  the  whole  series  of  the  symbols,  both  interpreted  and 
uninterpreted,  render  it  certain  that  the  ground  on  which 
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they  are  employed,   is  a  resemblance  between   themselv^ 
and  that  which  they  represent. 

The  next  question  respects  the  degree  of  resemblance — 
partial  or  absolute — that  subsists  between  the  symbol  and  that 
which  it  symbolizes ;  and  the  adequacy  of  the  marks  by  which 
it  is  determinable  to  which  class  the  several  symbols  belong. 
That  between  some  the  resemblance  is  partial,  and  co-exists 
with  a  diversity  of  nature  or  office,  is  manifest  from  the  inter- 
pretations given  of  the  image  and  tree  of  Nebuchadnezzar's 
dream,  the  beasts  of  Daniel's  visions,  the  candlesticks,  stars, 
and  robes  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  many  others.     In  these,  and 
nearly  all  the  others  that  are  explained  in  the  prophecies,  the 
symbol  is  of  a  different  nature,  order,  or  office,  from  that  which 
it  denotes,  and  the  resemblance  between  them  is  accordingly 
partial.     There  are  many  others  also  that  are  not  interpreted, 
that  obviously  from  their  nature  must  denote  agents,  objects, 
or  events  that  differ  from  themselves.     Thus  death  on  the 
pale  horse,  the  monster  locusts  of  the  fifth  trumpet,  and  the 
horses  and  riders  of  the  sixth,  cannot  denote  agents  of  their 
own  order,  inasmuch  as  there  are  none  in  existence.     They 
must  of  necessity  stand  for  agents  of  different  but  analogous 
species.     There  are  others  also  in  the  physical  world,  such  as 
a  volcanic  mountain  projected  into  the  sea,  a  wormwood  star 
fallinfj  on  the  fountains  and  streams  of  a  vast  territory  and 
rendering  them  deadiv,  and  a  stroke  on  the  sun,  moon  and 
Stars,  intercepting  one  third  of  their  light,  that  cannot  repre- 
sent themselves,  inasmuch  as  such  occurrences  are  not  com- 
patible with  the  laws  of  the  natural  world. 

That  others  are  employed  on  the  ground  of  an  absolute 
resemblance  or  identity,  is  manifest  also  from  the  interpreta- 
tions that  are  given  of  them.  Thus  God  is  shown  by  his  acts, 
and  the  ascriptions  of  the  living  creatures  and  elders,  Rev.  iv., 
to  represent  himself;  and  it  is  expressly  revealed,  Rev.  v., 
that  Christ  appeared  in  the  vision  and  acted  in  his  own  per- 
son, because  no  created  being  was  adequate  to  represent  him. 
The  risen  holy  dead  are  in  like  manner  interpreted  as  repre- 
senting the  risen  holy  dead.  There  manifestly  are  others  also, 
such  as  the  souls  under  the  fifth  seal,  the  slain  witnesses,  and 
the  dead  of  the  last  resurrection,  that  must  represent  them- 
selves, or  human  beings  of  their  own  order  and  condition, 
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inasmuch  as  there  are  no  others  whom  they  can  represent.  It 
is  clear,  therefore,  that  while  most  are  employed  on  the 
ground  of  analogy  or  a  partial  resemblance  co-existing  with  a 
diversity  of  nature,  office,  or  relations,  there  are  others  that 
appear  as  representatives  of  themselves,  or  others  of  their  own 
natures  and  conditions. 

Are  these  two  classes  so  distinguished  from  each  other,  that 
it  is  easily  determinable  to  which  the  several  symbols  that  are 
not  interpreted  belong  ?  This  is  an  important  question ;  as, 
if  they  are  not,  the  interpretation  of  those  which  are  unex- 
plained in  the  prophecies  themselves,  must  be  extremely 
doubtful.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  other  point  in  respect  to 
which  inquirers  will  be  so  likely  to  hesitate.  It  is  susceptible, 
however,  of  the  most  ample  solution.  An  exact  considera- 
tion of  the  several  symbols  will  disclose  the  most  decisive  and 
abundant  criteria  of  the  class  to  which  they  belong. 

Thus  it  is  certain,  from  the  peculiarities  of  their  nature, 
station,  and  agency,  and  the  reasons  given  Rev.  v.,  that  the 
Lamb  appeared  in  the  vision  and  opened  the  seals — that  no 
creature  could  represent  him, — that  whenever  Jehovah,  the 
Father,  the  Son  of  man,  the  Lamb,  or  the  Word,  appear  in 
the  visions,  they  represent  themselves,  and  not  any  created 
agent ;  and  for  the  same  reason,  on  the  other  hand,  that  no 
created  agent  appearing  in  the  visions  is  a  symbol  of  God  or 
the  Lamb.  Next,  it  is  manifest  that  those  created  intelligen- 
ces whose  nature,  condition,  or  agency  is  so  peculiar,  that 
there  is  no  other  class  whom  they  can  represent,  must  act  as 
symbols  of  themselves,  or  others  of  their  own  kind  and  con- 
dition. And  such  are  disembodied  souls,  and  the  rfsen  dead 
of  the  last  resurrection.  Such  is  Satan  bound  and  confined 
in  an  abyss,  that  he  may  not  deceive  the  nations.  There  is 
no  other  order  of  beings  whom  he  can  represent.  He  cannot 
denote  the  nations  themselves  manifestly,  nor  any  portion  of 
them,  as  he  is  distinguished  from  them,  and  is  removed  from 
their  presence.  It  is  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  men  in 
the  body,  to  suppose  them  to  exist  in  an  abyss  through  three 
hundred  and  sixty  thousand  years.  He  cannot  represent  any 
other  order  of  beings,  as  there  is  no  other  that  has  deceived 
the  nations,  or  attempted  their  deception.  He  must,  therefore, 
denote  himself  and  his  fellow  angels.    Such  also  are  human 
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beings  in  the  immediate  presence  of  God,  acting  in  relations 
or  modes  that  are  peculiar  to  men  of  their  class,  and  objects 
of  peculiar  acts  of  God;  such  as  the  people,  nations,  and 
languages,  who  are  the  subjects  of  the  everlasting  dominion 
with  which  the  Son  of  man  is  invested ;  as  there  will  be  no 
others  who  can  at  once  be  his  subjects,  and  the  subjects  also 
of  the  risen  saints  who  are  to  reign  with  him.  Such  are  the 
kings  and  captains,  and  mighty  men,  and  bondmen  and  free* 
men  fleeing  from  the  presence  and  wrath  of  the  Lamb  under 
the  sixth  seal ;  as  there  are  none  but  human  beings  whom  he 
will  come  to  judge  and  punish,  and  none  but  their  classes  who 
will  at  his  coming  be  assembled  in  formal  opposition  to  him. 
It  is  the  kings  and  their  armies  who  are  to  be  gathered 
together  to  the  battle  of  the  great  day  of  God  Almighty. 
Such  also  are  the  palm-bearing  multitude  who  have  gone  out 
of  the  great  tribulation,  having  their  robes  whitened  by  the 
blood  of  the  Lamb,  and  are  led  by  him  to  the  fountains  of  the 
waters  of  immortal  life ;  and  those  also  with  whom  God  is  to 
dwell  on  the  descent  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  who  are  to  be 
freed  from  death,  and  all  other  penal  consequences  of  sin ;  as 
there  are  none  but  human  beings  whom  they  can  represent, 
no  others  being  made  partakers  of  such  peculiar  blessings,  and 
no  others  of  mankind  being  to  be  the  subjects  of  those  peculiar 
gifts,  except  those  who  are  changed  from  mortal  to  immortal. 
Such  also,  it  is  equally  manifest,  are  all  those  human  beings 
who  are  exhibited  as  acting,  in  a  direct  relation  to  the  great 
symbols  of  the  persecuting  and  apostate  powers,  the  wild  beast 
of  ten,  and  the  wild  beast  of  two  horns,  and  great  Babylon ; 
as  the  witnesses  whom  the  wild  beast  of  ten  horns  assails  and 
slays ;  the  kindreds,  and  tongues,  and  nations  over  whom  the 
wild  beast  receives  power,  and  those  dwelling  on  the  earth 
who  worship  it,  whose  names  are  not  written  in  the  book  of 
life  of  the  Lamb  ;  those  whom  the  second  beast  causes  to  wor- 
ship the  first  beast,  whom  it  deceiv^es,  and  directs  to  make  an 
image  to  the  beast,  and  whom  it  causes  to  worship  the  image 
of  the  beast,  or  be  killed,  and  to  receive  a  mark  on  their  right 
hand,  or  on  their  forehead,  or  debars  them  from  buying  or  sell- 
ing; and  the  nations  of  the  earth  that  drank  of  the  infuriating 
wine  of  great  Babylon.  All  these  must  of  necessity  repre- 
sent human  beings  of  their  respective  classes,  as  there  are  no 
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others  towards  whom  the  ecclesiastical  powers  represented  by 
those  symbols,  exercise  such  acts ;  nor  any  others  who  suflfer 
from  them  such  evils,  are  the  subjects  of  such  impositions,  or 
exercise  towards  them  such  peculiar  acts,  as  are  denoted  by 
worshipping  the  beast  and  its  image,  making  its  image,  re- 
ceiving its  mark  on  their  forehead  or  their  hand,  and  drinking 
the  inflaming  wine  of  the  woman  drunk  with  the  blood  of  the 
saints  and  martyrs.     No  higher  certainty  can  be  desired  than 
is  furnished  by  the  nature  of  those  symbols,  the  relations  and 
acts  of  the  nations  and  individuals  towards  them,  and  the  acts 
by  those  symbols,  of  which  the  nations  and  individuals  are  the 
subjects,  that  they  represent  human  persons,  and  nations  pre- 
cisely like  themselves.     Such  also  are  those  human  beings 
who  are  exhibited  as  exerting  peculiar  acts  towards  the  sym- 
bols of  the  true  worshippers,  and  the  redeemed  ;  as  the  people, 
and  kindreds,  and  tongues,  and  nations  who  gaze  on  the  dead 
bodies  of  the  witnesses,  and  will  not  suflfer  them  to  be  put  in  the 
sepulchre  ;  and  they  that  dwell  upon  the  earth  who  will  rejoice 
over  them,  and  make  merry,  and  send  gi(\s  one  to  another, 
because  those  two  prophets  had  tormented    them.      There 
plainly  are  none  but  human  beings  who  can  exercise  such 
acts  towards  the  slaughtered  witnesses ;  and  there  as  plainly 
are  no  other  analogous  acts  which  that  extraordinary  agency 
towards  the  dead  can  represent.     In  like  manner,  the  nations 
that  walk  in  the  light  of  the  new  Jerusalem,  and  the  kings  that 
bring  their  honor  and  glory  into  it,  must  represent  nations 
and  their  kings,  as  none  but  human  beings  are  to  dwell  on  the 
earth  to  act  in  the  relation  to  the  risen  saints  denoted  by  the 
walking  in  the  light  of  the  city,  and  none  but  large  organiza- 
tions of  human  beings,  or  nations,  have  kings. 

But  these  several  classes  embrace  all  that  appear  in  the 
visions  as  their  own  representatives,  or  representatives  of  their 
kind.  An  exact  analysis  of  the  whole  series  of  the  symbols 
will  show  that  God,  the  Lamb,  their  immediate  attendants,  as 
the  seraphim,  cherubim,  living  creatures,  and  others,  Satan 
bound  and  unloosed,  the  dead  as  souls,  the  slain  witnesses,  and 
the  risen  dead,  men  and  nations  acting  in  an  immediate 
relation  to  God,  to  the  symbols  of  the  anti-christian  powers, 
or  to  the  witnesses  and  the  new  Jerusalem,  and  the  fowls 

• 

at   the    great    battle,  are   all  that  appear  in   the   visions 
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as  representatives  of  themselves  or  their  kind ;   and  it  is 
obvious    from    their   nature,  the   relations  in   which   thej 
act,  the  peculiarity  of  their  agency,  or  the  agency  of  which 
they  are  the  subjects,  that  they  must  represent  themselves. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  clear  that  all  the  other  unin- 
terpreted symbols  may,  and  must,  represent  agents  and  objects 
of  a  diflferent  nature  or  class  from  themselves.     It  is  obvious 
in  the  first  place,  in  respect  to  all  those  that  involve  a  devia- 
tion from  nature,  whether  in  the  physical  or  the  animal  world ; 
such  as  a  stroke  on  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  a  tempest  of 
bloody  rain,  and  fire  that  devoured  the  grass,  and  one  third  cf 
the  trees,  a  mountain  projected  into  the  sea,  a  wormwood 
meteor  falling  on  the  fountains  and  streams  of  a  vast  region, 
a  star  having  an  intelligent  agent  as  its  head  with  a  key  to 
the  bottomless  abyss,  an  eflfusion  of  vials  on  the  sea  and  rivers 
converting  them  to  blood,  the  pouring  of  a  vial  on  the  sun 
augmenting  its  heat  so  as  to  scorch  men,  and  on  the  throne 
of  the  beast  filling  its  kingdom  with  darkness,  and  others.    As 
no  such  catastrophes  take  place  in  the  natural  world,  or  are 
compatible  with  its  laws,  those  symbols  and  the  events  of 
which   they  were  the  subjects,  must  of  necessity  represent 
agents  and  events  of  a  different  order  from  themselves.     Such 
is  the  fact  also  with  all  the  living  symbols  that  involve  a  de- 
viation from  nature,  such  as  monster  brutes  and    insects. 
They  cannot  symbolize  themselves,  or  their  kind,  as  none 
such  exist  or  are  to  exist  on  the  earth. 

In  the  next  place,  all  the  remaining  symbols  are  obviously 
of  a  nature  that  fits  them  to  represent  agents  or  objects  of  a 
species  that  differs  from  themselves,  and  are,  therefore, 
employed  in  that  relation.  Such  are  all  those  that  are  taken 
from  the  physical  world.  There  is  a  striking  analogy  between 
the  physical  and  the  political  world.  The  sun,  moon,  and 
stars  are  in  many  important  respects  to  the  earth,  much  what 
monarchs,  princes,  and  chiefs  are  to  the  nations  whom  they 
rule ;  and  the  one  may  appropriately  be  employed  to  symbol- 
ize the  other.  A  similar  analogy  subsists,  also,  between  other 
symbols  that  are  taken  from  the  natural  world,  and  the  world 
of  men,  as  waters,  mountains,  trees,  grain,  grapes. 

Such  are  those,  also,  that  are  taken  from  the  political 
world.  There  is  a  strong  analogy  in  many  respects  between 
great  conquerors,  usurpers,  and  tyrants  of  mankind,  and  sue- 
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cessful,  grasping,  and  tyrannical  ministers  of  the  Church. 
The  first  are,  in  their  sphere,  what  the  others  are  in  theirs; 
and  they  are  accordingly  employed  under  the  seals  to  repre- 
sent such  classes  who  rose  to  power  in  the  church.  There  is 
a  similar  analogy  between  angelic  beings  descending  to  the 
earth  and  addressing  men,  and  men  of  great  powers,  exerting 
a  conspicuous  and  important  agency  on  large  bodies  of  infe- 
rior fellow  men.  The  conspicuity,  dignity,  and  power  of  the 
Reformers,  for  example,  were  to  those  of  ordinary  men,  in  a 
measure,  what  a  majestic  angel  is  compared  to  them.  Armies 
of  good  and  evil  angels,  warring  for  the  possession  of  the 
sky,  present  an  analogy,  also,  to  bodies  of  great  and  influen- 
tial men  contending  with  each  other  for  supremacy  in  re- 
spect to  religion.  The  great  Christian  and  Pagan  parties, 
which  struggled  for  supremacy  in  the  Roman  empire  in  the 
third  and  fourth  centuries,  were  to  each  other  what  the 
armies  of  Michael  and  the  Devil  were,  battling  for  the  domi- 
nion of  the  sky.  There  is  a  like  analogy  between  the  sym- 
bols taken  from  the  world  of  art,  and  organizations  and 
instruments  in  the  religious  world.  Thus  there  is  a  likeness 
between  a  city,  and  a  temple,  and  an  organization  of  men, 
who  have  authority  over  others ;  and  between  a  bow,  a  sword, 
and  a  rod  or  reed,  and  other  instruments  which  men  use  in 
resembling  relations  to  produce  moral  and  intellectual  effects 
on  each  other.  And  finally,  there  is  an  analogy  between  the 
body  and  the  mind,  and  between  causes  that  produce  effects 
on  the  body  and  that  produce  resembling  effects  on  the  mind. 

But  these  are  all  the  species  of  uninterpreted  symbols  that 
are  not  of  the  class  that  represent  themselves,  or  their  kind ; 
and  they  are  distinguished  by  the  most  conspicuous  charac- 
teristics from  them. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  ground  of  symbolization  is  resem- 
blance ;  that  the  resemblance  on  which  it  is  founded  is  in 
some  cases  partial,  and  in  others  absolute ;  and  that  the  pecu- 
liarities which  distinguish  symbols  that  are  employed  on  these 
separate  grounds,  are  such  as  to  render  their  discrimination 
from  each  other  easy  and  certain. 
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V. 


AsE  THE  Interpretations  given  bt  the  Holt  Spirit  to 

BE   regarded    as    A   REVELATION    OF   THE   PRINCIPLE    ON    WHICH 

Symbols  are  employed;  and  the  laws  by  which  they  arb 
framed,  revealed  laws  by  which  all  the  other  bymboli 
are  to  be  interpreted  ? 

In  the  first  place,  then,  it  must  be  supposed  that  they  are 
used  on  some  uniform  principles  that  have  their  ground  in 
their  nature ;  as  otherwise  they  would  be  altogether  uninter- 
pretable.  If  their  use  were  arbitrary,  as  it  could  not  be 
based  on  any  uniform  element  in  their  nature,  there  would  be 
nothing  from  which  their  meaning  could  be  deduced;  and 
consequently  they  could  not  be  a  medium  of  revelation.  The 
fact,  therefore,  that  they  are  used  as  an  instrument  of  predic- 
tion, is  a  proof  that  they  are  employed  on  some  settled 
principles  that  have  their  ground  in  their  nature,  and  that 
are  easily  discoverable. 

But  if  they  are  employed  on  any  natural  and  uniform  prin- 
ciples, they  must  of  necessity  be  those  on  which  these  inter- 
pretations are  framed.  The  same  individual  symbols  cannot 
possibly  be  used  on  opposite  principles.  They  must  be  used 
either  on  the  ground  of  partial  resemblance,  or  an  exact 
likeness  or  identity  of  natures  ;  us,  if  there  is  nothing  commoD 
to  them  and  that  which  they  symbolize,  there  can  be  no 
means  of  determining,  out  of  the  millions  that  are  without 
any  similarity  to  them,  what  individuals  they  are,  which  they 
represent.  There  is  no  relation  but  resemblance,  that  can  be 
made  the  basis  of  uniform  representation. 

One  of  the  reasons,  indeed,  that  those  interpretations  were 
given,  doubtless  was  to  indicate  the  principle  on  which 
symbols  are  used.  Many  of  those  which  are  explained  are  of 
no  more  importance  than  others  that  are  left  uninterpreted. 
It  is  noticeable  that  the  first  interpretations  of  moment  that 
are  given  of  the  symbols  of  the  great  prophecies  which 
relate  to  the  administration  of  the  world  until  Christ  corner, 
are  of  the  svmbols  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  dreams  and  Daniefs 
visions,  and  the  next  of  Zechariah's  visions,  which  relate  to 
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the  same  great  agents  and  events.  The  number  of  those  of 
the  Apocalypse  that  are  explained  is  proportionally  small. 
That  the  first  great  symbols  are  thus  interpreted,  and  that  the 
interpretations  embrace  some  of  every  class,  indicates  in  a 
very  emphatic  manner  that  they  are  designed  to  furnish  the 
key  by  which  all  the  others  are  to  be  resolved. 

They  are  sufficient  in  number  and  variety  to  answer  that  end. 
They  amount  to  about  one  hundred  and  fifty,  and  embrace 
every  variety  of  symbols,  and  symbols  of  each  of  the  prophe- 
cies in  which  they  are  employed  as  a  medium  of  revela- 
tion. They  are  uniform  in  the  principle  on  which  they  are 
founded,  and  show  that  the  symbols  of  all  the  prophets  are 
employed  on  the  same  principle.  If  there  were  any  instance 
in  which  it  could  be  shown  that  an  interpretation  is  framed 
by  a  different  law,  it  would  prove  that  these  are  not  the  sole 
laws  of  symbolization.  If  there  were  a  class  of  which  no  one 
is  interpreted,  it  might  perhaps  be  thought  that  there  is  no 
absolute  demonstration  that  all  are  to  be  explained  by  these 
laws ;  but  as  there  is  not,  it  is  apparent  that  they  are  the  laws 
by  which  all  are  to  be  interpreted. 

To  suppose,  indeed,  that  they  are  not,  is  in  effect  to  suppose 
that  the  explanations  God  has  given  are  deceptive,  and  must 
naturally  lead  to  a  wrong  construction  of  the  symbols  which 
he  has  left  uninterpreted.  It  is  certainly  natural  to  regard 
the  whole  of  the  symbols  as  employed  on  the  same  principle. 
No  reason  can  be  conceived  why  such  an  instrument  of 
revelation  should  not  be  used  as  much  as  language  is  on  a 
single  principle.  It  would  be  absurd  and  monstrous  to  claim 
that  the  language  of  the  uninterpreted  prophecies  is  used  by 
wholly  different  laws  from  that  of  the  prophecies  that  are 
explained.  But  why  is  it  not  equally  so  to  suppose  that  the 
symbols  that  are  unexplained  are  employed  on  a  different 
principle  from  those  which  God  has  resolved?  If  they  are,  in 
fact,  then,  used  on  different  principles,  the  interpretations  that 
are  given  are  adapted  to  lead  those  who  understand  them  to 
a  false  construction  of  the  others;  and  consequently,  the  only 
persons  who  can  be  secure  against  misconceiving  the  unex- 
plained predictions,  are  those  who  actually  misunderstand  or 
are  ignorant  of  the  principles  on  which  those  are  employed 
which   are  explained;    which  is   incredible  in  the  utmost 
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degree,  and  were  dishonorable  to  God.  There  is  as  absolute 
reason,  therefore,  for  regarding  these  laws  as  revealed,  and 
the  laws  universally  of  symbols,  as  there  is  to  regard  the  laws 
of  the  language  prophecies  that  are  interpreted,  the  laws  of 
all  the  other  prophecies  that  are  made  through  language ;  and 
the  laws  of  those  parts  of  the  physical  world  which  fall  under 
our  observation,  as  the  laws  of  all  its  other  parts.  It  is  as 
much  the  duty  of  the  interpreter  to  use  them  exclusively,  as 
it  is  of  the  philologist  to  adhere  exclusively  to  the  laws  of 
language ;  of  the  geometer  to  adhere  in  his  processes  to  the 
principles  of  geometry ;  and  of  the  natural  philosopher  to 
found  all  his  solutions  of  the  phenomena  of  the  physical  world 
on  the  laws  of  matter. 


VI. 


THE    RESULTS    TO    WHICH  THESE    LAWS    LEAD    IN    THE 

TATION    OF    THE   SYMBOLS. 

Thev  denionslrate  that  the  conslruclions  that  have  here- 
tofore  been  put  on  many  of  the  symbols  are  erroneous,  and 
lead  to  their  true  interpretation.  Thus  the  symbols  of  the 
four  first  seals  have  generally  been  construed  as  denoting  men 
of  their  own  order,  instead  of  agents  of  a  ditlerent  profession, 
and  have  been  applied  to  the  wars  of  the  Romans  on  the 
Jews,  which  preceded  the  date  of  the  Revelation  ;  to  the  wars 
of  the  Romans  on  other  nations  ;  and  to  the  domestic  broils 
and  contests  of  that  j>eoj»le.  But  the  symbols  of  the  fourth 
manifestly  cannot  represent  agents  and  objects  of  their  own 
kind  ;  as  the  horseman  was  a  monster,  and  the  grave  cannot 
follow  such  an  agent  traversing  an  empire.  He  must  of 
necessity  denote  agents  o(  a  diti'erent  kind;  and  as  he  had 
life,  nmst  represent  living  agents,  and  therefore  human  beings 
who  destroy  by  instruments  analogous  to  the  sword,  pestilence, 
and  famine,  and  consign  their  victims  to  a  place  analogous  to 
the  grave  :  and  such  men  are  apostate  ministers  of  the  Christian 
church,  who  destroy  those  under  their  influence,  in  a  religious 
relation,  by  means  analogous  to  those  by  which  the  monster 
is  exhibited  as  destroying  those  under  his  power.  The  other 
horsemen  also  present  similar  analogies  to  faithful,  usurping, 
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and  negligent  and  false  teaching  ministers  of  the  church,  and 
are  to  be  taken  as  symbolizing  them  ;  and  interpreted  in  this 
manner,  they  have  an  obvious  appropriate  and  consistent 
meaning,  and  are  shown  by  the  most  ample  historical  evi- 
dences to  have  been  verified  by  the  great  teachers,  and  tyrants, 
and  corrupters  of  the  church  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
centuries  especially,  and  some  of  them  on  an  immense  scale 
to  the  present  time.  The  agents,  acts,  and  events  that  verify  * 
this  construction,  transcend  the  power  of  enumeration,  and 
constitute  so  vast  a  demonstration  of  its  truth,  as  to  render  it 
unreasonable  and  absurd  to  doubt  its  accuracy.  The  import 
thus  ascribed  to  these  symbols  is  moreover  in  harmony  with 
the  design  of  the  visions,  which  was  to  reveal  what  was  to 
come  to  pass  in  respect  to  the  church,  and  the  powers  that 
were  to  oppose  and  pervert  it.  The  events  assigned  by  other 
interpretations  had  scarce  any  reference  to  the  church.  The 
conquest  of  Judea  had  taken  place  nearly  thirty  years  before 
the  revelation  was  made,  and  could  not  therefore  be  foreshown 
by  those  symbols.  The  foreign  and  civil  wars  of  the  Romans 
of  the  first  three  centuries  had  no  direct  reference  to  Chris- 
tians, either  true  or  nominal.  But  the  events  foreshown  by 
the  symbols  as  interpreted  by  these  laws,  were  of  the  utmost 
moment  to  the  church  at  the  time  of  their  occurrence  and 
afterwards,  and  are  essential  to  be  known  in  order  to  a  just 
understanding  of  the  other  visions — as  they  were  directly  or 
indirectly  the  causes  of  all  the  apostasies,  persecutions,  and 
judgments  that  constitute  the  history  of  the  church  and  civil 
empire,  in  the  ages  that  follow. 

They  set  aside,  in  like  manner,  a  variety  of  mistaken  con- 
structions of  the  symbols  of  the  first  four  trumpets,  and  lead  to 
interpretations  for  which  specific  reasons  can  be  given,  that 
exhibit  the  events  foreshown  as  suitable  to  the  great  ends  of 
the  Revelation,  intimately  connected  with  those  that  are  sub- 
sequently revealed,  and  necessary  in  order  to  a  just  view  of 
the  great  series  of  agencies  and  events  which  make  up  the 
history  of  the  church. 

They  work  a  like  change  also  in  the  explication  of  the  sym- 
bols of  the  tenth,  eleventh,  twelfth,  thirteenth,  seventeenth, 
and  eighteenth  chapters  of  the  Apocalypse.  There  has  been 
no  consistent  and  demonstrative  solution  on  any  other  prin- 
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ciples  of  interpretation  of  the  rainbow  angel,  and  the  symbols 
associated  with  him,  the  measuring  of  the  temfde,  the  slaugh- 
ter and  resurrection  of  the  witnesses,  the  powers  denoted  by 
the  wild  beast,  the  image,  and  great  Babylon,  nor  can  there 
be.  The  views,  even,  entertained  of  them  by  commentators 
that  are  in  a  large  degree  correct,  cannot  be  substantiated  by 
the  rules  which  they  usually  follow  in  their  interpretations. 

They  set  aside,  also,  the  false  construction  that  has  been 
universally  placed  on  the  sixth  vial — a  symbol  which,  on  that 
account,  it  is  peculiarly  important  should  be  justly  under- 
stood ;  and  show  that  they  whom  the  waters  of  the  Euphrates 
represent,  instead  of  being  Turks,  or  what  is  still  more  incon- 
sistent with  the  law  of  symbolization,  the  Turkish  empire,  are 
persons  who  stand  in  a  relation  to  the  great  Babylon  of  the 
prophecy,  like  that  which  that  river  sustained  to  the  real 
Babylon  through  which  it  passed. 

They  vindicate  the  symbols  of  the  first  resurrection  from 
the  false  interpretations  that  are  generally  placed  on  them,  and 
show  beyond  all  rational  debate,  that  they  represent  a  real 
resurrection  of  the  holy  dead  at  the  commencement  of  the 
thousand  years. 

They  show  in  like  manner  that  Christ  is  to  descend  in  per- 
son at  that  epoch,  destroy  the  anti-christian  powers,  assume 
the  sceptre  of  the  earth,  and  reign  with  the  risen  saints,  during 
the  long  series  of  ages  symbolized  by  the  millennium. 

And,  finally,  they  indicate  the  error  of  the  expectation  many 
entertain  that  the  advent  of  Christ  is  at  the  remotest  very  near, 
and  may  take  place  at  any  hour  ;  as  they  show  that  many 
great  and  extraordinary  events  are  revealed  as  to  precede  his 
coming,  that  have  not  yet  taken  place,  and  that  must  naturally 
occupy  a  considerable  period. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  interpretations  to  which  these  laws 
lead  are  in  harmony  with  the  teachings  of  the  other  Scrip- 
tures. They  exhibit  God  as  ruling  the  world  in  the  majesty 
of  his  perfections,  present  men  in  their  true  relations  to  him, 
and  unfold  the  scheme  of  redemption  in  immeasurable  vast- 
ness  and  grandeur. 

The  obviousness  of  these  laws,  the  ample  proofs  of  their 
truth,  the  facility  with  which  they  may  be  applied,  and  the 
interest  and  importance  of  the  events  which  they  unfold  as  at 
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hand,  entitle  them  to  the  serious  consideration  of  the  people 
of  God,  and  especially  of  those  who  fill  the  office  of  teachers 
and  expositors,  and  make  it  their  duty  to  employ  them  in  the 
explication  ot  his  word.  To  neglect  or  reject  them,  and  fol- 
low other  principles  of  interpretation,  is  to  reject  the  key  he 
has  given  us  and  substitute  a  false  one  in  its  place,  which  can 
only  violate  and  distort  his  truth. 


Art.  VL — LmuiART  and  CarncAL  Notices. 

1.  Thx  Parables  of  Jesus  Explained  and  Illustrated.  By  Frede- 
rick Gustav  Lisoo,  Minister  of  St  Gertraad  Charch,  Berlin.  Trans- 
lated from  the  German  by  the  Rev.  P.  Fairbaim,  minister  of  Saltoa. 
Philadelphia :  Daniels  A:  Smith — ^New  York :  R.  Garter  A:  Brothers — 
Boston :  Gould,  Kendall  A;  Lincoln.     1850. 

The  Parables  relate  chiefly  to  Christ's  kingdom  in  this  world,  and  are 
generally  prophetic  of  the  condition  in  which  it  was  to  exist,  the  treat- 
ment it  was  to  receive  from  men,  and  its  triumph  at  his  second  coming. 
They  display  in  a  very  striking  manner  the  vastness  and  wonderfulness 
of  his  designs,  the  perfection  of  his  knowledge,  and  the  inimitable  truth 
and  delicacy  of  his  taste ;  and  they  need,  in  order  to  a  full  appreciation 
of  their  signi6cance  and  beauty,  to  be  studied  collectively,  and  with  the 
utmost  minuteness  and  exactness.  The  explanations  and  illustratioDS 
presented  in  this  volume,  are  among  the  best  we  have  seen.  The  author 
has  availed  himself  of  the  aid  of  former  writers,  and  especially  of  Luther, 
Melanctbon,  and  Calvin,  from  whom  he  has  quoted  many  fine  passages. 
The  interpretations  are  simple  and  natural,  and  the  practical  thoughts 
appropriate.  * 


2.  The  Psalms  Translated  and  Explained.  By  J.  A.  Alexander, 
Professor  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton.  Vol.  IlL  New 
York :  Baker  <k  Scribner.     1850. 

This  work,  which  is  completed  by  this  volume  comprising  the  last 
fifty  PiMilms,  fully  verifies,  in  the  learning  and  judgment  it  displays,  the 
high  expectatioos  that  were  entertained  of  it;  and  with  the  exception  of 
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Dr.  Alexander's  work  <m  Isaiah,  forms  the  most  importaDt  oofotribotion 
that  has  been  made  by  the  teachers  in  oar  theolpgical  seminaries  to  the 
translation  and  exposition  of  the  Scriptures.  The  parts  that  are  least 
adeq^uately  treated,  are  the  Psalms  that  relate  to  the  kingdom  and  reign 
of  the  Messiah.  We  hope  the  author  will  complete  the  design  which 
he  indicates  in  the  preface,  and  publish  as  a  fourth  volume,  a  ciitical 
introduction.  Though  less  attractive  perhaps  to  general  readers,  it 
will  be  of  great  interest  and  service  to  those  who  desire  a  minute 
knowledge  of  this  part  of  the  sacred  writings. 


3.  Analysis  of  Geograpbt,  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Academies. 
Sixth  Revised  Edition.  By  Sylvester  Bliss.  Boston :  J.  P.  Jewett 
A  Co.     1851. 

The  object  of  this  work  is  to  facilitate  the  study  of  Geography  partly 
by  schedules  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  earth,  in  which  the  several 
countries  of  which  they  consist  and  their  peculiarities,  such  as  dimensions, 
surfiEu^  productions,  government,  religion,  are  arranged  in  separate  co- 
lumns, like  a  table  of  statistics ;  but  chiefly  by  maps  on  which  numbers, 
arranged  in  such  order  that  they  are  easily  traced,  are  substituted  for  the 
names  of  rivers,  lakes,  mountains,  cities,  and  other  objects,  and  catalogues 
^ven  in  which  those  numbers  are  annexed  to  the  names  they  represent  A 
tract  accompanies  the  maps  in  which  the  topics  are  classified  for  separate 
lessons.  The  work  is  well  adapted  to  its  object,  and  will  be  useful  as  a 
key  to  common  maps.  Any  one  may  in  a  moment  ^ascertain  by  it  the 
position  on  a  globe,  chart,  or  map,  of  any  important  place  or  object 


4.  The  Planetary  and  Stellar  World  :  a  popular  exposition  of  the 
great  Discoveries  and  Theories  of  Modern  Astronomy.  By  O.  M. 
Mitchel,  A.  M.,  Director  of  the  Cincinnati  Observatory.  New  York : 
Baker  <fe  Scribner.     1851. 

This  fine  theme  for  the  communication  of  novel,  interesting,  and  en- 
nobling knowledge,  is  treated  very  successfully  by  Professor  MitcheL 
He  has  skilfully  avoided  unnecessary  technical  terms,  needless  details, 
and  abstruse  calculations,  while  he  has  presented  all  the  explanations 
that  are  requisite  to  enable  the  reader  to  understand  the  subjects  he  dis- 
cusses. His  first  two  lectures  on  the  problems  presented  by  the  heavens, 
and  the  astronomical  discoveries  of  the  early  ages,  are  y^rj  happily  con- 
ceived. In  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth,  he  exhibits  the  theories  of  tha 
ancient  Chaldean  and  Greek  astronomers,  and  the  discoveries  of  Kepler, 
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Galileo,  and  Newton,  by  which  the  true  system  of  the  universe  was 
determined.     In  the  lectures  that  follow,  he  treats  of  the  stability  of  the 
planetary  system,  the  orbs  lately  discovered,  and  the  cometary  worlds, 
the  vastness  of  the  universe,  and  the  motion  of  the  stars.    The  last  is 
the  greatest  and  most  wonderful  of  modem  discoveries,  and  in  vesta  the 
mfiuite  complication  of  worlds  with  which  the  realms  of  space  are 
peopled  with  the  highest  sublimity.    The  conjecture  of  Sir  W.  Her- 
Bchell,  near  seventy  years  ago,  is  believed  to  be  veri6ed,  that  our  sun 
is  changing  its  position  in  relation  to  the  stars,  by  a  motion  round  a 
central  orb,  like  that  of  its  own  planets  round  itself;  that  it  advances 
along  the  line  of  its  orbit  more  than  30,000,000  miles  a  year,  and  thai 
the  circuit  on  which  it  nooves  is  so  immense  that  1,800,000  of  our  years 
will  be  comprised  in  the  period  of  a  single  revolution.     Though  these  cal- 
culations are  but  approximations  to  the  truth,  of  the  fact  itself  of  such  a 
movement  of  the  sptem  there  seem  to  be  ample  evidences.     What  a 
beautiful  indication  it  presents  of  the  purposed  perpetuity  of  our  worlds 
and  its  associate  orbs !    Its  movement  on  such  a  line  is  doubtless  as  ade- 
quate a  ground  for  the  inference  that  it  is  to  complete  and  repeat  the 
revolution,  as  its  own  movement  on  the  line  of  its  orbit  round  the  sun 
was  at  the  commencement  of  its  motion,  that  it  was  to  complete  and 
repeat  that  revolution ;  and  as  the  wheel  of  the  lately  discovered  planet 
Neptune  on  its  line  round  the  sun,  is  that  it  is  to  finish  and  repeat  that 
round  through  the  ages  that  are  to  come,  as  it  has  though  the  ages  thai 
have  passed  since  its  creation.    In  what  a  sublime  attitude  it  presents 
the  boundless  kingdom  of  the  Almighty  1     Into  what  an  immeasurable 
grandeur  it  expands  the  scheme  he  is  pursuing ! 


5.  A  DiscouRss:  Delivered  September  Sd,  1850,  before  the  Porter 
Rhetorical  Society,  in  the  Theological  Seminary,  at  Andover.  By 
William  B.  Sprague,  D.D.    Albany. 

Dr.  Spragux  treats  in  this  discourse  of  the  aids  which  pulpit  eloquence 
derives  from  models  and  from  occasions ;  and  the  manner  in  which  he 
handles  it,  shows  that  he  has  not  only  acquainted  himself  witli  a  great 
variety  of  preachers,  and  the  best  specimens  of  pulpit  eloquence,  but 
sedulously  aimed  to  render  his  own  desk  subservient  to  the  true  ends  of 
the  ministry.  The  spirit  which  it  breathes  is  to  be  admired,  also,  aa 
well  as  the  models  which  it  exhibits.  All  sectarian  prejudices  are 
waived  in  a  generous  desire  to  do  honor  to  those  to  whom  it  is  doe, 
and  to  incite  his  youthful  auditors  to  a  right  use  of  the  models  which 
he  graphically  portrays.  He  indulges  in  no  brilliant  conceits,  no 
startling  paradoxes,  do  glittering  verbiage,  nor  any  of  the  rhetorical 
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expedients  wbich,  at  the  present  day,  are  too  often  adopted  eiUier  to 
disguise  a  penury  of  thought,  to  divert  the  incautions  from  essential 
truths,  or  to  create  a  momentary  sensation. 

He  forgets  himself  in  his  subject,  and  speaking  as  he  thinks  and  feels, 
with  intelligence,  candor,  taste,  and  a  deep  sense  of  the  high  ends  of  the 
ministry,  enlists  the  sympathies  and  sways  the  judgments  of  his 
auditors.  His  criticisms  are  discriminating  and  felidtons,  and  his 
suggestions  judicious  and  important  We  cordially  commend  the 
discourse  to  the  perusiU  of  candidates  for  the  ministry.  R.  W.  D. 


6.  The  Border  Warfare  of  New  York  ditrino  the  Revolutiok  ; 
or  the  Annals  of  Tryon '  County.  By  William  W.  Campbell.  New 
York  :    Baker  6s  Scribner,  1850. 

This  history  of  the  settlement  of  Cherry  Valley  and  the  neighboring 
towns,  and  the  tragic  events  of  which  they  were  the  scene  during  the  war 
of  the  revolution,  first  published  several  years  since,  is  now  re-issned,  much 
enlarged,  and  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  to  which  that  contest  has 
given  birth.  The  population  of  Tryon  County  were  distinguished  alike 
for  their  love  of  liberty,  their  bravery,  their  exertions  in  the  cause  of 
freedom,  and  their  sufiferings.  The  massacre  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Cherry  Valley  by  a  horde  of  Tories  and  Indians,  was  only  exceeded  in 
atrocity  by  that  of  Wyoming.  It  invests  their  history  and  misfortunes 
with  a  peculiar  interest  and  dignity,  that  they  were  a  relis^ous  people. 
A  minister  of  the  gospel  was  one  of  the  first  who  settled  there  ;  a  church 
was  early  formed,  public  worship  maintained,  and  the  population 
nurtured  to  piety  under  bis  ministry  down  to  the  period  of  the  war. 
Mr.  Campbell,  whose  grand-parents  shared  largely  in  the  horrors  of 
that  day,  has  rendered  an  important  service  in  preserving  these  memorials 
of  their  courage  and  their  sufferings  in  so  attractive  a  form.  The 
narrative  is  confirmed  by  numerous  letters,  and  documents,  and  bio- 
graphical notices  are  given  in  the  appendix,  of  several  of  those  who  took 
a  conspicuous  part  in  the  military  expeditions  in  this  state  during  the 
revolution  against  the  Indians  and  the  British. 


Note. — Notices  omitted  for  want  of  room  u>iU  be  inserted  in  the  next 
number. 
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